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FOREWORD 


There is no longer any serious controversy among educators 
and informed laymen as to the need for conveymg to the rismg 
citizenry an understandmg of the social world The almost um 
versal mclusion of social studies m school curricula is proof of the 
recogmtion that among the primary functions of contemporary 
education is the orientation of the young with reference to the 
society of which they are a part There is still considerable dif 
ference of opmion, however, among the experts concerning the 
ways and means by which the schools might best discharge this 
obhgation 

No normal young person can grow up m our civilization and 
participate m the daily affairs of his family and co mm unity with 
out imbibing a great deal of the knowledge and commg to share 
most of the basic y:alues ^ the society in which he hves By the 
time he reaches the tSie 'Student may be expected 

to have §ome familiarity, based upon personal experience, with 
the major social issues confronting us and to have some convic 
tions with reference to the conflicting programs for dealing with 
these problems Hence the student never approaches the study 
of social science with the same degree of ignorance and the samp 
unbiased frame of mind with which he begins his study of the 
physical and the biological umverse Wheretis in his initi al 
contact With physics, chemistry, and biology he is relatively 
Ignorant and neutral, in the case of the social sciences he is filled 
with preconceptions and ready to gjve the final answers to ques 
tions that still baffle the experts 

A large and important •^rt of the work of an mtroductory 
couj^se m the social sciences must therefore necessarily be directed 
toward aiding the student to unlearn what he thinks he already 
knows This may frequently involve the unsettling of his dog 
matio convictions, to be followed by the attempt to get him to 
View questions as open which he ipay have considered as already 
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closed, and to guide him in acquiring a new perspective of his 
society and its problems It is probably impossible for anyone 
ever to view any acute social issue with the same detached and 
dispassionate objectivity with which the natural scientist views 
his subject matter m the laboratory Complete self effacement 
also carries with it a corresponding disinterestedness which in 
matters social is both impossible and undesirable There are 
mdeed many subjects of mterest to social scientists m which 
personal biases and mterests play a mmor role but they generally 
are subjects on which we must content outselves with the most 
external and mechamcal knowledge If we would go beyond this 
superficial knowledge and attempt to obtain some genmne m 
sights however, we must get an mtimate acquaintance with our 
subject matter, which in social phenomena m\ olves some degree 
of participation m and extension of our personal experience into 
the situations we hope to study 

Most of the crucial questions to which students of social science 
must be mtroduced m social science courses are regarded as con 
troversial by some elements m our society Hence it appears 
well mgh impossible to write a thoroughly objective textbook in 
the social sciences and if such a book were to be written it would 
probably be so devoid of mterest to anyone that no on*^'«^d be 
mduced to read it ^ 

Although the authors of this volume have attempted' ^^resent 
the most authentic knowledge that is available on their respective 
topics, I could not claim for them that their work will be found 
wholly unbicisedton all the issues they have treated It is possible 
to say somethmg much more complimentary and significant 
i^xiut theu work however namely, that they have made 
dSsgent efforts to make their biases expUcit and bring them out 
Hifethe open where they may be viewed m relation to other con 
ceivztole biases and m the hght of tlie facts established by the 
cons^sus of the competent 

There are already many textbooks available desired tb fur 
nish zm aatrodudtion to the social sciences for jumw college and 
coUdge scents Each perhaps represents the procedures which 
Its authors have found most nearly m accord wijh their precon 
<»ptions both as to the nature of social science and the best 
methods of teadimg it While no apOlogy is therefore necessary 
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on the part of the authors of the present work for adding another 
book which incorporates their preferences and the fruits of their 
extensive experience for the use of their own classes it is appro 
pnate that the editor address a word to other teachers indicating 
why they too might find the volume smted to their students 
This work is designed not as an introductory outline or syllabus 
m the social sciences but as a complete text requirmg only a 
limited and mexpensive library of supplementary readings which 
may be judiciously selected from the bibliographies follownng 
each chapter, in case it is desired to induce students to familiarize 
themselves with a wider range of source materials 

Unlike a number of other volumes now in use this work em 
ploys the problem approach to the social sciences It thus has 
a closeness to the life of our time and presumably to the actual 
experiences and situations confronting'the student This essential 
quality is generally found wantmg m textbooks designed on a 
formal and abstract pattern The authors of this volume believe 
that more sound theoretical knowledge of a subject matter can be 
gained by analyzmg actual problems the genumeness and reality 
which the student recognizes on the basis of his own experience 
rathei than by confronting him with a highly systematized body 
of formal propositions of the meanmg and relevance of which he 
may be only remotely and faintly aware 

This work moreover proceeds on the assumption that m an 
mtroductory text it is not desirable to deal with the academic 
disciplmes constituting social science as rigorously separable 
subjects The authors believe that the distinctive concepts 
m e t hod” , and problems of econoimcs pohtical /science sociology 
a nd related sciences can be more effectively presented m more 
advanced courses and that what is required in an introduction is a 
realistic view of our total socid scene with emphasis upon the 
common elements which bind the social sciences together This 
IS another reason why the authors have chosen concrete problems 
for analysis m which all of the relevant interests of the different 
social sciences are brought to bear upon the subject matter 
While the authors have made diligent efforts to incorporate the 
most recent findmgs of fact and interpretation into the treatment 
of the wide range of problems which make up their text they 
realize that our social world is m a state of continuous flux and 
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that what is acceptable today may be outmoded very shortly 
They have tned to look behind the headlines of the moment and to 
deal with the basic and contmumg problems of our society, from 
a long range perspective exemplifying in the analysis of each 
problem the characteristic mode of approach of the social 
scientist Just as the work which they now offer in prmt is the 
product of many years of experimentation and constant revision 
so they expect that the relentless march of events, and their own 
and others expenence with this text will call for further revisions 
m the future What they mow offer, however, represents the 
product of contiguous and fruitful collaboration of many mmds 
each tramed m some one of the social science disciplmes and 
enriched by the expenence of' many years of participation in a 
pioneer educational enterprise m the development of the social 
science course m the Chicago Jumor Colleges 


LOUIS WIRTH 

The Umverstty of Chicago 
August 7941 
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The two volume work of which this is a condensation was first 
pubhshed m September 1941 Although originally it was m 
tended to provide an introduction to social science for the jumor 
colleges m the city of Chicago it has found a favorable reception 
and received wide acceptance throughout the coimtry The sug 
gestion was expressed by many m diverse mstitutlons, however, 
that a one volume book suitable for one semester s rather than a 
year s work, was highly desirable The present edition is a re 
sponse to that suggestion The authors confronted the altema 
tives of covermg the subject matter contamed m the two volume 
edition less mtensively oi of selectmg from the contents of the 
larger work those sections which were regarded as most mdis 
pensable and as constitutmg a basic foundation which all students 
might be expected to have for the undeistandmg of the social 
world m which they live Tliey chose and I beheve wisely, the 
latter alternative The problems selected for mclusion m this 
one volume edition are those which were believv-d to have a 
pecuhar relevance to our time They are those on which in the 
coming months and years the American people will have to de 
cide the road they wish to travel and on which therefore they 
should have the available authentic information and the most 
penetrating analysis 

If an mtroduction to social science was a necessary pact of the 
education of the student when the original two volume work was 
published on the eve of America’s entrance mto World War II, 
It is even more vital today, when we stand on the threshold of 
what IS at least potentially a new epoch m history It is, of course, 
tnte to say that we live in an age of transition for every period is 
a penod of transition It appears not to be an exaggeration to 
say, however, that the changes that are going on in the world at 
large and m our own country are so prdfound and of such vast 
scope as to defy companson with! ahnost any previous crisis in 
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modern times Intelligent personal adiustment and full par 
ticipation in the responsibilities of citizenship m a democracy call 
for a wide dissemination of the best knowledge accessible to us, 
particularly concermng those problems with which the social 
sciences deal It is hoped therefore that this book, both as a 
textbook in the schools and colleges and as a guide to the intelli 
gent and interested citizenry will be of aid ii^ preparing us for the 
transition from war to peace and in the building of a better 
America and a better world 
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PART I 


CHAPTER 1 

PERSONAL MALADJUSTMENT 

Personal and Social Disorganization A well known soci 
ologist once said that a wholesome personality somehow manages 
to satisfy the fundamental human wishes (for security, recogni 
tion love, and new experience) either m the waking state orf 
at least m his dreams This is essentially correct Adisoi^amzed 
personality cannot be called wholesome Such a personality 
does not solve the conflicts between contrary wishes that normally 
anse m his experience He suppresses one wish in order to 
satisfy another An organized person, on the other hand is one 
who manages to satisfy the fundamental wishes by solvmg the 
conflicts that come along m one of a number of ways One who 
has either lost the c?^pMte^K jolvipg his conflicts or has come 
to solve ool^ieM way, i& considered ^ dis 
organized personaility 

Disorganized personalities, such as cnmmals mendicants, 
tramps drug addicts alcoholics or ms^e mdmduails multiply 
in disorganized societies Indeed the number of these person 
alities m a given society serves as an mdex of the amount of 
orgamzation that exists The more of these personalities the 
less organization there is, and vice versa That is because m a 
well organized society human wishes are capable of satisfaction 
in a number of ways In such a society, no one needs narrow 
his choices down to one particular solution A disorganized 
society IS one in which the normal forms of contrcd no longer 
operate, the normal ways of satisfymg wishes no longer are 
easily available Thus a disorganized society promotes personal 
disoiganization When disorganized individuals multiply, they 
test the modes of control which a society must exercise in order 
to naaintam itself Hence disorganized mdividuals promote 
social disoiganization 
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* 1 iTirlividual IS one who, m a society like ours, 6an 

A .1.^ citizens for the satisfaction of the basic 

compete w* paragraphs that foUow we shaU consider 

human ™she» In „ho have faded m then 

" I'^ltnfacnon of then wishes Tie 

attempt to comp ^ individuals who. 

S"\r:o adjust themselves 

1 TwSrof competitive strivings The insane, considered 
next have lost the capacity for solving conflicts except in one 
^ ^ escaomg from the competitive life which we must all 
7acl The hLdess mdividual solves his problem by leaving 
A?coLumty in which he belongs by birth or long residence 
Che mendicaS solves his conflicts by exploiting the «>cial traits 
of those who have been moderately successfifl m the struggle 
ttods and services The drug addict and the alcoholic so^ 
the? conflicts by effecting an artificial state of pleasure (m 
‘ inner glow ) mstead of trymg to get normal satisfaction for 
their wifhes in a world of social competition FmaUy, the c™ 
nal is an mdividual who, though generally able to is 

unwiUii^ to do s<^ He IS also unwilling to escape either bodily 
or mentally from his social environment Hence his pmticul^ 
adjustment lies in wresting satisfaction from a reluctant society 
by a show of force, or cunnmg or both 
^Types of Mental Disorgamaation The types of ^en^ 
abnormality which we shaH oonsidet m this chapter are (1) the 
amentias ot types of mental defectiveness, or ty^s of feeble 
I Wedness (2) the dementias, or psychoses (as they ^e tech 
called) or the insanities (as they are popularly known) 
t (3) the psychopathic personahties All these abnormalities 
^ certain features m common They are individual disorders 

or^ciencies They have vast social implications They show 

the «ent to whidi social influences enter into mdividual ad 
justc^ts and ixuve to what extent the individual must be 
reckoned with m discussing social problems 

Indi^dual Differences and Mental Testing A recent study 

m a large American city brought out the fact that about 29 per 
cent of the pupils in the first grade of grammar school were not 
advanced enough mentally to start learning to read In 80^ 
communities as many as -<2 per cent of the pupOs Were m this 
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predicament The importance of this fact to us is that it indicates 
the existence of individual differences in our population This 
IS not a new discovery What is more the belief that mdmdual 
differences can somehow be tested is not especially Aew The 
earliest record of mental testing is foimd m Greek history ^ 

Durmg the period of the Trojan war a Greek named Ulysses paid no heed to the 
call to arms He was visited by the authorities and foimd plowing up the beach 
and sowing salt Someone thought of a way of testing his mentahty His infant 
Telemachus was placed m the horses path as he kept on plowmg Ulysses 
quickly turned aside and the test was regarded as conclusive 

The testmg of human mtelligence goes back many years 
Francis Galton in 1883, pioneered with a scAle of mental meas 
urements m England J MdK Cattell an American psycholo 
gist, advanced the approach to the study of individual differences 
and in 1893 proposed to measure intelligence Bmet and Henn 
French psychologists, constructed a crude mtelligence test m 
1895 It was not until 1905 however, that the first adequate 
test of mtelligence was constructed by the Frenchmen Bmet 
and Simon Bmet, a psychologist and Simon a physician 
conceived the idea of measuring human intelligence m terms of 
‘ mental age If there is such a thing as physiological age, or 
economic (eammg) age, or social (confirmation) age, or edu 
cational age, why not mental age'’ ^ Preparmg a senes of verbal 
smd motor performance tests Bmet and Simon standardized 
their tests by age groups, assigning each test a value in terms, of 
i&ental months The tests were arranged in such a way as to 
increase in difficulty year by year The value of each test was 
one year, or twelve months divided by the number of questions 
(or other tests) assigned to that year The total number of tests 
successfully passed thus gave the subject s mental age m “mental 
months Dividing the actual or physiological age in months 
by the mental age in months, Bmet and Simon obtamed a ratio 
showing the relation of the two ages to each other Multiplied 
by 100, to avoid fractions this ratio yielded an I Q, (mtelligence 
quotient) in round numbers 


M A (mental age) X 100 
G A (chronological age) 


1 F L Wdls, Mmid Tests in Chmcal Practice Wodd Bcxjk Company Yonkers 
on Hudscat N Y 1927 
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The Bmet Simon test is an individual test It has been widely- 
adopted, and in this country has been used m the Terman and 
Kuhlmann revisions, named after the psychologists who stand 
ardized them for American use In group tests, that is, tests given 
to a number of people at one time, the tendency is to measure the 
responses wh),ch psychologists consider basic to human intelli 
gence and to assign the individuals tested percentile ranks, based 
on total scores mstead of I Q, s Percentile ranks show how the 
achievement of each individual compares with that of others of 
his age group educational group or social group 
Thus It IS feir to say that mtelligence tests, used as a cntenon of 
mdmdual differences, serve as a standard of measurement in 
terms of brightness units Follo\^ing is the usually accepted 
table of I Q, s and their technical psychological equivalents 


TABLE I 


IQ. 

Psyckologtaal Designation 

0 to 24 

idiots 

25 to 49 

imbeciles 

so to 69 

morons 

70 to 79 

borderline defectives 

80 to 89 

dull normals 

90 to 109 

average normals 

no to 119 

bright individuals 

120 to 129 

superior individuals 

130 to 14? 

very superior mdividuals 

150 and np 

gemuses 


On the basis of standard tests it has been found that the fol 


lowing distnbotion of mtelligence may be assumed for the entire 


^^milation 


TABLE 11 


IQ 

Per Cent of Population 

55-6S 

0 33 

66-7S 

2 30 

76-85 

8 60 

86-95 

20 10 

96-105 

33 90 

106-115 

23 90 

116-125 

A 90Q 

126-1551 


156-145 
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It IS well to remember that I Q, s may change from time to 
time The mental age may advance out of proportion to the 
physiological age which, beyond a certam point, is considered 
constant 

Criteria of Mental Ef&ciency and Deficiency There are no 
people who do not possess at least some intelligence Intelligence 
means ‘ ability, and ability m its simplest terms refers to activity 
Since there are no individuals who do not act, there are no mdi 
viduals who are not intelligent Individuals do differ m degree 
of intelligence, and it is the degree that is important Narrowed 
down to basic conceptions intelligence implies four types of 
ability (1) the ability to learn quickly (2) the ability to per 
ceive a situation as a whole (mstead of partially and mcom 
pletely), (3) the ability to adjust oneself to a new situation, and 
(4) the ability to take and mamtam a given direction It is 
important to note that mtelligence depends on applications to 
everyday life It is primarily social m reference receiving expres 
sion m general information, school work, economic proficiency, 
and even moral reactions 

By mental deficiency we mean an arrested or sluggish develop- 
ment of so chilled n^ntal ’ abilities This of course implies 
inibility to meet socioeconomic demands m the way m which 
normal efficient individuals meet them In terms of mental age 
equivalents it is of some interest to note the foUowmg grades of 
feeblemindedness 


TABLE III 


Merit 1 Age 

Types of Feeblemindedn ss 

0 to 2 years 

idiocy (low middle and high) 

3 to 7 years 

imbecility (low middle and high) 

8 to 12 years 

moronity (low middle and high) 


A low grade idiot has a mental age of less than a year He is 
relatively helpless, although he can walk A middle grade idiot 
hais a mental age of one year He feed^ himself, but eats every 
thing he can place inside the mouth A high grade idiot mental 
age two years, eats discriminatingly, that is he can tell food from 
nonedible objects A low grade imbecile, mental age three to 
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four years, cannot work He plays a little, and in certain cases 
may try to help others A middle grade imbecile mental age 
five years, does only the simplest types of tasks A high grade 
imbecile, six or seven years old mentall), does tasks of short 
duration He will wash dishes run short errands dust around 
objects A moron of low grade type is eight to mne years old 
mentally He does light work makes up beds scrubs mends 
lays bricks care for the bathroom A middle grade moron 
aged ten years mentally, makes a good mstitution helper and 
can be depended on for routme work High grade morons 
eleven to twelve years old mentally, are m some respects a greater 
problem than those of lower mentahty They can do fairly com 
phcated work with only occasional oversight They can use 
machmery They can care for animals on farms They require 
no supervision at work but they will not plan their work It will 
be noticed that the concept of feeblemmdedness has definite 
psychologiceil implications determinable by test, and that a 
literary use of the concept is necessarily maccurate 
Extent and Causes of Mental Defiaency According to a 
report of the U S Bureau of the Census the institutional popu 
lation of epileptics and feebleminded individuals of the country 
rose firom approximately 62 000 to 109 000 between 1926 and 
1936, an increase from 48 to 73 per 100 000 population How 
ever these figures do not mclude many mental defectives housed 
m private institutions and many who are kept m their own 
homes On the basis of studies of vanous kinds, it has been 
estimated that the total number of feeblemmded individuals in 
the Umted States is m the neighborhood of a million This is 
much less than some estimates based on statistical surmises, 
led us to believe These surmises ran from nineteen to 
fiftf” million at one time It is obviously incorrect to call one 
sixth to two fifths of our population feebleminded 
To what can we attnbute the causes of mental deficiency of so 
large a number erf Amencans as even one million^ It is now gen 
erally b^eved that amentia m its vanous forms is due to a 
vanety of causes In some cases mjury (trauma) at the tune of 
birth is held responsible Infectious diseases prevailing m the 
mother s body dunng the child’s embryonic development may 
be causal Disturbances m the endoenne glands (such as the 
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thyroid pituitary and so on) toxic influences (alcoholism lead 
poisoning and the like) and malnutrition ha\ e been associated 
with feeblemindedness In all these cases it will be noticed the 
causal factor is presumed to influence the structures on which 
intelligence depends rather than to influence beha\ lor as such 
Low mentality has been assumed to be inherited through the 
germ plasm Intelligence depends on a great many unit char 
acters To assume that all these factors are equally and simul 
taneously involved in a grand hereditary seneme is somewhat 
dangerous Psychologists are now inclined to recognize that 
hereditary influences apply to the brain and nervous s} stem the 
endocrine glands and so on which may have an effect on intel 
ligence That intelligence as such is inherited is not considered 
likely The studies of such families as the Kallikaks and the 
Jukes did not as was thought once establish a clear case for 
heredity On the contrary it is now believed that the work on 
these families left much to be desired and that further research 
might show that environment had as much influence as heredity 
m those family histones 

Social Aspects of Mental Deficiency The two primary 
elements found m feeblemmdedness are (1) arrested mental de 
velopment, leading to the limitation of ability or what psycholo 
gists call performance and (2) inability to meet the ordinary 
problems of life leading to poor social adjustment These ele 
ments do not mplv that a mentally defective indnidual is not a 
member of society or is not entitled to consideration as such 
The truth of the matter is that much calumny and undeserved 
discrimination have been heaped on the mental defective be 
cause of failure to recognize this simple truth Mental defectives 
have some social intelligence, especially the imbeciles and the 
morons They have vocational possibilities They get married 
and lead quiet family lives They are not sexually dangerous 
as a rule, in spite of what newspaper usage of the term moron 
leads people to believe As a matter of fact the feebleminded 
are sexually inert and m some stages even indifferent It is true 
that those classified psychologically as morons make up a sizable 
perijentage of the delinquents and criminals who are appre 
hended thus reducing the average intelligence of prison popula 
tions in statistical studies But they also make uo a part of our 
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semiskilled and to a lesser extent the skilled labor 
group No level of social occupation is completely free of those 
of moromc mtelligence Of course, the higher in the scale of 
achievement a particular occupation is, the fewer mental defec 
tives may be expected to be found m it 

Social Treatment of Mental Deficiency In the long course 
of human history the feeblemmded received varymg types of 
treatment They have been abandoned to die, used as fools ’ 
or jesters, allowed to roam about as ready butts for practical 
jokers looked upon with superstitious awe, and treated as 

possessed Modern science and a democratic conscience have 
given us a better understandmg of and a more sympathetic atti 
tude toward the feeblemmded The treatment of feeblemmded 
ness derives from this attitude What it is m a given case de 
pends on (1) what the family of the deficient individual is able or 
willmg to do for him (2) what the community tolerates or does 
not tolerate m the way of mental backwardness (that is so far as 
schoohr^ vocational adjustment, and the like are concerned) 
and (3) the degree of mental deficiency which the individual 
shows on a mental test The types of treatment applied in dif 
ferent localities dependmg on existing laws and attitudes may 
be (I) eugemc or (2) euthenic The latter may be (a) custodial 
when the individual is treated away from home, or (b) rehabili 
tative (educational), when the mdividual is treated at a school 
and contmues to live at his own home 

A eugemc program is primarily concerned with the biolc^cal 
control of reproduction, aiming to prevent mental defectiveness 
m later years Such a program calls for surgery m some cases and 
the prohibition of mamage m others There are some state laws 
requinng this procedure today A euthenic program depends on 
reeducation, m or outside of institutions In general, most au 
thonties today agree that states should 

1 Determme who is feeblemmded, and how many feeble 
minded individuals there are 

2 Require registration of all recognized defectives 

3 Place mentally defective children m special schools 

4 Supervise, assist, and adjust the under cared for mental de 
fective 

5 Offer institutional care to idiots and imbeciles 
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6 Provide colonization and parole to those responding favor 
ably to training 

7 Segregate those not responding to training 

In this program obviouslv euthenics plays a dommant part 
The hope of euthenics derives from several dramatic anH his 
torical cases of improvement one of the most startlmg of which 
IS that connected with the name of a French physician Itard 
Itard s pupil, Segum who mvented a form board test of intelli 
gence, toured the United States in 1848 and lectured on the 
need to find means of rehabilitating mental defectives It took 
two or three decades for his teachings to bear fhnt A number 
of schools and mstitutions opened up m this country m the 
eighties A number of diagnostic psychological clinics sprang up 
the first of which was founded at the University of Pennsylvania 
by the psychologist Lightner Witmer m 1896 
• Cooperating with special schools of all types psychologists 
and psychological dimes carry on the work of diagnosis and 
trainmg of mental defectives The objective of traming idiots 
is to make these individuals easier to care for at home There is 
little hope of making all of them work for social ends Morons 
however, and even imbeciles are trained to acquire balance and 
muscular coordmation They are taught to pick out colors to 
discriminate sounds to taste smell and touch discrimmatmgly 
Speech traimng training m personal habits and the develop 
ment of useful abilities are aimed at wherever possible Some 
mental defectives do surprisingly well Some even acquire special 
talents, and give promise of making unusual adjustments along 
one certam line In any case the provision of space and trammg 
facilities for mental defectives is definitely a state responsibihty 
Because of their number and the problem they present the idiot 
and the imbecile are not our greatest concern m any case The 
moron is Lacking initiative the moron is very suggestible 
Suggestibility may lead him to crime Simple outlets for morons 
in useful fields are urgently needed 

The Criteria of Abnormal Behavior Amentia or feeble 
mindedness, refers to lack of intelligence This as we have 
pointed out, is not literally correct although it does imply an 
amount of ability which is less than that of normal individuals 
The origin of the word is of some significance when compared to a 
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related term dementia, or msamty meaning loss of intelli 
gence This also is relatively incorrect because intelligence is 
never completely or irretrievably lost Changes m intelligence 
however, are expected in mental abnormalities One of the 
st riking changes shown on tests takes the form of scatteration 
That is to say the individual s correct responses to the test are 
scattered He does not show decreasing ability with increasing 
difficulty, as is normally the case Instead he shows some ability 
on a low level and some ability on a higher level, with mterme 
diate abilities apparently lost suppressed or changed 

Changes m intelligence are not the only symptoms of psycho 
SIS Changes in emotional adjustment are prominent The 
emotional life of the psychotic is obviously distorted He shows 
either too much emotion or an apparent lack of emotion (level 
affect) Other symptoms are delusions and hallucmations By 
delusion we mean a defect of judgment which is out of harmonv < 
with reality Hallucmations are disorders of perception They 
may anse in any sensory field vision audition tactual sensation 
and so forth Hallucinations arise from withm, as it were The 
difference between hallucmations and delusions is not difficult 
to see A delusion is a false idea For instance, believing that 
one is Napoleon is a delusion An hallucination is a false per 
cept For mstance, “seeing pink elephants is that Along 
with hallucmations and delusions there is generally a lack of 
interest m the immediate situation, a relaxation of attention 
and of cntical ability, a dispersion of thoughts, a tendency 
toward mvention ” and what is called a weakened sense of 
reality ’ 

Psychoses, or msamties, sometimes take on bizarre forms A 
psychotic m a hospital wrote a composition entitled “Nothing 
Is Nothing It consisted of one Ime ‘ O No Not Nothing Noth 
mgne%Naughtiness Naught O To the psychologist this may 
have d^ite meanmg and to the psychotic it undoubtedly does, 
but to ffie average human bemg it is meaningless Occasionally 
the psy%)tic puts his thoughts clearly enough, but shows lack of 
OTganiz^ion or coherence Followmg is a letter wntten by a 
patient to his relatives at home He addressed them as * MPR,” 
meampg Mater Pater, and Robert (his brother’s name) The 
letter read 
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Dear M P R 

Does a count show bere^ Red white blue yellow green that s the wav to start 
We have a display out wmdo\ in window Towards Chappell we point noses 
Not a month and we 11 have snow Beard s my guardian Charles Beard The 
only thing and I believe I mentioned it I never did read him very much 

Maxwell Bodenheim Joseph \uslander tie that Off I go But glossary is the 
word Id ad meter rhvme mv entrails are cut and dried This is tantamount 
that fascism and Geneva nust be accepted 

With love 
XYZ 

The writings of psychotics are not always as strange as this ex 
ample would lead one to suppose Below is a letter which ap 
pears reasonably clear and connected Nevertheless it is just as 
revealing of mental disorder as was the previous note 

Ivir E Rex H R H Emp ^ 

X State Hospital 
My dear husband — 

Your royal highness please give some attention to the matt r we discussed 
not so long ago 

The walls and woodwork need cleaning very badlv heru I d like to do the 
work but — this soap is made of dead animal oils I believe — I wouldn t use it 

Am in need of some supplies we mentioned — and wish to plan for the 
preserving period — which is close at hand 

Please see me soon 

Sincerely 

your wife — \nnora P R 

Types and Causes of Mental Disorder Broadly speaking 
there are two large groups of mental disorders the organic and 
the functional By organic types of mental disorder we mean 
those m which a localizable change m the tissues of the organism 
can be associated with the individual s mental condition Ex 
amples are psychoses connected with syphilis lead poisoning 
endocrine changes alcoholism morphinism and so on By 
functional types of mental disorder we mean those in which 
there is no known or noticeable change in the constitution of the 
individual, the change being exclusively behavioral Examples 
of this kind of psvchosis are (1) dementia praecox (or schizo 
phrenia), (2) manic depressive (or circular) psvchosis and 
(3) true paranoia It is of some value to remember that there are 
four kinds of dementia praecox or schizophrenia that is (a) the 
simple (characterized by those fundamental svmptoms which 
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are true of all psychoses and which were described in the preced 
mg section) {b) the paranoid (charactenzed by extreme sus 
picion f^nrl attitudes of grandeur) (c) the catatonic (character 
ized either by overactivity and destructiveness or by inactivity, 
negativism and extreme mdilference) and (d) the hebephrenic 
(characterized by peculiar clownish and infantile reactions) 

The manic depressive type of psychosis is called circular 
because it takes the form of alternating attitudes of depression 
and maniaral excitement First comes excitement then depres 
Sion, then excitement again The psychosis called true para 
noia is similar to the paranoid dementia praecox type of illness, 
but differs from it m that the emotional adjustments of a true 
paranoiac may remam intact, and the individual’s intelligence 
does not appear to be affected The chief characteristics are 
delusions smd hallucmations woven into a plausible pattern 
which IS difficult to recognize as abnormal because of the mtelli 
gence and vigor of the mdividual involved Some men who 
have figured pronunently m the history of the world have been 
afflicted with this disease 

There are other types of psychoses The American Psychiatric 
Association lists over seventy major types There are also mixed 
types m which diagnosis is very difficult Mental abnormality is 
not easy to diagnose m any case and it is still less easy to treat 
Many puzzlmg problems remam to be solved If organic dis 
eases cause certain kinds of psychoses why do many mdivid 
uals afflicted with organic diseases show no mental disorders^ 
On the other hand there is no absolute assurance that structural 
changes are not involved m functional types of disorder The 
prevailing attitude now is that both functional and organic 
psychoses depend for their causation on a certain type of develop 
ment and its influence on later behavior 

As psychologists look at it, there are two kmds of causes to 
which psychotic disorders can be traced One of these is known 
as predisposmg ’ and the other as precipitatmg ” Predispos 
mg causes may be compared to an explosive substance conven 
lendy packed mto a ball and lying dormant withm the mdivid 
ual Preapitatii^ causes may be likened to a match which, 
when brought m contact with an explosive sets it off and bnngs 
on destruction Under predisposmg causes we list the infantile 
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conflicts of the individual which continue throughout life on an 
unconscious level These lead to false impressions false judg 
ments, defective inhibition of impulses defective emotionality 
and defective social orientation Thus delusions come into being 
They lead also to hidden aggressions hidden ambitions hidden 
fears hidden love aspirations for unattainable people Thus 
hallucinations later spring up However serious disorders de 
pend upon some factor to bring them into being They do not 
flare up of their own accord The factors immediately responsi 
ble we call precipitating causes Of these we might mention 
a few considered typical 

1 Fatigue (continuous strain lack of rest or sleep) 

2 Disease (especially bacterial infection) 

3 Pam (especially when long continued and excruciating) 

4 Physical injury or hemorrhage due to some other factor 

5 'Shock due to endocrine disturbance 

6 Drugs or alcohol 

7 Puberty, menopause old age ^ 

8 Failure in some vital venture 

9 Loss of acquired associations (money friends, parents or 
other relatives) 

10 Loss of economic status or honor (bankruptcy rape and 
so on) 

Illustrations showing how precipitating causes function are not 
hard to find The last depression drove many individuals to hos 
pitals for the insane The European war of nerves late in 
1939 almost doubled admissions to a London hospital for the 
insane within one week Financial reserves stock market crashes 
especially have long been associated with increase of mental 
disease Yet one must never lose sight of the fact that these 
precipitating causes are only secondary to the predisposing 
causes which are basic to mental disorder in all cases 

The Incidence of Mental Disorder What has been the 
general trend of mental disorders in this country^ What has been 
the cost of mental disorders^ What relation if any do age sex 
marriage, nationality and race, and finally locality have to the 
frequency of mental disorders^ It is a somewhat startling fact 
that while the population of the United States has doubled 
within the last fifty years the population of our hospitals for the 
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insane has increased ninefold within the same period This is 
true regardless of the fact that many cases are treated m private 
institutions and many public charges are transferred from 
hospitals for the insane after they have been declared mcurable 
to general hospitals homes for the aged and so on In 1 880 the 
number of patients in American hospitals was about 41,000 
This has grown to somewhat over half a million m 1938 Statis 
tics show that there are 554 000 beds in general hospitals of 
which about half are filled On the other hand there are 570 000 
beds m hospitals for the insane and 96 per cent of these are filled 
There are some 3000 psychiatrists or physicians in charge of 
mental disorders, some 3600 nurses, and over 29,000 attendants 
m the 506 hospitals for the mentally ill in this country They 
adnut almost 110 000 patients every year and discharge about 
85,000 patients 

The average length of hospitalization is three years per 
induidual, but of course this varies with patient and illness It 
was once supposed th^ there was greater probability of mental 
disorder at an early age, but Robertson, a psychiatrist has found 
that there is a short declme m number of patients only at age 
fifty, and a steady rise until death Sharp increases in frequency 
of commitment were noted at (a) the age of puberty, (b) change 
of life (menopause), and (c) the onset of senescence In recent 
years there has been noted an increase in aged patients m many 
hospitals A large Illinois hospital recently reported that the 
aged made up 40 per cent of its population an increase of 25 per 
cent within ten years Much of the increase generaliy, and that 
m regard to aged patients especially must be understood to be a 
wault of the growing realization that mental abnormalities are 
draeases and also that there is a possibility of cure in many cases 
There a tendency to turn over to the state mentally ill relatives 
who were once tolerated at home 

The statistics dealing with sex distribution m hospitals for 
mental diseases show an almost equal number of both sexes 
The odds are slightly in favor of the men Psychoses associated 
ii^th syplSiis and alcoholism are more frequent in men than in 
YOmen In the manic depressive group, women predominate — 
t^ to one There is Uttle» difference so far as the schizophrenic 
group IS concerned The incidence of mentsd disorder, by and 
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laige, IS greater in single than in married people There are 
two reasons for this First there is less likelihood that those 
tending toward mental disorder will marry Second the marital 
state favors an adjusted type of life In regard to nationality 
It has been found that there is little difference between the chil 
dren of immigrants and the children of natives o4 9 per thousemd 
being the first ratio and 34 6 the ratio for the second group 
Other statistics along this line appear to be spurious 

Very mterestmg findmgs were recently made m ecological 
studies of city zones in relation to psychoses These studies 
reported by H W Dunham and R E L Fans sociologists 
brought out the fact that psychotic patients classified in terms 
of residence in their oiigmal communities tend to cluster near 
the center (oldest section) of the city The highest rate for 
schizophrenia is found in Hobohemia roommg house areas and 
communities near the center of the city Areas of social disorgam 
zation generally show higher rates than outlying areas, and this 
IS true regardless of how they are located with regard to the center 
of the city Manic depiessives are relatively more frequent in 
regions of higher rental and schizophrenics in regions of lowei 
rental, roommg houses and slums The findmgs on the organic 
psychoses are not as definite However these psychoses are 
found to harmonize with the distribution of poverty delm 
quency and venereal disease Studies similar to those of Fans 
and Dunham, based on Chicago were made m 1939 by vanous 
sociologists m Omaha, Milwaukee Kansas City St Louis and 
Peona The findings were substantially the same 

Social Treatment of Mental Disorders A study made by 
Fuller, a psychiatrist shows that 100 patients selected at ran 
dom in the hospitals for mental diseases m this country are dis 
posed of m the following way 


TABLE IV 



Pe Cent 

Discharged with favorable outcome 

35 

Discharged unimproved 

7 

Died in hospital 

42 

In hospital at the end of 16 years 

16 



100 
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In an analysis of 600 unselected cases of females and 600 cases of 
males Fuller found that at the end of the first year the fol 
lowing disposition is made 

Schizophrenia 69 still in hospital 

3 8y died 

Manic depressive psychosis 34 4^ still m hospital 

7 7 died 

It IS thus obvious that a large portion of both types of patients 
remain in hospitals once they are admitted continuing to be a 
state responsibility We say that these patients are a state re 
sponsibility-i because the majonty of them are not treated in pri 
vate institutions, and because all of them must be treated in 
institutions of some kmd Individuals suffenng from cet-tain 
kmds of mental disorders previously mentioned (psychopathic 
personalities) can be treated at home and even while continuing 
at work Psychotics cannot be so treated 

The institutions admitting psychotics are under state or fed 
eral supervision, and offer temporary or permanent care A com 
mitment certificate must be signed by a licensed physician before 
the patient is accepted for observation at a county hospital Be 
fore commitment the patient must be brought before a county 
judge who m private session, goes over the medical evidence, 
questions relatives listens to a social worker’s report and^ with 
the aid of a jury of physicians commits or frees the patient under 
observation Once in a state hospital, the patient is treated by 
various smtable techniques Recently developed techniques 
give promise of a larger percentage of cures and also indicate 
that many cases which formerly took much time to recover can 
now be discharged as cured earlier and with greater certainty 
of makmg an adequate adjustment 
Psychoses are diseases They are not shameful diseases They 
are no more shameful than are cancer and tuberculosis A good 
deal of public education is necessary to bring people to the 
realization that a psychosis must be treated like any other disease, 
and that discharged patients must be helped to recovery, instead 
of being destroyed by insidious references and even threats by 
intolerant family members, employers or neighbors Above 
all there is need for a campaign to teach people that mental 
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disorders are preventable, and the way to prevent them is to 
forestall the predisposing not the precipitatmg causes To make 
possible preventive education on a larger scale the Interna 
tional Mental Hygiene movement has come into existence 

The Prevention of Mental Disorders Mental hygiene has 
reference to those principles of preventive treatment which ma y 
be expected to reduce the incidence of mental disease It means 
the combination of both social and mdividual factors that will 
lead to this result In a general way we may say that anything 
promoting social health, social welfare m the larger sense better 
housing more recreation, better educational facilities and so 
on IS of help The establishment of clinics and the treatment 
of the young before mental disease has had a chance to blossom 
out is strongly advocated by those who are concerned with this 
problem Proper vocational guidance of the young is a preven 
tive measure Personal freedom consistent with security is a 
preventive principle of great sigmficance 

On the individual side the first problem is to strike a balance 
between altruism and individualism Prolonged self gratifica 
tion IS possible only through the satisfaction of others Denial of 
present pleasures often mezms larger future gratifications This 
does not mean that one must escape from himself evade his 
emotional promptings or refuse to admit that there is a problem 
facing him One must be honest with oneself and profit by his 
own as weU as other people s mistakes One must not refuse to 
consider defeat as final when it comes or try to explain it away 
on some fictitious ground The desire to conquer not to give up 
IS eminently worth while but one must know when to stop 
Tolerance for others patience and a sincere desire to improve 
oneself without admittmg necessarily that one is inferior to 
others is essential to the acquisition and retention of one s 
mental health 

Inferiority feelmgs may begin with social unpopularity To 
be mentally well an individual must feel accepted must have 
social status (social standing) somewhere One must pay atten 
tion to what others like to talk about and what others like to do 
to get alqng with them One must learn to like to prefer being 
with others to being alone One must be willing to sympathize 
with others and to be ready to cause himself some little incon 
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vemence to help others m need One must be considerate of 
others — not sarcastic or bossy One who is eager to show 
others up to flare up when others unmtentionally do something 
one does not like to impose on others without wanting to recipro 
cate their favors, is not likely to be well adjusted Social adjust 
ment, above all, involves the development of those skills which 
make social activities enjoyable dancing polite conversation 
and playmg social games Fmally one must learn to rely on 
one s understandmg of other people their motives m behavior 
for an adjustment of one s own attitudes Every well adjusted 
individual must be a lifelong student of his own personality and 
the personalities of other people x 

Types of Homelessness There are personal maladjustments 
in which mental deficiency or insanity do not play a prominent 
part This IS not to say that they are not mentzil maladjustments 
Ttie feeblemmded do not know how to participate in the life of 
the community Psychotics may*or may not know how, but 
cannot participate to their advantage or to the advantage of 
others The types we are about to discuss are generally called 
psychopathic personalities They are not necessarily unable to 
participate in social life to advantage They are people who 
adopted a pattern of life which they consider of advantage to 
themselves but which is not to the advantage of the larger com 
mumty In discussing these types we must be careful to distin 
guish them from similar types that do not come under the cate 
gory of psychopathic personalities, though socially they may 
display many similar characteristics 
The tramp and the bum, the first psychopathic types we shall 
consider, belong in the general category of homeless men But 
not all homeless men are psychopathic Homelessness, as such 
takes the form of horizontal social mobility (to distinguish it 
from vertical mobility which has reference to advancement m 
group status) or movement of mdividuals between or within 
groups m space Social mobility itself may take varied forms 
Itmayappear as a mass movement for instance Pressed by the 
need for ^pace or food moved by ambition for domination or 
conquest driven by religious or racial persecution, people have 
moved in groups over long distances The pilgnmages, the 
Underground Railroad before the Civil War, the Gold Rushes 
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the Silver Rushes, and more recently the migiations of Czechs 
Frenchmen Jews Nonvegians Poles Spaniards and others are 
examples of mass mobility and homelessness Yet they are of 
course not examples of personal psychopathy 

There is a type of homelessness which imolves family gioups 
The return of the desert to the western Dakota lands and the 
dust storms sweeping through Texas Oklahoma Oregon and 
other states, brought about large scale family migrations These 
migrations so vividly described by John Steinbeck invoke farm 
families seeking new lands to till new plots on which to stake 
their homes, new jobs any jobs promising survival Recentk 
over a million families driven by city competition took to trailer 
travel The number of these trailer migrants is growing rapidly 
Mexican immigrant families streaming inio the United States 
m increasing numbers live in boxcars along railroad tracks al 
ways ready to take up the trail again These are serious social 
problems but they are not examples of personal psychopathy 
Both mass and family mobility should be distinguished from in 
dividual mobility There are types of individual mobility which 
may be called institutional This tvpicaily is migration 
within and between groups Peddlers and traveling salesmen 
come under this category They repiesent a habitual not a 
casual type of traveling These travelers intend from the begm 
ning to return home and ultimately they do so They cannot 
thus be considered psychopathic in an^ sense Another type of 
mobility IS that of individualized long continued mobility n 
which the individual does not plan to return home By a home 
less person m this sense we mean one who has given up his status 
m both the family and the community and along with that his 
responsibilities as a family man and a community member \s 
long as such an individual continues to wander he hcis no status 
anywhere for he does not attach himself anywhere In speaking 
of this type, the sociologist Park has said that he might have 
gained his freedom, but he lost his direction Here then is a 
borderline type who may present some mental problems of social 
importance if and when he faces certain conditions \ 

Individualized homeless men have been variously classified 
One of the best classifications is that proposed bv Nels Anderson 
sociologist, who has lived on the road among homeless migrants 
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and has written two books on the subject Anderson classifies 
homeless men mto seasonal laborers migratory casual laborers 
nonmigratory casual laborers ( home guard ) and bums One 
pomt stressed by Anderson is worth repeatmg, namely traveling 
or casual local workers should be distinguished from psycho 
pathic derelicts who are unattached 

Characteristics of Homeless Migrants In a volume dealing 
with boy and girl migrants m America, Thomas Mmehan has 
given us a report of what he has found m 884 mterviews with 
1377 boys and 88 girls on the road In regard to nativity, he 
naturally found the overwhelming majority of both boys and 
girls to be American The nativity of the parents differed to a 
greater extent than the nativity of the migrants themselves 
While the majonty likewise were native Americans there was a 
sprinklmg of nationals from virtually every country in Europe 
The median age was seventeen The largest number of migrants 
claimed to have both parents living, but the next largest group 
claimed that their fathers were dead Comparatively few stated 
that both of their parents were dead or that they had step 
parents The vast majority claimed that their fathers were 
unemployed About 25 per cent said, m addition that their 
older brothers or iSisters were unemployed The average period 
of unemployment was over a year The average length of travel 
was given as between twelve and eighteen months With regard 
to education, the group represented a range runnmg from less 
than fourth grade of grammar school to college graduation, with 
the curve sloping toward the former end The average achieve 
ment was eight years of grammar school Very few had physical 
defects 

Judgmg from their educational achievement, at any rate, it is 
not possible to say that the average migrant is feebleminded, al 
though there are some feebleminded mdividuals among them 
It IS probable that most of them are neither schizophrenic nor 
masiic depressive in make up The majority of them however, 
are -'mdividuals afflicted with personality disorders These 
individuals find hving without steady work relatively easy, and 
thus what little ambition they have had they quickly lose, as 
they join the unemployed, though probably employable, part of 
our population The usual personality disorders found are 
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restlessness, inability to concentrate, lack of social insight, and a 
consistent disregard for the rights of the stable citizens of this 
country, wherever found This does not mean that migrants do 
not have a culture of their own Theirs is a culture of mobility 
embracing opinions and attitudes adapted to and resulting from 
their type of life 

The hobo works at whatever jobs he can get as dishwasher 
waiter porter janitor while in the city as teamster lumberman 
hai^ester, or all round farmhand while on the road Migratory 
casual laborers or tramps do the same types of work but do 
them less steadily making movement rather than earnmgs their 
goal Robbing boxcars and pilfermg forbidden by the hobo 
code of the road, is found occasioneilly among the so called 
tramps Nonmigratory bums, the home guard prefer beg 
gmg either directly or under the guise of shoestring razor blade 
or pencil sellmg Some members of the home guard pretend 
to be sick and use children to make a stronger sentimental 
appeal The bums are the least adjusted of the homeless men 
Most of them are either alcoholics or drug addicts or old help 
less, unemployable men who gra\itate between cheap lodgmg 
houses and the jail 

Causes and Treatment of Individualized Homelessness 

The group investigated by Mmehan gave four reasons for their 
homelessness Over 80 per cent gave hard times as their 
reason Others mentioned trouble with girl fondness for travel 
dislike for school and conflicts at home There is no doubt that 
mobility mcreases in periods of unemployment and widespread 
distress Since floating laborers ture always m demand for work 
on bridges railroads irrigation projects har\ ests and so forth 
unemployed mdividuals venture forth with the view to just such 
employment Some fields of agriculture and industry depend on 
a migratory labor reserve and actually encourage it 

But noneconomic reasons figure prominently also A cnsis in 
the life of an individual may become a turning point in his life 
This IS particularly true when he fails to make the necessary ad 
justment to meet the crisis The latter may derive from quarrels 
at home, or it may be due to disturbances in status resulting 
from death, divorce or separation Sometimes migratorv careers 
begin because the individual committed a socially disapproved 
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act and expected dire consequences Homeless men are t>pi 
cally, individuals who for one reason or another lost their status 
From the time the mdmdual becomes aware of his loss of status 
he contmues to deteriorate by degrees until he reaches the lowest 
stages One does not as a certam sociologist has put it become 
a ^ fledged and self satisfied social pariah all at once »Ye 
might add One does not become a psychopathic personality all 
at once Neither does one become that in every case 

It IS obvious from even this brief analysis of causes entering 
into individualized homelessness that the problem is not so simple 
as it often appears to many individuals concerned with it 
Officers charged with law enforcement arrest every unfamiliar 
individual who looks suspicious * Since all migrants are bound 
to be unfamiliar thev are peculiarly liable to this type of treat 
ment on the grounds that they may cause trouble Employers 
in most mdustnes fight shy of the migrant on the grounds that 
he IS unaccountably lazv and undependable Preachers are in 
clmed to ascribe social mobility to the loss of leligious influence 
and the unresponsiveness of the mdmdual to moral doctrines 
Educators stress lack of character traming m the home and lack of 
specific trade preparation 

There is no doubt that people who pull up their roots and 
abandon their backgrounds threaten the well being of the nation 
For the most part the policy of nonititerference wifli freedom of 
behavior has been foUov^ed m this country Ttie social work 
methods followed by some states in administering aid include 
gettmg all information available through observation and 
mvestigation before adoptmg some plan of action If these were 
fijllowed everywhere more cases undoubtedly would be prop 
erly adjusted But social workers treating individual cases cannot 
solve the problem completely Improved housmg and public 
hygiene, migratory schools an unemployment service helping to 
decrease unemployment by directmg labor to regions open to 
employment subsistence farming and vocational traming are 
needed to solve the problem m a constructive and thorbugh 
going way Our national defense program may help us solve the 
problem, but many of the features mentioned will still have their 
w^gfetn l4ie treatment of our transient population 

of Mendicancy Mendicancy or begging, is only a 
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m nor aspect of homelessness It need not be a part of that prob 
lem and it exists largely as a problem in its own right The 
homeless need not be beggars Beggars aie not generally home 
less However in some respects these problems are alike Beg 
gars, like individualized migrants are not necessarily feeble 
minded or insane and they are certainly not cri mi n all y mclmed 
or they would not turn to begging as a way out of their difficulties 
Beggmg IS done m one of three fundamental ways by letter 
by card, and by hand When done by letter it reaches sym 
pathetic citizens at holiday seasons It has been estimated that 
ovei 100,*000 beggmg letters pass through the New York post 
office alone during the Chnstmas season At least 40 000 letters 
pass through the mails of the Chicago post office at Christmas 
time The estimate for Philadelphia is 25 000 and from 10 000 
to 1 000 letters are supposed to clear m cities like Cleveland, 
St Louis Buffalo Los Angeles and Cmcinrati ^ Many of these 
letters, needless to say, are not of the tvpe a social service agency 
would recommend for attention 

The card method second in frequency only to the letter is 
widely practiced by ex service men by men and women of reli 
gious temperament who combine the appeal of the church with 
that of personal meptitud? and* physically handicapped indi 
viduals who can make their defects obvious The sales appeal 
o^ a card is well nigh irresistible But the approach of the 
beggar using his hat or hand is far more effective Of those 
usii^ this approach we distinguish several tyqies There is the 
‘whimng moocher” the panhandlei who uses a child as 
an accomplice, the flopper,’ who arranges himself in such a 
way that his crippled figure attracts immediate attention the 
throw out, a type of beggar possessing a double jointed body 
which he is able to dislocate m such a wa> as to give the appear 
ance of paralysis, and finally there is the highheeler a type 
of beggar whose unevenly constructed shoes give him the appear 
ance of a lame individual ^ These are but a few of the manyr 
ingenious devices used by^ mendicants to achieve their ends 
Hence, the tyqies are many in number 

F McDermott Beggars by Mail Reader s D gest 1936 
s A Moms Some Social and Mental Aspects of Mendicancy Socid For r 
June 1927 
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The Characteristics of Mendicants All mendicants have one 
trait m common regardless of the differences that may charac 
tenze them They all employ the infantile method of securing 
satisfaction for their wants — namely asking for it with the feel 
ing that they have a claim on the sentiments of other people A 
mendicant is childlike in approach because he never developed 
an attitude of adult responsibility Nevertheless beggars do not 
appear childlike in explammg the approach they use They are 
inHinfy^ to rationalize it m different ways offermg what to them 
appears to be good argument m favor of mendicancy Nimkoff ^ 
m a study of the personality problems of beggars offered some 
typical illustrations of beggar philosophy One beggar for in 
stance, claimed that he was not inferior to others that beggmg 
was merely his way of literally getting even with those who 
are successful in other ways In another case Nimkoff found the 
mendicant was more interested in sympathy than in income and 
was more gratified by a word of kindness than by a monetary 
contribution This man who was physically handicapped, 
decided that medical people could not help him because they 
would not In another case the drive for security was super 
seded by the wish for social status or recognition This beggar 
was saving a considerable portion of his income and investing 
It m stock His aim was to be somebody some 4ay In one 
case Nimkoff found, the beggar was trymg to escape from him 
self to readjust himself after a gruesome family tragedy He had 
been confined to a sanitarium after the loss of his wife and, when 
he recovered, he contmued to wander about helpless and de 
pendent on others One case typical of many showed a man 
who had been m the military service of the United States eager 
to settle accounts with those who had not risked their lives and 
taken pumshment The conflict here was kmdled by a wish for 
justice as much as a desire for revenge 

In all these types, however certain general traits could be dis 
cemed They were all more or less given to simulation, a con 
scipus eagerness to deceive They were all more or less isolated 
physically and socially They appeared eager to retreat imme 
diately after makir^ contact with their patron, and tned to 

* M F Nimkoff Personality Problems of 6eg^:ars Sociology and Social Research 
May 1928 
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evade conversation, if possible They were found to live gener 
ally in rooininghouses, where social distance among residents 
IS at a maximum This physical and social isolation invariably 
leads to certain personality traits of an antisocial character 
Tho§e who do not develop into grossly abnormal individuals, 
and many of them do not develop a self justifymg (rationalizing) 
philosophy Occasionally beggars are found to be cooperating 
with other be^ars In any case, they do not try to compete with 
other beggars They have found this to be mutually detrimental 
Sometimes they exchange districts by agreement Sometimes 
they claim squatter sovereignty ’ rights, and enforce their claims 
to a particular locale A thorough knowledge of holiday dates, 
fairs and pubhc gatherings helps beggars systematize their work 
On this basis, and with this knowledge, they arrange to divide 
their potential spoils without bemg in one another s way 

Causes and Treatment of Mendicancy From the foregomg, 
the causes in many cases can be easily surmised It is evident 
that beggars labor under conflicts of a personal nature, and that 
mendicancy to them is simply one way of solvmg these conflicts 
Failure in mdustry is sometimes at the bottom of such conflicts 
Personality defects may precede these conflicts but, at any rate, 
the conflicts precede the decision to turn to mendicancy Shift 
less mdividuals, over suspicious individuals and those malad 
justed mdividuals who struggle against their neighbors and 
fellow workers, come to look upon mendicancy as the only way 
out of their heed for isolation combmed with security Smce 
they are seldom skilled workers, they quickly find themselves 
out of employment With a growing sense of social dependence, 
due to repeated failure at work and mability to secure employ 
ment even with the aid oi agencies the potential mendicamt 
amves at the position where he is ready to trade his need for 
status for the easiest way of achievmg security without work 
Old age dependency, of course may be m itself an inducement, 
quite aside from the earning history of the individual Accord 
ingtol L W Squier one person in eighteen of our wage earners 
reaches age stxty five m penury Many of these turn to men 
dicancy as the way out Drink and drugs, to be discussed m a 
later section, contnbute a certain percentage to the army of 
mendicants A study of 2000 inmates of a New York lodgmg 
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house has shown nine out of ten to be fond of liquor Industrial 
acadents are a potent source of mendicancy One reason for 
this IS that these accidents may impose serious financial burden 
upon the worker and supply an excellent rationali:^atiod foi the 
occupation of begging Basically, begging may go back to a 
childhood habit of soliciting change from good natured adults, 
be they parents or friends or utter strcingers Once the method 
becomes recognized as effective it is not difficult to resort to it 
when social and econonaic stresses leave few other ways and 
none as easy to the mdividual 

The efiective treatment of mendicancy depends first of all, 
on a change m existing social attitudes In primitive groups 
there could be nothmg more simple than sharmg belongmgs and 
products of the chase or agriculture In a competitive economv 
this approach is impossible But people practice charity in an 
irrational way They do not stop to consider whether the group 
has agencies capable of providmg for these maladjusted mdivid 
iials They do not stop to consider whether, basically, an eco 
nomic system that leaves men unemployed and without visible 
sources of mcome, is m need of mending Indiscriminate giving 
goes on, because the givers practice charity for the good of their 
own souls rather than for the gooo oi the lecipients Prestige 
m the eyes of companions especially ladies, is often a temptation 
which men cannot overcome Fear of losing status by being 
called ‘stmgy’ is a powerful motive on the part of donors The 
attitude of supenonty which is promoted by such givmg is often 
a powerful mcentive also Finally the fe£ir that the mendicant 
might turn to crime and is to be favored because he has not 
done so in some cases serves as a justification for indiscriminate 
givmg Some form of advertising the means of organized ociety 
for dealmg with inadequate individuals ought to be estaohshed 
There ought to be social security of the kind recentlv adopted 
applicable to those who are not merely old but physically handi 
capped There ought to be employment opportunities for those 
handicapped who are willing, but unable to get work Some 
social agencies in large urban centers are operatmg shops for the 
handicapped and finding markets for their goods This work, 
how ever is still m its pioneenng stage Vocational trammg in 
many cases might be a solution Successful constructive work" 
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With discouraged poverty stricken individuals can prevent 
mendicancy which affects the commumty as much as it affects 
the individual concerned 

Alcohol and the Alcoholic Alcohol has been variously 
regarded as a drug a food and a narcotic poison As a drug it is 
little used m modern medicme older uses being rapidly replaced 
or given up As a food it has long ceased to be of value As a 
narcotic poison it is stiU effectne, when taken in sufficient 
quantity There is no evidence that it necessarily shortens life, 
that IS, produces the characteristic effect of a toxm or poison 
A study of 7500 cases made by Raymond Pearl ^ at the Johns 
Hopkms Hospital, has shown that moderate drinking does not 
affect the span of life Excessive drinking, however, by harden 
mg the artenes, the liver, and so forth defimtely shortens life 
The span of life of habitual excessive drinkers is shorter as com 
pared with that of moderate dnnkers and that of the average 
population 

t)r William Healy of Boston, a psychiatrist, has said that 
anyone who has half studied human mebriety must have 
reached the conclusion that many alcoholics are defective or 
insane ’ A study made in Great Britain and based on 3000 
cases, hzis shown 49 per cent of the alcoholic group to be men 
tally defective A study of 100 inebriates in Boston showed 37 per 
cent of them to be mentalh defective The truth is somewhqfe 
between these figures, as far as intelligence is concerned But it 
must be remembered that both estimates refer to habitual alco 
holies As far as psychosis (insanity) is concerned the findings 
m both studies are interesting The British study reported that 
only 2 per cent, and the Boston study only 7 per cent could be 
diagnosed as psychotic The conclusion to be drawn is not that 
the majority of occasional and zilmost hedf of the habitual 
alcoholics &re normal ijidividuals There is a high correlation 
between mental disoi^anization and alcoholic addiction There 
IS furthermore a high correlation between alcoholism and mental 
conflict leading to psychopathy Alcoholism leads to nervous 
ins tability A restless person seeks relief from inner pressure 
by dnnking a psychopathic personalitv may be easily induced 

* R Pearl Alcohol Biological Aspects The Encyclop dia of the Social S lences The 
Macmillan Company New York 1930 
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by others to partake The disUirbmg effect of liquor however 
leaves him m worse condition than before Far from solving his 
conflicts the alcoholic becomes indifferent to responsibility 
and open to more numerous difficulties He loses ambition to 
live and work His afiections also wane We thus see that alco 
holism IS a self perpetuatmg type of difficulty which tends to in 
crease the very problems it seeks to overcome 
On the social side we find alcoholism to be no less a problem 
than It IS physically or psychologically While children cannot 
mherit alcoholic tendencies they may be poorly nourished and 
develop inferior nervous systems as a result of their parents 
addiction Then, too they are mvariably victims of neglect and 
abuse The family usually suffers from a lack of the means of 
subsistence due to the growing inefficiency of the provider and 
his loss of earning power Family life is often broken up or other 
wise adversely affected About 25 per cent of the families de 
pendent on alcoholics become relief cases Accidents are shown 
by statistics to multiply as a result of heavy dnnfctng Property 
destruction is commo» among alcoholics There seems to be 
some justification for thinking that alcohol predisposes mdivid- 
uals to criminal behavior This does not mean that alcoholism 
could be regarded as a cause of such behavior By reducing 
normal social inhibitions, bv perverting judgment and reasoning 
cqjd above all by releasing feelmgs of a^ession, alcohol helps 
the criminal operate more effectively In this sense, it is an 
adjuvant if not a cause of crime 
Causes and Treatment of Alcoholism Alcohohsm should be 
considered a problem only when it is chrome and excessive 
Chronic alcoholism undoubtedly is a distressmg personal and 
social symptom, and has always been a powerful factor in per 
sonal and social disorganization The Ime of demarcation be 
tween moderate and excessive use of alcohol is not easy to draw 
Alcoholism as a social mstitution began when mdividuals 
discovered kfeen* temporary stimulation m the use of liquor 
Unaware of its ultimate effect soaal groups adopted alcohol as 
an element m social contact The influence of others was meant 
to be a check on unfavorable reactions Ultimately, however, 
the use of alcohol becomes a habit devoid of social meaning to the 

individual As such it compensates the alcoholic for failure to get 
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satisfaction from his work or family life Often it is an attempt 
to evade unforgettable, unforgivable disappointments In some 
cases It IS found to be an infantile revenge reaction perpetrated 
against parents In its general aspects alcoholism is a mode of 
regression to infancy where all was well and all problems were 
taken care of by adults 

The mayor of a Massachusetts town announced as late as 
1938 that he would order all drunkards ensconced in a tiger 
cage on wheels and drawn through town behind a paddy 
wagon until they can say truly rural without hiccoughs or 
other punctuation marks The t^vn founded in the seven 
teenth century has seen sterner treatment imposed on such 
people in the form of wooden stocks, in which the feet and the 
hands of the culpnt were pinioned while he was exposed to the 
scorn and calumny of the rest of the community Regardless of 
whether this technique will brmg lastmg benefits to the town m 
question, it is hardly necessairy to say that it is not applicable 
to the problem in other regions The important goal to be 
achieved is the creation of a distaste for liquor Sanitariums for 
alcoholics usually rely on cathartics, simple food hygiene new 
habits of hvmg and mterestmg work It takes at least five years, 
however, to bmld up lastmg habits Outside of institutions 
the problem presents many difficulties amd attempts at treat 
ment have met with vaned degrees of success Being an escape 
from reality the pattern of life which alcoholism represents is not 
easy to change for something more invitmg, or at least equally 
satisfy ing emotionally, must be provided to replace it Psycho 
logical treatment is difficult because the patient himself seldom, 
seeks relief Without his cooperation mental treatment is futile 
Hypnosis has but a temporary effect The hope, hence lies m 
an educated public opinion rather than in mdividual treatment 
Until a social stigma is attached to alcohol in civilized society, 
there is little chance of preventing alcoholic excesses 

Drug Addiction and the Addict Narcotics were known ages 
ago There is evidence that the Chinese emperor Shen Nung, in 
the twenty eighth century b c taught the people to cultivate 
hemp for its fiber yieldmg hashish, one of the habit formmg 
drugs The Egyptians and the Persians used narcotic drugs 
Vergil refers to the opium poppy in the Aenetd Among primi 
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toes the effects of narcotics have been well known Their use 
and recognition are piopagated among primitives for cere 
mon al purposes The effects of narcotics are regarded as super 
natural and associated v\ ith various magical rites Of all the nar 
cotic drugs leading to addiction those of greatest importance 
are (1) opium and its derivatives (morphine codem heroin 
and so foith) obtained from the seed capsule of the poppy 

(2) cocaine produced from a South American plant and finally 

(3) Hashish or locoweed and the notorious marijuana (or 
marihuana) derived from Indian hemp grown m Mexico, the 
United States, and elsewh^e 

It was estimated that in 1919, there were 200 000 drug 
addicts m the city of New York alone Recent estimates range 
from 100 000 to 1 000 000 for the United States China was 
reported to have had over 2 500,000 addicts in 1927 In proper 
tion to Chma s population, this is less than we should expect, if 
our own statistics are correct A study of 2500 addicts in Chicago 
disclosed some mterestmg facts The modal (average) age was 
found to be 30-34 Less than 8 per cent were under 25 Addic 
tion was foimd to have begun at ages 20-’29 One third of the 
addicts reported a history of 5-1 4 years addiction another third 
reported 5 vears and the last third claimed to have used the drug 
(opium) for 15 years or more Educationally 69 5 per cent 
had less than an eight year grammar school education as over 
against 615 per cent for the general 'population The majority 
of the addicts were native white Americans Negroes made pp 
17 per cent of the group though they are only 7 per cent of the 
total population Occupationally 30 per cent of the group 
belonged to the domestic and personal service category It is a 
significant fact that three fifths of all known female addicts were 
found to belong to this occupation There was an excessive 
percentage of single males and divorced females m this group 

It is inacturate and somewhat futile to talk of the personality 
traits of all drug addicts as if they made up a single group of 
uniform character Those under the influence of heroin and mor 
phine for example change from drunken fighting psychopaths 
to sober cowardly, nonaggressive idlers On the other hand; 
^^iSi^uana renders the individual recklessly aggressive, and leads 
to impulsive behavior of which he is normally incapable There 
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are a few traits however which may be said to belong to drug 
addicts taken en masse One of these is that they are dl gener 
ally uncooperative untrustworthy and relati\elv helpless 
They must all alike be considered diseased mdividuals They are 
inadequate emotionally and all of them possess notorioush poor 
judgment Realizing that they are dependent on the drug and 
that relief is useless that they are outcasts socially they become 
quickly discouraged and reconciled to their position They 
generally suffer from digestive disturbances and lack of sound 
sleep Deprived of their favorite drug they manifest restlessness 
depression perspuation nausea cramps ner\ous exhaustion 
and even physical collapse 

Causes and Treatment of Drug Addiction This problem is 
more serious than alcoholism Narcotics are habit forming to an 
extreme degree and they leave a powerful effect on the orgamsm 
because as time goes on the quantity used must be continually 
increased The causes of addiction are generally traced either to 
medical prescriptions oflfered to appease pain and suffermg oi; to 
self administration of drugs under tempting conditions These 
conditions may be provided by an associate or someone commer 
cially interested m disposmg of the product It is thus not diffi 
cult to trace the causal influence to its beginnmg The reason 
for continuance is difficult to state Of course physiologically 
It IS possible to say that a conditioning takes place Psychologi 
cally we can explain it in terms of habit formation growing out 
of mental conflict Sociologically the most interesting theory 
IS that of Lindesmith ^ who holds that not all individutils exposed 
to a given drug become addicted to it A. satisfactory theor\ of 
course, must explain this fact The factor which accounts for 
the continued use of the drug appears to be the knowledge 
culturally spread that the wnthdrawal of the diug will cause 
great suffering It is with the view to preventing the distress 
which the addict knows will occur that he continues to cultivate 
the habit 

The users of narcotic drugs may be feebleminded of normal 
intelligence, or even of superior intelligence They may be rich 
or utterly poor The problem of treatment is the same for all of 

lA R Lindesmith A Sociological Theory of Drug Addiction Amencan 
Jmmai of Sociology 1938 43 593-613 
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them Various measures have been tried to enable addicts to 
regain control of themselves and with it normal status in society 
For the most part, little more than temporary relief has been 
achieved The majority of the addicts are regarded as incurable 
Because the habit is associated with mental conflict it may be 
said to be an aspect of the individual s failure to make good in 
the race of life As such it cannot be removed by changmg the 
condition of the organism as such Changing the environment, 
m order that the addict may have an opportunity to start over 
and achieve a measure of success is more promising That alone, 
of course is insufficient because there is an orgamsmic condition 
to overcome The dosage must be gradually reduced Excellent 
physical fitness must be brought about, m order that exhaustion 
due to the lack of customary doses may be more easily tolerated 
The government of the United States is the only government in 
the world which has recognized drug addiction as a problem for 
federal control There are two hospitals maintained by the 
Umted States government one at Forth Worth Texas, and the 
other at Lexington, Kentucky Altogether, they can accommo 
date 2000 patients Sympathetic, competent treatment is given 
at these hospitals But their influence will be far from sufficient 
as long as the drug traffic is allowed to go on virtually unmo 
lested There is theoretically international cooperation be 
tween countries producing narcotics and those importing them 
Yet in terms of local no less than international control much 
remams to be done 


TERMS TO BE UNDERSTOOD 


social age 
chronological age 
mental age 

IQ 

idiots 

imbeciles 

morons 

genius 

amentia 

dementia 

schizophrenia 

hebephrenic 


catatonic 

true paranoia 

manic depressive 

predisposing causes 

precipitating causes 

psychosis 

mental hygiene 

social mobility 

hobo 

tramp 

bum 

migratory worker 
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eugenic treatment 
hobohemia 
euthenic treatment 
escape from reality 


rationalizing philosophy 
custodial care 
rehabilitation 
withdrawal distress 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Distinguish between amentia and dementia Point out to what extent each 
of these terms retains in part its original meaning 

2 Show that the I Q is a ratio Estimate I Q based on the following data 
C A 15 M A 15 C A 10 M A Id C A 15 M A 10 

3 Give the traits of a case of true paranoia and explain the social sig 
nificance of this disorder in terms of recent political events 

4 To what extent are the rationalizations of the mendicant false and to what 
extent true^ 

5 Show how mental conflict enters into alcoholism and drug addiction 

6 Discuss the outlook for prevention of (a) feeblemindedness (d) insanity 
(<?) vagrancy (d) mendicancy (e) alcoholism (/) drug addiction 
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DELINQUENCY AND CRIME 

Crime Defined Civilized groups depend upon custom and 
law for their preservation Customs and laws both repiesent 
established attitudes of groups All groups have violators of 
established attitudes Yet there is a difference between those 
who violate customs and those who violate laws The difference 
lies in the type of punishment imposed by the group The viola 
tion of a custom leads to social disapproval oi relatively mmor 
pumshment The violation of a law may be pumshed by fine 
or imprisonment in jail workhouse reformatory, or prison 

A crime is an act opposed to the established attitudes of a 
group as defined by law at a given time or place That is because 
every cnme involves a social situation and the group s definition 
of that situation The group determines what types of sbcial 
values aie essential to its welfare Even though the group may 
change its attitude from time to time nevertheless an act contrary 
to the definition existing at a given time is considered criminal 
Other groups may have different or even contrary definitions 
of particular social situations Still at a given place and tune, 
one defimtion as expressed m law must stand 

Cnmmals and Delinquents A criminal is one who is guilty 
of a law violation The law in seeking to fix guilt,, looks primarily 
at the situation in which the crime occurred and secondarily 
at the mtent of the individual Only recently did judges begin 
to consider the backgrounds of offenders There is no difference 
in law between a criminal and a delinquent, except insofar as 
age IS concerned The theory of the law is the same for both 
t> pes of offenders The application of the law however, differs 
with the age of the offender The younger he is the more inclined 
judges are to take the offender into custody for his own protec 
tion instead of punishing hun for the good of society ” Socio 
logicallv tnis distinction is imsound Both delinquents and 
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criminals if guilty of acts belie\ ed by the group to be injurious 
represent socially maladjusted individuals who require ti^eatment 
for their own good as well as for the good of societ\ 

Age and Sex of Delinquents and Criminals Fii^t we shall 
discuss the factor of age It has recently been estimated that the 
largest number of individuals arrested and charged \v ith serious 
crimes falls into the age group 14 to 22 the modal (most frequent) 
age being 19 with 21 22 and 18 next in importance in the order 
listed ^ It is significant that 7o per cent of the prisoners of Sing 
Sing are under 21 years of age It is also noteworthy that ^^3 per 
cent of all the robberies 57 per cent of the burglaries and 68 per 
cent of the auto thefts were committed, as lecently as 1936 by 
individuals under 25 years of age 

Second we shall discuss the factor of sex Recent statistics show 
that twenty times as many males as females in proportion to their 
incidence in the total population were committed to state and 
federal prisons and reformatories They also show that di\ orced 
and separated women commit a larger number of crimes, by 
sizable margins than do unmarried women and that di\ orced 
and separated women commit more crimes statistically than do 
divorced or separated men ^ This is true of both crimes and 
delinquencies In juvenile courts, the percentages are not quite 
so marked For instance three times as many boys as girls were 
dealt with by the judge of the juvenile court of Cook Count) m 
the year 1939 

Both age and sex point to significant elements in crime Both 
show that where greater maladjustment is expected there crimi 
nality is found in good measure Thus the age at which the 
individual suffers the greatest social strain when adjustment is 
most difficult (14-22) when one is no longer a child and not quite 
a man, is the age of liighest frequency of criminalitv The same 
holds true for ^ex Those of the male sex in our culture, are 
more immediately engaged m competition more actively 
involved in the struggle for life and achievement ^ and thus are 
more often found among criminals than are those of the female 
sex They take greater risks because they have higher stakes 

^ Estimate made by J Edgar Hoover released Jan 21 1936 through the Asso- 

ciated Press 

® Based on reports of the Mumcipal Courts of Chicago 
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Where, however, women are by comparison so situated socially 
that they must meet larger social obligations (as do divorced 
and separated women) there too we find a larger number of 
offenders The predoitunance of divorced and separated women 
among cnmmals, as compared with divorced and separated 
men, is further verification of the principle just given The 
women of this group are more definitely uprooted than are the 
men Theur social world crumbles when they leave their mates 
The men s social world remams moderately intact The higher 
incidence of crime among women in this group then is due again 
to a larger demand for social readjustment than is found among 
the males We shall return to the sex and age factors m consider 
mg psychological factors m criminality 

Extent and Cost of Cmne We are all as citizens mterested 
m how much crime there is in the United States, how much it 
costs, and whether it is increasing or decreasmg The annual 
cost of cnme is estimated to range from $13,000,000 000 to 
$16 000 000,000 ^ This is about three times the appropriation 
for the national work relief bill, and many tunes the cost of all 
education m this country Included m this estimate is the cost 
of admimstering crimmaljustice private expenditures for protec 
tion against crime, and losses due to the waste of labor of both 
prisoners and law enforcement officers It has been estimated 
that there are 4,300,000 cnmmals in the United States Recently 
one m each 800 mdividuals was confined to pnson m this 
country When we consider that by far not all offenders, as 
defined either by custom or by law are under arrest or even 
m the hands of the police, that furthermore, many of those 
arrested are never sentenced we realize that statistics covering 
the extent of cnme cannot be accurate 
WTiat IS the trend at the present time^ In 1925 there were 
eleven times as many murders in America as there were in 
England At the same time the United States counted twenty 
seven murders to every murder committed m Holland More 
than that, the United States had seven times as many murders 
as the entire continent of Europe If differences in population 
/ entered into the first two compansons, they were of sig nific ance 
m &e second companson only in emphasizing that we had more 
1 Estimate made by J Edgar Hoover in 1937 
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than twenty times the number of crimes that the Europeans had 
for populations of similar size 

The crime rate waxed until 1933 which became the red letter 
year for crime frequency m the United States Although some of 
the rates remained the same, and some decreased m size the 
number of homicides for the entire country reached its highest 
total, namely 12 123 This meant that Americans were slaying 
each other at the rate of 1000 per month or 250 Individuals per 
week' In Chicago alone there was an mcrease of 60 per cent m 
major crimes at this time as compared with previous years 
Gan^terism and the violation of the prohibition law had, of 
course a great deal to do with this yet neither of these could be 
considered directly causzil as we shall see later on In terms of 
rates of criminality, Milwaukee, Detroit, Chicago St Louis 
New Orleans and Jacksonville showed notable decreases by 1 936 
On the other hand Memphis Nashville, Mobile, Denver, and 
Seattle showed substontial mcreases New York City Boston 
Cleveland and Los Angeles remamed relatively unchanged 

A general rise m crime rates was reported throughout the 
nation for 1938 The mcrease was m the neighborhood of 6 2 per 
cent over that of the preceding year The annual crime report 
issued by the police commissioner of London also gave an increase 
of 10 per cent for the capital of Britain Some cities in the Umted 
States however kept lowering their crime rates Chicago report 
mg one of the most striking decreases for 1938 especially m 
murder, burglary robbery and auto theft Half as mamy cars 
were stolen m Chicago as m New York during this penod and, 
on a percentage basis, even the city of Washu^on, D C , led 
Chicago in every field of crime except robbery Yet the next 
year Chicago s rates begm to nse agam, and increases were 
recorded in murder manslaughter rape, robbery and larceny 
Bui^lary alone continued to dechne In any case Chicago 
succeeded in achieving a decrease in crime of over 50 per cent 
in SIX years, that is since the banner year of 1933 To under 
stand these ups and downs we must turn to the causes of crime 
as interpreted by sociologists at this time 

Some Theories Advanced m Explanation of Crime One 
theory of cnme has proclaimed the innate depravity of the 
cnminal This theory says m effect that an individual is ‘ bom 
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bad ^ or bom good, and is certain to follow his predestined 
fate as a good or bad citizen Second there is the devil theory, 
long held by religious people of preceding generators Crime 
IS committed at the instigation of the devil, diey declared and 
no mdmdual as such is to blame The devil within the criminal 
however, must be severely dealt with Third there has been 
the theory of reversion to savage type This theory is connected 
with the name of an Italian criminologist Cesare Lombroso 
Cmmnals, said he, represent a form of atavism They form 
biologically a separate group distinguished by certain physical 
and psychological characteristics which stamp them unmistak 
ably as belonging to the criminal class Regardless of what any 
one could do, they must become criminal Finally there is the 
imitation theory sponsored by the French sociologist and 
junst, G Tarde It was Tarde s contention that crime results 
from imitation waves that sweep the group from time to time 
More light on these theories will be shed later on, when we 
discuss causation in detail At present, however, we must say 
that crime as shown by latest scientific research, is the joint 
product of an mdividual organism and the enviromng social 
forces to which the orgamsm is exposed It is generally agreed 
among cnmmologists (sociologists specializing in enme and its 
treatment) that crime is not at any rate, due to smgle simple 
causes such as earlier theonsts advanced m explanation of crime 
Hereditary Factors in Gnmmal Behavior Is heredity a 
cause of criminality'* Are criminals bom that way,” as Lorn 
broso s measurements were supposed to proved Lombroso 
claimed that criminals were less sensitive to pain, and more 
subject to epilepsy, thjm normal individuals He said that he 
found them to have asymmetric crania (misshaped skulls), 
longer lower jaws, flattened noses, scanty beards and abnormal 
pain receptors Charles Goring a physician and English prison 
official earned out measurements similar to Lombroso s on more 
than 3000 English convicts over a penod of eight years, which 
he compared with the measurements obtained on a noncnminal 
group of English citizens This he followed by measunng tlie 
graduates of Oxford and Cambndge universities, and companng 
ti|ie averages obtained The results proved that the cramal 
measurements of criminals differed as much from those of the 
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general population as the measuiements of the two unnersit) 
groups differed from each other Gkirings results announced 
in his famous treatise The English Convict published in London 
in 1913 were considered conclusive for some years 

Recently Earnest Hooton anthropologist at Harvard repeated 
Goring s study with 17,680 criminals in the United States ^ 
Hooton s conclusions are more in keeping with those of Lombroso 
than with those of Gkirmg Hooton has showm that criminals as 
a class are shorter and hghter for one thing Also they have 
smaller heads and chests, lower foreheads narrower faces shorter 
noses and sparser beaids and body hair than the average person 
in this country Murderers have broader jaws and narrower 
lower heads Rapists have the shortest stature of all cnmmals 
Forgers as a group, are in no wise different from the rest of the 
normal population but they are the only exception in Hooton s 
researches Soon after Hooton had published his results Ales 
Hrdlicka, anthropologist at the Smithsoman Institution an 
nounced that his long efforts to find a criminal type convinced 
him that there were no physical criteria for distinguishing poten 
tial cnmmals There may be a cnminal facies — a combination 
of the facial expression body build and motor behavior That 

he said “may be sensed but not proved and in amy case there will 
be numerous exceptions Hooton s conclusions then represent 
a reversion to Lombroso s discredited theory though of course as 
such, they have not been disproved They do not seem incredible 
if we allow for many individual exceptions and may be accepted 
as showing that cnimnals, as a group possess infenor organisms 
and are not perhaps as well built or as handsome as are well 
adjusted mdividuals From the sociopsychological point of view 
physical form though a product of heredity in large part may 
help or hinder social adjustment Insofar as it hinders adjust 
ment it facilitates, even if it does not assure maladjustment 
Individuals like Steinmetz did succeed The hunchback of 
Notre Dame, whether mythical or real proved the capacitv 
of human monsters to perform noble deeds On the other hand 
“Babyface Nelson Martin Durkin and even Dillinger became 
notorious criixunals in spite of their handsome appearance The 
exceptiohs then are fully as important as the rule 

1 E A Hooton Twilight of Mem G P Putnam s Sons New York 1939 
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The that criminals inhent certain patterns of action has 
met with less approval smce Lombroso s day Lombroso, it will 
be recalled, claimed that crimmals had a low threshold of pain 
sensitivity In keeping with Lombroso s thinking it was shown 
that 14 per cent of the inmates of the Elmira New York reforma 
tory had insane or epileptic heredity Similarly 23 per cent of 
the inmates of the Auburn, New York, reformatory were shown 
to be of neurotic origm It fell to the state cnmmologist of 
Illinois Herman Adler, to prove m 1923-1925 that while these 
figures might conceivably have been correct, and even paralleled 
by similar figures in other state prisons they did not prove con 
clusively hereditary behavior differences -between convicts and 
normal Citizens In a careful study by Adler evidence was 
furnished to prove that the percentage of insanity, neuroticism, 
anH epilepsy found in prison populations by no means exceeds 
that prevailing m the population at large It is now held that, 
in similar social and economic groups normal and abnormal 
behavior, as far as heredity is concerned, are found to the same 
degree whether in or out of prison 

Econonuc Factors m Cnnunal Behavior Do economic 
factors enter into crime? .Any answer to this question must be 
carefully qualified If by economic factors we mean a sub 
standard income, or lack of mcome, or poverty, then the neivs 
papers have long smce supphcd the answer The following is 
one of the many newspaper stones illustratmg the importance 
of the economic factor 

Lack of work for himself and food for his children drove L B twenty six years 
old to robbery Conscience drove him to the detective bureau I never did a 
dishonest thing before m my life he said But the kidsliad to have something 
to eat So I got a monkey wrench and held up a man I told him I d kill him 
ifhedidnt hand over his dough Here it is — all I got from him Lock me up 

Cases of this type could be multiplied They all deal with the 
same gencrzil subject Those devoid of means risk their reputa 
tion liberty, and life to acquire necessities, and sometimes lux 
lines, through criminal action Sociolc^sts have mdde several 
studies along this Ime One study, made m 1915, brought out 
clearly that the 1914 unemployment era mcreased burglaries 
to the extent of 30 per cent, robbenes 64 per cent, vagrancy 
51 per cent, and mendicancy 105 per cent Unemployment thus 
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showed a definite interdependence between economic factors 
and human behavior The increase of burglary and robbery 
pointed to the dependency of criminality on economics Sul 
lenger ^ analyzed the cases of 500 delinquents who appeared 
before the courts of Omaha over a six year period He showed 
that 25 per cent of the families of these delinquents were regis 
tered as havmg received some aid from the public or private 
relief agencies Lumpkin in a study made in Wisconsin offered 
similar facts m regard to 250 girls confined to correctional schools 
Lumpkin found that 95 per cent of the girls came of the class 
recognized as least advantaged m income and opportunity and 
about two thirds of these homes had been given community 
assistance of some kind In the major offense group of girls 
committed in Wisconsin there were homes in which either 
harmful social and economic conditions existed or else certain 
necessary conditions w ere lacking In the minor offense group, 
however harmful conditions were always present, showing that 
m these cases they must be always assumed and, in the former 
they must be always expected In a similar study of a group of 
boy delinquents made by Caldwell, and published m the same 
journal in 1931, it was shown that the occupations of the parents 
were in 67 per cent of the cases below the skilled level which is 
about 15 per cent more than there is m the general population 
The delinquents themselves were found to have been gainfully 
employed m 51 5 per cent of the cases This would seem to 
minimize the economic influence But a closer study of the 
figures shows that the boys employed began to work at least 
two years earlier than ther boys in the general population The 
general population of the state of Wisconsin shows the highest 
I amount of employment at seventeen or over while 92 per cent 
of the delinquent boys were fifteen or less Hence the factor of 
employment must be considered important 

Economic factors take on protean forms depending on the 
education and status of the individual involved The fact that 
economic factors are often found to be tied up with the crimi 

1 E T Sullenger Economic Status as a Factor n Juvenile Delinquency 
Journal of Juvenile Research 1934 18 233-245 

2K D Lumpkin Factors in the Commitment of Correctional School Girls m 
Wisconsm American Jou nal f Sociology 1931 37 222-230 
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nality of the poor does not mean that the poor ailone become 
criminal It must not mean that all poor people are potentially 
cnmmal or that all rich people are immune from crime Surely 
It cannot mean that robbery is a crime while gomg bankrupt 
manipulatmg stocks or crushmg competitors is not Newspaper 
accounts like the following are common 

W B playboy promoter and W G a fellow broker were convicted today of 
fraud m the manipulation of defaulted railway bonds The jury found them 
guilty on seven counts of mail fraud and one of conspiracy The maximum 
penalty for the brokers would be thirty seven years imprisonment and $24 000 
m fines 

Many cases similar to this could be cited Richard Whitney s 
case is well known The case of Ivar Kreuger attracted enough 
attention to become a classic of its kind Leo Koretz, Gassie 
Chadwick Charles Ponzi Walter Wolf, are a few more of the 
notorious swindling brigade who made their reputations at the 
expense of unwary investors, only to go down into history as 
criminals A noted cnmmologist E H Sutherland ^ summed up 
the matter recently as follows The present day white collar 
crimmals, he said ‘ are often merchant princes and captains of 
finance and mdustry who differ from the robber barons in 
that they are more suave and deceptive Their criminality has 
been demonstrated again and agam in investigations of land 
offices, railways insurance, munitions, bankmg public utilities, 
stock exchanges, the oil mdustry, real estate reorganization 
fcommittees, receiverships, bankruptcies, and politics Thus 
Sutherland disposed of the myth that econoimc factors operate 
to make the poor crimmal, and by the same token do not entei 
mto the criminal behavior of those addicted to what Veblen had 
called conspicuous consumption 

Many years ago the social economist, Border, leading the 
so-called environmental school of criminology, collected evi 
dence in favor of the economic theory of criminal behavior He 
proved that the unequal distribution of wealth, business cycles 
and unemployment, business cycles and speculative eras, poor 
housing Jind poor sanitation, and finally child labor and the 
lack, of education all correlated positively with the nse m rates 

^ In an adtiress before the Central States Probation and Parole Conference 
Qbcago April 25 15^40 
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of criminality In this country a study of the business index in 
relation to juvenile delinquency in Allegheny County of which 
Pittsburgh is a part for the period of 1918-1934, showed a 
definite tendency of delinquency to rise with the rise in business 
index This is due to the fact that higher prices lower the stand 
ard of living of the poor A similar study of the i elation between 
dependency (or poverty) and delinquency for the same period 
and region showed a marked positive correlation between the 
two trends In other words as dependency increases so does 
delinquency This holds true for both boys and girls 

In a recent study m the Chicago area made bv E R Mowrer 
of Northwestern University somewhat surprising facts were 
discovered with regard to the influence of the depression on 
delinquency Mowrer s study indicated that If general delin 
quency and criminal trends are responsive at all to depression 
they are not directly sensitive to the downward and upward 
movements of economic conditions Except for burglary 
Mowrer ^ reports, which showed an increase during the worst 
part of the depression there was no significantly larger percent 
age of offenses such as robbery auto thefts larceny gambling 
and embezzlement In fact gambling continued to decline 
until It was, m 1935 a third of what it had been in 1930 The 
conclusion thus reached by Mowrer was that groups hardest 
hit by economic difficulties do not turn to crime m greatest 
numbers What was true of groups was true of areas The city 
areas hardest hit by the depression did not show an increase in 
rate until economic conditions had improved 

This study is significant for what it showed but it did not show 
that economic conditions do not tend to correlate with crime 
What one must add in taking stock of the recent depression is 
that the government through widespread relief and government 
projects, made it unprofitable for a great many criminals to ply 
their trade Thus the most dangerous of the crime techniques 
such as larceny robbery and auto thievery showed a diminu 
tion The safest of these techniques burglary alone showed an 
increase and that during the depth of the depression The fact 
of the matter is that many minor hoodlums and gangsters gladly 

^ E R Mowrer Individual and Social Disorganization J B Lappmcott Gorapany 
Philadelphia In press 
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responded to the government call and aligned themselves with 
some socially useful project This and an effective piece of social 
work with people on relief explain the figures obtained m 
Mowrer s valuable study, valuable because it showed how crime 
could be reduced if not prevented m time of national crisis 
Regional Factors in Criminal Behavior Can geographic 
conditions be considered causally related to crime^ There is 



Fig 1 Relative Frequency of Crimes Committed by Foreign Born and 
American Born Italians 

statistical evidence, gathered by anthropogeographers, to show 
that the mcidence of cnminality changes with season and weathei 
that It tends to predominate m hilly as compared with valley 
regions that it is more likely m city than in country environ 
ments This evidence has been confirmed, in part by a statistical 
study made by Giovanm Giardim ^ of the Western Penitentiary 
of Pennsylvama Giardim has shown that when one compares 
the frequency of crimes among foreign bom Itahans with that 
found among American bom Italians, one finds a larger number 
of homicides rapes, and felomous assaults m favor of Italian born 
Americans and a larger number of robberies, larcemes, bur 
glaries and pandermg activities among Amencan bom Itahans, 

^ G GiardiBi A Report on the Italian Conoict the Western Pemtentxary of Pennsyl 
vania Pittsburgh by whose permission Figs 1 and 2 are reproduced 
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thus indicating possible regional nationail influences so far as 
type of crime IS concerned (See Fig 1) On the other hand in a 
comparison of per cent frequencies as between native white 
Americans and native Americans of Italian ancestry he found 
virtually no differences except for rape in favor of the Itahans 
and a higher per cent frequency of pandering among the native 
white Americans (See Fig 2 ) 



Fig 2 Relative Frequency of Crimes Committed by Native Whites and 
American Born Italians 


The crucial study m the field of regional influences was made 
by Clifford Shaw, sociologist connected with the Illinois Institute 
for Juvenile Research In numerous publications outstandmg 
among which is his Delinquency Areas Shaw proved that there is a 
direct relation between city commumties and delinquency rates 
In order to find dehnquency rates Shaw discovered the frequency 
of delinquency for Chicago s school districts over a period of 
twenty years, and divided that by the total number of children 
in school attendance over the same peiiod in each district His. 
findings have shown that the areas of highest delinquency rates 
are found closest to the oldest part of each town closest that is 
to the business district and major mdustrial developments These 
areas, which have been termed bhghted areas are character 
ized by physical deterioration decreasing population high rates 
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of economic dependency, a high per cent of foreign born and 
Negro population and high rates of adult criminality Blighted 
areas Shaw proved are characterized by marked disintegration 
of traditional institutions and neighborhood orgamzation and 
by their failure to function effectively as agencies of social control 
Most important of all was his discovery that the nationality 
composition of these areas over a period of two decades changed 
almost completely while the dehnquency rates remained con 
stant Furthermore as the older nationality groups moved out, 
their rates of delinquency showed a consistent decrease In 
many cases it appeared that these areas possessed elements which 
contributed duectly to the delinquent habits and attitudes of 
children These habits and attitudes were merely an adjustment 
to the expectations of the neighborhood that is, the neighbor 
hood mside possible delmquent behavior m children 

Somethmg apiounting to traimng in delinquency was found to 
exist in certain urban regions Corrado De Sylvester ^ m a study 
of Itahan immigrants in Chicago and Blue Island, Illinois, 
revealed the noteworthy fact that people of a certam national 
origin, living in a deteriorated city envuonment run up a large 
rate of criminality while, in a normal, well organized small town 
community the same people show a remarkably low rate of 
cri minali ty, no higher than that of then neighbors in town 

What IS true of the city and its neighborhoods is true of our 
vanous states, and of the country as a whole There are imdoubt 
edly slum areas in states, and the country as a whole could be 
divided mto regions on a similar basis It must not therefore be 
supposed that those living in rural areas are immune to cnme, or 
do not tend to show higher delinquency and crime rates than do 
other regions Rural hfe is no guarantee of decency and honesty 
Th^ere are rural mobsters and rural cnimnals The Ku Klux 
Klan, the Black Legion, and numerous other gangster groups 
thrive in rural environments In spite of their attitudes of pseudo 
patnotism, and psuedo Christian idealism, these denizens of 
rural slums may yet become a senous problem to Amenca, in a 
strictly cnminal sense 

Familial-Cultural Factors in Criminal Behavior To what 
extent are family conditions instrumental in promoting enme^ 

^ G De Sylvester unpublished monograph 
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The influence of parents in making crime possible directly has not 
been sufficiently recogmzed Numerically it does not appear to 
be very large but that it exists there is no doubt Following is a 
case gleaned from the dai’y press 

An immediate sentence to the penitentiary to spare him the necessity of facing 
his son m the county jail was sought by G S forty nine years old who was 
captured after robbing a hosiery company S confessed that he had started 
his son Harry a former high school football star on a career of crime After 
robbing several stores Harry wanted to branch out with other robbers and 
did so against his father s advice The son was apprehended and the father 
claimed to have committed his last robbery to obtain money to engage an 
attorney for his son 

Direct influence of this sort is of course infrequent Even m 
blighted areas parents generally show deep concern for the 
development of their children and prefer to influence them away 
from crime Because the parents in bhghted areas are frequently 
foreign born, their attempts to influence their children are not 
generally effective This is not due to the fact that they them 
selves tend to be criminal H H Laughhn m a recent study 
attempted to establish a contrary pomt of view He had found 
that there were 946 foreign bom inmates in seven New York 
prisons among a total of 6382 pnsoners This would seem to 
make foreign born individuals 14 8 per cent of the total cnminal 
group However it was later shown that New York States 
foreign born population constitutes 25 per cent of the total popu 
lation (1930 census) Hence we must conclude that 25 per cent 
of the general population are responsible for but 14 8 per cent 
of the criminals in prison On the other hand New York State s 
native white population is 74 per cent of the total But this 
group constitutes 85 per cent of the total prison population of 
the state of New York Thus we see that the foreign born do not 
constitute a serious cri ninal problem Even though immigrants 
are more subject to cultural conflict than are natives still they 
themselves do not contribute out of proportion to their number, 
to the criminal population of this country The American bom 
children of immigrants however do contribute more than their 
proportion to the cnminal group The reason for this again, 
IS not that they acquire criminal patterns from their parents 
but that they sometimes acquire neither their parents cultural 
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patterns nor the established patterns of the native American 
group 

Besides conflict between parents and children certain other 
family conditions tend to contribute to delinquency It has been 
shown that broken famihes bear a significant relation to the crime 
rate Twenty five per cent of the children m this country live in 
broken homes According to a study made by Shideler ^ 70 per 
cent of these become delinquent Some sociologists seem to hold 
that the loss of a father is most vital while Shielder finds that the 
loss of a mother is more fundamental In any case, the Wisconsin 
study by Lumpkin, already referred to, has proved that two 
thirds of the homes of dehnquent girls in Wisconsin had been 
broken by disorgamzation and death and in almost one half of 
the homes there had been stepparents, foster parents, or relatives 
in charge The number of broken homes in this sample was 
obviously larger than that in the general population 

Psychological Factors m Criminal Behavior To what 
extent do psychological factors enter into the causation of crime‘s 
The first of these factors which we might consider is intelligence 
Are criminals more or less intelligent than people m the general 
population^ The answer is There are undoubtedly dull crim 
inals and many of them have been apprehended both because 
they are dull and because they are criminal Witness this , 

There was something about the way W W fourteen years old pulled $200 
from a big roll in a Loop clothmg store that caused the clerks to become 
suspicious The boy purchased several $10 silk shirts a couple of suits a 
loungmg robe for $25 a suitcase and a traveling bag and then he handed a 
cash boy a $6 tip 

W was told to come back for his clothes m a couple of hours and when he 
re^ne4 he found the police waiting for him They discovered that he was the 
boy who earlier m the day walked out of an office to which he had applied for 
a job with a package contaimng $1155 temporarily laid aside by the cashier 

Compare this report with the one below 

A P the original chloroform burglar who looted the homes on Chicago s 
Gold Coast to the extent of $100 000 five years ago was shot to death while 
attempting to rob the home of the president of the C company P once de 
dared to be a gemus gone wrong was a graduate of W university a linguist 
an athlete and opera patron He had been sentenced to from one to twenty 

^ E H Shideler Family Disintegration and the Delinquent Boy m the Umtcd 
States Journal of the American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology IS^IS 8 709 ff 
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ycEirs m Joliet for the most notable list of robberies m the history of Chicago 
crime P once stated that he selected his victims from the Blue Book and Social 
Register and never attempted a burglary without an exhaustive study of his 
victim 

Henry Yudm ^ psychologist at the Michigan state prison, 
recently declared that the average convict is stupid and has a 
mental age of twelve He added that the average mtelligence of 
900 prisoners he tested was dull, and 27 per cent were definitely 
feeblemmded Furthermore he said he was convinced that low 
intelligence was responsible for their drifting into crime Lane 
and Witty,® however found that the intelligence of 699 delin 
quent boys whom they had studied did not average lower than 
that obtamed among nondelinquents drawn from racial and so 
aoeconomic groups similar to those of the delmquents Offend 
ers from broken homes tended to average lower in intelligence 
than those who had come from homes intact but the averzge 
mteUigence of all the delmquents tended to show dull mentality 
Thus Yudm s findings and those of Lane and Witty do not 
disagree The latter however, proved that, compared to that 
of the groups from which the cnmmals had come, their intelli 
gence was at least average 

One of the most important psychological factors in enme is 
mental conflict William Healy m his Individual Delinquent classic 
volume on the subject proved that mental conflicts are basic to 
criminal behavior Others have written on this subject, and the 
evidence is now regarded as beyond the possibility of doubt We 
might list several of the causes of conflict First revolt agamst 
father authority where the father is an especially forbiddmg, 
unsympathetic pairent Second envy of brother and sister, where 
one gets the feeling that the brother or sister has privileges which 
one cannot attain Third a deep seated attitude of inferiority, 
induced by ridicule and discouragement, and the wish to over 
come It by attracting attention Fourth an attitude of guilt or 
fear which seeks release through suffering of some kind Smee 
arrest and imprisonment provide an opportunity for suffering 
It is sometimes sought as an end in itself These conflicte, arising 

^ In an interview with the Associated Press May 1 1939 

2H A Lane and P A Witty The Mental Ability of Delinquent Boys Journal 
of Juvenile Research 1935 19 1-12 
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in the family environment, may of course revert to it but more 
often they are shifted to the outside world and form the basis of 
criminal action Mental conflicts become especially acute when 
the individual is faced with life s responsibilities as in the period 
of adolescence or in later life when the individual is faced with 
important decisions as in coimection with vocational choices or 
marriage and finally in penods of transition from one social 
role to another jis is the case with the woman who has been 
sepairated or divorced 

Crime is basically, then, a matter of aggressive action due to 
underlying mental conflicts We must note here that a poor 
physique defective vision, short stature (of which one is con 
scious), an unattractive appearance more or less due to heredity, 
make conflicts more numerous and more deep, and predispose 
to aggressive antisocial conduct Economic pressures whether 
because one is poor, or in spite of the fact that one is rich increase 
the range of mental conflicts and give them an immediate outlet 
m the search for money Blighted areas make the choice of 
antisocial solutions for one s conflicts easy and force decisions 
on an mdividual which in a normal neighborhood, he might 
not have to make Finally, the family environment, with its 
direct and indirect sources of conflict is at the very bottom of the 
urges which eventually lead to cnmmal action 

The causes of crime then are complex and not simple None 
of the factors listed may be said to be responsible alone for crimi 
nal behavior It is inadequate physique family maladjustment, 
blighted neighborhood setting, and economic pressures, supenm 
posed on a persistent mental conflict over what is right and what 
IS wrong what is less desirable and what is more so, that collec 
tively explain the origin of criminality in the vast majority of the 
individuals now filling our penal institutions In certain instances, 
the combination need not include all of these factors In the case 
of nch people, the neighborhood need not be a factor In some 
murder cases economic motives are not in evidence There are 
cases vfhere physical structure does not play a part in enme At 
least two factors however, are always present family maladjust 
ment and conscious or unconscious conflict preceding the enme 
Ouj? Emotional Attitude toward Cnimnals No satisfactory 
syaem for treating criminals can possibly develop imtil we undei 
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Stand our attitude toward criminals Thus we must stop to 
evaluate the convictions and beliefs we have with regard to 
crimmals One basic conviction we all have is that criminals do 
not belong m our social world This conviction is not especially 
hard to defend The cnmmal does not, and perhaps cannot 
claim membership m the world of so called decent or law abidmg 
citizens makmg up the great society Does this mean that he 
does not belong m any social world that he is a beast without 
human contact or social recognition^ Indeed not ' The criminal 
if he belongs anywhere belongs m the underworld of men and 
women of his own kmd This is especially true of the recidivist 
or repeater m cnme In the underworld the duties of mem 
bers are as ngidly defined as are the duties of members m the 
larger, law abidmg group The definition of underworld duties 
amounts to a code Narrowed down to fundamentals this code 
says (a) be right that is, do not be like the good people 
(b) don’t squetil (c) don t ‘ double cross a pal (d) be brave 
(e) keep your business to yourself (f) honor a right guy 
(g) kill a rat’ (A) Steal from those who can afford it not your 
own kmd (i) don t get caught (j) die game This code operates 
with absolute certamty m controlling behavior m underworld 
groups Punishment for violation comes swiftly Nevertheless 
the rules and the punishment imposed for their violation do not 
check with those of the larger group Hence, we have an emo- 
tional aversion to the crimintd similar to that toward an enemy 
in wartime 

Obviously, the fact that the underworld defines us as enemies 
and threatens our existence, is an important reason for our hostile 
attitude toward criminals This however, is not the only reason 
Another reason, not so obvious, is that we who are law abidmg 
who permit the group to check our own unsociail impulses envy 
those who have the freedom which we deny ourselves Our 
hostile attitude toward crimmals is partly due to the fact that 
we shift our own aggressive impulses, checked by the group to the 
cnmmal who does things which we do not permit ourselves to do 
The cnmmal gives us an opportunity to express our own unsocial 
impulses m a socially desirable way But of course consciously 
we do not admit that this is so 

The point mst made i>a little difficult for us to see What proof 
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IS there that we have unsocial impulses one might ask if they are 
kept m check — that is kept from clear realization^ The only 
proof of the fact that so called decent and law abiding citizens 
have such impulses is that at one time or another virtually all of 
us committed social wrongs which were punishable but perhaps 
not punished merely because we were not recognized, or prose 
cuted or treated as offenders Taking someone else s postage 
stamp or pencil is as much an act of thievery as the stealing of a 
pocketbook or bankroll The beating of a child is a punishable 
offense m some commumties Advertising worthless goods as 
first class goods a practice far from uncommon is not lawful 
Who shall cast the first stone^ Yet we need not conclude that 
cnminals, when sentenced by due procegs of law should not be 
confined to institutions where they can be rehabilitated for their 
own good and the good of the group What we mean to say is 
that understandmg why our attitude toward cnminals tends 
to be emotiomd, we shall be in a position to realize what treat 
ment is best and provide plans for such treatment Without 
such realization proper treatment, much less prevention, of 
criminal behavior is out of the question 

Theories of Punishment Ellsworth Fans has classified and 
interpreted five philosophies of pumshment One of these phi 
losoYAaesisexpiation This philosophy declares that in committing 
a cnme, the individual has also committed a sin Thus he stands 
guilty before an angry God The emphasis is on the divimty of 
criminal law, based fundamentally on reverence for age The 
assumption is that suffering on the part of the cnimnal will some 
how overcome his crime Life, says Fans, however, is asymmetn 
cal We cannot go back to where we had started Suffering 
cannot undo a cnme any more than punishment always causes 
suffermg The second philosophy of punishment is retnbution, 
or vengeance The ultimate justification for this view is found 
m the logic of Kant a German philosopher There is such a 
thmg as abstract justice said Kant The highest thing in life, 
he held, is duty not happiness Duty is a categoncal impera 
five and thus cannot be reasoned It can be understood only 
as part of expenence But if punishment cannot be reasoned, 
says Fans neither can gmlt Furthermore this view implies that 
punishment alone is moral Does this mean that foigiveness is 
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immoral^ At any rate, this theory does not explain how a given 
offense and a prescribed form of pumshment can ever be equated 
Of course, there is such a thmg as equating offense and pumsh 
ment m the eyes of the community but this is purely a matter of 
judgment The third theory of punishment is deterrence or pre 
vention This view is expounded by another German philoso 
pher, Hegel The argument here is that we are not so much 
concerned with a particular offender as with the effect of his 
deeds upon others The association of ideas (a theory discarded 
by psychologists) wiU bnng to potential cnmmals the memory of 
punishment, and they will not commit crimes The naivete of 
this view lies m the fact that no one is punished until he is a 
cnmmal, and no one needs deterring if he is not criminally 
inclined llie most important argument against this philosophy 
IS that we have followed it for ages and crime has been general! v 
on the increase The fourth theory of punishment is disablement 
This view holds that crime can be prevented by capital punish 
ment or at least life imprisonment This theory is an admission 
of failure and, like the theory of prevention has been used too 
long to have proved effective m preventmg crime Fans calls 
It good but stupid Fifth and last we have the theory of 
reformation This represents a benevolent attitude on the part 
of the group an attitude which demands that reeducation should 
replace punishment If so reformation is not the same as punish 
ment and to classify it m that way is hardly proper 

The Beginnings of Pu n ishment Among primitive peoples 
of other lands and among the isolated denizens of our rural 
mountam and backwoods regions vengeance is mdmdual 
Shooting or throwing a burnmg fagot at a culprit is not at all 
uncommon In totemic society among primitive groups that 
are more highly developed we find no mdividual vengejince 
any longer Vengeance here belongs to the clan and reprisals 
are strictly a matter of collective responsibility one clan attacks 
another The avenging party is led by one of the victim s rela 
tives, while the defensive pzirty is led by the offender In a some 
what later stage of development group contests sire replaced by 
individual contests each group selecting one mdividual to rep 
resent it This is found among Australians but the best known 
illustration in our own literature is the story of Sohrab and 
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Rustum Among some Australians custom requires that the 
offender submit to a shower of spears and boomerangs and thus 
no contest is required These are the various forms of what is 
known as blood revenge 

Blood fines or redemption of the offender as a substitute for 
blood revenge, came m with the institution of private property 
Among the Iroquois for example sixty presents had to be handed 
to the relatives of injured km Following the stages of (a) indi 
vidual revenge (d) group revenge and (c) blood redemption we 
advanced to the stage of what is known as (d) public jurisdic- 
tion This, the most comphcated form of pumshment appears 
m four different ways In some groups sentence is imposed by 
the chief or chiefs and the clan or family of the mjured mdividual 
carry out the sentence (Africa) In some groups the km pumsh 
but the group prescnbes the manner of pumshment (Abyssinia) 
Thus no sentence is needed m mdmdual instances Custom 
operates automatically There are groups m which the right 
to kill IS withdrawn from the km of the mjured one (Samoa) 
Here the nght of the km is reduced to mere form The offender 
IS deposited before the family dwellmg and his punishment 
though admimstered by the group is made to appear as if the 
family were admimstenng it The fourth type of pubhc juris 
diction came m with the kings The king projecting his ego 
on the state, regards himself as offended Hence it is no longer 
a matter of dispute between mdividuals The state convicts 
and executes as well The mjured party is merely used as a 
witness m behalf of the state With some modifications this is 
the procedure used m this country today Hence the announce 
ment before a judge takes up a case m court that ‘The People 
of the State of X (are arraigned) versus John Z 
History of Punishment in Europe and America American 
methods of punishment go back to certain European antecedents 
It was Europeans who first brought these methods to this conti 
nent as a result of their own experience with crime Capital 
punishment was very popular m Europe, and so it was with 
the early settlers here Burning, beheading drowmng h an g ing 
crucifying strangling drawing and quartering boiling throwmg 
to serpents and beasts are a few of the social delicacies which the 
medieval public of Europe indulged and encouraged Not all of 
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these were transferred to this continent but many of them \vere 
Among the minor forms of pumshment m colomal America 
history records flaying, starving and public exposure at the 
\\ hipping post Incarceration as a more humane form of treat 
ment followed these early methods of disciplmii^ ofienders 
Confinement to separate quarters castles fortresses, hospitzils 
and even convents and monasteries, curiously enough preceded 
confinement to prisons 

It was during the Elizabethan period that confinement to jails 
and workhouses first came into practice Thus originated the 
present prison system The same idea of reform through work, 
came into use almost a century afterward tmder the influence of 
Pope Clement XI, who established the Hospital of St Michael 
at Rome Over the gates of this institution the pope placed the 
inscnption 

For the correction and instruction of profligate youth that they who when idle 
were injurious may when taught become useful to the State 

This laid the foundation of reformatories for youth One fault 
remained The work done in reformatories and prisons was 
under private control by contract arrangement with the state 
Heavy irons starvation, lack of samtation the presence of dis 
solute women within prisons and the exploitation of the prisons 
for the jailers profit constituted some of the shortcomings of the 
system John Howard an outsttmding exponent of prison re 
form m England started a campaign in the eighteenth century 
designed to alleviate these wrongs 

The first pemtentiary was established at Ghent Belgium 
under the influence of Vilain, the father of pemtentiary science 
at about the time of the Amencan Revolution The pemtentiary 
was a workhouse based on the system that a rmsbehavii^ prisoner 
should have his sentence extended and one behaving properly 
should have it shortened This served as a premature begin 
mng of the indetemiinate sentence theory In this country the 
Quakers played a notable part in helping bring about rationed 
pnson reforms William Penn abolished capital pumshment in 
Pennsylvania and the Eastern State Pemtentiary in Phdadelphia 
became a model pnson for its day This was a day when m 
England, death was still inflicted for more than 200 crimes The 
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movement to mstitute solitary confinement began m 1817 This 
led to the building of the Western Pemtentiary of the State of 
Pennsylvama shortly afterwards Later, the Auburn prison 
m the state of New York changed this arrangement to solitary 
confinement at mght and congregate care in the daytime Neither 
approach of course helped alleviate cnme or cure criminals 
The Elmira, New York, prison established m 1870, first intro 
duced work, education, and rehgion as essentials in rehabihta 
tion 

The indeteiminate sentence, almost a hundred years after 
Vilam had thought of it finally became part of this system The 
fact that the mdetcrmmate sentence, now in effect in most 
modem pemtentiaries and pnsons has not m itself materially 
reduced the rate of crime is no indication of its meffectiveness 
Other factors enter in to make for success or failure in the reforma 
tion of prisoners Some of these factors are (a) the orgamzation 
and operation of our pohce system {b) the organization and 
operation of our probation and parole systems (c) the nature of 
the inner life of jails and penitentiaries and (J) certain vestiges 
of cruel and unenlightened practices, eqmpment, and persoimel 
which are still found in every state as reminders of the past 

Crime Detection the First Step m Treating Cmninals It 
IS obvious to anyone who has given it some thought that just 
punishment cannot be meted out at all if the pohce use careless 
means of gathering evidence against suspects The Haymarket 
not mistake has been historically verified The case of Sacco 
and Vanzetti was declared by authorities to have been based 
on notoriously faulty evidence The Scottsboro boys were 
repeatedly found guilty only to have their sentences reversed 
m higher courts The Mooney case mented the intervention of 
President Wilson, but local authorities continued to keep Mooney 
in prison until Governor Olson of Cahforma granted him a 
pardon Joseph Hillstrom for whom President Wilson also 
intervened died unwilling to admit that he was guilty of murder 
A Boston cab dnver Clement Molway by name was arrested 
and charged with murder which fortunately newspaper 
reporters discovered someone else had committed The Archer- 
Shee case involving an English cadet falsely charged with 
stealmg, stirred the entire Bntish Empire at one time and finally 
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led to the vindication of the boy after much huimliation and 
irreparable suffering The case of Jacob Frank an engineer 
accused of rape and murder on merely circumstantial evidence 
ended in a lynching before the authonties had a chance to act on 
an appeal Five years later another man confessed to the crime 
Most of these cases need only mentiomng to give the reader a 
poign^t realization of what innocent detention and jail service 
might mean 

It IS the height of cnminality to imprison one not guilty of 
crime Yet such imprisonment cannot be attributed entirely to 
the activities of the police The latter have been charged with 
mdifference due to a sense of futihty about their work They have 
been charged with corruption They have been charged with 
sadistic cruelty m strikebreaking activities Pohce brutality as 
shown in third degree procedures have given some of the Amen 
can metropolitan police a name not much better than that 
enjoyed by the Gestapo Arrogance displayed by the police 
toward honest citizens has attracted the attention of those inter 
ested in civil liberties agam and agam No doubt the lack of 
traimng on the part of our police and the lack of fundamental 
education, are largely responsible for these complaints The 
sentencing of innocents however is not due to negligence cor 
ruption or eirrogance It may and may not be due to brutality 
and forced confessions ’ It is probably due to the eagerness 
of the police to prove their worth — their overassertiveness 
rather than then- laxity Such eagerness can be tempered only 
by the means for the scientific detection of guilt Such means 
are being developed balhstics chemistry (especially toxicology) 
microscopy (especially microphotography) not to mention 
fing erprinting, hypnosis, and other methods in use for some time 
The men now being employed by the Federal Bureau of Investi 
gation are becoming models of detective service They are 
college bred grounded in accountancy tmd law and eqmpped 
with high grade mtelligence With better means of gameni^ 
evidence, and with more intelhgence and traimng on the part 
of the police, we should get not only a dimimshing number of 
innocent victims of overzealous but ignorant attempts to protect 
the population from the criminal, but also more efficiency in 
crime detection 
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Methods of Treating Crumnals Following Detection 

When the accused is brought to trial the state has taken the 
second step in treating him Now a number of problems come 
to the front We imght mention first the lack of umfonmty in 
the cr iminal laws of OUT States What this means in escapmg social 
treatment for crime is reasonably clear The training of lawyers, 
prosecutors and judges is another matter of importance The 
lack of training in psychology sociology anthropology, and 
economics is particularly glanng Internship in jail, and famil 
lanty with jail procedures at first hand, are badly needed for 
all those engaged in law practice, especially for those on the 
bench The need of having judges serve as prosecutors and 
public defenders before qualifying for office is also indicated 
But above all the institution of the jury requires attention 
Grand juries investigating crimes in an attempt to find inde 
pendent evidence are hampered in their work by their depend 
ence on the office of the county (or states) attorney Petit 
Junes (consistmg of 12 citizens serving at court m mdividual 
cases) are even more in need of reconstruction Time was when 
the petit jury served as a protection against the arbitrary rule 
of kmgs Now its usefulness is hmited by the fact that jurors 
merely prolong the trial and introduce an element which has 
been shown often to be subject to control from the outside These 
matters, exceedingly important m themselves will be recon 
sidered in a later chapter 

The details of trial procedure also will be taken up m the 
chapter just mentioned The disposal of the case however once 
an mdividual is examined by the judge and jury may be con 
sidered at this point One decision possible is the so called 
suspended sentence This means freedom for the accused, 
aiffiject to good behavior over a given period and his reappear 
ance at court at a later date This differs from a probationary 
sentence in that it carries no supervision with it while probation 
means release under surveillance for a stated period The first 
probation law was enacted in 1901 and it is still considered the 
most hopeful form of treatment As a test release on good 
behavicH:, it gives the offender not merely a chance to resume 
’^^^tmal kfe but it affords him the aid of a person who helps him 
wke normal social and economic adjustments In many cases 
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social workers assist probation officers especially in the treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquents Probation officers now engaged 
in the more progressive urban centers tend to be themselves 
college trained individuals of broad expenencfe m social work 

Parole should be differentiated from the two types of sentence 
discussed above Suspended sentences and probation do not 
involve a term in prison Parole always follows such a term 
Paroles should be also distingmshed from pardons and commuta 
tions of sentence Pardons are acts of executive (mayoral guber 
natoriEil, or presidential) clemency They may come imme 
diately after sentence is passed or at any time thereafter Their 
object IS not only to save the individual from going to prison, 
but to remove the stigma of gmlt from his record Commuta 
tions refer to rdease from prison before the term had been served 
They do not change the implication that the individual com 
nutted a enme zmd are generally subject to approval by a parole 
board which investigates the pnsoner and acts on his apphcation, 
after the jail warden has approved it Following the commuta 
tion the individual is generally placed on parole This simply 
means that he continues his sentence outside the pnson imder 
the care of the state However, theoretically he need not be so 
placed 

Most states have parole provisions The institution of parole is 
considered one of the greatest achievements in the treatment of 
offenders Yet parole frequently has been opposed by those who 
refuse to admit that prisoneirs return to society as members, 
whether they return as citizens (possessmg civil rights) or not 
As we have already seen a sentence may be fixed by the legis 
lature (through law) a judge an executive or a board In 
indeterminate sentences judges do not fix the sentence with 
precision They merely fix the minimum or the maximum 
leaving it to the parole board to decide how long the pnsoner is 
to remain in jail 

For some years sociolc^ists have entertained the hope that a 
scientifically valid parole prediction scede could be devised Such 
ah scale, if accurate enough might be used, they thought to 
predict with relative accuracy whether a certain pnsoner, when 
paroled, would make an adequate adjustment outside With 
the name of Ernest W Burgess of the University of Chicago is 
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connected the first attempt to devise a parole prediction scale 
for prisoners This scale was prepared m 1929 Burgess scale 
was the result of a searching analysis of available matenal on 
parole violation over a period of years His prediction system 
aims at giving the pnsoner a rehabilitation quotient based on 
21 factors 


nature of offense 

number of associates m comimttmg 
crime 

nationality of father 
parental status (mcludmg broken 
home) 

marital status of mmate 
type of cnimnal (first offender 
occasional offender recidivist 
etc ) 

social type (hobo gangster etc ) 
county from which committed 
size of commumty 


type of neighborhood 
resident or transjjpnt where arrest 
took place 

statement of trial judge and prosecutor 

nature and length of sentence 

portion of sentence actually served 

previous criminal record 

previous work record 

punishment record m prison 

age at time of apphcation 

mental age or I Q 

personality type 

psychiatric prognosis 


Usmg these factors, Burgess constructed a point scale, the 
apphcation of which gave him an expectancy table Employed 
m various states this scale has given remarkable results In the 
state of Minnesota as reported by Gteorge B Vold,^ ‘parole 
prediction seems to have worked within the hmits of 2 per cent 
error With the decrease in the number of favorable points 
on the scale the chances of parole violation tend to mcrease 
In other words, the more points in favor of the pnsoner the 
greater his chemces of adjustment on parole 

The Odium of Jail Life Referring to our penal institutions 
the psychiatnst William Healy has said There is no clearer 
proof of the nonexistence of an applied science in the study of 
cnmmals than in the figures of recidivism or in the failure of our 
penal agencies What purposes do prisons served They aim to 
confine, reform and deter cnmmals but they fail to accomplish 
the last two aims to a notable degree The failures of our pnsons 
are owing to (a) inefficiency of admimstration and the employ 
ment of untramed personnel (b) mass treatment by inflexible 

G B Void Do Parole Prediction Tables Work m Practice^ Pmeedings 
Am can Sociological Society 1931 25 136-138 
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routine {c) lack of useful employment and (m some cases) vile 
or cruel living conditions which mterfere with adjustment 
within prisons and bid ill for adjustment outside (d) overcrowd 
mg which results m idleness at the expense of taxpayers and 
(e) postgraduate work in vice and crime techmques which are 
at once dangerous and demoralizu^ These failures point the 
way to reforms of all kmds The most important of these, as 
suggested by Burgess, is takmg crime treatment out of the hands 
of politicians and creating a full time board of prison admims 
tration serving staggered terms of fifteen years This board 
should take full charge of all phases of penal work, mcluding 
probation supervision and the appointments of personnel Ma 
jor changes are also needed in both prison routme and the 
maintenance of prisons 

A prison must be regarded as an institution where a compul 
sory system of reeducation is being carried out From this pomt 
of view a pnson must determme by careful anailysis the prisoner s 
chances of retumir^ to his commumty as a useful citizen 
Psychology psychiatry and sociology cooperate m makmg this 
analysis The psychologist uses group and individual tests of 
mtelligence to determme the mental age of the mdividual The 
psychiatnst mvestigates emotional factors in the adjustment of 
the individual The sociologist mquires among other things, 
into the social roles which the individual has played in various 
groups Together they amass considerable information about 
the prisoner s general intelligence and ability to profit by voca 
tionzJ traimng his socijil background and education and his 
major complexes or emotional strictures This information 
makes possible adequate planning of the cnimnal s readjustment 
by meems of a work traimng recreation program The first 
step m such a program aimmg at recons'ructii^ personalities 
rather than avenging wrongs committed by monsters or beasts 
IS proper classification within the pnson Classification based 
on physicjil health or sickness is pnmary Classification on the 
basis of age is important Classification based on normal or 
defective mtelligence is another essential Classification to take 
into account emotional twists and abnormal mentality is a 
basic reqmsite Finally classification on the basis of social traits 
appears to be exceedingly important 
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Classification alone however will not accomplish the desired 
aim On the basis of a well thought out classification individual 
treatment plans can be developed Those who are obviously 
nonreformablc low grade feebleminded individuals paretic 
convicts and insame convicts suffering from incurable mental 
diseases, should be remanded to hospitals where they belong 
There would remain the group which could not be trusted on 
probation at the outset This group should first of all receive all 
available medical aid in removing remediable physical illnesses 
and handicaps In many cases, this may mean treating long 
neglected conditions by surgery Psychopathic conditions should 
receive psychiatnc and psychological assistance until a new 
social attitude is established Social reeducation through such 
means as Warden Osborne s Mutual Welfare League can help 
restore self respect and an attitude of responsibihty The pnson 
government can be so reorganized as to facilitate wider participa 
tion of inmates in the life of the prison commumty One soci 
ologist Edgar W Voelker has suggested that participation m 
the government of his commumty would help each pnsoner to 
identify himself with the whole community and would enlist 
his cooperation with that of the pnson guards and officials 
The pnson is a commumty whether the outside world so con 
siders it or not Using it to bndge the gap between the penod of 
reconstruction and the penod of freedom is of uncommon impor 
tance The future of the pnsoner however, requires also training 
in a trade or profession to which he can look for economic and 
social adjustment This may mean help in secunng employment 
and friendly after care similar to that given discharged hospital 
patients In case of relapse the individual should be taken back 
for further treatment If several expenments have failed the 
mdmduzil should be considered for permanent state custody 
as socially incurable Pnsons can thus render a great social 
service They need not be vile filthy headquarters for com 
pulsory traimng of less expenenced criminals by those with 
ample expenence They need not be institutions where mentally 
maladjusted individuals become even more maladjusted They 
need not be temporary stopovers where an individual at best 
merely takes an enforced vacation between penods of socially 
harmful activity 
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The Prevention of Delinquency and Crime The problem 
of cnme prevention, insofar as it depends on the treatment of 
prisoners has been discussed In a general way treatment 
demands the recogmtion that criminals are human beings that 
they must be treated dispassionately as maladjusted mdividuals 
that courts should concern themselves with cnminals and not 
with crimes and that the future of the cnminals and the welfare 
of society rather than a sentence, should be the aim of impnson 
ment A program of prevention, however is broader than the 
treatment of the apprehended or even acknowledged offender 
It reaches back to the causal factors which we had occasion to 
consider earlier m this chapter 

So far as hereditary factors are concerned, httle can be done 
Except by means of eugemcs, biological factors offer little hope 
of improvement But as lon^ as we are not convmced that all 
individuals with misshaped skuUs and ugly faces are a potential 
menace to their communities we cannot advocate eugemcs as a 
method of treatment As for inherited behavior tendencies it is 
increasingly recogmzed that criminal tendencies are not inherit 
able The improvement of an individual s health and of his 
physique, however, is possible This requires effective social 
work and is merely one of the aspects of social and psychological 
adjustment requiring outside help 

Economic factors are of outstanding importance as previous 
chapters have shown Conditions which make normal economic 
living possible also lead to normal mental adjustment Workers 
employed at substandard wages or altogether unemployed 
youth not prepared for matrimony because of the long stairway 
of adjustments needed to become established economically, and 
the use of gambling devices as a way out of harsh economic 
competition are a menace to the commumty in more than one 
way Incidentally, they facilitate criminal careers Fascist 
pl ans to reduce incomes or to keep them stationary must be 
considered stimuli not hindrances to cnme Relief measures 
are essential, if we recognize that there always are unemployables 
Gkivemment projects are extremely vital as the reduction in 
certain types of cnrpes has shown dunng the depression Most 
important are plans for the employment of employables at no 
less than mini mum wage levels Secunty in a democratic society 
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IS a most important means of cnme prevention To the extent 
to which there is no security there is hkely to be a nse m 
criminality 

Regional (ecological) factors m cnminahty are closely tied to 
the economic factors After all delinquency areas are areas of 
disrupted commumty ties primarily due not to mobility but 
to poverty and substandard housmg facilities Blighted areas 
reqmre legislation to raze all uninhabitable houses, and to sub 
stitute adequate private or public housing which can be rented 
at reasonable cost A democratic repubhc cannot afford to have 
people poorl> housed clothed eind fed But, m addition to 
housmg needs in blighted areas, we must have proper provision 
for public recreation Leisure time activities must be encouraged 
and properly directed Status giving group activities, especially 
appear important A boy who has status m legitimate group 
activities such as boy scoutmg, does not seek status m criminal 
g ang s Activities which help to develop talent are no less impor 
tant A boy who has his talents recognized and who can hope 
for their ut ih zation m the future does not seek to rob and kill for 
distmction or even for profit 

Fa mili ar factors loom large m the cattses of crime Broken 
homes, mismanaged homes homes tom by conflict are curable 
to an extent Parental education demands a new type of school 
mg, to which we must begin to give mcreasmg heed Adult 
education because of our population trends pointed out m an 
earher chapter must enter a new phase of development Parents 
must be taught the arts of life of peaceful adjustment, and of 
psychological child care Perhaps parent teacher groups ought 
to begm to play a more important role than they have played 
until now It IS not unreasonable to expect that parents be 
required to attend at regular intervals, sessions designed to 
acquamt them with the problems of youth, and that teachers or 
prmcipals be required to seek contact with all parents of problem 
children In regions in which contacts between school and home 
are promoted, delmquency is noticeably on the downgrade 
Finally we come to the psychological causes of cnme The 
si^gestions along this line can be stated rather bnefly We must 
recognize the need for early psychological, psychiatnc, and socio 
logical diagnosis in the life of every child Mental conflicts should 
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be detected at an early age and some attempt made to relieve 
them Above all, the child s life must be given proper direction 
by affording him vocational guidance at the begmmng of the 
adolescent or even preadolescent penod No thing so stabilizes a 
young individual as the certamty that he will have a role to play 
in the life of the group, a role that will brmg him security as well 
as recogmtion 

Delinquency and Crime m War and After It is generally 
assumed that war brings m its wake mtensified problems of 
delmquency and cnme The disruption of normal routmes of 
hving, the break up of homes through the mcreased employmem 
of mothers smd the absence of large numbers of young men are 
among the factors which m time of war may be presumed to 
imderlie an upward trend m juvenile delmquency The actual 
facts about delinquency m wartime are more diifiicult to deter 
mine The evidence for the frequently heard assertion that there 
IS a marked mcrease m juvemle delmquency though not uniform 
or entirely convmcmg, is found in the statistics of the police and 
juvenile authorities of a number of cities and some state insti 
tutions Other cities and states however, do not support this 
alleged trend The expenence of the last world war is similarly 
mconclusive as far as the Umted States is concerned, although 
European countnes includmg England, showed substantial 
mcreases The statistics of juvenile delmquency in England for 
the present wair show decided upward trends 

Considering the large scale migration of people m wartime 
and the consequent uncertainty as to the statisticeil basis of crime 
rates, it is understandable that careful students of the problem 
of cnme hesitate to make sweeping generalizations about war 
time fluctuations in cnme Furthermore, the multiplication of 
wartime laws and regulations together with the effect of war 
conditions upon law enforcement and the reliability of cnminal 
statistics make companson with pre war penods hazardous The 
evidence of the first World War suggests a decrease in the num 
ber of convictions for some cnmes notably sex offenses murder 
manslaughter, and assaults, and an increase in the number of 

1 For a carefiil analysis see Edwin H Sutherland Cnme m Amencan Society 
m Wartime Edited by William F Ogbum Umversity of Chicago Press Chicago 
1943 pp 185-206 
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convictions for thefts An increase in the number of convictions 
of women for sex offenses has been reported from a number of 
cities in the United States m the present war White coilar 
crimes especially fraud profiteering and other forms of Jinan 
cial corruption were brought to light in great numbers during the 
last World War ^ Despite the valiant efforts of some Congres 
sional Committees only a few convictions of corruption at the ex 
pense of the government were obtained It is too early to com 
pare in this respect the experience of the present war with the 
last 

On the basis of our knowledge of events in the postwar period 
following 1918, an increase in crime after the present world war 
may be expected In view of the dislocation of people including 
about ten million members of the armed forces and at least twice 
as many civilians the postwar period may involve social disor 
gamzation on a vast scale unless resolute measures are taken to 
aid the returmng veterans and the demobilized war workers and 
their families in readjusting themselves to wholesome and stable 
commumty living That this impending problem is being recog 
nized as of primary significance is indicated by the attention 
given It both by government and by private agencies ^ 


TERMS TO BE UNDERSTOOD 


crime 

delinquency 

atavism 

mdividual vengeance 

group vengeance 

blood revenge 

blood fines or redemption 

public jurisdiction 

expiation 

retribution 

deterrence 

delinquency areas 


rate of delinquency 
probation 

mdetermmate sentenc 
pardon 

suspended sentence 
commutation of sentence 
parole 

parole prediction 
penal reform 
recidivism 
reformation 
mental conflict 


I For a careful analysis see Edwin H Sutherland Crime in Arnericem SoctHj' 
inWattim^ Edited by William F Ogburn Uni\ersity of Chicago Press Chicago 
J943 pp 185-206 ® 

^ State Gavernmmt November 1943 pp 230-232 Juvenile Delinquency m 
Wartime Vol 16 No 10 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Are sex and age differences in criminality proof of the biological causes of 
human behavior^ Why or why not^ 

2 In view of Hooton s and Goring s researches what would you say is the 
present attitude toward Lombroso s theory? 

3 Why IS It incorrect to say that the intelligence of convicts shows low mtel 
ligence to be a factor m crime? 

4 H L Mencken once suggested that we punish pickpockets by cutting off 
their index fingers What do you think of the suggestion? 

5 Flogging IS an old method of punishment AATiat do you think of using it as 
a means of crime prevention? Is it likely to be more or less effective than 
locking individual offenders m small steel cells? 

6 What is your attitude on the value of the indeterminate sentence? Does it 
seem to you more scientific or less than the method of letting a judge fix 
the term of imprisonment? 

FOR FURTHER STUDY 

Barnes H E The Story oj Punishment Stratford Press Inc New York 1930 

Healy W and A Bronner Delinquenis and Criminals The Macmillan Com 
pany New York 1926 

Lavine E H Th^ Third Degree Vanguard Press Inc New York 1930 

McKelvey B American Prisons University of Chicago Press Chicago 1936 

Shaw C R Delinquency Areas University of Chicago Press Chicago 1929 

Sutherland E H Principles of Criminology J B Lippmcott and Co Philadel 
phia 1934 

Tulchin S Intelligence and Crime University of Chicago Press Chicago 1939 
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THE FAMILY 

The fact of social change referred to m the initial chapter of 
this work has not left the institutions of marriage and the family 
unaffected Indeed, the unpact of changmg conditions is 
perhaps more marked upon these basic institutions than upon 
any others 

Despite the number and intensity of attacks upon the family 
in recent times it is still the matrix out of which personality 
develops The family provides the first institutional control 
and because it stamps the new mdividual with the culture of his 
group It insures the continuity of collective existence These 
Considerations make it imperative that we try to understand what 
IS happemng to the family in our day, and what the future rmght 
portend 

It IS proposed m this chapter to examine, first the conditions 
which are thought to have given rise to domestic institutions and 
which might condition their continued existence, second the 
efficacy of the family third the changing functions of the family 
and finally some of the major problems of the family 

Marriage and the Family Defined Before we launch into a 
discussion of these topics it might be well for us to understand 
what IS meant by the term family’ and the term marriage 
By family we mean a system of relationships existing between 
parents and children For a family to exist there must be at least 
two generations present The simplest family consists of one 
parent and one child who need not be biologically related at all, 
for responsible adults (even unmarried adults) may adopt 
children and thus establish families Childless mamages, strictly 
speaking do not constitute families 

The families of the preindustrial epoch were frequently “com 
pound or augmented families, that ^s they included the 
wider kinship circle grandparents, uncles and aunts, and cousins 
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The shift to an industrial social organization brought with it the 
small family system which includes only the parents and their 
children Large cities militate against the persistence of large 
family systems for houses are small rents and living costs high 
and in the city apartment there are only limited facihties for the 
care of the aged and the sick 

The term marriage refers to a more or less permanent union 
between male and female Such unions may assume any of 
several forms The accepted pattern m Western civilization is 
monogamy that is marriage with one person at a time In 
other cultures some form of polygamy or plural marriage is often 
the accepted form For example polyandry (one wife with many 
husbands) is the accepted form among certain Eskimo tribes 
whereas many Oriental peoples practice polygynv (one husband 
with many wives) The student should realize however that 
there is no best or right form of marriage that each form has 
emerged to suit the conditions and needs of a particular people 
and that the form which works well for one people will not 
necessarily suit all other peoples 

The Origin and Antiquity of the Family How and when 
did the family and marriage originate^ The answers to these 
questions for the most part lie buried in the unwritten records 
of the past but whatever light has been thrown upon them b\ 
research may have a bearing upon our estimate of the family s 
ability to suiwive the disintegrating influences of the general 
and rapid social changes of our time 

Anthropologists can come to no general agreement as to how 
and when marriage and the family originated The older 
scholars tended to vacillate between a patriarchate and a matn 
arehate theory — that the family emerged under the dominance 
of the father in one case and of the mother in the other case 
Preceding the emergence of a definite famih organization 
however it is thought that there existed a period of communism 
of women although there is no general agreement on this point 

Modern students of the problem of the origin of the family 
have preferred to forego speculation on primitive forms in favor 
of an examination of the forms which the family has assumed 
stmong our contemporary primitives They are agreed that 
all nature peoples today have some form of family organiza 
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tion ranging from the four or five member families of the Maoris 
to the Han families of the Iroquois Indians Among some African 
tnbes the family does not exist as a legal institution, but there is 
a very definite family oi^anization within each of these tribes — 
which suggests that even in the primitive horde as described 
by early anthropologists families might have existed The graves 
of Neanderthal and other early men have yielded evidences of 
funerary offerings suggestive of family influences It is an inter 
estmg fact in this connection that zoologists report separate 
fairilies living within animal herds 

The families of our contemporary primitives contam all the 
essentials of the families of civilized peoples there is cohabitation 
of certain socially qualified persons and a corresponding taboo 
upon sexual unions among others not so qualified there is some 
degree of seclusion there is a division of labor zmd the members 
assume distmct roles 

The Efficacy of Marriage and the Family How well has the 
famil y worked m the satisfaction of basic human needs^ What 
ever the time and form of the origmsil family one thing is certam 
it arose on the basis of group trial and error and in response to 
basic human needs At least two such needs are evident the 
need for satisfaction of the sex appetites and the need for provid 
mg an environment suited to the rearing of children It is m the 
fulfillment of this latter need that the partners to a sex union 
continue to live together so that ‘ marriage is therefore rooted 
^ m the family rather than the family m marriage ^ 

That the family is continuing to satisfy basic needs rather 
successfully is evident from a glance at the following table, which 
shows that marriage is stiU quite popular with the American 
people 

The shght decline in the number of mamages per 1000 of 
the population smce 1927 probably reflects stringent economic 
conditions and is therefore perhaps indicative of a cyclical 
(short time) rather than a secular (long time) trend The table 
does make dear though that the popularity of mamage among 
Amencans has declined but little despite the talk about the 
mcreasing divorce rate 

^ Edward Westermarck Hutory of Human Mamage 3d ed The Macnullan ^ 
Company New York 1929 pp 19 ff By permission of the publishers 
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A comparison of mairnage rates m the Umted States with those 
of countries havmg a similar population composition as regards 
age and sex is reassuring In 1925 there were in the Umted 
States 10 35 marriages per 1000 of the population The corre 
spending figures for such stable countries as Great Britam and 
Germany were 7 7 and 7 1, respectively 

TABLE V 


Number of Marriages per 1000 of the Population 
FOR Specific Years 1887 - 19 o 1 


1 

Tear 

Number pe 1000 

P pul t on 

1887 

8 67 

1900 

9 32 

1910 

10 28 

1920 

11 96 

1925 

10 35 

1926 

10 32 

1927 

10 16 

1928 

9 87 

1929 

10 14 

1930 

9 15 

1931 

8 55 


Students of the family have been insisting these many years 
that this basic institution stUl functions with a high degree of 
efficiency — which is somewhat surprising m view of the high 
mortality rates of our religious economic and mdustnal msti 
tutions and in view of the terrific obstacles which the family 
has had to surmount, such as powerful sex urges human selfish 
ness, and the human tendency to dodge responsibility to mention 
only a few ® In this connection it is well to remember, too that 
institutionally reared children are considered inferior to home 
reared children from the standpoint of socizil adjustment and 
imagination 

The Changing Functions of Marriage and the Family 

The functions performed by marriage and the family vary with 
different cultures Among the Trobriand Islanders marriage 

1 Bureau of the Census Mamage and Divorce Wash ngton D C 1932 

»E B Reuter and J R Rtmner TheFarraly McGraw Hill Book Co New York 
1931 p 63 
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and the family are primarily devices for conferring social status 
upon mdividuals Among the Chinese marriage and the family 
have the function of perpetuatmg the family line and the family 
tradition The American colonial family among other things 
was organized to wrest a livelihood from the soil ^ The functions 
of the famil y then vary with time and place so that the motives 
for the establishment of a family in an earlier day may no longer 
be adequate in a later day Indeed, if mtirriage and the family 
come to serve no necessary function their disappearance as social 
institutions would seem to be assured 

The change from single dwellings in small communities to 
tenements and apartment houses and furnished rooms m large 
cities, the change from a domestic mdustry to the factory system 
the nse m the status of women and their employment in industry 
— all these changes have made the retention of many of the 
historic functions of the family difficult Of the histone functions 
of the f amily — the regulation of sex activities the care of the 
sick such domestic functions as cooking and the washing of 
clothes, the educational religious, protective, and affectional 
functions — of these only the first and the last remain to any ex 
tent and even these have changed in the sense that they have un 
dergone an intensification, as we shall have occasion to note later 

The family has been surprisingly sensitive and responsive to 
changing conditions It is this sensitivity and responsiveness 
which might, m the final reckoning msure its persistence The 
same forces which have dispelled many of the functions of the 
family have operated to make the psychologicad functions 
increasmgly important 

As our culture becomes more and more complex, and our social 
contacts more and more impersonal, the individual becomes 
decreasmgly dependent upon the esteem or disesteem of his 
fellows Inasmuch as we are still reared in a familial environ 
ment the chief characteristics of which are intimacy and personal 
recognition, sympathetic response becomes a basic psychological 
need This need for recognition response and affection was 
at one time mediated by such agencies as the church and local 
community as well as by the family With the shift to secondary 

*See Rex M Johnson Motives m Maxnage Soetd Forces 17 249-255 
Dec 1938 for a bnef but meaty discussion of this point 
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and impersonal contacts the family alone tends to remain as 
the only agency capable of meeting our psychological needs 
effectively It is in the family that we are most sure of finding 
intimate companionship and recogn tion It is in tke family that 
affection and intimate response will most likely be forthcoming 
It IS m the family that we can take off our masks and let down 
and be ourselves, so to speak It is in the family that we can 
find escape from the monotony and superficiality of a life which 
travels on an impersonal level 

It IS this expansion n the importance of the psychological 
functions of the family which makes intelligent selection ot 
marital partners imperative If people are marrying more for 
personal satisfaction than they ever were before as Havelock 
Ellis Bertrand Russell and others are telling us how necessary 
that they be well matched if stabil tv in tamilv relationships is to 
sbe achieved 

Some Problems of the Family Students of history are well 
aware that the family in Western cultures has never been without 
its problems In the transition period m which we live however 
there is reason to believe that famihal problems have increased 
both m number and intensity So many new problem areas have 
appeared that certain students have despaired of the family s 
survival 

The Declining Birth Rate Mass childlessness is a phenomenon 
of the twentieth century On the basis of an examination of the 
census data for 1930 Ogburn has estimated that no child families 
make up 53 3 per cent of all Chicago families and an additional 
26 5 per cent were one child families The comparable figures 
for the rural population were 20 2 per cent and 22 3 per cent 
respectively^ If we need approximately three children per 
family merely to keep the population at its present level then 
It IS clear that the urban families are not contributing their share 
of the population We are becoming increasingly dependent 
upon the rural families for the maintenance of the nation If 
the city population due to selective influences is superior to 
the rural population then the childlessness of urban families 
becomes a serious problem 

WiUiam F Ogburn The Fanuly and Its Functions Re ent Social Trends in the 
Umted States McGraw Hill Book Co 1933 p 684 
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That the declijouig birth rate is not merely a recent trend is to 
be infeired from the census reports The Bureau of the Census 
data show a decline m the size of the American family from an 
average of 5 4 persons in 1850 to 3 4 persons in 1930 
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1831 NEW HOMES BUILT IN CHICAGO 


Fig 3 Number of Marriages in Chicago Compared with Number of 
New Houses and Apartments Constructed 1926-1 938 

From Chicago Sunday Tribune April 23 1939 


Housing the Family A large proportion of our urban families 
are poorly housed Squalor and dilapidation, congestion and 
filth, make up too large a picture of the average American metrop 
oils A tour of any large city will be enough to convince anyone 
that the much heralded federal housing programs are made 
quate by themselves to meet the need for housing Figure 3 
shows that in Chicago the construction of new homes lags far 
behind the number of new famihes every year The chart takes 
no accoimt of the houses condemned and tom dowq every year 
Perhaps the most thorough investigation of the housing situa 
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tion in the United States was that conducted by the Works 
Progress Administration during the years 1 934-1 936 This study 
which included more than two hundred urban areas scattered 
over the entire country, revealed that a large proportion of the 
dwellings available for the use of the low income groups are 
definitely substandard as judged by the absence of samtary 
facilities unsafe condition of the physical structure overcrowding 
(more than one person per room) and the presence of extra 
families (doubling up) In summary the survey revealed that 
of all the dwelling units studied 15 per cent had no private 
indoor flush toilet 20 per cent had no bathtubs or showers over 
40 per cent lacked central heating equipment 17 per cent were 
overcrowded, about 5 per cent had extra families 16 per cent 
(exclusive of New York City) were in need of major repairs or 
were unfit for use about 40 per cent were in need of minor 
repairs, and only about 40 per cent were rated as good ^ 

In an investigation of the housing situation in Chicago the 
Chicago Housing Authority was surprised to find that many 
faimlies with moderate incomes were living in slum quarters 
simply because they could find no others within the limits of 
their incomes Nor was the Chicago Real Estate Board able to 
find quarters for families in this group at a price they could 
afford ^ 

Family Incomes Social workers are inclined to rank friction 
over money as one of the chief causes of domestic discord and it is 
true that domestic discord tends to increase m time of economic 
stringency ^ These considerations lead us to ask Is the income 
of the American family adequate for its support^ The evidence 
suggests’ that it is not In a study on Income and Standards oj 
Unskilled Laborers in Chicago Leila Houghteling revealed that 
two thirds of the nondependent families involved in her study 
were living on incomes below a standard ($1588 per year) set 

^ Works Progress Administration Urban Housing A Summary of Real Property 
Inventories Conducted as Work P ojects 1934-—1936 U S Giovernment Prmtmg Office 
Washington D C 1938 pp 4-8 

2 The Chicago Housing Authority Manager nd Bu Ider of Low Rent Communities 
(pamphlet 1937) pp 8-10 See pp 11 fF for information on overcrowding 

® For a more detailed discussion of this pomt see J M Reinhardt and G R 
Boardman Insecurity and Personality Disintegration Social Forces 14 240-249 
Dec 1935 and Ruth Shoule Cavan and Katherine Howland Ranck The Family 
in the Depression The University of Chicago Press Chicago 1939 
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up by the social agencies of Chicago for dependent families ^ 
this was before the depression Some idea of how closely the 
mcome of the American family approximates this budget for 
dependent families may be gleaned from the following chart 
Of course some allowance must be made for changes in price 
levels since the formulation of the standard budget 
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Each dollar s gn represents T 000 dollars overage yearly income 
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Fig 4 American Family Income 1935-1936 


Supplied by the Amencan Federation of Labor 


Figure 4 tells us that in 1935-1936 approximately four fifths 
of all American families had incomes of $2000 or under two 
fifths had incomes below $1000 

Recent studies suggest that the poverty of millions of American 
families must be ascribed to causes other than thriftlessness and 
shiftlessness Food clothing and shelter alone take three fourths 
of the dollar of the average family Thus it is almost impossible 
for most families to save a cent More than this two out of every 
three Chicago families having incomes below $1000 a year spend 
more than they earn ^ These findings gam partial confirmation 
from other data which indicate that living costs are consistently 
keeping abreast of wage gains ^ 

Perhaps the most authoritative study of family incomes in the 

^ Cited by Meyer F Nimkoff The Family Houghton Mifflin Co New York 
1934 p 299 

* See Maxwell Stewart How We Spend Our Money Public Affairs Comimttee New 
York 1938 

These data were gathered by the Northwestern National Life Insurance Com 
pany and summarized in The Chicago Daily News Jan 3 19 j9 
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United States is that made by the National Resources Committee 
which presents data to show that approximately 80 per cent of 
all American families had incomes of $2000 or less m 1 935-1 9o6 
The following table presents a more accurate picture of income 
distribution among these families 

TABLE VI 

Number and Percentage of Families with an Annual Income of 
S2000 or Les by Inco ie Group 


Income 

Ao J F ml es 

/ Tot 1 

Below $500 

4 216 000 

14 3 

$500-$1000 

8 088 000 

27 5 

$1000-$1500 

6 762 000 

23 0 

$1500-82000 

4 266 000 

14 5 

Totals 

23 332 000 

79 3 


The Family in Rural and Urban Life Enough has already 
been said to suggest that the family mvariably reflects the type of 
culture of which it is a part It should be expected then that 
the rural family will be somewhat different from the urban 
family and such is mdeed the case Just as rural society tends 
to be more stable than urban society so is the rural family moie 
stable than the urban family Separations axe less frequent the 
divorce rate is substantially lower and marriage occurs earher 
and more frequently The reasons for these differences arc to 
be found in the role which the family plays in rural social life 
On the whole the rural family has a more central place in the 
life of the mdmdual and the community than does the urban 
The rural family and particularly the farm family is still pretty 
much of an economic unit in a productive sense Fach member 
IS assigned a definite role and a share in the responsibility of 
production Each must contribute in some way to the welfare 
of the family Moreover members of rural families participate 
more and more fully n common home activities More time is 
spent in the home especially in the evemngs and on week ends 
The daily round of activities brings the members of the family 

1 National Resources Committee Consumer Incomes tn the Umted States U S Gov 
emment Pnntmg Office Washmgton D C 1938 p 3 
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into constant cooperative contact with each other Recreational 
activities tend to be more spontaneous and noncommercialized 
The baser forms of commerciahzed recreation and vice which 
in the urban environment go so far to provide the opportunities 
for sex liberties and kindred forms of behavior detrimental to 
marital and familial adjustment rarely exist for the ruralite 
AH m all, and from the standpoint of family stability at least 
these things more than offset such defects of the rureil familial 
environment as the scarcity of social and medical services the 
narrowing effect of such great dependence of the personality 
upon one social institution, and the absence of conveniences 

Family Disorganization By family disorganization is 
meant a breakdown in the unity of the family The unity of the 
family might be destroyed either by death of one or both parents 
or by domestic discord which if severe enough, might lead to 
separation, desertion or divorce The removal of a parent by 
death does have serious consequences for the children inasmuch 
as the degree of parental supervision and care is reduced con 
siderably However there are some who contend, and on the 
basis of research too that the home broken by death is not likely 
to be nearly so disastrous in its effect upon child personality as 
was once believed and that the home broken by domestic 
discord IS to be accounted the more dangerous ^ For example 
E H Shideler found that whereas children from homes broken 
by divorce represent but 2 2 per cent of all children under fifteen 
years of age, boys from such homes constitute nearly 14 per cent 
of the population of reform schools This means that when 
allowances are made for the higher delinquency rate of boys, 
children of divorced parents contribute at least four times their 
quota to the delinquent population* The child in the home 
broken by death is not faced with the continued uncertainty 
and insecunty which confronts the child in the home disrupted 
by discord 

The extent of family disoiganization can only be estimated 

^ Mabel Elliott CorrecUoml Education and the Delinquent Girl Harrisburg Pa 1928 
pp 26—28 Clifford Shaw and Henry McKay Social Factors in Juvenile Delinquency 
pp 261 fF Edwin H Sutherland Principles of Criminology 3d ed 1939 pp 158- 

® Family Disintegration and the Delinquent Boy in the United States Journal 
^f C iminal Law and Criminology VIII 715 ff Jan 1918 
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On the basis of the census of 1910 it seems that about one fifth 
of all homes with children were broken m some way that year 
16 per cent of them by death and 3 3 per cent by desertion or 
separation More recently, W F Ogburn has estimated that 
the proportion of broken homes in the incomplete families 
group (wife forty four years old or younger) is about one m every 
seven or eight families ^ About one in every six families with 
children loses one parent by death 

Desertion, the irresponsible departure of a parent from the 
home has been erroneously called the poor man s divorce ^ 
It IS true to be sure that desertion is more frequent in the low 
income group, but the evidence suggests that it is a moral holiday 
rather than a divorce inasmuch as the huge proportion of the 
deserters return to their families Among the causes of desertion 
marital discord interference of relatives differences; in cultural 
backgrounds of the mates the influence of companions, and 
racial and national attitudes toward marriage stand out as the 
more important In the United States the desertion rate for 
Negroes is substantially above that of the whites but since the 
Negro IS also massed m the lower income groups, his greater 
desertion rate would appear to be a function of socioeconomic 
status rather than of racial peculiarity From the standpoint 
of immediate family welfare neither separation nor divorce is as 
serious as desertion for in separation and divorce there is usually 
some provision for the care of dependents 

Divorce is the term applied to the legal termination of a legal 
marriage The divorce rate in America has been increasmg 
steadily since the end of the Civil Wat yhe increase since 1887 
has been approximately 3 per cent per annum Nimkoff points 
out that from 1887 to 1932 the population of the United States 
increased 211 per cent the number of marriages also increased 
211 per cent but the number of divorces jumped 610 per cent ^ 
It IS often inferred that inasmuch as we have approximately 
16 divorces for every 100 marriages performed in any given year 
the chances of success m marriage are only about 6 to 1 Really, 
the chances may be much greater for some marriages undone 
in any given year were contracted in previous years A better 
way to compute the chances of success in marriage therefore 
'Nimkoff op at pp 698-690 op at p 436 
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would be to find the ratio between the number of marriages 
contracted in a given ■year and the number of those same mar 
riages which were undone by divorce 

Whereas it is true that urbanization appears to make for 
divorce (the urban rate is twice that of the rural), a number of 
factors are operating against divorce The number of divorces 
decreases, for example as the number of children in the family 
increases and also as the marriage increases m duration These 
facts indicate that divorce is more a problem of marriage than 
of the family 

Does the increasing divorce rate indicate an intensification or 
increase in domestic discord^ Probably not ' It is more likely a 
reflection of the general weakemng of religious and ethical 
controls and of the liberalization of ecclesiastical attitudes Of 
course, domestic discord in some form or other is basic to divorce 
but such faction, like the poor has alwa> s been with us What 
we want is the greatest degree of mdividual happiness consistent 
with the social welfare and for many people divorce is one means 
of achievmg this end 

Family Reorganization It would not be wise to conclude 
this discussion of the family without some reference to the forces 
and movements directed toward the security and stability of 
the family In no society is institutional change a one wav 
process and so m our own country much is being done to 
counteract the disintegratmg influences which operate upon 
the family 

On the economic front the growing system of pensions repre 
sents a signal advance #The old age pension systems which now 
operate m many states are designed to keep families intact to 
the end The mothers pensions paid by some states do much 
(where the amounts paid are adequate) to preserve the home 
broken by the death of the father, and in some states by desertion 
or imprisonment of the father This promising movement was 
mitiated as a result of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Welfare 1909, which formulated the principle The 
home is the best place to rear a child — preserve it * ’ Since that 
time all states but two have adopted some system of mothers 
l^^ions, although m only a few of the western states are the 
amounts paid Slifficient to preserve the home from disintegration 
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Prior to the depression a few American manufacturers adopted 
the plan of paying wages to married workers on the basis of the 
size of the family and although the depression forced a cessation 
of most of these practices it is probable that they will be rem 
stated voluntarily in the not too distant future 

On the psychosocial front the stabilizing influences are even 
more pro nising Already, much competent work is being done 
by the case workers of the many family welfare societies and 
other social agencies and the hope is geneial that this soit of 
service might be expanded 

Courts of Domestic Relations are as yet m their experimental 
stages, but already some of them are making noteworthy con 
tributions to family stability The Court of Domestic Relations 
of Dayton, Ohio through its Reconciliation Department has 
been able to solve about 20 per cent of the cases of domestic 
friction which come to its attention This record is probabK 
much higher than the average for such courts but improvements 
m efflciency wait upon the improvement in the training of the 
personnel and m the technique used 

The Family Guidance Clinics of European countries do much 
the same kind of work as the better courts of domestic relations 
The establishment of such clinics in this country is getting under 
way ^ Their practice is to provide discordant mates with oppor 
tunities for medical psychological and psvchiatnc exammations 
upon the basis of which advice and counsel are given 

Legal attacks upon the problem of family disorganization 
follow the pattern of improving the legal safeguards of marnage 
Such bits of legislation which result in the abolition of common 
law marriage the raising of the legal age for marriage medical 
certification for marriage as is provided in the law of Illinois 
for instance, the requiring of advance notice of marriage and 
the revision of divorce laws represent worthy contributions to 
family stability 

Finally, a preventive approach to the problem of family 
disorganization is not altogether impractical even though little 
has been done m this direction as yet The emphasis here would 

^ Fo a summary of this approach see Emily Hartshorue Mudd Youth and 
Mamage The Annals the American Acadmy of Political and Social Science 194 
111-118 Nov 1937 
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be upon the preparation of youth for the problem of marriage 
and family responsibility This means getting at people before 
their marital choices are made and stressing the importance of 
such things as sound physical and mental condition and a 
properly disciplined emotional nature, for su(?cessful marriage 
The efforts of such students as Burgess and Cottrell ^ to devise 
ways and means for the prediction of success or failure m mar 
riage are also worth noting in this connection These might yet 
make a genuine contribution to the stability of mamage and 
the family should they achieve the requisite degree of refinement 
and acceptance 


SOME PROBLEMS OF YOUTIJ 

What Is the “Youth Problem”^ The essential problem of 
youth today is a lack of adjustment to a highly complex socio 
economic environment When our parents were young the 
techniques of adjustment were still fairly well stsindardized 
and effective Our fathers needed little education they were 
almost sure of jobs when they finished eight or ten grades of 
school and they married early without any fear of economic 
insecurity We however are in an age of transition The social 
stability our parents enjoyed is no longer with us and we are 
findmg It increasingly difficult to find a place in society Our 
youth are confused and bewildered and in many" cases apathetic 
They are browbeaten and scolded by the moralists and the 
uplifters for their participation m the forms of recreation which 
an older generation devised It is little wonder that young people 
are so often rebellious and disgruntled to the extent of becoming 
a youth problem to their elders Thousands of books, mono 
graphs and magazine articles have appeared in recent years 
on the Youth Problem ^ In this section we shall discuss a few 
mterdependent aspects of the youth problem laying stress upon 
population trends the sociological aspects, and finally closmg 
with a brief discussion of the ‘ Youth Movement ’ 

^Efnest W Burgess and Leonard S C!ottreIl Predicting Success or Fadure in 
Mame^e Prentice HaJl Inc New York 1939 

*Sce Louise Arnold Menefec and M M Caiambers AmercanToutk An Annotated 
Bihhograp}^ American Cduncil on Education Washmgton D C 1938 
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Population Trends For some time America has experienced 
a rather rapid and steady decline m its birth rate In 1800 the 
white birth rate was 55 per 1000 of the population By 1938 
the rate had dropped to 16 In 19o5 there were a few more 
than twenty one million Americans between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty four It is estimated that this age group will reach 
its peak by 1944 after which there will be a steady decline 
because of the falling birth rate Table VII shows that already 
the proportion of youth is smaller than it was some years ago 

TABLE VIII 

AGE TRENDS IN THE UNITED STATES 
The Changino Proportion of Each Age Group 1850-1980 


1850 1900 1940 1980 (.Estimated^ 



Some far reaching implications grow out of these population 
facts as they relate to the youth problem In the first place there 
are fewer children enrolled m the elementary schools In the 
second place the peak enrollment in the secondary schools w ill 
be reached under normal conditions about 1944 Finally 
inasmuch as the population is becoming more adult the ratio 
of employables to the total population is increasing steadily 
The urban birth rate is decreasing mucn more rapidly than 
the rural In fact, the cities are not producing their quota of the 
population and must constantly draw upon the country to re 

^ National Forum chart 
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plenish their numbers It is clear that those sections of the coun 
try which make the greatest contribution to the population are 
economically speakmg least able to provide adequate programs 
for the care and education of youth In other words the burden 
of rearing children falls most heavily upon our lural population 
This fact has an important bearing upon the problem of edu 
catmg and training youth for employment 

Youth, Sex, and Marriage In recent decades many forces 
have operated to delay the age of marriage The shortage of 
jobs has made marnage and homemaking extremely hazardous 
while at the same time there has been a progressive lengthening 
of preprofessional and professional courses of study — a fact 
which has also contributed to delayed marriage That this trend 
has not been without its psychological, physiological, and socio 
logical effects is attested by the recognition given these aspects 
o:^ the problem of delayed marnage m recent literature 

While forces have been active to prolong the age of marnage 
there has been no decrease m the sex stimuli presented youth by 
the vzmzmt forms of recreation, commercialized and noncommer 
cialized In the face of these considerations we should not 
wonder if sex freedom were to increase and indeed there is 
some evidence to indicate that it has ^ 

The Freudian psychologists have made it abundantly clear 
that complete sexual repression may lead, m certain cases to 
mild forms of mental and nervous disorders On the other hand, 
sexual freedom is also fraught with its hazards masmuch as it 
mihtates agamst normal marital adjustment Dr Roy Dickerson, 
a noted authority on the sex problems of youth, pointed out in a 
jrecent lecture that successful marital adjustment involves the 
ability to make contact at three pomts m the person of the other 
the physical, the mental, and the spintual Petting and other 
forms of illicit sex behavior tend to destroy, or at least blunt 
the sensitivities inasmuch as participation is on the physical 
level only The mevitable feelmg of guilt and shame which 
accompames a violation of the sex mores prevents participation 
on the spiritual level and impedes later marital adjustment 
Tennan’s findmgs are significant m this cormection In his 

* For a review of this evidence see Una B Sait New Horizons for the Family The 
Macmillan Company New York 1938 pp 541-548 
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stud> of Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness Terman found 
that the husbands and \\i\es \A^ho had engaged in adolescent 
petting did not rate their marriages to be as successful as did 
those who did not participate in such beha\ lor ^ 

On the sociological side of the ledger the case against sexual 
freedom is no less strong The notion that illicit sexual rela^ ons 
are secret can be entertained onl} by the naive Boys get 
much ego expansion out of boastftig of then conquests as most 
college students well kno\A The desire to make new conquests 
and the desire for intragroup recognition is peihaps most respon 
sible for the free baitering of girls names in the men s lourges ^ 
Sex promiscuity in all of its forms ma\ and often does have 
serious effects upon health In addition to the neurotic symptoms 
which may follow from the building up of the nervous tensions 
by sex play there is still the possibility of venereal diseases 
Says Dr Thomas Parran of the United States Department of 
Public Health 

We know todav that syphilis is primarily a disease of youth that more than 
half of all those whom syphilis strikes it strikes before the age of 2o that more 
than a fifth are infected with the disease before they reach the age of 20 and 
that more than 11 000 per year are mfected before the age of 15 We know 
that in addition to these figures for acquired infections 60 000 babies are born 
in the Umted States every vear wath congemtal syphilis thus our rate for con 
genital syphilis alone is twice as high per thousand of our population as Den 
mark s rate for syphilis of all types 

Every year ol8 000 new cases appear for treatment Every year 
598 000 advanced cases wnich had never before had medical treatment report 
for first treatment ® 

It might be well to remember that the figures cited by Dr 
Parran are for one venereal disease only and that when all are 
are included the picture is far worse 

The student will doubtless be interested in the fact that sta 
tistical data show that men tend to become infected with venereal 
disease prior to marriage women after marriage The estimated 
rates of infection for the United States are 4 86 per thousand of 

^ Lewms M Terman et al Psychological Factors in M tal Happimss McGraw Hill 
Book Co New York 1938 pp 238-240 

* Geraldine CSourtney Immorahty in Our Schools Forum 98 129—133 Sept 
1937 A good discussion of this point 

® Thomas Parran Syphilis A Public Health Program Science 87 149-1 d 1 
Feb 1938 
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the population for women, 10 01 for men and 7 46 for both 
sexes together 

Young people are often misled mto believing that the presence 
of venereal disease in a person can be detected by any of a 
number of simple popular tests The truth is of course, that its 
presence can be detected only by careful laboratory tests by a 
competent specialist 

The above considerations indicate that young people could 
be served (and could serve themselves) more effectively by the 
provision of such recreational activities as hikmg tmd other forms 
of group activities to take the place of the sex stimulatmg 
activities common to some forms of commercialized recreation 

Informed people recognize the sex impulse as a normal appe 
tite If this basic drive cannot be satisfied m accordance with 
socially accepted patterns then an increase in sex freedom must 
be accepted as inevitable No amount of moralizing and cnti 
cism of youth will solve the problem of delayed marriage It is 
the duty of every society to recognize the basic needs of its mem 
bers and to provide institutions to control their gratification 
This is what every society does of course but when conditions 
change rapidlv some time must elapse during which trial and 
error responses are made before new and adequate institutions 
are evolved Companionate mamage trial marriage and 
subsidized marriage as these hdve been tried and proposed from 
time to time belong to the period of social tnal and error of our 
age^ 

The Youth Movement It is the attempt on the part of youth 
groups tb achieve some sort of functional relationship to the pre 
vailmg culture that has given nse to the so called Youth Move 
ment Inasmuch as modem youth wish to be creators of culture 
m their own right, they are not accepting the practices, beliefs, 
and standards of an older generation as docilely as did their 
fathers The Youth Movement, then refers to a conscious, or- 
ganized effort on the part of youth groups to discover ways and 
means of adjusting youth to the complexities of our culture As 
yet there is no single movement or organization in Amenca 
which includes most of its youth and which engages in the study 

* See for example G Parkhtirst Shall Mamage Be Subsidized’* Harpers 
Magazine Nov 1937 pp 570-578 
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of the problems of youth The nearest approach to such an 
organization is the American Youth Congress which is a federa 
tion of several youth organ zations Its basic principles are 

the maintenance and extension civic rights racial and religious liberties 
opposition to militarism and war the betterment of economic conditions of 
American youth through the uppo t of the trade union movement and social 
legislation ^ 

Apart from the activities of the American Youth Congress, the 
various youth organizations in America have no single do mi n a nt 
ideal perhaps because thev are confused and bewildered by the 
complexities of the problems that face them If sucn confusion 
and bewilderment exist they will lay any youth movement open 
to exploitation and control bv political parties as has occurred 
in Germany and Italy The force of this possibility becomes 
apparent if it is considered that m this country in each presiden 
tial election approximately eight and one half millions of youth 
become eligible to vote If these were to vote as a unit they 
could control any election 

Youth serving orgzmizations and agencies are not a part of 
the Youth Movement, whether they bear the word youth m 
their official titles or not These are organizations for youth 
but not by youth and although they usually manage to include 
an occasional youth in their convention programs they are after 
all what Stanley High calls hand me down organizations (that 
IS, attempts to control and direct youths from above — and from 
the purest of motives of course) rather than spontaneous at 
tempts on the part of youth to do something for themsehes 
Thus the NYA, the CGG theYMGA the Boy Scouts of Amenca 
the American Youth Gommission and kindred organizations 
which unselfishly serve youth are not included in the Youth 
Movement 

These youth serving agencies are important in any discussion 
of the youth problem because so many of them are attemptmg 
to serve youth durmg the gap between the time he leaves school 
and his securing of a job C)ut of this desire to aid youth m this 
period of enforced idleness has arisen the Youth Hostel Move 

^ Quoted by Thomas F Neblett Youth Movements in the United States Tke 
Annals of thOyAmerican Academy of Pol t cal and Social Science 194 148 Nov 1937 
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ment The first youth hostel in this country was opened at 
iNorthfield Massachusetts m 1935 and since that tune has swept 
on to the West coast Through its services youth are enabled to 
travel over America in the summertime under supervision and 
at little cost 

Whether the Youth Movement m any of its phases will con 
tnbute materially to the solution of the problems of modem 
youth will depend much upon the extent to which youth itself 
is able to supply intelligent leadership Ceitamly, the responsi 
bility IS as much theirs as society s 


PROBLEMS OF THE AGED 

The growing numerical importance of the aged in the popula 
tion bnngs to the fore the need for the study of their socioeco 
nomic and psychological problems Although these problems aro 
surely just as important as are the problems of youth it is not our 
purpose here to discuss them exhaustively but merely to indicate 
the type of problem which confronts the aged and to suggest the 
kinds of adjustment which these problems necessitate 

Whereas we once thought of the aged as those sixty five yeais 
old and over economic changes have today forced a redefinition 
of the aged Economic old age now begins at about forty or 
forty five After that age it is difficult for people to find and 
hold jobs and since most pension systems do not become opera 
tive until the person is sixty five a long peiiod of dependency is 
apt to be the prospect for an increasing number The obvious 
solution of course would be the provision of work opportunities 
by the Federal government for those throvm prematurely upon 
the economic scrap heap In the meantime however scores of 
such folk are becommg dependent upon public charity or upon 
their children who, in all too many cases, are not able to shoulder 
added burdens wuthout serious deprivation to their own famil ies 
leaving aside for the moment the impact upon family morale of 
mterfenng grandparents The problem is not nearly so serious 
m the rural situation as in the urban The rural grandsire in 
most cases can work virtually to the end of his days, and usually 
hvjag space is not the problem in the farm home that it is in the 
Sty apartment 
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In simple societies it has been the function of the aged to in 
struct and induct youth into the practices and principles of the 
group This function has conferred tremendous prestige and 
\ eneration upon the elders of almost every society The rapidity 
of socioeconomic change in modern civilized societies has oper 
dted to discredit the old The techniques of adjustment worked 
out bv one generation are no longei applicable to a later genera 
non and consequent!} veneration for the elders is replaced by 
impatience and amused pity — with crushing effect upon the 
ego 

That the aged in our society are coming to feel their displace 
ment keenly is attested by the organization of older folk mto 
conscious pressure groups They realize that numerically they 
are a more important element in the population than ever before 
and they realize too the difficulties of economic adjustment in a 
culture which sets a premium upon youth The Townsendites 
an organization of the aged held their fiist convention in Gle\ e 
land Ohio m 1935 The mam purpose of the organization was 
directed toward the establishment of hbeial old age pension svs 
terns by national and state governments It is to be expected 
however, that with the achievement of this goal other problems 
of the aged will come in for examination Already the group has 
been instrumental m electing candidates to Congress, and its 
activities as a pressure group have rated at least one Congres 
sional inquiry ^ 


TERMS TO BE UNDERSTOOD 


family 

compound family 

marriage 

polygamy 

polyandry 

polygyny 


divorce 
promiscuity 
desertion 
broken family 
famih reoro-anization 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Given a society in which there are three times as many women as men w hat 
form of marriage would you expect to find^ Why do we say that there is 
no universal best or right form of marriage and the family^ 


^ hfeziswiek 6 5—7 Dec 28 1935 7 9—10 April 11 1936 
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2 Is the efficiency of the family as a social institution increasing or decreasing^ 
What evidence could you cite to support your answer^ 

j Contrast the early colonial family with the modern urban family What 
changes m functions have occurred since colonial times^ Why are the 
psychological functions of the family increasing in importance^ 

4 How would you explain the decline in the birth rate particularly in large 
cities^ 

5 The statement has been made that the housing of the family cannot im 
prove until ways have been found of applymg machine technology to the 
construction of new buildings Discuss 

6 Contrast the role of the family in the life of the individual in the rural and 
urban environments Why is the rural family more stable than the urban^ 

7 In terms of family disorganization how would you account for the fact that 
the home broken by divorce is more serious m its effects upon the children 
than the home broken by deaths 

8 Depressions contribute to family stability because divorces decrease in 
such periods Criticize 

9 Which of the factors in family reorganization seems to you to hold greatest 
promise^ Why^ Do you think family stability would gam more from more 
strmgent divorce laws than from stncter marriage laws^ 

10 In what specific ways is the environment of modern youth more com 
phcated than that of their grandparents^ 

11 In what ways may the changing age composition of the population be 
expected to complicate the adjustment of youth^ 

12 What are the sociological and psychophysioiogical hazards of moral 
looseness^ 

13 Why are the problems of adjustment more serious for the aged in urban 
society than in rural society^ 

14 Why IS It difficult to organize the youth into a Youth Movement^ 

FOR FURTHER STUDY 

Bell Howard Touth Tell Their Story American Youth Commission Washing 
ton D G 1938 

Chambers M W The Commumty and It? Toung People American Youth Com 
mission Washington D C 1940 famphlet 

The Family Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences The Macmillan Company 
New York VI 65-85 

Groves Ernest R and William F Ogburn American Marriage and Family 
Relationships Henry Holt and Company Inc New York 1928 

Ogburn William F The Family and Its Functions Recent Social Trends in 
^ XJmied States 1 vol ed Whittlesey House McGraw Hill Book Com 
pany Inc New York 1933 pp 661-708 

Sait, tlnaB New Horizons for the Family The Macmillan Company New York 
193$ Chaps XVIII XIX and XX 
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Stern Bernard J The Family Past and Present D Appleton Gentur> Companv 
New York 1938 Chaps VII and VIII 
U S Bureau of the Census Fifteenth Census of the United States 1930 Families 
U S Government Printing Office Washington D C 1933 VI 5-11 
Works Progress Administration Youth in Agricultural Villages U S Government 
Printing Office Washington D C i940 
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HOUSING 

The Nature of the Housmg Problem It seems reasonable to 
expect that a nation as rich as the United States would be able to 
furnish each of its citizens with a decent healthful place in which 
to live We produce 70 per cent of the world s total automobile 
supply and about 50 per cent of the world s total telephones We 
have immense quantities of raw materials and the world s great 
est technological improvements And >et we have an appalling 
shortage of houses The average American workman is too fre 
quently unable to purchase adequate shelter, getting far less for 
his money in the way of housing than m any other kind of 
essential purchase Authorities have estimated that from one 
fourth to one third of our housing is unfit for habitation existing 
as a hazard to health and social well being 

EXTENT OF HOUSING SHORTAGE 

Rural housmg comprises about two fifths of our housmg and is 
well known for its lack of modern sanitation and conveniences 
At least 80 per cent of our farmhouses are shown to be substand 
ard by the Farm Hausirtg Survey made m 1934 At present there 
are no survey data available for nonfarm rural homes but they 
probably rank somewhere between farm and uiban housing ^ 

The Report on Urban Housings published m 1939, showed that of 
eight million American homes m 203 urban communities 60 per 
cent were definitely substandard More than half of the housing 
structures were built before 1915 one fourth of them before 1895 
About four-fifths of the structures were made of wood Condi- 
tions of these urban homes appear to be as follows 

^ Edith Elmer Wood That One Third of a Nation Survey Graphic XXIX 2 
Feb 1940 pp S3-84 

Wo ks Progress Administration Report on Urban Housing U S Government 
Printing Office Washington DC 1939 
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TABLE VIII 1 


Condit ons 

Pe Cent 

Good 

39 0 

Needing minor repa rs 

448 

Bad 

16 2 

Dwel ng umts without gas or electric lighting 

44 

Lackmg a private mdoo flush 

14 6 

Lacking a bathtub or shower 

19 9 

Occupied dwellings crowded o overc owded 

17 4 


Crowded implies more adult occupants than rooms o ere owded more 
than twice as many 


Typical 0 f the nation wide need for housing es{)ecially foi the 
lower income groups is the housing plight of Chicago The 
Metropolitan Housing Council points out that 1 5 per cent of the 
830,000 families in Chicago dwell in houses where the stairs and 
porches are unsafe and that from 10 to 15 per cent of the build 
mgs used for housing are unfit for human habitation ^ On the 
basis of sampling 38 501 households in 1936 the National Health 
Survey estimated that 14 9 per cent of all Chicago white families 
earmng less than ^1000 a year were living in umts contaimng 
more than 1 5 persons per room Twenty five per cent of all 
Negro families of all incomes were living in umts containing 
more than 1 5 persons per room ® 

Overcrowding A survey of 190 cities from 1934 to 1936 
shows virtually the same data (See Fig 5 ) The National 
Health Survey in 1935-1936, covering 83 typical cities estimated 
that 3 million urban families in the United States have more 
than one person per room one million families live in dwellings 
with more than one and one half times as many persons as there 
are rooms and 700 000 families live in dwellings with at least 
twice as many persons as there are rooms Further breakdown 
shows that about one out of every 14 families with an annual 
income of $2000 or over is found in a house with more than one 
person per room Similar overcrowded conditions are found in 

1 Edith Elmer Wood op c t pp 83-84 

® D E Mackelman Director Metropolitan Housing Council Chicago 
3 Chicago Housing Authority Pamphlet Chicago Jan 1 940 p 7 
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every sixth household among families with mcomes cf less than 
SI 000 a year and in every third household of families on relief 
Every tenth family on relief reported at least twice as many per- 

UNFIT FOR USE OR IN NEED OF MAJOR REPAIRS 

WITHOUT PRIVATE BATH 


WITHOUT PRIVATE INDOOR FLUSH TOILET 

ILJLILILILILI 

WITHOUT GAS OR EtECTRIO LIGHT 

WITHOUT RUNNING WATER 

Each complete symbol represents 2 T of total dwel ing units 

Sources/ Urban Housing I95B Wor/ts Progress Admintsirahon 
/ Pea/ Property inventory Dept of Commerce 1934 

Fig 5 Urban Housing Conditions and Facilities 

sons under the family roof as there are rooms in the house About 
one out of every 8 households had no inside flush toilet or if 
such facility was available, it was used jointly with other families ^ 
Housing Construction Statistics, showing residential con 
struction by income groups indicate the shortage of housing units 
built in the United States, especially for the families in the income 
group under $1000 (Fig 6) This insufficiency of new dwelling 
units is largely the cause for serious overcrowding and indicates 
either that the rents asked for vacant dwellings are too high for 
low income falnilies to pay or that most of the vacancies are so 
substandard that those families who can afford them prefer to 

^RoUoH Britten Overcrowding and Samtatton U S Department of Labor Labor 
Information Bulletin Washmgton D G June 1938 p 1 
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double up in spite of overcrowding and loss of privacy Thus 
those families which can afford a rent of $20 a month or less 
(usually the dividing line between standard and substandard 
housing) are the ones most severelv affected by the housing 
shortage 

IHCOME OF 

FAMIUES FAMILIES HOUSING UNITS BUILT 

AAiiAiiAt 

t 

UNDER 

$1000 

AAAAA 

H 

lOQO- 

.1499 

lAAA 

lA 

(SOO- 

-I99» 

AAAA 

IAIAIAiAIAiAIAIA]| 

2 000 1 
1 

; OVER 

E h Symb I Rap «$Ants 2Sa 000 F«m I as 

Eaeb Symbol Rtp tSAAfs 2S 000 Uftlfs 


Fig 6 Residential Construction for Families in the United States by 

Income Groups 

From U S Public Health Service Health Survey 1935-1936 aind U S Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Building Bermit Survy 1929-1935 

The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Illinois 
Department of Labor report that 18 221 dwelling units were de 
molished in Chicago from 1930 to 1938, but that only 7619 were 
constructed leaving a deficit of 10 602 Considering the esti 
mated increase of 60 517 families during this 8 year period to 
gether with deterioration of existing housmg facilities we find 
that a shortage of housing for approximately 70,000 families 
exists The Illinois State Housing Board reported a shortage of 
60 799 houses in Chicago for 1934-1935 with 8983 unfit houses 
yet only 7731 houses had been built to meet this shortage The 
great majority of dwelling units demolished during this period 
were so old or deteriorated that they were fit only for demolition 
Though generally these were the lowest rent dwellmgs the new 
dwellings erected in the 1929-1938 penod were, with few excep 
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tions outside the financial reach of the low rent market In 
broad terms almost 100 per cent of the dwelling units demolished 
in the 10 >ear period from 1929 to 1938 were low rent units, yet 
fewer than one third of all new dwelling units constructed were 


SUPPLY & DEMAND 



From U S Housing Authority What the Housing Act Can Do for Tour Cit^ 
Washington D C 1938 p 9 


available to the low rent market Concerning this low rent 
market, the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics found that 
32 1 per cent of all families in Chicago had annual incomes of 
less than $1000 In other words 32 1 per cent of all the families 
in Chicago could afford a rent of $20 a month or less ^ 

To shelter this group, according to census data, Chicago had 
159 744 dwelling units renting for less than $20 a month In 
addition to this number there were 20,436 dwelling units occu 
pied by Negroes paying a rental of from $20 to $30 Investiga 
tions have shown that a great proportion of all Negro housing is 
substandard, including the worst in the city Thus, m th s period 

Che g Housing Authority Chicago Jan 1 1940 pp 7-8 
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there were 180 180 subs andard dwelling units to house o2 1 per 
cent of the families in Chicago ^ 

Dr Isadore Lubin Commissioner of Labor Statistics in the 
United States Department of Labor has shown the minimum 
housing need to be m substance as follows 

In the United States todav there are 4 000 000 houses unf t for 1 uman hdbira 
tion or in need of majoi repairs Each >ear for the next ^0 \ears 200 000 of 
these should be replaced with new dwellings Moreo\ er each \ ear for the next 
10 years there will be 280 000 new famihes ir need of homes owing to the 
natural growth of population In addition another 4 d 000 homes will be 
needed annually to reph e these destroyed each year 

Adding these housing needs together Lubin arrives at tb^ 
conclusion that minimum housing s andards require the building 
of at least 525 000 new dwellings a year for the next t'^n years ^ 

SOCIA.L AND ECONOMIC rFEEGTS QF POOR HOUSING 

The low income groups and those who are subject to racial 
discrimination obviously suffer the greatest hardships hazards 
and discomforts of poor housing The indirect effects of the 
housing problem which are equally important are borne not 
only by those who must live m the unfit houses but by the whole 
community 

Health The shortage of housing facilities takes its toll from 
the physical and social well being of the nation as w ell as from its 
economic life Areas of bad housing generally coincide with 
areas having high death and sickness rates especially foi those 
diseases spread bv contact ^ Public health studies ha\e shown 
that poor housmg is a factor in the high rate of tuberculosis 
pneumonia and infant mortality Other conditions however 
such as poverty absence of medical care and hereditary defec 
tiveness generally go hand in hand with poor housing so that 
housmg albne cannot be charged with full responsibility for the 
high incidence of disease and mortality 

Ubid 

2 Isadore Lubm Housmg Pathfinder Nov 18 1939 pp 19 20 

S U S Housmg Authority What the Hons ng Act Can Do Jo Tour C ty Washington 
D C 1968 p 9 

^ See National Resources Committee U ban Plan nng and Land Pol cies W ash 
mgton DC 1939 pp 201-205 for a statement of the extent to hich housmg is 
causally related to health and conduct 
Edith Elmer Wood op cit p 84 
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Crime and Delinquency Accompanying overcrowding in 
slum areas are other social evils for overcrowding may be as 
mjurious to morals as it is to health It is difficult to observe 
common decencies m an overcrowded tenement flat which lacks 
adequate sleeping and toilet facilities Lack of play space m 
and about the crowded home drives the children onto streets 
where saloons poolrooms and disreputable hangouts are 
usually the only relief for dirty squalid dwellmgs factories 
and junkyards Large unrestrained play groups spring up in 
which neighborhood children are early introduced to vice and 
crime, and though most slum children do not become criminals, 
recent studies have repeatedly shown that the areas of high 
delinquency rates are almost always the areas of bad housing 
In one Chicago slum area one out of every four boys between 
the ages of ten and seventeen was brought to the juvenile court 
in one year Statistics of other cities show similar excessive rates 
of delinquency in the slum areas 


TABLE IX 


City ’ 

Per C t of 
C ty Area 

Per Cent of 
Juvenile 
Populatio 

Per Cent of 
Juve lie 

Del nq ency 

Philadelphia 

94 

25 1 

46 

Richmond 

18 8 

31 0 

50 

Birxmngham 

12 1 

12 2 

25 

Denver 

57 

no 

25 

Seattle 

63 

11 2 

25 


Social Services From an economic point of view areas of 
poor housing zire extremely expensive to mamtam The cost per 
capita of providing hospitals and clinics necessitated by disease 
of providing social workers pohce, courts reformatories and 
jails necessitated by ex,cess delinquency and cnme and of pro 
viding other services such as settlement houses fire protection 
and garbage collection is much higher than for other sections 
At the same time, tax revenues from these slum areas are dis 
proportionately low The direct and indirect costs of maintain 
mg slum areas could well be used for the improvement of housmg 
with all Its subsequent benefits 

1 United States Housmg Authority Leaflet 16 — 11641 Washmgton D G 
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Employment m Industry From the standpoint of the 
nation s business and industrial life the lag in housing is es 
pecially senous In spite of the pressing need for more and better 
housing no effective economic demand has been established 
The industries supplying housing materials together with pro 
fessional and occupational groups such as architects engineers 
and building trades workers have until recentlv been at a 
virtual standstill for nearly a decade For example m 1938 
70 per cent of New York City s 200 000 building workers were 
unemployed or on work relief while throughout the United 
States 30 per cent of the building workers were unemployed ^ 

Economists generally agree that a boom in housmg more 
than any other one thing would alleviate the problem of mass 
unemployment through large scale building construction The 
records of the construction industry s boom years — the 1920 s — 
support this opinion Approximately 700 000 nonfarm dwelling 
umts were constructed during that decade by an average of 
I58OO5OOO construction workers In 1929 the construction indus 
try was the country s largest single employer of labor using 
about 5 1 per cent of the nation s gainfully employed nonagricul 
tural workers During this period about 15 per cent of the 
nation s commodities were consumed by the construction indus 
try together with those industries that made the materials which 
It used ^ 

Dr Lubm, in an address before the TNEC in June 1939 
described the boost to the national economy which would result 
from an increase in housing He estimated that if only 100 000 
additional single family dwellings costing S3000 each were con 
structed m the next year 82 000 men would gain employment on 
the site for a whole year and that a full year s employment for an 
additional 122,000 men would be created by the production of 
the materials that would go into building these 100 000 units 
Since Dr Lubin has estimated that at least 525 000 new dwellings 
a year for the next ten years is required to fill the minimum 
housing needs it is apparent that the tremendous economic 
activity resulting from the supply of adequate housing for the 
people of this country would spur the national recovery more 
th^-n would any other single factor ^ 

iLomsWirth op at p 37 2 Isadora Lubin op at pp 3-4 


^Ibid 
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Though the undesirable social conditions mentioned above 
are directly correlated with areas of poor housing there is not 
yet sufficient evidence to show that these social consequences can 
be attributed to bad housing alone Housing may be a direct 
factor or it may merely reflect other more fundamental condi 
tions 


DEFINITIONS OF THE HOUSING PROBLEM 

Before any particular aspect is considered the nature of the 
housing problem should be clarified, for in spite of wide pub 
licity in the last few years by both private and governmental 
agencies there is still much confusion about the problem, even 
to the extent where some may wonder whether a housing prob 
lem exists at all Certainly a comparison between the crude 
caves huts camps and unsanitary towns and cities in which our 
forefathers lived and the shelters in which we live today would 
show contemporary housing superior in many respects to any 
thing ever had before We may well ask why our ancestors 
regarded housing as a matter of indifference Was it less of a 
problem then or are we insisting too strongly on the evils of bad 
housing*^ 

Both attitudes can be explained To our ancestors housing was 
not regarded as a serious social problem because the indirect 
effects of poor housing, such as disease, safety delinquency and 
welfare were little felt and understood The physical aspect of 
housing was looked upon as less of a problem because the absence 
of necessary material resources and methods of improvement 
caused people to expect very little Today however with the 
dissemination of technical information education, and advertis 
mg and the acceptance of cultural and political doctrines out 
lining the rights which men may expect situations which would 
not have been regarded as problems by our ancestors become 
problems to us So it is that today we expect certain minimum 
standards of housing Failure to reach these (Standards consti 
tutes the social problem housing ^ 

Interpretat ons of housing usually vary with the special interest 

Lf , 

* Louis Wirth ed Contemporary Social Problems Umvemty of Chicago Press 
C%iic^o 1939 pp 25-26 
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of each group dealing with the problem To many people the 
term housing means only the bmlding of clean samtary dwell 
mgs for the low income group to others it means a slum clear- 
ance program or the difficulty of procuring smtable shelter withm 
the low income range Still others relate the housing problem 
to such undesirable conditions as overcrowding lack of play 
space privacy, transportation and modern convemences 
Especially among those engaged m the busmess of housing are 
defimtions colored by the extent to which each one is direcdy 
involved To the real estate man for example housmg means 
availability rentals property values mortgages land costs 
The architect engineer builder or manufacturer of building* 
supphes regards housing in relation to the services or materials 
which he furnishes 

These physical aspects however are only one side of the 
housing problem The social factors are equally impor tan t and 
there, too stress is placed on different aspects m accordance with 
the person treatmg it The political scientist for example, may 
emphasize legal factors taxation zomng or planmng the econ- 
omist will bear upon the relationship between the supply and 
demand for housing while the sociologist more likely stresses, 
such factors as population growth and movements, family 
disorganization delinquency and recreation ^ 

The problem of housmg however, is far too complex for any 
smgle definition It involves both physical and social factors 
which are interrelated The layman and the various experts 
must understand these mterrelationships if they are to plan pro- 
duce, finance and mamtain proper dwelling places that will 
meet the needs of the men women, and children who compose 
the community This is the purpose of studying housmg 

Mmunum Housing Standards It is generally agreed that 
factors which qualify a dwelling umt as unfit or substandard are 
the absence of samtary facilities unsafe or extremely obsolete 
condition of the structure overcrowding and the presence of 
extra families Some kind of minimum housing standard has 
been established by practically every commumty, and all agen- 
cies who undertake to construct a building must comply with 
codes and laws of a restrictive nature These codes usually con- 
^Ibid pp 24-25 
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trol the use of building materials and provide for safety light 
air, and sanitation in structures of all kinds ^ 

Though heretofore legislation has not fully recognized the im 
portance of social factors, the USHA the FHA and other public 
and private agencies have established standards for light and air 
room sizes facilities for sanitation occupancy, and community 
requirements In the United States Housing Act of 1937 Con 
gress outlined the principle of minimum standards establishing 
those requirements which represent a minimum of decent safe 
and sanitary housing Especially significant is the emphasis on 
such social factors as the community and environment the 
inclusion of recreational facilities and easy accessibihty of 
schools parks and playgrounds ^ 

Although even the housing experts will disagree on the par 
ticulars for a minimum standard of housing there is a general 
agreement on many points particularly where the maintenance 
of physical health is concerned Briefly standards to be con 
sidered m housing whether public or private include the 
followmg 

1 The house should be planned and built to serve the needs of 
the income group that is to occupy it This can be determined 
by the neighborhood and its inhabitants and by the type and 
cost of construction The project should be constructed of solid 
fire resistant and structurally safe materials, and should be 
placed in a stable residential neighborhood which conforms with 
the official city or county plan ® 

2 Room sizes should be adequate to maintain physical health 
Windows should have direct outside exposure there should be 
cross ventilation electnc lights, hot and cold running water, 
kitchen equipment, adequate heating for the climate, conven 
lenees for household work, and a bathtub and toilet in each 
dwelling umt ^ 

3 Considerations of mental health and family relationships 
are of equal importance to the community as to the family 

^Ira S Robbins The Law and the Builders Survey Graphic Feb 1940 
pp 98-9f 

^Cathenite Bauer and Jacob Crane What Every Faimly Should Have 
Survey Graphic Feb 1 940 pp 64-65 

^Ihii p 65 

^Ibid p 65 
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Living rooms should not be used for sleeping unless privacy 
IS provided Adequate space for privacy should be provided 
since the inability to secure it may be as demoralizmg to the 
family as are unsanitary conditions The standard recommended 
by housmg experts is one room per person with not more than 
two persons occupying a sleeping room These persons should 
be of the same sex except for mamed couples and young chil 
dren ^ 

4 There should be ample play space off the crowded streets 
with playgrounds within a half mile or so of the project The 
neighborhood should be socially wholesome with adequate 
recreational facilities for both children and adults 

5 There should be opportunities for normal community life, 
with easy access to such institutions and facilities as schools 
churches libraries shoppir^ centers, entertainment, and medi 
cal services ® 

The conditions which constitute the housing problem will varv 
from time to time and place to place and will of course call for 
varying modes of treatment Such factors as geography climate 
standards of living, occupations economic and social organiza 
tion will, in part mold the housing requirements necessary for 
health and well being It should be remembered that accept 
able housing standards will keep on changing as methods of con 
struction and the needs and expectations of the commimity 
change 

FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO THE HOUSING PROBLEM 

Low mcome is a basic factor in producmg housmg problems 
High costs of land and construction, and sundry legzil techni 
calities have forced private builders to cater to the higher 
mcome groups in order to realize the greatest returns from their 
mvestments In urban areas the low incomes of many workers 
keep them from owning their own homes with the result that 
those who can least afford it are left to the exploitation of vested 
mterest groups A survey made in New York from 1919 to 
1937 illustrates this wide breach between workers earnings and 
the cost of residential construction (See Fig 8 ) Nor are hous 

^Ihd p 136 ^Ibid p 65 ^Ibtd p 65 
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mg problems confined to urban areas since rural dwellers are 
often as badly housed as those who live in cities Housing in 
urban areas however is made more difficult because of ex 
tremely high often inflated, land prices land speculation com 
piex financial arrangements, and the character and financial 






status of the people Other factors which contribute to the 
housmg problem are inadequate transportation facilities, poor 
plannmg and constructmg of buildings selfishness and short 
sightedness of landlords and buildmg industries ignorance and 
carelessness of tenants defective sanitation lax law enforcements, 
and public indifference ^ Some of the conditions most directly 
connected with the housing problem should be considered 

XJrbamzatioii The phenomenal growth and development 
of American cities dqnng the nineteenth century was largely 

* H E Bames Soc etji in Tranntxan Prentice Hall Inc New York 1940 p 525 
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instrumental in the emergence of the housing problem The 
unprecedented demand for housing led to the development of 
highly speculative practices which in turn were partly responsi 
ble for cheap careless construction ( jerry building ) To 
facilitate the marketing of small lots (highly profitable from a 
speculative point of view) the city was divided into small 
areas from which the gridiron pattern of most American cities 
developed The aim of this plan the promotion of speculation 
was successful the evils that resulted were numerous 

1 Speculation by distorting land prices resulted in the 

2 Building of houses m socially undesirable areas if prospects 
of a speculative boom existed and 

3 Construction covering practically the entire lot since m 
creased costs made land too expensive to waste and 

4 Scattered ownership of land m small units has been a 
constant obstacle to neighborhood planning 

The movement of large masses of population from one area 
generally the older to a newer area of settlement is charactei 
istic of our urban life Under such conditions there has been 
little incentive to own and properly maintain homes The result 
has been that America has the greatest rate of housing and 
neighborhood disrepair of any part of the world ^ 

Construction costs are so high that the production of suitable 
houses to be purchased or even rented at moderate prices has 
hitherto been virtually impossible A few of the factors which 
have contributed to the high cost of housing may be noted here 

High Labor Costs The building industry today is for the 
most part a chaotic wastefully organized series of vested interest 
groups each one eager for its own gams Compared to wages 
in other industries construction wages are extremely high 
The powerful A F of L building trade unions have pushed 
hourly wages to these high levels in order to compensate for the 
months of unemployment caused by the seasonal nature of 
construction work The suggestion of President Roosevelt of a 
lower wage scale and more work days per year to guarantee a 
stable annual income has been disregarded ^ 

Archaic construction methods are not abandoned if their main 
tenance serves the interests of certain private enterprises or the 

* Louis Wirth op c t pp 38-40 Isadore Lubin op ^ p 21 
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local municipality The result is that, in an. age of laborsavmg 
machmery and newly developed building matenals builders 
have almost invariably clung to antiquated methods, tools, and 
matenals ^ 

Financing Construction financing is another sore spot in 
building with its excessive interest rates, premiums service fees, 
insurance charges and inspection fees The unwarranted high 
cost of financial assistance eventually falls on the occupant and 
partially accounts for the shortage of low cost flats and houses * 

Small Scale Operations Withm the bmlding mdustry there 
IS a serious lack of integration which operates to prevent high 
efiiciency and low costs One organization buys land, another 
memufactures the matenals, another handles the finances still 
another supervises construction while each group works for 
separate profits In addition to this waste in operation, the small 
contractor cannot save on matenal costs by buymg m volume 
he cannot afibrd expensive laborsavmg machineiy and he is 
unable to expenment with new methods or materials that might 
reduce building costs ^ 

Price Fixing The Department of Justice has found that 
pnce fixing is a common practice m the building mdustry Arbi 
trary basmg point and zone price systems are set up by 
producers of building matenals often through their trade asso 
ciations Frequently, pnce cuttmg competitors are either forced 
out of business or are made to revise their prices by boycotts im 
posed upon the manufacturers who provide raw matenals to the 
pnce cutters ^ 

New Products The process of prefabncation, m which sec 
tions of a house are manufactured in a factory and put together 
on the building site by unskilled labor, would lower considerably 
the cost of construction However the use of prefabricated 
houses or other new methods of conatruction has frequently been 
refused by buildmg trade umons, who fear their own displace 
ment ® 

Building Codes and Housing Ordinances The primary 
purpose of building codes is to provide the occupants with struc 

‘ Bernard J Newman Factors m the Housing Problem Atmds of the Amencaa 
Society of Pdhtteal and Social Science Mar 1937 p 2 

»Lubm op cit p 21 ‘Lubm op cit p 21 ^ ibii 
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turally safe buildings and protection from fire and disease, and 
to guard the owner s investment against the unending expense of 
the jerry built home Sometimes they bar out of state materials 
in favor of certain (often prearranged) home grown materials 
Since each community writes its own codes there is now much 
confusion resulting from the adoption of several sets of housing 
standards Local ordinances are generally obsolete and make 
little or no provision for modern large scale commumty planning 
and zoning or modern structural sanitary and fire protective 
requirements Inflexible codes usually lag behind technical 
progress and prevent the use of new materials or the discard of 
old ones which have become structurally unnecessary Because 
of the weaknesses in our present codes many people are advocat 
mg a complete change from the listing of specific building 
materials and procedures to a set of principles to serve as guides 
rather than restrictions ^ A move toward the improvement of 
our physical housing standards is being made by research groups 
through the devising of a code based on simpler standards and 
the discarding of excessive factors of safety Local housing ordi 
nances, as a rule are inadequately enforced and too often fail to 
cover standards of operation and overcrowding Even the most 
obvious minimum standards of fire safety or sanitation fre 
quently depend for enforcement upon the efficiency of an official 
rather than upon habitual policy ^ 

Zionmg Ordinances Out of date zomng ordinances usually 
accompany an obsolete building code and changes in either are 
fought by those who profit from the status quo Improper zoning 
generally results in the artificial inflation of property values 
This IS true of Chicago which is overzoned for commercial and 
industrial property and underzoned for one family dwellings 
with the effect that large areas of blighted residential properties 
are held by owners who hope to sell them for commercial indus- 
trial, or other high income uses These owners usually do not 
maintain their residential properties m decent condition and 
Since they ask such high prices for the land successful develop 
ment by private or public funds for residential purposes becomes 
extremely difficult Most important areas which should not 
be used for housing because they are functionally unfit and not 

^IiaS Robbms op cit p 99 * Bauer and Crane op cit p 138 
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smtable to the desirable development of the whole community 
are being built upon or are even bemg rebuilt 

Mumcipal Government The mumcipality contributes to 
the excessive cost of housing by levying high tax charges on real 
property, by padding government payrolls through the employ 
ment of mefEcient workers for pohtical reasons or by favonng cer 
tain contractors for the purchase of supplies without competitive 
biddmg The tenant invariably pays in rent for these added costs 

Government vs Private Enterprise JBuilding m this country 
has been mainly m the hands of private enterpnse, which has 
considered housing as a commodity for profit Until recently 
there has been no pubUc competition and the results have been 
high rents coupled with vast areas of slums with their overcrowd 
mg, poor sanitation, and hazards to health and safety In view 
of the wide breach between the average family income and the 
cost of producing a family dwelling place the bmlder or landlord 
naturally caters to the famihes with highest incomes The mid 
die group has a choice -of the second rate market, and the bottom 
third gets what is left This has been true not only in the depres 
Sion penod but it was also prevalent during the height of the 
postwar prosperity as well Though building codes and housing 
laws attempt to prevent or relieve the more serious problems of 
housmg It should be recognized that private builders and land 
lords cannot be forced to do business at a loss Such restnctive 
laws as do exist cannot be enforced if a whole class of tenants 
would be left without homes ^ 

Smce our acute housing shortage, with its attendant problems 
IS in part an outgrowth of private enterpnse, one rmght ask 
What IS mdustry doing or what can we expect it to do within the 
next few years to improve these deplorable conditions^ Edith 
Elmer Wood wntes, ‘Except under pioneer conditions, where 
land and building matenals are practically free supply and de 
mand unaided have never at any tune or at any place fur 
rushed all classes of self supporting families with a minimum 
health and decency grade of housing Nor is there any reason 
to suppose they ever will ” ® 

Wood That One Third of a Nation op cit p 83 

® Edith Elmer Wood Recent Trends m American Housing The Macmillan Com 
>any New York 1931 p 45 Reprmted by pemussion 
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Opinion on this matter however is not always so clear cut for 
housing has among its proponents two different groups the 
public housmg and the private enterprise groups Pubhc housii^ 
m this country is defined as what is built owned and operated 
by the newly created public housmg authonties national or 
local ^ At present our pubhc housing is also subsidized this 
means that part of its cost is paid by the taxpayers rather than 
by the occupants, by means of a capital grant an annual grant, 
or a tax exemption The advocates of public housing pomt to 
the slums created by private enterprise and on that basis hold 
out little hope that private enterprise will take a substantial part 
m the housmg program The private enterprise group counters 
by declaring that the taxpayers money is being used to discour 
age private imtiative and to rum the taxpayers busmess Recog 
nizing that housmg includes all housmg whether for rich or poor 
authonties agree that there is a place for both pubhc housmg 
and private enterprise m fumishmg an adequate supply of dweH- 
mgs that will meet the needs of all the economic groups m a 
commumty As John Ihlder points out a community housmg 
program must include the demolition of unfit dwellmgs the 
repair ihodemization and proper maintenance of dwellmgs 
that are fit and the erection of new dwellmgs In this programi 
there is ample scope for every legitimate mterest pnvate andl 
public The emphasis varies m the three divisions at different 
times and m different commumties 

Concemmg competition between public and pnvate groups 
Edith Elmer Wood states that subsidized pubhc housmg is, 
without apiology m competition with slum housmg, and that 
where pnvate enterprise has been functionmg with reasonable 
success there should be no compietition with pubhc housing 
She pomts out that the Wagner Steagall Act limits pubhc hous- 
mg to the present lU housed third of the nation ® 

By means of government subsidy the pubhc housmg group 
hopes to be able to reduce greatly the cost of the new house to 
Its occupants Until recently however neither camp has fully 
faced the problem of housmg not only the low mcome famihes, 

I Wood That One Third of a Nation op ct p 83 
i?John Ihlder Housing Defined Washington D C 1936 p 8 
“Wood op at p 87 
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but the lowest income families and those who have no income 
whatsoever 

TABLE XI 

Dwellings Built per Families 1930-1937 



Number of 
Famihes 

Tot 1 Dw llings 
Bmlt 7930-1937 

By Public Agenc s 
or Other No profit 
Ente prise ^ 

By Private 
Enterp se 

Number 

Per 100 
Fam lies 

Number 

Per 100 
Famtl es 

Number 

Per 100 
Famil es 

England 

10 233 139 

2 189 366 

21 4 

496 447 

49 

1 692 919 

16 5 

Sweden 

647 770 

195 749 

30 2 

25 502 

39 

170 247 

26 3 

US* 

17 372 524 

1 041 265 

60 

29 559 

2 

1 011 706 

5 8 


* Urban families and urban homes bmlt 

England — Housing House Production Slum Clearance etc England and 
Wales Position at 30th of March 1938 Bntish Mimstry of Health Number of 
families from 1931 Census 

Sweden — Federal Home Loan Bank Review September 1936 American 
Swedish News Exchange Inc New York Urban households from 1930 Census 

United States — Monthly Labor Review January 1938 Estimate of pubhc 
housing from Bureau of Labor Statistics includes urban homes built or aided by 
Public Works Administration Farm Security Admmistration Works Progress 
Administration and Alley Dwellmg Authonty Urban famihes from 1930 Census 


HOUSING PROGRAMS AND PROPOSED SOLUTIONS 


Private Measures Though public housing which is a recent 
development is the first long range step taken to reheve the prob 
lems of the ill housed certain private enterprises anr| philan 
thropic agencies have made some attempts at fu rnishing low 
cost housing Important among these are the following 

1 Ixfmted dividend housing projects financed by philanthropic or 
quasi philanthropic capital Through voluntary hmitation of 
dividends it is hoped that suitable homes for those with hrmi-H 
incomes can be provided Under this plan, model apartments 
have been constructed m a number of cities, in Chicago, for 
instance by the Marshall Field estate and the Juhus Rosenwald 


Fund * 

2 Tax exemptions for the duration of a twenty year penod were 
granted by New York (in compliance with the Housing Act of 

*U S Housing Authraity What the Hwuim MCkn Do far Tour Ctly Washington 
D C 1938 p 77 < o 

*H E Barnes op at p 533 
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1926) to apartments erected prior to 1937 provided that they 
conformed to the building standards and rental schedules set 
forth m the law By 1937, 5896 apartments were constructed ^ 

3 Cooperative Apartments The first notable instance was the 
Finnish cooperative apartment built m Brooklyn in 1917 The 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers erected two large cooperative 
apartments m New York City both of which are models of design 
and construction and have extremely reasonable rentals Eu 
rope on the whole has had more success with cooperative apart 
ments In Stockholm Sweden the government and coopera 
tives have spent about ninety million dollars since 1926 to aid 
better urban housing and about 15 per cent of the population 
of Stockholm live m these cooperatives Loans up to 90 per cent 
of the cost of homes for the working class are made by the city 
These homes which are located in the suburbs have provided 
for over 50,000 persons at a lower cost than has any other pro 
gram^ 

(k>verxmieiit Measures Until about 1932 public efforts to 
ameliorate the housing situation in the United States — except 
for an attempt of the national government to provide homes for 
workers in the war industries between 1917 and 1919 — were 
largely of a preventive or restrictive nature The first tenement 
house law was enacted in New York City m 1867 It forbade 
cellar apartments unless the ceding was at least a foot above 
the ground and required one water closet or privy for every 
twenty persons Beginning with the sweeping Tenement House 
Act passed in New York City m 1901 there were enacted by 
state legislatures a whole series of statutes to prevent unsafe 
building, msamtary conditions and excessive land overcrowd 
ing ^ However these remedies though valuable were negative 
m nature and did not provide for nearly enough new houses or 
reconditioned old ones Lax enforcements of these statutes 
added further difficulty to the problem 

The first extensive home building program for low income 
families was embarked upon in 1933 imder the auspices of the 
New Deal The aim of this government aid is twofold first to 
advance loans to home owners 2 md financial institutions investing 
in houses, and to start housing construction thus providing useful 

^Ibtd p 533 ^Ibid pp 528 533 ^ Ibid p 531 
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employment for thousands of workers and further stimulating 
business recovery second, to eliminate slums and to provide 
homes for low income families whose small resources are no 
inducement to private builders Not all of the various measures 
and institutions set up to achieve these objects can be discussed, 
but some of the more important ones should be mentioned 
The Federal Home Loan Bank Administration first of the govern 
ment s home financing piojects was established in 1932 with the 
purpose of supplying a reservoir of credit for home financing in 
stitutions Irving Brant has summarized the agencies adminis 
tered under its authority as follows 

(a) Twelve regional Federal Home Loan Banks which furnish a credit 
reserve for banks insurance compames buildmg and loan associations and 
cooperatives advancing money to them on home mortgage collateral 
{h) The Federal Savmgs and Loan System which charters and supervises 
federal savmgs and loan associations ^nd also grants federal charters to 
approve4 state-chartered association The principal effort is to establish 
sound mortgage practices on terms beneficial to home owners 

(c) The Federal Savmgs and Loan Insurance Corporation which insures 
investments m federal savings and loan associations and aiSiiiated state 
chartered bodies up to $5000 for each individual investor The effect is to 
bring investment money into the housmg field and to induce the building 
and loan associations to accept federal supervision 
{d) The Home Owners Loan Corporation (HOLC) which from 1933 to 
1936 re fin anced more than a million distressed mortgages but which no 
longer makes loans and is now engaged only m servicmg those already made 
and in managmg properties acquired through foreclosure Its ongmal loans 
totaled $3 100 000 000 From two thirds to three fourths of the borrowers 
are expected to pay out ^ 

Public Works Admimstration The National Industrial Recovery 
Act (NIRA) of 1933, the first important New Deal legislation in 
the field of home construction, provided the Pubhc Works Ad 
mmistration (PWA) with the power to make Ipans and grants to 
public agencies for the building of low rent houses and the clear 
ance of slums Between 1933 and 1937 the PWA spent about 
$134 000 000 on fifty one projects m thirty six cities Today 
these projects house approximately 22 500 families, or 70,000 
persons Nearly half of the federal outlay represented outright 
grants tp localities ^ 

Irving %ant New C2iaptcrs m an Old Story Sunm GraphUt Feb 1940 
1^80-81 »IsadoreLubm op p 4 
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United States Housing Authority^ The housing prc^am, as it 
began to take shape brought a clear cut need for government 
aided local deahngs with slum and housing problems As a 
result, the United States Housu^ Authority (USHA) was 
created by the Wagner Steagall Act of 1937 to take over the 
control of federal housmg projects from the PWA Like the 
PWA, the USELA, which is now the admimstrative agency m 
charge of federal housing, aims to clear slums and rehouse their 
low mcome families with low rent projects It erects no build- 
mgs itself but assists and encourages mumcipal and county 
housing authorities (now numbenng approximately 264) to do 
so with the aid of loans and grants In February 1940 all but 
ten states of the Union had passed state housing acts imder this 
program 

The local housing authority may borrow up to 90 per cent of 
the cost of the project to be repaid m sixty years and it may re- 
ceive ann ual grants or subsidies from the USHA in older to 
mamtam rents low enough for the rehoused groups Local 
housing projects thus aided are supervised by the USHA to make 
sure that they actually benefit low income groups ® 

In 1939 more than 5000 dwellii^ units were already under 
construction So far. Congress has authonzed the USHA to 
make lozms up to $800 000,000 and to make annual grants up to 
$28 000 OOfi The law also provides that for every dwelhng unit 
erected, at least one unfit slum dwelling must be eliminated 
Therefore, when the entire funds available under the USHA 
have been put into construction steps will also have been taken 
to elipnnate at least 1 60,000 unfit slum dwellmgs It is estimated 
that rehoused slum families will number about 170 000, or ap 
proximately 650 000 people, and that of the $800 000,000 in the 
present program about $600,000,000 will go directly mto work- 
ers salaries ® 

Federal Housing Administration The National Housing Act, 
passed by Congress in 1934 created the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration (FHA) for the purpose of encouraging private capital to 

\ 

1 Now the Federal Public Housing Authonty 

® Fdith E W6od op at p 85 

® Nathan Straus The United States Housing Program, Address to the Houston 
Convention of the American Federation of Labor Washington D C 1939 
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invest m the building of homes for low mcome families It does 
not lend money for private housing as is commonly supposed 
Its loans are of two types 

(a) Under Tide 1 of the National Housing Act it insures private loan 
agencies against loss up to 10 per cent of their total loans of $2500 or less for 
modernization of housmg Total loans insured under this tide amounted to 
$898 737 000 on September 30 1939 

(i) Under Tide 2 the FHA insures mortgages made by financial mstitutions 
on new homes up to a value of $10 000 Total loans insured under this tide 
amounted to $2 249 238 000 It also insures mortgages made on large scale 
rental projects By September 30 1939 these totaled $108 000 000 on 250 
projects ‘ 

The FHA also sets up both price and mmimum construction 
standards for the enterprises it guarantees Through its activities 
the mstitutions of the short term mortgage the second mortgage, 
and the finance fees and discounts, which have threatened the 
stability of private home ownership, have been virtually eluni 
nated This effort unfortunately, has not yet reached lower than 
the middle income groups 

The Farm Security Admirastration (FSA) has a much broader field 
than housmg Its principal function is to maike loans to farm 
tenants laborers and sharecroppers and to aid them in becom 
mg farm owners It also makes rehabilitation loans to low 
mcome fanners who carmot obtain credit elsewhere Frequently 
these activities also include the buildmg or reconstruction of 
houses 

The FSA makes loans at 3 per cent for penods up to forty years 
As a rule it does not build houses for tenants but furnishes plans 
for houses costing from $1200 m the southern states up to $2500 in 
the northern states, m addition to furnishing the money for them 

In California and other western states however, the FSA has 
undertaken the bmldmg of camps for migratory workers and 
homes for families who have been driven from the dust bowl and 
who have ceased to rmgrate These homes cost from $1191 to 
$1679 and are being built with the purpose of chan g in g the 
nngratory workers into casual workers with a fixed home The 
objection to this, of course, is that very few imgratory workers 
can afford such a home * 

1 Irving Brant op cit pp 80-81 Jbtd p 81 
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Wartime Legislation The tremendous transition from a 
defense to a war economy, with its increased demands on scarce 
materials its critical manpower situation and its overburdened 
transportation system, has left its full impact on the housing 
scene In 1942 for the first time all governmental activities m 
the urban housmg field were consolidated into one over all 
agency By order of the President the housing functions of six- 
teen existmg agencies were consolidated into the National Housing 
Agency bringing all governmental urban housmg measures, ex 
cept those on military reservations under the supervision of the 
National Housing Administrator Three existing agencies com 
pnse the prmcipal units of the National Housmg Agency the 
Federal Housmg Administration the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Administration — both of which deal primarily with private 
home construction and financmg — and the Federal Pubhc 
Housmg Authonty (the former USHA) dealing with pubhcly 
built and financed housmg To facihtate the over all planning 
and execution of a unified weu- housmg program, the Office of 
the Admimstratbr was established m Washmgton to estimate 
plan, and arrange for meetmg the war housmg needs m each of 
the critical housmg areas In addition and because of the essen 
tially local nature of housmg problems ten regional offices, re 
sponsible to the Admimstrator have been established to prepare 
and execute housmg programs for the defense areas m each re 
gion Thus weur housmg has been made an mtegral part of the 
total war efibrt 

In addition to the established functions of the imits which make 
up the National Housmg Agency certam liberalizations and 
extensions have been granted the three pnncipal units to enable 
them to put mto effect the wau housmg plans made m the Office 
of the Admmistrator A special contribution to the war effort 
has been thje liberalization of regulations of the Federal Home 
Loan Banks (page 112 a) to enable msured member institutions 
to further their activity in defense areas by selling mortgages and 
using the proceeds to finance housmg for whr workers dunr^ the 
emergency 

Smce housmg activities are now confined almost exclusively 
to providmg homes for war workers the most important msur 
ance activities of the Federal Housmg Admimstration (page 113) 
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at the present tune are those made possible smce 1 941, by amend 
ments to the National Housmg Act, makmg the insurance feature 
avaulable for war housu^ Terms for FHA msured loans have 
also been hberalized and their availability extended to specific 
war production areas 

The Federal Public Housing Authority (formerly the USHA, see 
page 113) IS now responsible for providing all public war hous 
mg (outside of Army and Navy reservations) which must be 
earned out with government funds because of the inability of 
pnvate enterprise to do the whole job Its origmal concern with 
slum clearance and housmg for low mcome families has tempo 
ranly been put aside Indeed some of its low rental umts have 
been converted into war housing and its only concern now is to 
provide shelter for war workers at rentals within their financial 
reach Dunng the emergency the FPHA is not required to 
eliminate equivalent numbers of slum dwellmgs nor to accept 
only low ihcome families as tenants m its war housmg projects 
These projects include permanent housing which pnvate enter 
pnse, because of the nsks mvolved, cannot provide as well as 
the provision of temporary shelters which are necessary m some 
areas ^ 

Wartime Housmg The boommg of war plants all over the 
country has resulted m an acute housing shortage m most of the 
war production centers In some of these areas old houses have 
been reconverted War Housmg Centers have been established 
by the government which hst hving quarters made available for 
war workers by people with extra hving space, the government 
has leased existii^ pnvate properties for the duration if they 
could be speedijy remodeled mto additional living units Despite 
maximum use of existing facihties, however additional housmg 
has been required m many areas To fill this need every con 
ceavable kind of housmg from stop gap tents, trailers, and 
barracks to well constructed, permanent houses have been built 
— aU under the necessity of conserving critical matenals 

To handle this shortage the Federal Governments public 
•war housmg program was established with two prmcipal objec 
tives to mamtam private construction m war production areas 

^ C Moachow Housing, The Amenean Tear Booh of 1342 The American 
YearBb(& Corp Thomas Nelson & Sons New York 1943 pp 573-57S 
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and to increase public housing construction where private re 
sources were not available In 1942, 493 000 housing units were 
provided in war production areas and in military and naval 
centers (194 000 with public fimds and 299 000 by pnvate funds 
largely insured by special wartime provisions of the FHA) In 
1943 the erection of about 340 000 units was scheduled costs to 
be divided equally between public and private mterests ^ Nearly 
two million people will be housed through this program 

The need for speed and the saving of critical materials has 
resulted in the utilization of new assembly line methods and 
mcreased use of prefabricated parts and new methods of material 
distribution Much of this housing is temporary erected with 
little regard for orderly city planmng sometimes without ade 
quate utihties schools, and transportation Many of the pubhc 
housmg imits, however are m projects which are integrated 
commumties in themselves shopping centers recreationzil and 
dmmg facilities, dimes and other equipment are provided m 
the projects where these are not otherwise available 

Limitations of the Public-Housmg Program Though the 
housmg needs of the imddle and higher income groups have 
been filled with a fair measure of success, neither public nor 
pnvate measures have adequately handled the problem of 
proper housmg for the lower income groups The work of the 
Federal government is a proimsmg mdication of what can be 
done m cleanng away slums and erecting suitable dwellings 
but the whole program mcluding construction to be finished bv 
1941 will house only a fragment of the slum population The 
projects which are already completed have been cnticized a"! 
bemg too expensive for present slum dwellers The Jane Ad 
dams and Julia Lathrop apartments in Chicago for example, 
show an average cost per family of around $6000 and must either 
charge rents beyond the capacity of the lower income groups or 
hquidate the debt out of public funds or government subsidy 
The government is operatmg at a financial loss imder the USHA 
program Added to this problem is the fact that for each new 
dwelling constructed by the USHA a slum dwellmg must be 
tom down Thus while the USHA is improving the qualitv of 
houses, the quantity is practically at a standsill The greatest 

1 Wartime Facts and Postwar Problems The Twentieth Century Fund p 93 
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need for housing is among families having incomes of about $1500 
a year or less There are today approximately seven million such 
families who actually need better homes If the Federal govern 
ment were to furnish them at the former cost of $5280 per family 
unit, It would require well over $30 000,000 000 ^ The possi 
bilities of r eal izin g this huge expenditure within a reasonable 
period are very shght indeed 

Numerous other obstacles stand in the wa> of effective govern 
mental handling of the housing problem 

1 Local governments have not had sufficient resources to 
carry out public housing enterprises 

2 A satisfactory relationship between the Federal government 
and local commumties concerning payments of tax and service 
charges has not yet been established 

3 Recognition of the mdirect costs of poor housing and the 
gams which would result from improvement has been greatly 
overlooked by both public and private groups 

4 Hundreds of commumties even m those states with hous 
mg enabling legislation, caimot engage m the USHA program 
because they have not set up local housing authorities ® 

5 States, even those with housing authority laws are not 
movmg fast enough to stimulate the general and national desire 
for better housmg 

Postwar Problems Not only wiU these basic problems which 
we have discussed be mtensified when the war ends but addi- 
tional problems growing out of the wake of the war will have to 
be met The peacetime use, or disposal of public war housing 
projects will offer an immediate problem, one whose magnitude 
and urgency will vary considerably from place to place In some 
commumties war plants will close workers will leave and hous 
ing will remain which is no longer needed The dumpmg of 
these houses upon an already ssgging real estate market will only 
mtensify the decline m vdues In other communities where 
employment opportunity contmues after the war war housmg, 
if smtable for permanent residential qse, can stiU be used It has 
been st^gested that workers living m these units have the first 

^ Robert F Marshall Slum Clearance A Flight from Reality Porunu 01 2 
Feb 1939 p 103 

^ Louis Wirth op ett p 54 
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opportunity to purchase them, either individually or by some 
form of mutual ownership Temporary housing howe\ er 
should come down as soon as possible or it will furnish the slums 
of ten years from today Where such housing is occupied and 
aeeded proper rehousing will have to be provided before demoli 
tion can begin Salvage possibilities of temporary housing will 
also have to be explored ^ 

The leading long range problem will be the extent to which 
the government should participate in various aspects of the 
housing field — public housing (that is direct ownership and 
operation) insurance financing etc — in relation to private 
interests Though public housing is not in competition with 
private housing (its function being to provide decent housing to 
those who cannot afford private houses) there has been consider 
able criticism of the way it has been handled In addition to 
the high costs already discussed are complaints about the con 
struction of new buildings instead of the renovation of old ones 
subsidization of buildings instead of tenants, etc 

Another major postwar issue will be the length to which the 
government should go rn helping to reduce the cost of private 
building This involves such problems as the desirability and 
extent of government action against factors which have made for 
high costs (see pages 105-108), a program of testing and research 
to encourage the use of new materials and methods revisions in 
tax policy to encourage large investments in housing etc The 
role of existing government agencies ir handling the problems 
of large scale housing at the completion of the war will be a 
leading issue, especially as it concerns the expansion or contrac 
tion of those grouped in the National Housing Agency ^ (See 
pages 111-117 ) 

Recommendations for Better Housing Until very recently housing 
in America has been handled almost exclusively by private enter 
prise The results, as shown, have been highly unsatisfactory for 
the bulk of our population Public housing seems to be a way out 
of the problem but already many obstacles have arisen and more 
can be expected to block its effectiveness 

1 Public i Housing — Yesterday — Today — Tomorrow Address given by 
Commissioner Herbert Emmerich of the FPHA on May 20 1943 to the National 
Association of Housing Officials- m New York City 

2 Wartime Facts and Postwar Problems op at p 95 
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Most housing authorities agree that under our present eco 
noinic and political system there is place for both private and 
public enterprise and that they need not compete with each 
other Louis Wirth, in Contemporary Social Problems lists some 
recommendations for treating this and other problems concern 
mg housing programs 

1 The housing needs of the upper middle and top income groups could be 
upplied by private enterprise while those of the lower and lower middle 

income groups are reserved for governmental activity 

2 The mcome of the masses could be raised by some nation wide activity 
such as raising the national income and widenmg the distribution of that mcome 

j Lacking increased mcome the lower income groups should have some 
provision of subsidies m the form of direct governmental construction of public 
housing rent subsidies or loans to private enterprises to make possible lower 
costs m the financing of housing 

4 There should be full legal recogmtion of housmg as a public utility with 
the right of emment domam to housmg projects together with governmental 
regulations of quahty and price 

5 The building mdustry should be modernized for the purpose of using 
modem technological improvements for the benefit of the consumers of housmg 
mimmizmg its seasonal character and makmg possible mass construction 

6 Monopolies m building materials industries should be prevented or 
controlled and the buildmg trades should be reorganized m order to reduce 
building construction costs 

7 There should be strict enforcement of health fire and buildmg ordi 
nanpes to prevent exploitation of the slum population and to promote rehabili 
tation of slum dwellmgs 

8 Private enterprise construction could be stimulated for the middle and 
upper mcome groups through simplification of building codes and legislation 

9 Limited dividend corporations and cooperative housmg enterprises 
should be encouraged if necessary through government credit loan insurance 
or tax reduction 

10 Proper city planning zonmg and neighborhood protection would re 
tard deterioration and blight 

1 1 The slum clearance program might be separated from the low cost 
housmg program smce low cost housmg cannot always be best provided m 
former slum areas Slum areas after clearance should be readaptcd for public 
use 

12 The tax structure should be rationalized with some of the tax burden 
bornp by real estate transferred to other sources of mcome 

13 Land speculation could be prevented through control of new sub 
divisions 

^ 14 The stabilization (though not freezing) of population mobility could 
be ^cured through the stabilization of economic organization 
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1 5 The disadvantageous position of ethnic groups such as Negroes suffering 
from race prejudice and inferior housmg facdiaes should be minimized 

16 The federal state and local housing programs and agencies should be 
coordinated ^ 

Other suggestions with regard to federal housing projects 
include the following 

(a) The federal state and local governments and private 
enterprise should adopt a national policy of acceptable minimum 
standards for rehousing the low income groups This policy 
should be designed to stimulate local initiative and recognize 
local circumstances Control save in exceptional cases should 
be vested m the local authorities 

(b) Complying with local needs the federal and state gov ern 
ments should extend financial aid to local authorities on condi 
tion of a comprehensive city plan and housing program ® 

(c) A model State housing law should be prepared to enable 
States and local communities to take part in a national housing 
program and to carrv out community rehousing programs m 
which public and private groups can cooperate ^ 

(d) There should be a housing authority in every community 
that has a slum few cities do not have such an area 

Cbnclusion To gam the greatest benefit from public housing, 
our national housmg policy must not only be tied in with the 
national economy and financial structure but it must also be an 
integral part of a comprehensive long range plan for the develop 
ment and redevelopment of the community in order to prevent 
patchwork projects and to insure against the instability of new 
developments and dislocations in the community structure 

Though each recommendation listed in this chapter for im 
proving housing conditions may be beneficial in itself the hous 
mg problem is too great and too complex to be solved completely 
by palliative measures The housing problem is inte'^twined w’lth 
phases of our political economic and social life and often solu 
tion of one phase of the problem is dependent upon another 
Estimates on the cost of adequately housmg the lower income 
groups vary all the way from SIO 000 000 000 to $65 000 000 000 

^ Loms Wirth op cit pp 55-56 

* National Resouriies Committees Our Cts Thir Role n the hatumal Economy 
U S Goverament Printing Office Washington D C 19^8 p /6 

Uhd ^Ibtd p 60 ^Ihid 
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a sum which makes experts agree that, even with large scale 
programs a serious housing problem will exist for many years 
to come Yet if we can carry out a housing program to replace 
our worst substandard dwelling units and to care for the increase 
in families, experts believe it will make an important contribu 
tion both directly and indirectly to full employment in postwar 
America 

We may well ask What are the benefits that would be gamed 
from the completion of such an elaborate and costly program^ 

The benefits to be derived from such a program are scarcely calci^lable in quan 
titative terms The increased satisfaction m life of the population directly 
affected the reduction of disease and the increased possibilities of personal 
development to be derived through the realization of the mmimum standards 
of good housing on a national scale are not translatable into financial terms 
The indirect benefits of good housmg m the form of thd reduction in delin 
quency and crime and of other forms of social disorganization such as msamty 
suicide vice community indifference public disorder and political apathy 
can only be subjects of conjecture ^ 

Finally education of the American public must continue to be 
the keynote of the housing program for there must be a wider 
understanding of the problem and the necessity for the govern 
ment s work in this field Only in this way can its permanency 
be assured 


TERMS TO BE UNDERSTOOD 

slum blighted area 

substandard dwellings overcrowding 

buildmg code eminent domain 

subsidy zoning 

mortgage public housing 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Give the reasons for present day high costs of housing construction 

2 Explam why an effective demand for a health and decency grade of housing 
for all Americans is almost impossible to achieve under present economic 
conditions 

3 What measures can pnyate industry take to aid better housmg^ What are 
some of the limitations for the realization of such a program? 


^ Louis Wirth op cit p 52 
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4 What are some of the criticisms of the New Deal program for public 
housmg^ 

5 List some of the direct and indirect effects of poor housing 

6 How does the United States compare with other countries in respect to 
public housing^ 

7 Compare housing conditions and problems n rural areas with those in 
urban areas How do you account for the differences 

8 How does the housing problem of contemporary United States compare 
with that of 100 years ago^ 

9 What new inventions have affected housing in the last thirty years^ Why 
have some of them not been widely adopted^ 

10 Discuss thejustice or injustice of subsidizing the housing of part of the popu 
lation at the expense of the rest Discuss this same problem from the stand 
point of Its social utility 
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HEALTH 

THE HEALTH RECORD OF AMERICANS 

Improvement of Health Health is a matter of pr imar y 
national importance It means economy m tunes of peace and 
strength m times of war Great progress has been made m im 
proving the health of the American people During the past 
century hfe has been made longer and healthier Severe epi 
demies have been prevented many commumcable diseases have 
come under control and marked changes m mortality rates have 
been ehmmated 

Smallpox used to be regarded as an expected childhood dis 
ease and through this disease 5000 lives were snuffed out annu 
ally By 1934 there were only twenty four deaths attnbutable to 
this disease ^ Typhoid is another epidemic disease which has 
been partially conquered At the turn of this century, a quarter 
mill ion cases annually resulted in about 25 000 deaths This has 
been reduced to one tenth the number * Tuberculosis is still a 
major cause of death but the rate is one fourth that of 1900 ® 

In the field of child health much has been accomplished espe 
cially through the control of commumcable diseases and the 
application of recent findings m nutrition Mention is made 
in a later chapter on Population of the declmmg infant 
mortality rate About seventeen years were added to the ex 
pectation of life at birth dunng the past fifty years * 

Wastage m Human Vitality and Life Despite the relatively 
excellent health of the Amencan people much remains to be 
accomplished Our expenence with the Selective Service Act is 
makii^ us aware of the physical defects in our population Dur 
mg the two and one-half years of operation under the Act 

^ Nation^ Resources Committee Problem^ of a Ch nging Population U IS Govern 
ment Pnnting Office Washington D G 1938 p 169 

^Ibid Ubtd pp 171-172 ^Ibid p 22 
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approximately 40 per cent of the registrants have been rejected 
for physical or mental defects Early in 1 943, among boys of 18 
who should be m peak good health, one of four was deemed 
unfi t for military service Durmg the sprmg of 1944, when 
Selective Service had been reaching near the bottom of the man 
power pool rejections were running as high as 46 per cent As of 
April 1944 it IS estimated that more than 3 J milhon registrants 
18-37 years of age have beefi rejected as IV F Three quarters 
of these were rejected for physical or mental defects The ten 
leading causes of rejection (and approximate per cent of each) 
were m decreasing order of occurrence mental disease (15%) 
syphihs (8 5%) musculoskeletal (7 5%), cardiovascular (6 5%) 
hernia (6%), neurological (5 8%) eyes (5 8%) ears (4%), mental 
deficiency (3 5%) ^ and tuberculosis (2 5%) Neuropsychiatnc 
disabihttes alone have already accounted for about f milhon 
Army discharges 

There were about three milhon cases of malaria in 1934® 
Typhoid fever still takes a large toll of hves in some locahties 
Tuberculosis lolls 70,000 annually and affects another half mil 
lion active cases ® Over 1 500,000 cases of venereal diseaises are 
being treated In this category, syphilis and gonorrhea cause 
over 40 000 deaths annually, the great majonty of which could 
be prevented by proper and timely treatment ^ 

The respiratory diseases are a very important cause of lowered 
vitahty and death Each year 150,000 pneumonia victims lose 
their lives, though adequate serum treatments could save fully 
one fourth of them ® The common cold also drams the vitahty 
of the population The average American contracts more than 
three colds a year Some of us get through the year with none at 
all, while others suffer from many A picture of nearly a half 
billion colds a year portrays a huge amount of discomfort and 
disability ® 

^ Includes registrants who failed to meet minimum mtelhgence standards estab 
lished on June 1 1943 The registrants rejected for educational deficiency 
(lOi?' ) should be considered along with those rqected for mental defiaency insofar 
as some registrants were rejected as educationally deficient and others as men 
tally deficient 

* National Resources Committee op at -p 171 ^Ibid p 172 

® Paul A Dodd Conservation of Pubhc Health The Amds of tite Ammcan 
Academy of Political and Social Science 1939 204-206 147 

* National Resources Committee op at p 172 
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The infant mortality rate which has been cut ix\, half in the last 
quarter century could be halved again Waste of life during 
childbirth could be largely eliminated Each year of the 2 000 
000 babies born 75 000 are stillborn and 61 000 others die during 
the first month after birth ^ Some 13 000 mothers die during the 
maternity period There is little excuse for the situation whereby 
a quarter million women do not have the services of a hospital 
or doctor at childbirth Diarrhea enteritus, and other infectious 
diseases have been reduced as causes of infant deaths but the 
congenital conditions and accidents of birth for both mother and 
child are still major causes of death It has been showm that the 
risk of death during pregnancy is very great among women with 
complications before childbirth ® This points to the possibilities 
of improving health through an extended program of prenatal 
Care 

In addition to the suffering and defeated hopes which result 
from illness and disabling diseases the monetary cost is very high 
There is, on the average one illness per person per vear This 
means that a male worker loses seven to mne days of work each 
year, and a female worker suffers a somewhat greater loss of 
about eight to twelve days The average worker loses about 
2 per cent of his economic productivity through illness and acci 
dent Industry and bus ness also suffer because routine is dis 
organized additional time and money are required to tram sub 
stitutes and productive efficiency is lowered Thus it is probable 
that ti^e total loss of illness and disability is at least 5 per cent of 
normal productivity Translated into dollars this waste amounts 
to four billion dollars each year or a sum equal to the expense of 
operating our Federal government in 1929 ^ 

Mental disease is perhaps the most baffling in the entire field of 
health It is extremely difficult to estimate the number of persons 
who are mentallv ill but the best estimates run to one and a half 
or two million cases Of this number about one half million are 

1 Paul A Dodd op at p 147 

® E Sydenstncker Public Health Provisions in the Social Security Act Law 
and Contemporary Problems Duke University Press Durham N C III 265 April 
1936 

3 The Hazards of Complications in Pregnancy Stat stical Bulletin Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company Sept 1932 p 6 

^ National Resources Committee op c t pp 167—168 
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institutionalized and the annual cost per case is between $300 
and $500 ^ Aside from the suffering and costs of mental disease 
the fact that mental disease cases occupy more than half of all 
the hospital beds reveals the enormous health problems which 
families and the public face Yet the causes of mental break 
down are largely obscure and the situation constitutes a major 
challenge to modern science 

Variations in Health among Groups There are differences 
tn death lates and the incidence of disease according to age geo 
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Fig 9 Standardized Death Rates from All Causes White Persons in 
THE United States 1929-1931 

White persons include Mexicans Death rates are standardized on the basis of 
the Standard Millions of England and Wales 1901 The mortahty for South 
Dakota is based on deaths for 1930 only From National Resources Committee 
Froblems of a Changing Population U S Government Printing Office Washington 
D C 1938 p 181 ating L I Dubhn and A T Lotka 

graphic location, and even among dilferent economic groups of 
the same locality Studies made by the Umted States Public 
Health Service indicate that these rates are not produced directly 
by climate or biologiced factors Instead there is good reason to 
believe that differences in custom, health knowledge, and the 
ability to pay for adequate medical care are more significant 
Geographically (see Fig 9) the death rates are lowest in the 
West Central States and highest m the Southwest, especially in 
Colorado Nevada, Arizona and Neiy Mexico The states along 

^ National Resources Committee op at p 178 
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he Atlantic seaboard show a death rate slightly above the aver 
age These rates represent fair comparisons because they are 
based on comparable ( standardized ) age sex populations and 
not on the actual population composition of the states A map 
showmg the life expectation would exhibit some reversed shad 
mgs, because mortality rates vary inversely with expectancy of 
life The expectation of hfe at birth under the conditions pre 
vaihng in 1930, varied about 15 years between the best and the 
worst states The highest mark was recorded at 65 6 years in 
South Dakota, and the lowest was 50 8 for New Mexico ^ Persons 
livmg on farms live longer than those in the city In 1930 the 
expectancy of life in the farms and villages was 63 6 as over 
against 58 9 in the towns and cities ® 

Wide geographic variations exist for specific diseases In some 
instances, however, the rates are misleading For example the 
heaviest mcidence of tuberculosis is found in Arizona New 
Mexico, Tennessee, and Colorado These states have a dry 
chmate and are the areas to which persons afflicted with this 
disease migrate Malaria unlike tuberculosis is not a fatal dis 
ease and is hunted geographically At one time the disease was 
distributed widely throughout the coimtry today' it is found 
entirely m the Southeast and Southwest In these areas the 
Negro rates are much higher than those for whites ® The racial 
factor as the explanation for the difference must be qualified m 
that the Negroes inhabit the lowland region where the disease is 
most common Even for the venereal diseases which are more 
prevalent among the Negroes than the whites the extent to which 
the biological and econonnc socizd factors are causal is not 
known'* 

The mcidence of disease also vanes with age The communi 
cable diseases have been largely peculiar to children Whoopmg 
cough, measles, diphthena, and scarlet fever are the chief ex 
amples of this type Tuberculosis attacks people of all agesr an?! 

>L I Dublin and A T Lotka Length of Life The Ronald Press Ckimpany New 

York 1936 p 8:^ , „ ^ 

»W F C^bum and M F Nimkoff Sociology Houghton MifBm Company 

Boston 1940 pp 492-493 

® National Resources Committee op cit p 184 

‘ United Stales Public Health Service report on a survey of syphilis m Chicago 
cited in the Chicago Daily Tribune Dec 28 1939 
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IS fatal mainly in the years fifteen to fifty five The diseases which 
appear to be mounting are those peculiar to older people The 
causes of cancer and the degenerative diseases such as heart 
disease and nephritis are still obscure Other diseases which 
attack primarily persons over the age of fifty five are diabetes and 
cerebral hemorrhage 

The more healthful environment and work in the open coun 
try account for the fact that states with a large rural population 
have low mortality rates and consequently the longest expecta 
tion of life Yet? in recent years cities have been closing the gap 
between urban and rural death rates Since 1929 the urban in 
fant mortality rate has fallen below that of the rural areas ^ 
Apparently cities are providing more medical and hospital facili 
ties and public health measures than rural communities In 
cities, public health expenditures per person are much greater and 
private health organizations are more numerous Urban health 
controls result in “Slower mortality rates m cities from influenza 
smallpox malaria, and dysentery On the other hand cities have 
higher rates for venereal diseases tuberculosis epidemic diseases, 
alcoholism, drug addiction general paralysis insanity heart dis 
eases and cancer The Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care believes that illness rates are no greater in cities than in 
rural communities but the evidence is still inconclusive ® 

111 health is closely related to economic status, as measured by 
family income Generally the lower income groups have higher 
morbidity (sickness) rates The national health survey made 
during 1935-1936 shows that of every twenty relief families, one 
^i=>mily head was unable to work because of chronic disability In 
nonrelief families earning less than $1000 annually one in thirty 
three was unable to work for the same reason, while only one 
in 250 in the higher income families was so classified ^ The 
average number of disabling cases m all income groups was 
about the same but as is shown m Table XI the number of 

^ National Resources Committee Owr Cities Their Role in the J^atwnd JSconom^ 
U S Government Printing Office Washmgton D G 1937 p fz 
^Ibid 

^ National Resources Committee Problems of a Changing Population p ISl 
^ National Health Survey Illn ss and Medical Care in Relation to Ecomnac Status 
Bulletm No 2 1935-1936 Washington D C 193S 

® National Resources Committee Problems of a Changing Population p 187 
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days of disability in the lowest income groups was more than 
twice that in the highest 


TABLE XI 

Relationship between Disability and Income 


Annual Family Income 

Annual Rate 

Disabling Cases p r 
Person 

Days of D sab lity 

Per Person 

Per Disabl ng Case 

Under $1200 

0 36 

89 

24 7 

$1200 to $1999 

37 

57 

15 4 

$2000 to $2999 

36 

50 

13 9 

$3000 and over 

34 

38 

11 2 


Wage earners ages 15-64 both sexes exclusive of fanners and farm labo ers 
professional persons proprietors managers and officials 


Among relief families there were 57 per cent more disabling 
illnesses lastmg a week or more than among those with mcomes 
over $3000 The fact that disabling sickness lasted 63 per cent 
longer m relief families than among the richer families means 
that the rich secured more medical treatment 

Infant mortality rates vary according to family mcome 
Robert M Woodbury reports that the infant mortality rates for 
seven cities studied by the Children’s Bureau showed that 167 
babies die per 1000 live births among families with annual m 
comes of under $450 The infant mortality rates decline pro 
grei^ively with the rise m mcome, so that families earmng over 
$1250 give their offspring more chances to survive — with an 
infant mortality of 59 ^ 

Not only is health status related to economic status, but a 
marked downward change in economic status is reflected m a 
drastic health change Among American mcome groups, the 
highest illness rate is shown by the group which was comfort 
able in 1929 and hardest hit by the depression This group 
with a rate of 174 cases per 1000 persons showed an incidence 
of illness that was 45 per cent higher than the rate for their 
more fdrtunate neighbors who were equal in status in 1929 but 
suffered no drop in ;ncome by 1932 ® 

1 infant Mortality in the United States The Armds of fhe Amertem /kaiemy of 
Political and Soaal Seience 1936 186-188 188 ^ Ibd 
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The comparisons of health status for different occupational 
groups show that agricultural workers have the lowest death 
rates Mortality rates increase progressively in the following 
order professional men, clerks, proprietors managers, officials 
skilled workers foremen, semiskilled workers, and unskilled 
workers ^ Factory £md building construction workers have 
relatively high death rates and the respiratory diseases are 
prevalent among workers m cigar making, the garment industry 
and foundry work In the manufacture of paint ethyl lead 
storage batteries, and ceramics lead poisoning is still a consid 
erable hazard, though phosphorus poisoi^mg in matchmaking 
IS past history Industries using processes with chemical com 
pounds carry the hazards of radium, carbon monoxide benzine 
poisonmg X ray bums and silicosis These occupational dis 
eases form extremely important and complex problems m the 
field of medical research 

There also exists a relationship between nutrition and health 
Though no smgle satisfactory index of physical well being has 
been devised the adequacy of diets is considered as one of the 
best Medical men and biologists have demonstrated that the 
omission of certain nutrients from the diet may cause a dismp 
tion of life processes However little is known about the exact 
zunouHt of each nutrient needed for the best possible health 
status Usually children of the low mcome families grow less 
rapidly and reach lower maximum heights than children in the 
better mcome families ® Certain diseases such as pellagra rickets, 
scurvy, and ben ben are more numerous among the poor chil 
'dren for whom deficiencies in diet exist Anemia among chil 
dren may also be caused bv inadequate nutntion * The mfec 
tious diseases of early childhood are most severe m them attack 
when the health of the individual is low 

The nutntive value of a person s diet is related to his income 
A minimum of $100 per year will provide an individual with an 
adequate diet The significance of this standaud becomes appar 
ent when it is realized that in 1935-1936 the nonrelief families m 

1 National Resources Comnuttee Problems of a Changtm Population p 188 
aJW p 178 

» J S McLester Nutntion and the Future of Man Joumd of the Amertcan 
Medicd Assoaation^ June 1935 105 2144-2147 
* National Resources Gonumttee op cit p 178 
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the South earned an annual average (median) income of about 
$500 ^ Throughout the nation more than two and a half million 
families earned less than $500, with about one half of these re 
ceivmg less than $250 Many of these families contamed five or 
more members ^ Undoubtedly adequate diets for a large por 
tion of the population depend upon a more even distribution of 
income One governmental agency the Federal Surplus Com 
modities Corporation has attempted to provide better diets 
among relief families by supplementing relief payments with 
certain foodstufis Another aid is the dissemmation of knowledge 
of nutrition in food selection and preparation so that even the 
]pw income families can improve their health without spending 
more money for food 

PUBLIC^ HEALTH IN THE UNITED STATES 

Control and Prevention of Disease The public health 
movement m applying the discoveries of medical science has 
played an important role in the progress in health Public health 
has been defined as the science and the art of preventing dis 
ease prolonging life ancji promoting physical health and effi 
ciency through organized community efforts ^ In order 
to enable every citizen to realize his birthright of health and 
longevity ^ the goals of public health go beyond the strictly 
medical phase An emerging program is the provision of the 
social machinery which will" ensure to every individual a 
standard of living adequate for the maintenance of health ® 
pThe first achievement and emphasis of public health was upon 
sanitation and the provision of a pure water supply Among most 
Americans this function is usually taken for granted Vet the 
development x>f modern sanitation is an imporitant precondition 
to the existence of life in the city Years ago deaths m the cities 
of the Western world normally exceeded the births and large 
portions of city inhabitants were swept away by epidemics The 
provision of pure water the development of ceptralized sewage 

^Ibtd p 179 

* National Resources Committee Consumer Incomes in the United States U S Gov 
emment Pnntmg Office Washington D G 1939 Appendix Table 9B p 97 
E A Winslow quoted by Ira V Hiscock cd Community Health Organization 
New York 193? p 13 
^Ibid ^Ibtd 
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and waste disposal and the insurance of a safe food supply were 
among the basic measures which lowered the death rate in cities 
In Ruladelphia for example sanitation measures were responsi 
ble for the marked decrease in typhoid fever cases Aftei: a 
quarter century of many typhoid cases, P,hiladelphia reached the 
peak number of almost 10 000 in 1906 In that year filters were 
put mto use and by 1913 typhoid cases feU to 1000 During 
1913-1914 chlorination of the water supply v<^s mtroduced and 
the number of cases dropped below 400 by 1920 ‘ 

The next stage m the development of public he^th was the 
control over communicable diseases Vaccination, notification 
of cases and segregation of the sick helped to eradicate the bulk 
of smallpox cases The partial conquest of typhoid fever came 
through improved sanitation better water and milk supplies, 
and the identification of typhoid carriers Tuberculosis is still a 
major came of death but the number of lives taken by this disease 
has been reduced through the control of milk supplies, improved 
care of patients, and public health education 

The present program of public health has been broadened to 
mclude all diseases, and is engaged m the study of the basic 
factors m health The conditions which lower vitahtv are re 
ceivin|; particular attention Improper nutntion is b^lng reme 
died by educational campaigns The routine And strain of work 
ing conditions are subject to painstaking analysis Much remains 
to be done about malana which is one of the major diseases 
sappjng the energy of millions of persons in restricted areas m 
the coimtry The extension of pure water facilities and other 
sanitation facilities to the rural ^reas ofithe South will prove 
effective The high incidence of tuberculosis among young 
adults means that the control over this disease could result m 
enormous savmgs of vitality TTie chief attack on this disease is 
directed toward the control of the conditions affecting suscepti 
bility during the late teens and early twenties In the field of 
the respiratory diseases besides the fatalities which result from 
the development of the common cold into pneumonia listlessness 
and discomfort are the usuzd accompanimehts At present there 
is much experimentation on the nature of vinis infections from 
which many respiratory diseases result 

I National ResotircQ? Committee Prohlms qf a Changing Population p 169 
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The venereal diseases are also coming to be recognized as 
major problems m the public health field The attack on syphilis 
for example is twofold The aims are to control infections and to 
require the treatment of all those infected No longer is the con 
trol and elimination of the dreadful venereal diseases a question 
of medical knowledge Instead the need is simply one of public 
willingness to bring about legislation which will make this Imowl 
edge effective ^ The widespread adoption of public health con 
trol in Sweden and Denmai*k has produced great reductions in 
this disease Various localities m America have also taken 
advantage of similar programs, but generally we have been back 
ward in extending measures of controlling venereal disease^ 
An encouraging prospect m the battle against syphilis and other 
venereal diseases is the enacting of state laws requiring pre 
marital physical examinations and forbidding marriage of per 
sons suffering from communicable venereal diseases 

Great progress in the prevention of infection, disease and epi 
demies is being made by the medical corps of the Army and 
Navy The use of blood plasma has reduced deaths resulting 
from combat wounds to a negligible point The sulpha drugs 
and pemciUin have worked miracles in arrestmg infection check 
ing the spread of commumcable diseases and reducing disabili 
ties and deaths caused by venereal diseases Unquestionably the 
willingness of the antied forces to carry research forw2ird alpng 
with service and to narrow the time interval between the dis 
covery and the application of medical knowledge, constitutes 
one of the few real wartime gams and presents a challenge to 
medicine ©n the home front 

Governmental Responsibilities m Public Health The 

chief power and obhgation for public health rests with the gov 
ernment As with public educatfon public health is primarily a 
function of the states police and welfare powers However the 
states have delegated much authority over public health affairs 
to the counties and especially the cities where commimity action 
is indispensable 

The United StWs Public Health Service is the major agency 
of the national government in public health It is concerned 
largely with Controlling the spread of disea e through interstate 

1 National Resources Committee Problems of a Changing Population p 173 
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commerce and the suppression of epidemics The Public Health 
Service cooperates closely with state and local agencies in the 
I development and extei^ion of health facilities in outlying areas 
Among Its special activities are the investigation of diseases edu 
cation in public health mamtenance of marine hospitals, and 
the confinement of drug addicts The Public Health Service 
has been largely responsible for impressing the nation with the 
tremendous waste involved in illness and premature death 
Under the Social Security Act this agency has been given the 
power to dispose of $8 000 000 to the various states on the basis 
of size need, and special health problems It is hoped that with 
the extension of the social secunty program to include insurance 
agamst sickness or temporary disability the Pubhc Health 
Service will attempt to make local public health progress more 
adequate and uniform There are other federal bureaus per 
forming public functions m the Departments of Interior Agn 
culture, and Labor The best known of these are the Children s 
Bureau the Food and Drugs Administration and the Bureau 
of Home Economics 

All of the states have a department of public health which sets 
policies and regulations issues licenses and conducts hearings in 
violation cases Among the specific duties of state health depart 
ments are the collection and analysis of vital statistics, the main 
tenance of a public health laboratory and Pursing staff, sanitary 
engineenng, industnail hygiene and the supervision of foods 
Perhaps; the greatest influence of the state is its leadership in 
financmg and coordinating the health programs in the counties 
In times of emergency the state depart^ient may even assume, 
control over the routine of the county health services As a rule 
though, state aid and control is seldom extenc|ed to city health 
departments 

Local control over public health is earned on by the counties 
towns, and cities The great need of county health departments 
IS a full time professional personnel Many of the rural com 
mumties had been securing the most advanced public health 
facilities but the depression stopped 'this extension Generally 
county health officers are poorly trained and underpaid and the 
inadequacy of maltermty infant and preschool hygiene services 
are very marked To provide protective and preventive service 
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through the employment of a full time professional health officer 
some counties Have pooled their health work The counties m 
Vermont Tennessee and Michigan lead in this trend Another 
development in local health administration has been regional 
orgamzation Large cities control their milk supply over wide 
areas often extending across state lines Many commumties 
within the orbit of a metropolitan city have found it economical 
to contract with the large city for 'their health services A com 
n^on inspectiona^ service and jointly used and controlled hospitals 
are chief among these cooperative schemes 

The most elaborate public health program is found m the 
cities The reasons for this -are probably the absolute need for 
public supervision owing to congestion and the relatively greater 
wealth At any rate cities provide their inhabitants with more 
complex and specialized public and private health facilities than 
do counties or tawnships The functions performed by the larger 
city health departments usually include the control over the 
entu-e food supply a health education agency institutions for 
the treatment of tuberculosis, diagnostic dimes, and even open 
air schoolrooms and summer camps In recent years with the 
widespread mtere^t shown in the program for the treatment of 
pneumoma and the prevention of diphthena city pubhc health 
departments have distributed free of charge serum toxm,''or 
toxin antitoxin Public health nursmg is ,§o completely mcor 
porated m city health programs that it uses about 50 per cent of 
the health budget 

One of the most vexing problems of public health is the provi- 
sion <rf medical relief The usual channels for this need are the 
hospitals out patient dimes and home service Hospitals share a 
iarge part of the burden of serving patients free of charge In the 
State of New York for example when one sixth of the popula 
non were receiving relief one l^alf of the hospital patients were 
receiving free or part pay care ^ Dunng the years 1929-1935 
free care in public general hospitals increased while the number 
of pahents in phvate institutions dropped slightly The total 
volume of visits to public dimes also increased greatly m the 
decade preceding the depression Visits^ by public health nurses 

iT KAma. Parraa Jr quoted by I S Falk Health Sickness and Social 
Security J^attonal Adumc pal Review April 1936 ^ 235 
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during the same penod were reduced about 10 per cent but 
pnvate health nurses actually made more visits in 1935 than 
they did in 1 929 At all times pnvate health nurses were serving 
more cases than public health nurses 


PRIVATE MEDICAL CARE AND HEALTH FACILITIES 

The Nature of the Medical Profession The picture of the 
family doctor is a familiar one The peponal relationship b^ 
tween the physician and patient is generally Regarded as sacred 
Yet in a day and age of medical specialization and expensive 
eqmpment for diagnosis and treatment the traditioral notion 
of the famil y physician is mcreasmgly difficult to mamtain Peo 
pie, especially the urban populations, are more mobile today 
than ever before There are millions of Amencans who know of 
no way, except on hearsay advice, to elect a physician m time of 
need In spite of this situation clinics and hospitals are limited 
m the services and recommendations which can be extended to 
the patient 

The medical profession insists on its tie to the individual pa 
tient and also continues to chmsh the notion of pnvate enter 
pri§e These conditions have aggravated the problem of servmg 
the medical needs of many person^ The pnnciple of mass pro 
duction as applied to industry and business meant economies in 
unit production, but the application of inventions and increased 
specialization m medicine brought greater costs Medical men 
must undergo longer periods of training, and the office of the 
modem physician nebds to be equip^ied with t|le newest amd 
usually expensive, instruments To pay for the extended educa 
tion and the costly equipment fees are increased This has 
meant that mamy general practitioners merely direct the faimily 
members to various specialists, and that the more specialized 
medical service costs more 

In adhering to the idea of pnvate enterpnse physicians do not 
accept all that the principle implies The elemeht of competition 
which IS common to business enterpnse is banned by the ethical 
code of the profession Undoubtedly, this condition works to the 
advantaige of the individual patient v^ho is not regarded ais a 
mere customer Theoretically, medical ethics recognizes no dis 
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tinction between individuals except as to their medical needs 
The medical profession undef private practice has voluntarily 
assumed the burden of those persons who cannot afford medical 
fees Even the best medical specialists in all fields give their time 
and services to charity cases Hours spent at the free clinic and 
the treatment of office patients who are unable to meet the doctor 
bill are ample testimony of the splendid work of the medical 
profession But some students of the problems of health are 
asking this question Why should the doctor be expected to do 
this^ Even the doctor must make a living and it isn t fair that he 
be expected to donate his services More important it must be 
recognized that even with all the free medical care the available 
services are far too few^ to meet the need Traditional medical 
' practices have served to place the public under obligation to the 
medical profession and thus give organized medicine a vested 
interest in the system of private practice of medicine ^ ^ It 
would seem that some reorganization in the practices of private 
Imedicine is needed to meet the health dilemma 

Private Health Agencies Public health functions performed 
by the various governments are supplemented by a variety of 
private associatio;ns and agencies The chief fields of activity of 
these voluntary agencies are the provision of nurses, the educa 
tion for the control of tuberculosis and child health Generally, 
these activities are carried out through the coordinate plans of 
health councils which include municipal and school health 
departments the medical profession and social agencies 

The best known national council is the American Public 
Hea^h Association Other organizations are th^ American 
Social Hygiene Association Natiopal Tuberculosis Association, 
American Society for the Control of Cancer the American Heart 
Association and the American Child Association Some life 
msurahee companies are also active in serving their policy 
holders with health information 

One of the outstanding achievements in private efforts for 
health service is the health center This institution represents 
the coordination of all the agencies giving medical and social 
service to a local community Cincinnati Philadelphia, Pitts 
burgh and Milwaukee were among the first cities to develop this 
I Paul A Dodd op c t p 147 
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agency In recent years New York has established several health 
' centers Boston has eight centers which house cooperatu^ health 
and welfare agencies In Wilkes Barre Pennsylvania the hccilth 
center serves the entire city Other demonstrations have been 
carried on through pnvate mitiative to determine the needs and 
effects of adequate health services The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company sponsored a program in Framingham, 
Massachusetts to combat tuberculosis but in time the idea was 
extended to include general health features In the mam pnvate 
agencies are notable for their pioneer work m health programs, 
and in their aid to programs under public auspices 

Industrial Health Programs Considerable progress has been 
made in the field of industnal health in recent years Emplovees 
employers, and local communities have received the benefits 
from proper industrial medical care and education The extent 
and scope of such plans are not known but it is certain that only 
a minority of the industri£i| employees are affected and that 
there are still many possibilities for further developments Th^ 
progress m this field appears to be dependent on the understand 
ing employers have about the money they can save, and the good 
will they can create In some mdustnes where the occupational 
hazards were normal, am estimated saving to the owners sponsor- 
mg a campaign for sickqess and accident prevehtion has been set 
at approximately $13,000 per 1000 workers ^ 

The- ‘whirlmg steel of modem mdustry produced many occu 
pational accidents In the last quarter century or more before 
the 1910 decade occupational accidents ran near the million 
mark annually In addition, certam production processes, were 
mvented and new mdustnes emerged which created many 
hazards for the worker To meet the acute and growing problem, 
factory legislation, employers liability and workmen’s com 
;^nsation laws were enacted As a result, many hazards were 
eliminated and workers were grvcn^me economic security when 
they met with accidents Safety devices and speaally designed 
machmery were installed Plants were reorgariized and eduqa 
tional campaigns were introduced In some instances workers 
were provided with safety devices, such as glasses or headgears 

iDcad^ Brundage An Estimate of the Monfetary Value to Industry of Plant 
Medical and Safety Services Public’~Hedth Reports Aug 21 1936 51 1145-1159 
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and tests were even conducted to identify and eliminate those 
employees who were prone to accidents An important develop 
ment was the repudiation of the traditional common law dicfense 
of the employer that the worker assumed the risks of accidents 
due to the negligence of his fellow workers and had an equality 
of power to redress his grievances against the owner Instead, it 
became legal to hold the owner responsible for the workers 
accidents which occurred while at work or any sickness caused 
by conditions of work 

Private Cboperative Health Programs Medical care is a 
problem for the bulk of the population It is estimated that at 
any given tune there are about three disablmg illnesses among 
each 100 population The annual bill for medical care m the 
nation, shown in Table XII is approximately three and a half 


TABLE XIII 

Total Expenditures for Medical Care 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 


Servce 

Total 

Sources of Funds 



Phtlan 

thropy 

Industry 

Physicians m private practice 

1 090 000 

1 040 000 



50 000 

Dentists m private practice 

445 000 

445 000 




Secondary and sectarian prac 

- 





titioners 

193 000 

193 000 




Graduate nurses private duty 

142 000 

142 000 




Practical nurses private duty 

60 000 

60 000 




Hospitals operating expenses 

656 000 

278 000 

300 000 

54 000 

24 000 

Hospitals new construction 

200 000 


100 000 

100 000 


Public health 

121 000 


93 500 

27 500 


Private laboratories 

3 000 

3 000 




Orthopedic and other sup 






phes 

2 000 

2 000 




Glasses* 

50 000 i 

50 000 




Drugs* 

665 000 

665 000 




Organized medical services 

29 000 

7 790 

16 000 

210 

5 000 

Total 

3 656 000 

2 885 790 



79 000 


Includes only those expenditures not included in other items 

1 From Medtcd Care for the American People The Final Report of the Committee on the 
Costs of Medical Care (1932) p 14 from Problems of a Changing Population National 
Resources Committee 1938 p. 168 The data >with a few minor exceptions apply 
to the year 1929 
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billion dollars with 30 per cent of this amount paid to physicians 
24 per cent to hospitals 19 per cent to medicines 12 per cent to 
dentists 5 per Cent to nurses 3 per cent to public health work 
and 7 per cent for all other purposes Coupled with the unpre 
dictable nature of sickness and accidents most families even those 
of moderate incomes are unable to budget for medical services 
To meet this difficulty a variety of voluntary schemes have 
been developed among cooperating private individuals The 
usual plan is for an economically homogeneous group, such as 
teachers to contribute a small, fixed sum against the need of 
drawing a relatively larger sum from the common fund The 
underlying principle is the same as m any insurance plan in 
which the common risk is -spread among a large number of 
persons An example of this experiment is the cooperative 
hospital plan. A premium of about $10 enables a person to get 
hospital care (namely semipnvate room use of the operating 
room and anesthesia) f^r a maximum of tvyenty one days in 
any one year The cooperating member can even enlist otfier 
family members m the plan for smaller additional sums In 
some instances an elaborate health program is made available 
through the cooperative group Thus the cost of surgery, physi 
Clan’s fee, medicines, clinical and nurje services, and even a sick 
benefit can be purchased A favorable feature of these plans is 
the choice a person can make regardmg his attending physician 
and hospital Yet the value of the cooperative hospital and 
health plans are defimtely limited among the groups which 
are small and poor and who cannot, therefore, carry the burden 
to provide adequatd benefits 

Drugs and Medicmes Americans spend more than 
$715 000 000 annually for drugs and medicmes, which are pur 
chased directly from, retail druggists or general merchants ^^Less 
than $175 000,000 of this total amount is spent for drugs and 
medicmes prespnbed by physiciaits or hospitals It is estimaWd 
that each of the 132 000 trained (pharmacists in the Umted 
States compounds on the average about 1200 prescriptions 
per year although the pharmacist could very well prepare ten 
times this number without lowenng the quality of the product 

^Cknjofbxttee on the Costs of Medical dare Medical Care for the Ammcan People 
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As a result the pharmacist is usually forced to convert his drug 
store into a department store where all kinds of wares and patent 
medicines are sold Many times the pharmacist prescribes a 
patent medicine as a cure all and certainly many patients make 
a self diagnosis of their disease or sickness The Committee on 
the Costs of Medical Care estimated that the annual sales of 
patent medicines amount to S360 000,000 of the total spent for 
all medical service and commodities The Committee even 
declared that most of the money spent for patent medicines is 
wasted ^ 

Since 1927, when Stuart Chase and F J Schlink published 
2 our Money s Worth there has been a flood of literature on the 
dangers to health m the use of many drugs especially patent 
medicines The 1938 Wheeler Lea Amendment to the Federal 
Trade Commission Act which regulates advertising and upfair 
or deceptive acts or practices in interstate commerce was one 
milestone in protecting the health of consumers The Food 
Drug and Cosmetics Act of 1938 which repeated the outmoded 
provisions of the 1906 Act provides fbr regulation m keeping 
with present day requirements ^ These measures will be dis 
cussed m a subsequent chapter, but it is important to note at this 
point that the Feder 2 il government has attempted to control 
patent medicines in the best interests of the public and the 
individual Also important is the legislation enacted by mdmd 
ual states to cover the activities which the interstate power of 
the Federal government is unable to control The state of North 
Dakota offers an excellent example where the drug laws are up 
to date and are designed to safeguard the consumer ® 

Medical Quackery There are many people who patronize 
substandard practitioners because of the cost or the quality of 
normal channels of medical care It is estimated that from 3 to 
5 per cent of the total expenditures for medical care are paid to 
one or another type of substahdard practitioners ^ Osteopaths 
are used extensively in the northern states and number nearly 
8000 throughout the United States Although the last two 

^Ibid p 29 

® Consumers Guide V 5 June 1938 
Ibid V 9 Oct 1938 

^ Committee on Costs of Mfedical Care Medical Care for the Afnericart People 
Chap 1 ^ 
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decades have witnessed a decided advance in the quality and 
length of osteopathic education the osteopaths as a group 
are not now as well qualified as doctors of medicine and act as a 
factor diluting the quality of care available to the American 
people ^ 

There are almost twice as many chiropractors as os^opaths 
and as a group the chiropractors are far more ignorant and in 
competent ^ The most recent and accurate study reveals that 
the theory and practice of chiropractic has no scientific basis 
whatsoever for treatment except perhaps the value of sugges 
fion^ / 

Another brand of substandard practitioners are the 2500 
drugless healers who pass under a score of names and are gen 
erally characterized by ignorance and charlatanism ^ 

In 1931 there were aboht 9000 Christian Science practitioners 
and many other religious healers Perhaps some of these are 
able to secure beneficial results in cases where emotional factors 
play a major role in the disease but the great danger in the 
use of these practitioners comes when the actual nature of the 
sickness has not been determined by medical diagnosis 

Probably 15 per cent of all child deliveries in the United 
States are attended by the nation s 47 000 midwives ® This is 
espe 9 ially true among the Negroes and the Mexicans In the 
southern states the midwife probably delivers one of every three 
babies Generally the midwives are illiterate dirty untrained 
suspicious, and superstitious ^ though a few states have been 
licensing, supervising and requiring some educational training 
of midwives 


HEALTH SECURITY IN AMERICA 

Unequal Distribution of Health Facilities One of the 

aggravating factors in the effort to secure adequate health is the 
variation of facilities for medical care and treatment The supply 
of physicians in the nation is adequate but their uneven distribu 
tion is a cause of poorly organized medical services In San 
Francisco County California, for example there is one doctor 
for every 425 persons, while m Imperial County m the same state 

1 Committee on Costs of Medical Care MeiicdL Care fttr the Amenean People 
Chap 1 >Ibul *Ibui nind »/W ' Ibtd 
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there is one for every 1924 persons ^ The search for high incomes 
has led to a relative poncentration of physicians in the larger 
cities This IS especially tme of the youngen doctors Some per 
sons disagree with the statement that there is an oversuppiv of 
doctors in the larger cities and an imdersupply in the towns and 
open country nevertheless the fourteen most urban states in 
1927 had 149 doctors for every 100 000 population while the 
fourteen least urban states had a ratio of 92 ^ Dentists are also 
unevenly distnbuted California, for example had 103 dentists 
per 100,000 population while Mississippi had only 19 in 1928 ® 
The expenditure for dental care among a large proportion of 
American families is extremely low 

Probably over 60 per cent of the sum spent for dental service 
comes from those who earn $3000 or more annually^ Many 
dentists have a large portion of their time unused and this waste 
could be utilized to great advantage if there were a greater under 
standing of the value of regular penodic dental care Obvi 
ously, the economic factor is a senous deterrent but it is likely 
that many poor, persons could take advant^e of adequate dental 
services at relatively low costs if through penodic dental ex 
aminations they could prevent senous dental defects 

It should not be inferred from the previous section on pnvate 
health facilities that the physicians of the country are reapmg 
great rewards through their ‘ vested mterest ActueiUy many 
doctors have meager incomes and some of them were on the 
relief rolls Half of the doctors in California, a state ranking 
fourth highest in per capita income were earning less than 
$2700 each durmg 1933 ^ It is possible that a shift of some doc- 
tors to the rural areas of the nation would augment their eammgs 
and make their services accessible m needy areas 
The mairked increase in the number of nurses since 1900 has 
not been without its problem A more uneven dlstnbutiUn pre 

1 L Mayers and L V Hamson The Dtstnbtdion of Physicians in the Un ted States 
General Education Board New York 1924 pp 164 171 Quoted by A Peebles 
A Survey of Statistical Data on Medical Facilities in the United States Gominittee on the 
Cost of Medical Care Wsishington D C 1929 Publication No 3 pp 22~26 
^Ibid 

® Committee on the Costs of Medical Care Medical Care for the Americaifi People 
Chap 1 
^Ibid 

® Paul A Dodd op cit p 149 
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vailed among the muses than among doctors In 1920 the four 
teen most urban states had more than twice as many nurses per 
100 000 population as the fourteen least urban states (206 84) ^ 
Hospitals, too have a strategic influence m providing adequate 
health service but the provision of hospital beds portrays a 
stmilar vanation With two beds per 1000 population assumed 
as a reasonable minimum, the range is from 1 4 ^ds in Missis 
sippi to 6 5 m Colorado * Eight states are below the piinimum 
and altogether over 31 000 000 persons live in areas with less 
than the minimum number of hospital beds and are at least fifty 
miles away from any important hospital cente’* ® 

World War II has already had some serious effects on health 
facilities By the end of 1942, more than 40,000 of the nation s 
1/6,000 physicians were drawn into the Army and Navy A 
large dram was made also upon nurses and other medical 
techmcians although relatively few dentists have been affected 
The sudden growth of war industry in large cities and in smaller 
cities tind towns, as well as the erection of army camps has 
served to shift and concentrate population, creatmg serious 
jM-oblems of public health and medical care War boom towns 
have felt the shortage of physicians and madequate hospital 
and sanitation facilities Cooperation from the United States 
Public Health Service and the Army and Navy in relocatmg 
physicians, conducting research,, and in the use of their excellent 
'equipment has helped to minimize health problems ^ 
Proposals for Adequate Medical C4re The task of con 
sidermg the meaiis of ad\ ancmg the health of the nation is de 
pendent upon ‘(1) the quality of scientific research (2) efficiency 
m the organization and admmistration of health services and 
(3) adequacy of econonpc support for those services * 

The contributions of medical research are well known The 
germ theory and the discovery of vaccmes and to:^ms have been 
the bases for the great advances m public health Though the 
most important methods of attack m the control over disease 

were m their infancy only fifty years ago new research knowledge ' 

/ 

^ Arthur Htlhmn Public Health in the Urban Community unpublished manuscnpt of 
the Research Cbimnittee on Urbanism Nadmajl Resqurces Committee 1936 p 42 
National Resources Comipittee Problems nf a Changing Population p 190 
Arthur Hillman op ct ^ AS i 

^ National Resources Committee Problems of a Channm Poitulahon d 190 
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and methods m practice are appearing constantly There is the 
reasonable prospect that discoveries m the fields of the chemical 
physical and biological sciences will parallel the advances in 
medical science In fact more exact knowledge m the psycho 
logical and social sciences will aid in the understanding of cer 
tain aspects of health and mental disease For instance studies 
have been and are being conducted to discover the relationship 
of various occupations areas of life and life experiences to 
nervous breakdown or serious mental illness 

The discoveries of medical science such as toxins and serums 
have helped the program of preventiye medicine Much remains 
to be done in extendmg the use of preventive health measures m 
private medical practice and in public health work Physicians 
are bemg encouraged to give their patients more instruction and 
guidance in the basic principles of personal hygiene Public 
health agencies have already made great advances m the appli 
cation of preventive medicine through the collection of vital 
statistics and the control of sanitation and water milk and food 
supplies A promising field is the popular health education which 
the schools can carry on g-n conjunction with the public health 
agencies 

There is no doubt that the nation possesses the resources 
ability and the technical experience necessary to cope with the 
problem of providing adequate medical care The Committee 
on the Costs of Medical Care conducted a five year study to 
determine what reorganization of the health facilities could be 
made to provide for adequate economic support In the final 
report presented in 1932 the Committee made two mam recom 
mendations ^ The first dealing with the uneven mcidence of 
health costs among American families helci that group pay 
ments for health was desirable The second recommendation 
was that both preventive and therapeutic medical service should 
be provided largely by organized groups of doctors and other 
associated personnel attached to a hospital prepared to render 
every available service i 

These recommendations met with a great deal of cnticism 
from some Committee members Some held that the proposals 
were too extreme and that tfie extent of reorganization of medi 


1 Gpmimttee on the Costs of Medical Care op at p 
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cal service should be that of fostering some voluntary group 
facilities Others thought that the recommendations were 
madequate because they failed to deal with the fundamental 
economic questions involved 

The most controversial issue in the field of health centers 
around the proposal that Amenca should commit herself to the 
prmciple of compulsory health insurance Dr Henry E Sigerist 
professor of the History of Medicine in Johns Hopkins Umversity 
maTntains that though compulsory health insurance is by no 
Tnp.ans a panacea and does not itself guarantee good health 
(it) IS an insurance against tlje unpredictable economic risk 
caused by illness ^ Though the poor receive a considerable 
amoimt of medical csire on a chanty basis the burden falls un 
equally upon different physicians, and furthermore does not 
begm to extend adequate medical care to all groups m the popu 
lation The situation is desperate even for those with moderate 
incomes who hesitate to accept chanty service and yet cannot 
meet the payments for adequate medical care m case of pro 
tracted illness * 

The opponents of compulsory health insurance have made 
clear their viewpoints Dr Terry M Townsend president of the 
Medical Society of the State of New York may be taken as a 
representative spokesman of this group He mamtains (1) that 
Amencans abhor compulsion (2) that the scheme is no insur 
ance at all but is a sickness tax (3) that the workman will be 
further burdened with taxes which cannot be levied on the un 
employed and the' self employed "and in this way the plan is dis 
criimnating tmd inequitable (4) that the administrative costs 
of compulsory health msurance, and the red tape connected with 
the bureaucratic ipachmery needed to administer the plan are 
time and money wasting (5) that the free choice*of physicians 
and the traditional intimate relationship between doctor and 
patient will be destroyed and (6) that Amencan private mediCal 
services recogmze the present inadequacies in the distribution 
of medical care ^nd will contmue to extend free services wherever 
needed 

* Reprinted from Town Meeting bulletin of Amenca s Tovm Meetmg of the Afr 
5 15 p 4 Columbia Umversity Press New Yoi^ Speakers Dr Henry E Sigerjat, 
Dr Terry M Townsend Drs. C E A WinslovT 

® National Resources Committee Problems of a Changing Population p 191 
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It IS not necessary to continue the ailment over the value and 
need of a compulsory health program The issue will continue to 
be discussed in the public forum by experts in the field Both 
views have merits which cannot be easily dismissed or overlooked 
Yet the inevitability of a compulsory health insurance plan is 
part of the trend of all kinds of insurance plans namely 
employment insurance old age insurance and so forth This is 
an age of strong feelings of insecurity and as a result, strong 
demands for the public provision of security 

There are two broad methods of meeting the problem of health 
risks and inadequate medical services Public health services 
offer great possibilities The most radical change proposed in the 
rok of public health is public medicine Through this method 
medical care would be available on. the same basis as public 
education Public medical services would be extended to most 
of the population by means of health measures financed through 
general tax funds One argument offered in defense of this pro 
gram is the allegation that at the present time private physicians 
do not bear their share of the responsibility for public health 
services and in fact, some physicians feel that their private 
practice is cut down by public health programs However the 
medical profession represents an important vested interest and 
is generally opposed to this plan Furthermore the tendency of 
many Americans to cherish the traditional fanuly doctor notion 
makes the prospects of acceptance of such a scheme very slender 
m the near future 

A more moderate proposal m the field of public health is to 
coordinate further present private medical practice with public 
health Thus the government would provide the privat« 
physician with the laboratory hospital and other expensive 
facilities for the treatment of his patients In this way the low 
income group could be given the most advanced care Public 
agencies however already spend more than one half billion 
dollars annually The extension and the improvement indicated 
in this proposal would probably involve ai^ additional three 
billion dollars each year 

Such a program is represented by the Wagner Murray Dingell 
Bill which was introduced in Congress in June"" 1943 The prime 
purpose of the bill is to extend medical care and hospitalization 
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services to the broad massies of low and moderate income groups 
withm an enlarged framework of our Social Security Law All 
phases of our Social Security Law, mcludmg medical care would 
be financed by a single payroll deduction of six per cent from 
employees with incomes under $3000 and a correspondmg 
aiqpunt from employers Persons with incomes over $3000 
would be ehgible for service but wages or earmngs over $3000 
would not be considered in computing payroll deductions Self 
employed persons would pay 7 per cent of the market value of 
their services War veterans would be covered also and their 
insurance payments would be paid by the Federal government 
Additional governmental contnbutions are authorized if re 
quired and the costs of admimstenng the program by the Social 
Secinty Board and the Public Health Service could be paid out 
of government funds If adopted by Congress the bill would go 
into effect some time after the first year of payments but not 
later than six months after the end of the war It is estimated 
that approximately 100,000,000 persons would benefit from the 
bill, mcludmg domestic servants farm workers dependent wives 
and minor children the self enjployed and under certain cond^ 
tions employees of state county, andcity branches of government; 

The Surgeon General of the Public Health Service is given the 
responsibihty for the professional and techmcal aspects mclud 
mg the nght to make and publish rules subject to the approval of 
the Federal Security Admimstrator The administrative and 
financial zispects are given to the Social Security Board In 
addition the Surgeon General as cheurman Vould appoint a 
body of fifteen persons to act as a National Advisory Goimcil 
Another mteresting feature is the nght of the Surgeon General to 
make grants in aid to needy ngn profit institutions engaged in 
medical research or education 

The medical msurance fund thus established estimated at 
approximately 3 billion dollars annually would be used to pro 
vide medical care by general physicians and specialists, hospitah 
zation, and necessary laboratory work The Surgeon General 
would estabhsh standards whereby physicians hospitals and 
clmics could become eligible to participate m the program, and 
an eligible pahent'Vduld be allowed his own choice of physician 
or hospital 
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It IS possible and indeed desirable that a nation wide health 
insurance plan be combined with the present system of private 
medical care aided by governmentally financed facilities Such 
a program could be launched without destroying the advan 
tages of com*petition for quality of service, personal relationship 
between doctor and patient and professional initiative, which 
seem to be so characteristically American ^ This would be a 
recognition of the fact that 

The present system of private practice has failed to make adjustments commen 
surate with the development of medical science Smce health is a matter o 
pubhc concent it is a function of the government to reorganize the system to 
the point at which pubhc welfare is most benefited 

The whole population must secure adequate preventive and 
therapeutic medicaJ care before we can have health securitv 
There is little prospect that this can be achieved without public 
intervention mcluding governmental aid to those unable to bear 
the cost individuallv 


TERMS TO BE UNDERSTOOD 


commumcable disease 
mortahty rate 
morbidity rate 
standardized rate 
expectation of hfe 
degenerative diseases 
infant mortahty rate 
pubhc health 

regional health organizauons 
compulsory health insurance 


occupational disease 
the health center 
medical ethics 
industrial hygiene 
mental hvgiene 
industrial accidents 
cooperanve hospital and 
health plans 
pubhc medicine 
preventive medicine 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 If you were a child in what area rural or urban would your health be 

best pfotected^ Why^ ' 

2 In what respects can it be said that our health states depends on social 
and economic factors^ 

3 For what age groups has medical science done least to reduce disease and 
dcath^ How do you account for this^ 

4 What role has pubhc health played m advancingj the health record of the 
nation^ What can pubhc health do to improve health^ 


1 Paul A Dodd op cit 'p 15j 
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5 If you were to debate a representative of the American Medical Associa 
tion what would you say on the question Resolved That public medi 
cme IS needed m America ^ 

6 What are the values attributed to private medical care^ 

7 What are the major health activities carried on by {a) the Federal govern 
ment {b) your state {c) your county {d) your city^ 

8 What are the major causes of death of the American people^ 

9 What are the major diseases from winch the American people suffer^ Are 
the most frequent diseases the mosrmiportant diseases^ 

10 In what respects do {a) the hazards of health (5) the safeguards against 
sickness {c) the methods of dealing with health problems today differ from 
those of a generation ag© and from those of a century ago^ 
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LEISURE RECREATION 

The Need for Recreation Primitive people do not need 
recreation Thev do not ha\e to break away from work to seek 
their freedom Not that they are free from the customs of 
their group As a matter of fact their freedom is more limited 
than ours Freedom comes with civilization Primitives do not 
even understand what freedom means Thev certainly do not 
appreciate its far reaching influence Yet primitives have 
advantages which modem man is denied They do not engage 
in work which is simultaneously bonng confining and exhaust 
ing They enjoy their work because they combine what we 
call recreation with it Songs games ceremonials accompanv 
their work Furthermore they have no hours for hunting or 
fishing Hence they do not speak of wjork hours or leisure time 
They have no work, whose meaning they do not understand and 
whose gOcJs they cannot foresee Hence they need no recreation 

It IS sometimes said that the Industrial Revolution brought 
civilization with it That is true but it also brought other things 
In the first placej.it has made competition keener Of course it 
did not do so all at once The industrial improvements which 
changed our mode of living crept in slowly almost surrepti 
tiously As competition due to machme production began to 
be felt in industrial centers some men began to escape from the 
cities to the wide open spaces They built their homes there and 
stayed Then immigrants came in to replace them Driven 
by tihe risi ng costs of living cit> workers crossed the Alleghenies 
Th^n they crossed the Rockies Then they overran California 
and the Southwest They kept pushmg the frontier ahead, until 
the frontier was no more Once unoccupied lands were occupied 
The forests were cleared in some cases denuded Wild life was 
“destroyed The marshes were dried Whither now? Back to 
the cities ultimately where competition was getting more and 
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more severe The drift from the land to the cities began to 
increase steaddy 

Another effect of the Industrial Revolution is found in the 
increased tempo of life and the drudgery of work Driven bv 
unavoidable competition man had to speed up not onl> produc 
tion but all his undertakings Unable to envisage the end result 
of his work because machine production meant specialized 
production modem man lost interest in his work Thus his 
work became drudgery to him There are two evidences of this 
One of these is the increased number of mental and nervous 
breakdowns In the state of Illinois alone the number of inmates 
m hospitals for the insane has doubled in the last twenty five 
years Another is the growth in number of heart failures In 
1900, 137 people in each 1000 population died of heart disease 
The mcrease, as seen in the statistics of the last few years, is 
phencanenal With the death rate generally fallii^ the Chicago 
Heart Association has reported the following statistics for pieople 
who died between 1933 and 1938 

TABLE XIII 


Tea 

Heart Diseases 

Per Cent 

Other Dtseaies 

Per Cent 

1933 

25 7 

74 3 

1934 

26 6 

73 4 

1935 

28 5 

71 5 

1936 

30 7 

69 3 

1937 

' 31 2 

68 8 

1938 

32 5 

< \ 

67 5 


As compared with 1900 this shows an increase of almost 19 pier 
cent in those destroyed by heart disease itself due to the strain 
and stress of pnodem existence 

Thp two effects thus far reviewed seem to be anything but 
desirable It is well known, however that the InduStnal Revolu 
tion did not brmg us sorrow alone In many respects it has 
helped to make life richer and fuller than it had been dMot to 
mention the higher standard pf livmg easily the most important 
contribution made by the machine we might call attention to" 
the shortened hours of employment and the Ipnger leisure hours 
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it has brought huraanit\ \Vhereas three and even two genera 
tions ago men toiled fourteen hours slept eight, and had but 
two hours leisure left they now ha\e eight hours for each 
work sleep and leisure Thus the Industrial Revolution has 
emancipated man from the drudgery of work by forcing greater 
drudgery upon him But it has shortened the hours of drudgery 



It had to shorten them With the tightenmg of mdustrial 
discipline, with speed up methods forcing greater and greater 
exertion, mdustry and commerce have begun to introduce 
vacation periods (generally with pay) during which employees 
can relieve themselves of tensions acqmred while at work This 
IS for the good of industry no less than for the good of the worker 
The question still remaining is what to do with the increased 
hours of leisure There are a few men among us whose work, 
like that^ of the primitive is creative, and enjoyable Their 
leisure is filled with the same kmd of work -^aii they do m their 
hours of employment or m the course of their professional routine 
But most people are not that well off To them the hours of 
leisure are more of a challenge than a privilege (See Fig 10 ) 
To ask how people spend their leisure hours is to speak of two 
diverse trends in our population The well to do have access to 
private pools pri\ate aviation and what one sociologist has 
called* * a long stairway of contact institutions These include 
music art literature tennis golf, professional sports cultural 
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clubSj and so forth The man of small means was at one time 
able to get his two hours leisure spent in a quiet walk along the 
country road a visit to the neighborhood store or the railroad 
station, and simple house parties (spelling bees dances, etc ) 
The young would find enjoyment in the ole swimmin hole 
No longer is the country road safe City flats are too small for 
entertainment The comer store does not encourage loitenng 
by older people The railroad station has ceased to be a source 
of stimulation and wonder and is no longer available to city 
folk The swhnmmg hole is no more Thus the poor must grasp 
and chng to, the few thmgs remaining The gasoline box, pro 
pelled on wheels is not primarily a sign of prosperity and a 
source of status but a means of escaping from home m one s 
hours of leisure Only one family in five owns ^ gasoline 
box however How does the rest of Amenca use its leisure^ 
Some use intoxicants Others use commercialized amusement 
agencies 

Is Ckimxnercialized Amusement Recreation^ Commercial 
ized amusements are the answer to the need of the average man 
for worth while activities in his leisure hours There are wo 
reasons for their popularity In the first place they require no 
exertion and, to those labormg under strain they seem to offer 
a solution to the leisure problem In the second place mumc 
ipahties and states until recently did very little to replace the 
wanjng leisme time activities of previous generations It has 
been estimated that commercialized amusements have a total 
intake of ten to twenty bilhon dollars a year One sociologist 
J F Sterner, estimatmg the cost to be only ten bfilions, left out 
candy, gum, tobacco, iiquor, prostitution, and gamblmg Admis 
sions to places of amusement alone, estimated from ijecords of 
receipts, total well over two bilhon one million dollars per year 

There is the cabaret In Europe this is a fairly reputable 
institution, but m America debutantes and prostitutes, college 
boys and cnmmals rub shoulders with each other, as if they had 
a common mterest in the cabaret The chief offerings of a 
cabaret are drinks, gamblmg and dancing There is a very 
close alliance with vice Walter Reckless sociologist, in a stud / 
<rf cabarets, found their locations to coincide with those of vice 
resorts in 89 per cent of the cases Cabarets are owned b/ 
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crimmal elements who are primarily interested in gambling 
Hence it is they who give tone to these places of amusement 
There is the night club A night club is a cabaret with looser 
standards The hostesses who are assigned to entertain guests in 
night clubs are seldom desirable company They eat fancy foods 
help guests gulp down their liquor unafraid and carry on a line 
of small talk which is supposed to chase away the blues Of 
373 clubs mvestiga^d by the Committee of Fourteen in metro 
politan New York only 52 were called respectable About 800 
women interviewed in these clubs amply justified the suspicion 
long expressed by students of these institutions that night clubs 
are hneal descendants of the old disorderly house 

There is the roadhouse too The distinguishing feature of this 
institution IS the small amount of control exercised over it by the 
authorities Control by municipal government is of course 
impossible, because of the location of these institutions outside 
of city boundaries Control by state and county authorities is 
either lax or absent The reason for this is that roadhouses are 
a vital source of revenue and any kind of control would threaten 
their existence Drunkenness sex delinquency and gambling 
are rife Vicious and criminal elements are in full control In 
a study of 171 roadhouses made in the Chicago area a few years 
ago It was found that prostitution was either practiced or 
encouraged by various means in about 25 per cent of them 
Public damce halls taxi dance halls taverns burlesques and 
brothels could be brought in to complete the picture of com 
meycialized amusements of a more venal sort but the point is 
clear They are not recreational in nature 

Turning to commercialized amusements of a more acceptable 
type we take up the movies first The industry represents a total 
investment of two billion dollars A few years ago the number 
of moving picture theater^ in the United States exceeded twenty 
three thousand The seating capacity was estimated to be 
around eleven and a haif million There is an estimated weekly 
attendance of between 100-150 million people in moving picture 
theaters, a number roughly equal to that of the entire population 
of the Umted States This does not mean that everyone in this 
country goes to movies at least once a week It means that many 
individuals attend movies more than once a week 
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Radio IS a largely commercialized form of amusemeot-whiclr 
exercises a tremendous influence on its listeners There were 
thirty seven million radios in American homes m 1939 These 
are more used than books In New York City high school 
students have been found to spend on the average two hours 
a day listening to radio programs but only one hour and twenty 
minutes reading Nearly all youths listen to radios to some 
extent ^ but only 2 per cent a study showed listen to forums or 
educational programs Lumley ^ reports the following order of 
public preference in listening to radio 


1 pppular music 

2 comedy 

3 drama 

4 sports 


5 classical music 

6 talks m general 

7 religious programs 

8 news and markets 


9 educational talks 

10 claiidren s programs 

1 1 special features 

12 women s programs 


This order is based on a study made in 1934 With the possible 
exception of news (due to the war situation) and popular music 
it IS probably much the same now as it wak then The important 
fact IS that the radio is not used for recreational purposes /rnman/j* ^ 
Not that recreation could not be made entertaimng but radio 
entertainment is not always recreational Of course no radio 
program could ever replace even when television is inducted 
into use the direct influence of one person on another This is 
indeed its greatest drawback as an agency of recreation It is 
the same drawback wjhich must be charged to movies as well 
The radio and iflovies ahke keep individuals from social contact 
and Its enormous effect on personal develophient They further 
more keep individuals indoors They keep them passive If 
they thus compete unduly with more desirable forms of recrea 
tion It IS not because they are more valuable but because they 
are more effective in attracting audiences And they are more 
effective because they exploit the well known pnnciple of least 
tesistance ^ 

What Is Recreation^ Commercial amusements are not the 
only false gods at whose shnnes people in need of recreation 
worship in vain Some people believe that idling is a form of 
redreation R L Stevenson wrote a magnificent essay in defense 

the idler but idling is far from serving recrektional ends 

E Lumley Measurtmmt in Radto Ohio State UmVeysit^ 1934 
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The reason for it is that it does nothing constructive for the 
individual concerned Tt does not slow down the tempo of life 
and it does not release the strain created by the tempo Rest 
when used as a synonym for recreation is clearly a misnomer 
As E A Ross once said What the worker covets is not rest 
else why mot lounge away his holiday on the back porch^ 
Neither is change of activity recreation A doctor who does 
janitorial work on his vacation may or may not get what he 
needs m recreation A hotel clerk may not feel that working as 
a stevedore is recreation to him A piano mover who does a 
teamster s work for a change will not find that he has gotten 
recreation Mere change of scenery is not recreation The 
infant industry of Callander Canada wherfe the quints are 
kept ofl display and where Americans go to spend twenty five 
million dollars yekrly is hardly a form of recreation interesting 
though It IS 

Of all the antonyms of recreation play is probably the most 
popular There are three theories of play One of these proposed 
by Schiller and Spencer f is known as the surplus ener^ 
theory This theory asserts that people play because they must 
dram off the energy left after they have attended to the neces 
sities of life In regard to this a social worker Joseph Lee once 
said I Yes the boy plays because of surplus energy and R^.phael 
painted his Sis^ne Madonna because of surplus paint Another 
theory was proposed by Groos ^ who held that pla\ is an instinct 
inherited by animals to serve the purpose of education The 
according to Groos has a period of adolescence in order 
to play The criticism of this theory is that (a) there are no 
instincts recognized by psychologists and (b) if there were some 
instincts, education would have to take care of them instead of 
letting them take care of education A third theory, sponsored 
by G S Hall ® an American psychologist is based on the prin 
ciple of recapitulation Hall believed that play is a charac 
teristic symptom of development He saw in it a stage m the 
developmept of the individual which corresponds to the develop 

/ - ^ 

1 See J F Steiner Community Organization D Appleton Century Company 
New York 1930 

* Karl Groos The Play of Man (far by E L Baldwin) New York 1901 

3 G S Hall Youth Its Edurat on Regimen and Bygten Ne Yo k 1906 
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ment pf the human race In other words he said that if the 
race passed through a period of savagery individuals must pass 
through the penod of play The difficulty with this theory is 
that recapitulation as such is no longer accepted in psychology 
Man does not repeat the history of the race in his own growth 
Furthermore play activities continue too long for one to hmit 
them to a special penod of life The only theory we might 
accept IS that play is an activity itself When we do something 
for Its own sake, we play The millions who have hobbies, 
such as collecting are engaged m play The nature of play makes 
no difference, as long as it is armless not practical Play may 
serve as a retreat from reahty cmd as a rehef from stram but it is 
not recreation Play by defimtion has no aim and recreation 
should have one 

Appreciatmg the need for recreation, knowmg the extent of 
that need understanding what is not recreation suggests what 
recreation ought to be Recreation properly defined means 
re creation It means release from the tensions created by 
modem mdustnal competition It means the return of^ oeglected 
opportunities to those who had no time to utilize opportunities 
when they did come It means greater self realization the 
expression of balked desites through participation m meamngful 
social activity 

Not all types of recreation are equally valuablp to all people 
Psychologists have discovered that pleasing well balanced per 
sonalities are a matter of habit and skill which can be dehberately 
cultivated Games and amusements can be usecjl to cultivate such 
personalities Now we know that certain of these contnbute 
much to this goal others little Amusements contnbutmg most 
are those involving activity and physical exercise Goncentrat 
mg on one or two athletic sports is less desirable than concen 
tratmg on five or six, because variety helps one secure contmuous 
activity of tins kmd The more games too the more fhends 
and acquamtances one gets Indoor amusements, such as parties, 
dancing bndge, ping pong and billiards are clearly recrea 
tional They all require action, association with other human 
beings, and, above all, an interchange of emotional influence 
which IS highly beneficial Anger laughter, fear all these 
must 2md can receive expression through proper amuseipents 
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Dancing and bridge are among the most desirable forms of 
recreation for these reasons In addition they promote poise 
and provide relaxation Listening to radios attending movies 
not to mention some other types of commercialized amusements, 
do not accomplish these ends 

In our schools we do not help people develop proper recrea 
tional outlets Perhaps that is why for every dollar spent for 
liquor, Americans spend a penny for athletic goods We teach 
football basketball track running but we teach them to a small 
group of keenly interested youngsters The vast majoritv are 
taught to be receptive not to participate actively Even the 
small group that learns these skills however loses them by and 
by, because m adult life they are seldom available as outlets 
Most people thus become the victims of two dread illnesses 
spectatoritis and listenitis Neither of these is recreation 
Watching and listening to /un is not the same as having it 
Tennis golf, swimming are not receiving enough if any atten 
tion in our schools These skills could last us through life They 
could serve the ends of recreation 

In summarizing we can say that proper recreation must have 
four goals All of them must be met if recreation is to'be re crea 
tion The behavior involved must be active It must consist 
largely of physical or of mental effort depending on which of 
these IS least a part of the individual s daily routine It must 
involve social contact mutual mterstimulation Finally it 
must provide a way for the release of emotions Unless it meets 
these qualifications an activity cannot be regarded as truly 
re creational 

Some Types of Recreation TLe amateur stage play is a vital 
source of recreation But the recognition of its usefulness has 
varied from time to time As a result the amateur play move 
ment in the Unil^ed States has gone through many changes At 
one time it was limited to little children Now it aims to benefit 
children and adults of all ages At one time facilities for plays 
were considered usable only in the summertime Now they are 
in demand throughout the year Not long ago plays were based 
on outdoor activities and equipment Now both outdoor and 
indoor facilities and events are popular Congested urban com 
mumties were first to receive the benefit of amateur plays through 
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recreation centers Now all urban and many rural communities 
regardless of population density, stage plays Private philam 
thropies had got the play movement under way Now com 
munity support and control seem to be increasingly in evidence 
From a simple verbal exercise the play has passed to the stage 
where it includes manual physical (total bodily) esthetic social 
and civic projects as well From something of purely individual 
mterest the play movement advanced to the stage of group and 
commumty interest ' 

Small orchestras, recitails pamting and sketching facilities 
carving, modejling and drawing are some activities of recreational 
value which are coming to be part of the community recreation 
movement throughout the nation Good music is being broad 
cast through the radio to millions Opera is becommg known 
and appreciated The % alue of opera and music however, does 
not he in their popularity as passive activities T^ey are stimuli 
to communal effort in developing local talent and giving men 
and women of all ages an opportunity to seek the fulfillment of 
their aims the completion of their inner ambitions to a point 
never recognized 43efore 

The library is not often thought of as a source of recreation 
Not that It does not have a function to perform It is a source of 
vicarious satisfaction where re creation through overt social 
contact IS either impossible or ineffective With most youths 
of course reading is limited to newspapers, popular fiction maga 
zmes, and various inferior books Between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty four very little readmg is done Besides, one third 
of our population is outside the reach of libraries More than 
half our youth living in the country cannot now reach librzines 
But teven m our cities, only half the youth use libraries though 
they have them within reach 

‘Middletown, ’ a fictitious n^e for a typical American towp 
investigated by the Lynds reads more libinry books in bad times 
than in good The reasons are obvious There is more enforced 
leisure in time of depression There is more need for retreat from 
h^e There is also less purchasmg power for books Hence| the 
library Between 1925 and 1929, there had been an increase of 
only 15 per cent in the reading public of the typical town, while 
die population increaised 25 percent Betw^n 1929 and 1933 
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library users increased 108 per cent This was three to five times 
the increase in the town s population In 1933 ever\ cardholder 
was reading on the average twenty books a year Considering 
that University of Chicago students reputedly read from fifty to 
eighty five books a year this is indeed a surprising showing 
And the number of readers is increasing Thirty five cities of 
more than 100,000 reported increased use of books in 1938 as 
compared with 1937 

Tne value of the library lies in the fact that reading can effect 
an equilibrium between conflicting impulses It may satisfv 
unsocial cravings by letting us enjoy the downfall of a \illain 
It can prevent the ravaging effects of fear by making it possible 
for us to identify ourselves with fearless characters Lately 
so called children s literature has been on the wane' Librarians 
report that children prefer factual books to fairy tales This was 
true of 83 per cent of the children in a western public library 
in 1939 ^ Evidently children no longer seek escape from life by 
identifying themlelves with fictitious characters Perhaps the 
stirring events of our times have something to do with that 
Perhaps these also account for the fact that nonfiction reading is 
on the increase vocational books are becoming increasingly 
popular and books on ho|w to do things are growing m popu 
larity Books on aviation radio television photography and 
music lead in the order named These are hardly recreational 
in nature but they serve the same function as recreation serves 
They relieve strains enrich lives and make existence more pur- 
poseful Considering that there was not a single public library 
in the Uuited States 100 years ago this increase in the use of 
library materials certainly augurs well for the recognition of the 
b0ok as a means of getting wholesome recreation for certain 
types of individuals 

Recreation in Urban Communities The Cleveland Recre 
ation Survey made some years ago pointed out five types of 
delinquency Jxaceable to the lack of recreational facilities One 
of them lyas playing on or about trams ^d railroad yards 
Another ^as a lack of agencies of wholesome recreation Another 
was stealing to get money for commercialized amusements Steal 

1 Siirvey conducted by the Amencan Library Association reported at its annual 
conventum m Chicago 1939 
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mg and coimmttui^ other delmquencies to get social status were 
also common Fmally distaste for school or work leadmg to any 
activity affordmg thrills was found to be-an important source 
of misconduct The conclusion of the survey group was that 
75 per cent of delmquency was due to the misuse of leisure m the 
urban environment 

In a western suburb of Chicago a gang regularly indulged in 
throwing missiles at autos and trams and engaged in harassing 
behavior of all kinds When a recreation center opened its doors, 
these depredations ceased Halloween pranks, j&res, and other 
neighborhood annoyances were a source of worry to many small 
commumties m a midwestern state Chiefs of police were help 
less The toll upon property was huge In one smgle case 
property damage amounted to $500, and the police answered 
fifty calls m one evening asiiking them to stop the vandals The 
commumty then, takmg thought decided on a celebration m 
which all would psirticipate young and old alike For some 
years afterward not a single case of vandalism was reported 

Laboring under the need to take care of its dehnquents, another 
suburban commumty made over an old basement jail once part 
of the village hall into a recreation center for Ipoys Under the 
guidance of a high school teacher, a youth orgamzation came 
mto being and estabhshed a club headquarters The police 
men s benevolent organization decided to outfit the i club s 
recreation hall Busmess and social organizations fell m line 
and the project got under way The principle which this com 
mumty accepted is simple It is that for every demoralizing 
type of activity a wholesome substitute can be provided, which 
m the end can prove jtist as satisfying 

Gomg on this assumption we see that every commumty can do 
a number of thmgs to promote recreation Greater use of existing 
facilities IS the first necessity Providing rnore adequate play 
space is another The possibility of changing dehnquent real 
estate parcels mto public parks as has been done m New York 
and elsewhere is a third Training courses for voluntary leaders 
findmgjoy in service is a fourth Expanded opportunities for pub 
he recreation and democratic leadershqi for it can be built up 

Recreation m Rural Communities A sutvey of rural 
facilities made a few yetirs ago^ showed' that rural people are 
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interested in Sunday visitation reading fairs picnics horseshoe 
pitching jSshing and hunting, farmers meetings reumons 
church soaals and concerts m the order named ^ The women 
expressed preference for sewing bees, card panties and women s 
organization meetmgs Most of these it will be noticed, are 
activities outside the home, for the home is not fulfilling its 
functions as a recreational agency in the rural commumty — 
in spite of the fact that 25 per cent of rural boys and girls have 
no playmates outside their own homes Superficial contacts with 
strangers are more numerous than contacts with neighbors The 
long workday is a hmdrance to neighborly association which is 
not easily overcome Where there is no social contact, there ran 
be no wholesome recreation 

Profitable evenmgs at home could be arranged m rural com 
mumties if farmers placed social opportumties ahead of apparent 
work needs Simple outdoor games are more rare than they 
could be for the same reason The rural church could increase 
Its usefulness by providing suitable quarters and employment 
of pastors teamed m recreational leadership The one room 
coimtry school is not mtended for wider commumty usefulness 
The ‘ smtease teacher who escapes the ennm of rural hfe each 
week end does nothmg to overcome the situation which drives 
her cityward Rural schools need playgrounds and equipment 
for play Debating instrumental music literary endeavors glee 
clubs, and dramatics, greatly needed in the re creation of rural 
personalities, hardly enter mto rural school programs Rural 
libraries too are scantily eqmpped with current hterature and 
stimulatmg recent books The provinaal attitudes often foimd 
among rural people are nowhere more clearly reflected than m 
the reading facihties of the country side 

The 4 H clubs sponsored by the jf^icultural Extension Service 
of the Umted States are doing a great deal not merely to develop 
homemakers and farmers but also to offer recreational activities 
to rural people The 4 H program includes folk dtmcmg games 
singmg, picnics hikes and so on The Scout organizations the 
Girl Reserves the Hi Y the Campfire Girls, and the Y 
agencies are also promoting rural recreation, but they are far 
from satisfying all existing needs The Farmers Club the Farm 

IW E Cole and H P Crowe Recent Trends in Rural Planning Chap 13 
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Women s Qub the Farm Union the Farmers Association, and 
the Parent Teacher Association sponsor social gathermgs from 
time to time but these again are far from sufficient to meet 
existing needs 

Among existing needs m rural communities we find athletic 
fields, band stands dance pavilions libraries, httle theaters 
Pageants and festivals are needed but these require expert direc 
tion Low priced cars and lower priced radios would help lift 
the rural resident out of his state of isolation to a greater extent 
than they are succeeding now But they could not as said before, 
serve as surrogates for wholesome leisure time recreation To be 
wholesome, leisure time activities must not be mere time fillers 
Leisure hours must be hours of active development productive 
of more liberal, because better adjusted human personalities 

Recreation and (Jovernment In spite of numerous pnvate 
efforts to provide recreational facilities, it must be agreed that 
recreation in its larger aspects belongs to the government — 
local state and federal Children s sand -gardens were conducted 
by half trained matrons in Boston m 1886 long before govern 
ments woke up to their responsibility but the first outdoor 
gymnasium was built by the city park department in Boston m 
1889 Similarly with the playgrounds The first playgrounds 
were built in Chicago in connection with the social settlements 
during the nineties Then slowly, aty and state parks began 
to be converted to similar uses From 1900 on there has been 
a steady mumcipahzation of playgrounds The Playground 
Association of America was founded in 1906 When it was 
orgamzed, forty one cities had already established public recrea 
tion in some form In 1925, over 700 cities had it In Chicago 
alone there were at that time, fourteen playgrounds covermg 
close to sixty acres, and having field houses, assembly hallsj 
gymnasiums, swimming pools club rooms, and branch libraries 
During the First World War, the War Camp Commumty Service 
organized recreational facilities m 700 cities adjoining camps, 
and continued to provide these facilities after the war In 1939 
there were 9749 playgrounds in 739 cities of the United States 
At present, not only pla>^[rounds, but field houses gymnasiums, 
swimnung pools, and branch libranes are almost unnersally 
government financed 
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One of the inteit sting developments in the field of national 
recreation has been the growth of the national parks and forests 
Public interest in these facilities began in the early years of this 
century but grew apace In the years 1933-1941 the expansion 
of the park and foiest ser\ices became one of the noteworthy 
features of the New Deal The facilities m the parks and forests 
increased manifold as the Department of the Interior added one 
park after another one preserve after another The number of 
visitors to the parks and forests runs into many millions each 
summer and keeps increasing constantly So does pleasure travel 
by auto and bus, the gieatest recreational and educational activitv 
carried out by the free American people Continuous road 
building and road repair activity carried on by the Works 
Progress Administration m recent years, has helped the citizens 
utilize the park and forest services In 1939 for instance this 
agency constructed close to 50 000 miles ot highways roads 
and streets and improved an additional 160 000 miles The 
same agency has built 881 new parks and repaired and improved 
at least 3000 more 

Organized public recreation has increased enormously since 
the depression This fact is explained m two ways First the 
need for recreation became strikingly obvious Second the 
make work policy of the government turned to recreational 
facility building as a noncompetitive field During the depression 
years in New York alone recreational facilities more than trebled 
The Civil Works Administration the Works Progress Admin 
istration, and the Sta^e Emergency Relief Administration spent 
nearly 167 millions on the New York park system m but three 
years The city and state of New York contributed 90 million 
dollars, m the same period for equipment and property But 
the greatest gam is found in a large variety of facilities and 
agencies built at purely government expense in some 2200 Amen 
can communities throughout the nation These include archery 
ranges, shuffleboard courts bathing beaches bowling greens 
golf courses, ice skating rinks outdoor swimming pools and 
toboggan slides These national treasures were added to com 
munities that had never dreamed of acquiring them but sud 
denly realized their losses m human happiness and asked to be 
enriched 
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Such vast improvements however would never have been 
possible, had it not been for the growmg staflF of workers trained 
for recreational leadership posts In 1939, there were 25,042 paid 
recreation workers m the United States Of these 15,000 were 
men and 10 000 women The work of these leaders was vastly 
multiplied bv the work of over 33 000 volunteers operatmg m 
isolated commimities or imder the guidance of framed leaders 
Facilities of course, must precede leaders but leaders help 
increase and improve existing facilities In the long run, it is 
difficult to determme which is more vital to the health and 
happiness of the American nation 

RecreahLon A Social Responsibility Recreation must not 
be limited to a few Theodore Roosevelt once said A com 
mumty wiU not be a good place for any of us to live in until it is 
a good place for all of us to hve m Without leisure tune activ 
ities It cannot be a good place for all of us to live m This means 
that each community must develop consciousness of recreational 
needs must lay plans for these needs develop a sense of respon 
sibility in Its citizens, offer the submerged third relief from 
drudgery, and give aU individuals an opportunity for active 
social participation Discovering the needs and interests of the 
citizens of the community, discovering the range of these inter 
ests devismg prc^ams for the use of various groups, providing 
information, facihties, leadership for leisure time activities, and 
finally correlating the various activities of individuals and groups 
m social centers thus become the fundamental tenets of democ 
racy They are also the first Ime of defense m a day when 
democracy uneasily faces the future 

Leisure and Recreation in Wartime In the course of the 
war and the large scale internal migration accompanying war 
production, m a n y new commumties have come into being and 
existmg commimities have been subjected to severe strams on 
their existir^ facilities The Office of Community War Services 
has been designated as the federal agency to aid areas affected 
by war industries and military establishments in surveymg and 
dealii^ with their recreational needs as part of a general program 
of maintaimng the health welfare efficiency, and morale of war 
workers Congress through the Lanham Act has made available 
funds for the provision of recreational facilities and services where 
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needed These facilities are considered an integral part of war 
housing projects The Office of Civilian Defense has been instru 
mental in the organization of voluntary groups m many com 
mumties for rendering aid to the citizenry m developmg their 
own recreational resources 

With the restrictions on travel and the intensive use of existing 
commercial recreational facilities there has come an increased 
reliance upon family and neighborhood recreation There is 
also a well recognized need for special recreational services for 
war workers who because of round the clock factory operation 
do not have access to the usual recreational facilities The war 
and the educational effort to which it has given rise have stimu 
lated interest in recreation as an instrument for enhancing per 
sonal and community well being and as an important contribu 
tory factor to industrial efficiency The leaders of the recreational 
movement look forward to carrying over into peace time life 
many of the gams in recreation made during the war period 
The interrelations between recreation and delmquency, absen 
teeism community and personal morale have been emphasized 
by wartime conditions ^ It remains to apply the lessons learned 
in war to the problems that peace will bring 
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commercialized amusement 

idling 

leisure 

rest 

play 

spectatorism 


recreation 

surplus energy theory 
play instinct theory 
commumty responsibility 
play movement 
entertainment 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 What IS a feasible division of labor between pubhc and private recreation^ 

2 Why do not primitive and nonmdustrialized peoples need recreation^ 

3 What are the chief differences m recreational needs and recreational activ 
ities of urban and rural commumties^ 

4 What IS the difference between idleness and leisure^ Why do not the em 
ployed have leisure^ 

5 How do you account for the increase in professional recreation leaders^ Do 
peoi^le have to be taught to play^ 

^ See Commumty Lije in a Democracy Edited by Florence C Bingham f^ational 
Congress of Parents and Teachers Chicago 1942 Chapters II III XIV 
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CHAPTER 7 


PUBLIC OPINION AND PROPAGANDA 

A few years ago a large midwestern dairy company fell foul of 
public opimon by its unfair treatment of its employees and milk 
producers In its defense the company charged that it vtas the 
victim of propaganda spread by the local Commission on Social 
Justice (which mcluded promment leaders m the educational and 
religious worlds) However so essential was public good will 
deemed that the company lost little time finding a comproimse 
settlement with the farmers and with its employees 

This incident suggests the importance of public opinion and 
prop^anda in the regulation of social life m a modern society 
Great efforts and large sums of money are spent by mdmduals 
and groups to woo the public Every large corporation has its 
public relations counsel whose job it is to see to it that the public 
forms no adverse opinions concerning the corporation Many 
important personages employ publicity agents to build up 
publics for them 

Public and Public Opinion Defined The term pubhc 
IS one of those blanket terms which covers the earth When a 
pohtician says in a speech that the public will not sanction this 
or that It is extremely difficult for us to imagine just what he 
means by the public It is impossible for us to put our finger 
on that group of people which constitutes the public at any given 
tune In reality there is no such thing as the public but on the 
contrary there are many publics The term public refers to 
a large nui^ber of people who may or may not be widely sep 
arated in space and who may or may not enjoy face to face 
contacts but who are interested m certam questions and who 
are engaged in working out common solutions to problems 
The public may be thought of as a constantly changing group 
of people The group which constitutes the public in the face 
of the burning issues of today will not include all of the people 
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who made up the public yesterday or will form the public 
tomorrow 

There are as many publics as there are fields of interest Some 
idea of the diversity of publics which are recognized by journalists 
may be gleaned from a perusal of a Sunday newspaper There 
is a sport section a music section a society section a cartoon 
section a book section each catering to a different public 
Then too Ann Sheridan has her public Clark Gable his public. 
Dizzy Dean his public and Mrs Roosevelt her public John 
Doe may be and usually is a member of several publics at the 
*>ame time 

In a like manner public opinion must not be thought of as a 
unitary thing nor as a judgment in the formation of which every 
citizen has participated Public opinion may be thought of as 
the sum total of the collective judgments of all publics But 
public opinion is not preponderant opimon that is, it does not 
refer to the notions held in common by everybody in the social 
group for It includes disagreements as well as agreements, 
mmority opinion as well as majority opinion A public opinion 
IS a collective judgment made in response to some social issue, 
and therefore involves a suggestion of what ought to be In 
this emphasis upon oughtness public opinion resembles the 
mores There is a great difference between mores and public 
opinion however the former are stable and slow to change 
the latter changes rapidly 

The Formation of Public Opinion The process by which 
public opinion is formed differs with the nature of the social 
group In the primary group a social problem arises for the 
treatment of which the group has no ready solution In such 
societies everybody has an easy access to the facts in the case, 
and so conversation and discussion (and even gossip) follow 
which bring out agreements and disagreements, strengths and 
weaknesses in proposed remedies Finally a public opinion or 
group judgment emerges which sets the norm for group action 
No matter how simple the problem may be its solution in the 
primary group situation is more or less rational because each 
discussant must defend his points of view against criticism and 
IS therefore forced to think his position through to the end 
His fellows will not tolerate flighty or incomplete thinking 
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In the secondary or derivative group situation on the other 
hand the process of forming public opimon is somewhat diflferent 
In such situations it is almost impossible for the average citizen 
to know the facts m every cnsis situation Problems are both 
too complex and too numerous and people dilfer too widely 
in their comprehensions of a given problem and m their wishes 
concemmg its solution There is httle actual fact and what 
httle IS known is circulated by the organs of communication and 
so slanted as to suggest a conclusion Therefore the directed 
thmkmg which charactenzes the attack upon problems m the 
primary group gives way to predigested opinions served up by 
competmg journalists and radio commentators m the derivative 
group The mdividual can skip from one opimon to another 
as each m turn appeals to his fancy No one will challenge 
him to think the problem through to the end The pubhc 
opmion that emerges will often be m a democracy the one 
which has the greatest emotional appeal, and m a dictatorship, 
the one which has the official stamp of approval Public opinion 
m Itzily m 1939 for example was switched from pro Alhed to 
anti AUied by the prepared opimon of the radio and the press 
Public opmion in the denvative society, then, tends to be a. 
created opmion which is foisted upon the masses by shrewd or 
powerful leaders As an evidence of this we may pomt to the 
fact that minorities have often converted themselves mto major- 
ities even though at times their programs have been rationally 
mdefensible Witness the growth of the Townsend Movement 
of our times and recall the successes of the Abohtionists and the 
Prohibitionists m getting pubhc opimon to back their programs 
A number of studies have shown that individuals charge their 
opinions as rapidly as new stimuh enjbodymg new amd diflferent 
appeals are brought to bear upon them It is a common tech 
mque m the study of pubhc opmion today to test groups for their 
opmions then submit them to some form of artful propaganda, 
and finally retest the group for changes m opmion The studies re- 
veal a decided shift in opmion m response to the propaganda used 

The Measarement of Public Opmion ^ The measureipent of 
pubhc opmion as a consciously worked out techmque is relatively 

1 Adapted from AD 1940 Fortune 'yoail 124-126 Jan 1941 (Appendix 
Methods of Recording Public Opmion ) 
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recent The methods most commonly used fall into four mam 
groups 

Roving Reporters Individuals tramed in the art of quizzing 
people make contact with as many people as possible m as many 
occupational fields and social classes as possible The weakness 
of the method lies m the possible presence of subjective elements 
in the reporters Any slight bias or prejudice would be sufiicient 
for the unconscious formulation of leading questions 

Cross Section Samples Here belong the polls and surveys con 
ducted by leading journals and by such individual workers as 
Dr George Gallup in his Institute of Public Opinion Essen 
tially the method involves the presentation of questionnaires 
to a cross section of the commumty Usmg this method recent 
surveys of pubhc opmions have proved to be remarkably accurate 
This IS probably the most reliable of all methods 

Content Analysis Foreign embassies m this country employ 
experts to go through the news items and editonals of leading 
newspapers and journals in an effort to ascertam the direction of 
pubhc opimon Though this is thought to be an effective method 
its outstandmg weakness hes m the fact that the press does not 
necessarily reflect what the public thinks This was clearly 
demonstrated in the success of the Democratic presidential 
campaigns of 1936 and 1940, which were successful m spite of 
contrary newspaper expressions of what was purported to be 
public opimon 

Mass Observation This method has been used extensively in 
Europe and consists m the use of an army of amateur reporters 
who record spontaneous expressions of opimon and submit them 
to a central office for classification and analysis 

In our soaety the necessity for knowing the pubhc mmd and 
the pubhc will is becoming mcreasingly imperative Therefore 
It IS to be expected that the future will bring better methods of 
recordmg and measuring public opmion, or at least improve 
ments m the present methods 

The Psychology of Public Opinion In view of the fact that 
people are so different finm each other, the student might 
wonder how people can ever come to agreements in their opin 
ions so that a public opimon can be formed This could not be 
possible of course if the members of a given social group were 
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not more alike than different In the first place, there must be 
a common language m order that commumcation be possible 
Further there must be a common fund of ideals and habits 
otherwise emotional appeals could not elicit a common opinion 
and a umted response And lastly, the group must have a com- 
mon set of stereotypes through which social experience is inter 
preted 

In the opimon of many wnters the common stereotypes are 
considered the most important elements in the formation of 
pubhc opmion A stereotype is a preconceived mental picture 
or orgamzation through which we view our world We impose 
our stereotypes upon everythmg we see so that we see thing s 
not as other peoples see them but as we have been taught to 
see them All of our sense impressions are forced mto these 
Procrustean beds which we have called stereotypes or pictures 
m our heads, and they teU us how thmgs ought to look Each 
of us has a picture m his head of what a Bolshevik looks like 
We all think we know what a Communist is We think we know 
what a Jew looks like and so on The first American movies 
shown in Spam met with a reception of hostility mingled with 
laughter The villains were dark, swarthy men with long black 
mustaches — the typical Spanish stereotype of the hero The 
Spaniards saw little sense in movies which used hero types for 
villains 

Since m the modem denvative society social experience is 
viewed largely through stereotypes it is obvious that those 
opmions which most closely resemble our mental pictures will 
be accepted and others rejected Thus it is that those who strive 
to win our support work into our stereotypes and not counter 
to them That the stereotypes present false pictures of social 
reality makes not the slightest difference m their value for crystal 
living public opimon The realization that no Jew ever looked 
like Herr Goebbel s picture of the Jew wouldn t change German 
public opmion concerning the Jews one iota 

Pressure Groups and Pubhc Opinions The Sherman silver 
purchasmg act passed by the Republican admmistration of 1888— 
1892 provided for the transfer of the monetary system of the 
United States from a gold basis to a gold and silver basis This 
bit of legislation was deemed by the bankers of the nation to 
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threaten their interests and consequently a convention of leading 
bankers was called at which it was decided to create a business 
depression by voluntary restriction of credit and for the purpose 
of forcing a repeal of the silver purchasing act The confidential 
letter sent by the Bankers Association to all national bankers 
included the following revealing paragraph 

You will at once retire one third of your circulation and call m one half of your 
loans Be careful to make a money strmgency fdt among your patrons espe 
cially among influential business men Advocate an extra session of Congress 
for the repeal of the purchase clauses of the Sherman law tmd act with the 
other h anks of youT city m securmg a lai^c petition to Congress for its uncon 
diuonal repeal, as per accompanying form. Use personal influence with Con 
gressmen and particularly let your wishes be known to your Senators The 
future hfe of national banks as fixed and safe mvestments depends upon 
immediate action ^ 

The conspiracy was successful The bankers informed the public 
through the press that the depression which followed was caused 
by the operation of the silver purchasing act The act was 
subsequently repealed m response to the demands of public 
opmion 

The above incident reveals the role played by pressure groups 
in the formation of pubhc opmion and ultimately, m the enact 
ment or repeal of legislation The pressure group is a minonty 
group which is well organized around some speaal interest 
Such groups emerge m highly differentiated societies such as 
ours because the vanety of competmg interests makes consensus 
practically impossible of achievement Where there is no one 
opmion possible, each group really must organize to protect 
Its own mterests G D H Cole the Enghsh Guild Socialist, 
has for some time advocated what he calls ‘ functionail repre 
sentation He suggests that political representatives be selected 
by mterest groups rather than by geographic groups Few 
realize how near to such a system America really is There are 
scores of well organized mterest groups which maintain per 
manent offices at the capitals Their representatives haunt the 
halls of Congress and the offices of legislators by the dozen 
Their function is to watch legislation and to create sentiment 

* Quoted from D W Ryder Two Men of Glasgow Ltvmg Age 344 354-364 
June 1933 
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either for or against it Not infrequently the private counsels 
retained by presure groups draft the bills which are to be pre- 
sented to the legislatures The American Legion the Umted 
States Brewers Aissociation the Navy League the Anti Saloon 
League the United States Chamber of Commerce the Amencan 
Federation of Labor are just a few of the organizations engaged 
m lobbymg activities 

Pressure groups use a variety of techniques to influence public 
opimon and to guide legislation Workers m a given industry, 
or even the customers of some distributing concern, may be 
called upon to sign petitions which call for this or that bit of 
legislation Sometimes the public is deluged with pamphlets 
as was the case during the Anti Saloon League s drive for the 
Prohibition amendment Legislators are swamped with ava 
lanches of telegrams at critical stages of legislative debate 
Floods of personal letters pour mto the offices of Congressmen 
demanding favorable action on proposed legislation Subsidiza 
tion m die form of advertismg is used extensively to lure news 
papers and magazines into supportmg the programs of special 
mterests The success of these devices is leadmg some to question 
whether the country is governed by representatives of the people s 
choosing or by lobbyists 

Public Opinion as a Social Control The fear of public 
opinion acts as a powerful control upon mdmduals and organ 
ized groups alike An adverse public opinion may result m 
social ostracism or an econonuc boycott which may ultimately 
imdermme social status or economic position 

The importance of public opmion as a social control gams 
emphasis when we compare it with one of the more powerful 
of the institutional controls — law As a form of social control 
public opmion is far wider m its scope and far less expensive 
than law Whereas the law is slow in its operation public 
opinion IS not only immediate but it acts to forestall antisocial 
behavior Furthermore, public opmion is effective m realms 
which are closed to law Dunng the worst years of the depression 
of 1929-1939 the law would have deprived many farpiers and 
householders of their homes and property, but public opmion 
stepped in to forbid creditors to press their claims 

As a control public opimon is not without its shortcomings, 
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however We have already seen that it can be manipulated by 
the unscrupulous More than this, though it is often too short 
lived to be eflfective Professor Ross has well said that the public 
has a short wrath and a poor memory That there is no such 
thing as a unanim ous public is another drawback A wrongdoer 
can move from a public which condemns him and find accept 
ance in another which condones him Public opmion doesn t 
countenance nonconformity so it has always persecuted the 
mnovators Finally public opinion all too often dissipates its 
energies m attackmg minor and stupid issues Such things as 
flagpole sitting short skirts, and the merits and dements of plans 
for regulating prize flghtiri^ and wrestling have taken too much 
of the attention of the public m recent years 

PROPAGANDA 

In the preceding paragraphs we have referred to the manipu 
lation and control of public opimon Such control involves the 
use of some form of education, and more particularly of propa 
ganda Inasmuch as education has been treated in a separate 
chapter m this volume we shall restnct ourselves largely to a 
discussion of propaganda ais a means of control 

Definitions Authorities find diflSculty in agreeing upon what 
shadl be included in the term propaganda ’ Much controversy 
has emerged over the question whether propaganda is good or 
evil or both Even those who believe that propaganda may be 
socially useful are rarely willmg to admit even that they use 
good propaganda They wa^it to be known as educators 
not propagandists The term propaganda has such a taint that 
the general public looks upon it as something evil, something 
imdesirable We shall think of propaganda as the manipulation 
of symbols (words pictures, and so forth) m an attempt to 
persuade others to accept a particular pomt of view or Iitk* of 
action 

How does this definition differentiate propaganda frpm pub 
licity and advertismg, from education and indoctnnation^ The 
dividing Imes are hard to fix, of course, for there is much over 
lapping Publicity refers to the use of stqnts and demonstrations 
and news items to call attention to a personality a product, or a 
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cavise Pubhaty may be used to CciU attention to a Red Cross 
drive for example In publicity the appeal is largely to mdividual 
attitudes rather than to mass attitudes to mdividual action 
rather than to collective action Advertismg differs from prop 
aganda only m that it is open and aboveboard The advertiser 
may claim all kmds of virtues for his product but since every 
body knows that his copy is openly paid for as advertising his 
claims can be discounted There is nothing secret about adver 
tising Education doesn t sponsor any particular point of view 
nor does it point to any preformed conclusions In education 
all available facts are presented and every point of view is con 
sidered There is no persuasion there is every opportunity for 
criticism The propagandist on the other hand selects the 
facts m the mterest of a particular pomt of view, and usually 
the source is carefully concealed Nothing but the truth may 
be employed in a given bit of propaganda but facts which 
would give a balanced opinion are omitted Education should 
be distingmshed from indoctrmation Much that passes for 
education particularly m sectarian schools is nothing more than 
indoctrmation — the teaching of an organized set of pnnciples 
or doctrmes for the purpose of wmnmg allegiance to a system 
of behef The mdoctnnated person has a ready explanation m 
terms of his system of belief for any phenomenon be it Commu- 
msm Methodism, Catholicism, or what not j 

The Psychology of Propaganda Almost everyone is sure 
that he is immune to propaganda, and yet almost everyone is a 
victim of It at some time or another What is responsible for 
this startling effectiveness of the propagandist^ Why is it that 
people seemir^ly on their guard fall such easy prey to the 
propagandist s wnles^ ' 

In our discussion of public opmion it was pomted out that 
people m the highly complex world of today do their seemg and 
hearing through ready made mental patterns which we called 
‘ stereotypes ” The stereotype is a timesavmg and thoughtsaving 
device which makes critical reflection unnecessary and thus 
speeds up response The stereotypes Red ’ Jew Jap 
“Wop, used m conversation or speech save endless descnption 
and carry the meanmg instantly No one really fits these stereo- 
types, of course, for they are usually false pictures of reahtv but 
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they are a close enough approximation to make rapid com 
mumcation possible 

Now the propagandist is a past master m the manipulation of 
such stereotypes and symbols He knows too that the average 
citizen IS little more than a bundle of emotions — hates fears 
and loves It is his task to see to it that communication is kept 
within the bounds of emotional terms By suggestion, innuendo 
and emotional appeal he implants the appropriate symbols and 
stereotypes, and thus gains a response on an automatic emo 
tional, and habitual level instead of on a reflective basis By 
hook and by crook he strives to short circuit thinking and yet 
at the same time contrives to make the victim believe that his 
response is the product of thought This is why the shrewd 
salesman, like the propagandist never argues with a prospective 
customer He rather switches from a touchy point to one that 
IS less charged in order to prevent argument, for argument 
mvolves thinkmg and thinking is lethal to propaganda and 
sales talk alike 

Knight Dunlap has summarized the psychology of propaganda 
in such a fashion as to supplement what has been said above 
Dunlap presents six general rules ^ 

1 If you have an idea to put over keep presenting it incessantly Keep talking 
(or printing) it systematically and persistently 

2 Avoid argument as n general thmg Do not admit there is any other side 
and in all statements scrupulously avoid arousmg reflection or associated 
ideas except those which are favorable Reserve argument for the small 
class ci people who depend on logical processes or as a means of attractmg 
the attention of those with whom you are not argumg 

3 In every possible way connect the idea you wish to put over with the known 
desires of your audience Remember that wishes are the basis of acceptance 
of ideas m more cases than logic is 

4 Make your statements clear and in such language that your audience can 
repeat them m thought without the need of transformmg them 

5 Use direct statements only when you are sure that a basis for acceptance has 
already been laid Otherwise use indirect statements innuendo and impli 
cation Use direct statements m such a way that the attention of the 
audience shall be drawn to it sufiiciently to take it in but not sufficiently to 
reflect upon it 

1 Knight Dunlap The C vtltzed Ltfe^ WiUiams and Wilkins Company Baltimore 
1934 pp 360-361 
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6 For the most permaneat eventual results aim your propaganda at the 
children mix it in your pedagogy Follow the example in this respect of 
the successful propagandists of the past 

Propaganda Devices To get his appeals across to the public 
the propagandist uses a full repertoire of tricks We can do little 
more here than to list them and comment upon some of them 
Editing the Card Stacking Device The propagandist is able to 
edit the stimuli and to stack the cards in his favor In its violent 
attack upon Russia some years ago a national newspaper chain 
edited the scenery in such a way as to convey the impression that 
starvation was rife in the land of the Soviets Old pictures of 
the famine of 1921 were dug out and presented to the public 
as representing conditions m 1936 Pictures do not he but 
liars use pictures 

In a like manner the propagandist edits the facts by selecting 
for presentation to the public just those facts which strengthen 
his case Public ownership of the railroads is doomed to failure 
we are told because the Canadian Grand National Railways 
have never operated at a profit What we are not told is that 
these railways were an even greater failure under private owner 
ship and had to be taken over by the Canadian Government 
at fancy prices m order to preserve for the Dominion a system of 
communication and transportation in a vast, sparsely populated 
area 

In a newsreel we are shown a herd of cows in Arcadia 
Missouri using sidewalks built by the PWA at a cost of $20 098 
— seemingly for the sole benefit of the cows We are not told 
that the cows were rented from a farmer who agreed not only 
to drive them over the new sidewalks, but also to supply the 
necessary dialogue for the nominal sum of $25 Likewise 
pictures of a Polish not were once shown m a newsreel under the 
caption Russians beat women 

Editing or card stacking relies upon deceit, exaggeration, and 
distortion in an effort to suggest a desired response Not only 
scenery facts and news, but also personalities and in fact any 
thmg can be edited and thus loaded 

Appeals to Prestige Propaganda Analysis has called this the 
^transfer device The propaganda is attached to persons or 
objects of prestige which have a ready acceptance in the public 
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mind and is thus able to slip in unnoticed It is a common 
observation that we tend to accept the ideas and practices of 
those we admire Our admiration and respect transfer from 
the person to the ideas ascribed to him One can get a rabid 
conservative to accept a sociahstic idea merely by ascribing it 
to a respectable personality whose conservatism is unchallenged 
and whose words carry prestige 

Appeals to Prejudices Emotions^ and Sentiments Everybody has 
some pet love or hate as well as a number of lesser loves and 
hates — and the propagandist knows it It is to be expected 
then that propaganda will carry a heavy load of emotional 
freight Indeed, it was by cultivating the loves and hates of 
the German people that Hitler was able to win power The 
words home, mother American childhood family 
Jew, ^ mgger, the Lord ‘ Constitution ’ and so on, were 
made to order for the propagandist They are virtue words 
or devil words which arouse our emotions and get us to 
respond without examining the evidence Nor does the propa 
gandibt overlook appeals to the sex urges 

Disinterestedness To feign disinterestedness is one of the favorite 
tricks of the propagandist The Navy League which for years 
has propagandized for a bigger navy to protect our shores, 
ostensibly had no other interest than the public weal Of course, 
the public could never know that the personnel of the Navy 
League included for the most part people who would benefit 
tremendously from the construction of more battleships — 
heads of steel companies and the like 
A telephone company assures us that it has no other interest 
than to serve the nation eflSciently, and that when the public is 
ready to take over the telephone system the company will grace 
fully step out Propaganda by such utilities against public 
ownership is notorious and their profits have not exactly been 
the wages of disinterested servants 
Name Calling We are often decided in our opinions by the 
labels we find attached to men and their ideas To discredit an 
opponent and his ideas it is often onlv necessary to attach a label 
which is hated by the public The religionist who fears for the 
success of his particular kind of faith has a collection of names 
for his supposed opponents Scientists are ^^materialists,” leaders 
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of Other denominations are heretics pagans infidels or 
modernists People of opposing political creeds are Reds 
Fascists, or Weill Streeters In all cases of course the 
implication is that the person to whom the label is attached s 
in league with the devil and is trying to destroy all that socien 
holds dear 

Disguise Occasionally propaganda will be found to be sailing 
under false colors If the chances for success are apt to be 
greater under a disguise the propagandist doesn t hesitate to 
use it Favorite disguises are news patriotism public service 
and education Newspaper editors are kept quite busv sorting 
out releases which come to them in the form of news items 
Durmg the worst years of the depression the Peoples Tax 
League built up quite a following and garnered man^ a dollar 
firom tax burdened members Ostensibly the Tax League was 
organized to bring about a general reduction of taxes A promi 
nent student of propaganda who was a member and paid his 
dues regularly was chagrined to discover that the People s Tax 
League was organized to reduce taxes m the upper brackets 
only — to ease the load on the millionaires The propaganda 
was effective m getting the members of the poorer classes to pav 
the expenses of the League 

Appeals to Humility the Flam Folks Device In popularizing a 
political candidate, or even a merchant the ruse of presenting 
him as just one of us a humble plain citizen- is often resorted 
to The Jewish proprietor of a large clothing business is presented 
over the radio as the Jolly Irishman During election vears 
the late President Goolidge was usually pictured near a cultivator 
and replete with overalls collar and tie stickpin and derby 
hat Durmg the Presidential campaign of 1940 the Republican 
candidate was presented as a small town boy who had made 
good as a farmer The appeal to humilitv or the plain folks 
device, stems from the realization on the part of the propagandist 
that the public has a deep seated distrust of the powerful and 
wealthy The stereotype of the bloated capitalist must be 
replaced by that of ‘ honest Hiram 

The use of dartoons and slogans (which carrv an appeal and 
a program Rt the same time) the control of school textbooks 
stunts and demonstrations involving the use of standardized 
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symbols (donkey, elephant, camel) ridicule, flattery and cen 
sorship (to prevent the truth from appeanr^)_are also favorite 
devices of the propagandist Indeed, there is no limit to them 
As rapidly as one device is spotted and exposed, another takes 
Its place 

Media of Propaganda By what agencies are the devices of 
the propagandist brought to bear upon the public^ The media 
are varied and mterestmg and perhaps to the student, surpnsmg 
The field is extremely well cultivated as we shall see 

The Press The prmted word is stiU the most important agency 
for the spread of propaganda We can listen to virtue words and 
devil words on the radio, but somehow they do not arouse our 
emotions nearly as effectively as what we read There are out 
standmg exceptions to this statement of course, but the fact 
remains that the prmted word or cartoon is effective over a 
greater span of tune than is the spoken word 

The volume of printed matter to which the Amencan public 
has access is stupendous Our presses pour forth about 10 000 
books every year each edition runmng into thousands of copies 
We publish nearly 4000 magazmes a month, upward of 7000 
weekly and semiweekly newspapers and about 2000 daily 
newspapers If we add to these the countless pamphlets and 
dodgers issued by interest groups, then the estimate of forty 
mfllion people reached by the press does not seem too high 
In recent years the belief has been growing that the influence 
of the press m the formation of pubhc opmion is warung This 
notion has gamed some support from the fact that President 
Roosevelt was elected m 1936 and again m 1940 in spite of 
strong opposition on the part of the daily press L L Bernard 
has ascribed this dechne m the influence of the press if such 
there be, to the popular realization that the daily press of the 
entire nation is controlled by a very few men who demand that 
editonal policy be m line with their own selfish interests 
Whether the prestige of the daily press is declining or not the 
fact still remams that the printed word carries most of our propa- 
ganda Cartoons coimc sections and society pages are still 
doing yeomen duty for the propagandist The news is carefully 
edited and slanted, and censorship is employed by those m 
control to keep certam kmds of mfcomation from the public 
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H S Rauschenbusch has shown that certain newspapers 
because of their dependence upon advertising are the willing 
tools of the utility propagandists who are using every device 
to discredit public ownership of utihties and to popularize 
private ownership ^ This should disillusion any who believe 
that news is a factual presentation of current events The 
events which go into the making of news are selected for their 
interest value and are so treated as to arouse an emotional 
response no matter how mild The mere recounting of events 
IS emotionally too cold to lead to the formation of opinions 
This IS why rumor and gossip are so effective in the formation 
of public opmion Even more than news they appeal to the 
dramatic mterest but like news they must be appropriate to 
the tune place and circumstance if they are to be effective in 
the formation of opmion The appeal of rumor and gossip lies 
partly m the free play they give to the imagination News tells 
too much rumor and gossip tell too little, and the fillmg of the 
gaps m the story is a delightful wish fulfillment expenence 

The Radio In 1938 radios were owned by 26 666,050 families 
m the Umted States It is hopeful that as yet the radio has not 
been subverted to the use of the propagandist to the same extent 
as has the newspaper At least there is still the possibility of 
hearmg the other side over the radio Each of us has had the 
opportunity in the past to listen to radio addresses by Com 
mumsts. Socialists Townsendites, as well as by Individualists 
It IS noteworthy that though the radio stations can cut a speaker 
off the air they cannot garble and distort his words nor put 
mto his mouth words he did not utter as the newspapers have 
often done in the past The Federal Communications Commis 
sion and the radio networks themselves are m a position to see 
to it that more than one side of controversial issues is presented 
The many educational programs and university round tables 
go far to hamper the efforts of the propagandist, and an mcrease 
of such programs is to be expected 

Neverthdess, much propaganda does come to us over the air 
News commentators sometimes ‘ slant their materials by care 
fully placed emphasis and by studied selection of words Radio 

1 H Stephen Rauschenbusch High Power Propaganda The New Republic Inc 
New York 1932 passim 
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drama can be so presented as to implant certam attitudes m 
the minds of the audience The dramatic personnel ran be 
so selected as to make us hate or admire personality types 
nationalities trade umons and other objects 

The Movies Despite its tremendous potentiahties, the movie 
has not been exploited to any extent as a medium of propaganda 
— at least not in America One reason for this is perhaps the 
fact that box office receipts are more important to movie pro 
ducers than the formation of public opimon The movie industry 
has discovered that it is most profitable to cater to a hypothetical 
patron who is just mteUigent enough to understand what is 
gomg on Movies which fit the hypothetical patron can be 
understood and appreciated by every group in the population 

Highbrow movies would close the cinemas to large groups 
of the less mtelligent whose money is just as good as that of the 
elite The necessity for keeping an eye on thobox office has 
prevented Amenctin producers from experimenting on a con 
siderable scale with idea movies although Charles Chaplm 
attempted it m his Modem Times and ‘The Dictator and 
with fair success So bent is the cmema on catering to the 
hypothetical patron that great stones are distorted beyond 
recogmtion m the interests of simplicity 

In recent years the newsreels have been used to some extent 
for pw^aganda purposes Perhaps the greatest importance of the 
movie as a medium of propaganda derives from its selection of 
plots and characters ViUains can be made heartily detestable 
and then subtly made to symbolize some idea or system of ideas 
Recently a group of college students saw a movie in which the 
villain was named Romanoff He was a big rowdy, dirty loud 
mouth who insisted that he was nght m every argument The 
propaganda was effective The students were agreed that Russia 
must be hell on earth and Bolsheviks sennbarbarians, although 
the picture made no reference of any kmd to Russia or to 
Bolsheviks 

The School It is to be expected that the propagandist would 
not overlook the great possibilities of the school as an agency of 
propaganda School officials are constantly on the alert against 
subtle schemes to convert our educational institutions to the 
use of unworthy interests and their vigilance has not always 
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been strict enough Propaganda of all kinds is spread unwit 
tingly and sometimes even consciously by educators the countrv 
over 

The methods used to convert the school into an instrument of 
propaganda are as enlightening as they are despicable The 
American utility interests a few years ago spent millions of 
dollars on the rewriting of textbooks on history and civics AJi 
favorable references to public ownership were carefullv deleted 
and their place taken by laudatory references to private owner 
ship Private ownership of utilities was presented as a more 
efficient form of public ow nership ^ IS or are patriotism love 
of home and family and so on overlooked in the use of appeals 
The corrected textbooks were distributed to schools free ^ 

Thousands of pamphlets and leaflets have been issued by the 
power trust for use in the classroom and teachers of its own 
choosmg have been planted in schools colleges and uni 
versities throughout the land Just how this is done can be 
learned from the words of one of the propagandists who wrote 
to a colleague 

It has been our custom to place certain educators before Normal schools and 
other colleges m the state We have no set rule or formula for this work we 
have adopted the plan of having a third party organization make the arrange 
ments with the schools In strict confidence the Illmois Chamber of Commerce 
handled it for us during the last session We of course paid the bill We try 
to keep away from announcing the talk to have anything to do with public 
utilities 

These four agencies the press the radio the movie and the 
school are by far the most important agencies of propaganda 
but they by no means exhaust the list There is still the pulpit 
the lecture platform, the forum and a host of others of lesser 
importance at the disposal of those who would influence public 
opimon and action 

The C3ontrol of Propaganda The problem of bringing 
propaganda under social control has plagued the minds of 
educators at least since the close of the First Woild War If 

1 For the complete story of power trust propaganda in the schools see the works of 
Ernest Gruening H Stephen Rauschenbusch Carl D Thompson and the Federal 
Trade Cbinmission Report hsted at the end of this chapter Also Bruce Raup 
Educattm and Organized Interests tn Amer ca G P Putnams Sons New York 1936 

* Stephen Rauschenbusch op ct pp 47-48 
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some of die solutions proposed seem fatuous to us today, we 
must remember that their originators were wresthng with a 
new and most complex problem Even at the outset we s h all 
admit that a satisfactory solution has not yet been discovered 
We shall present what solutions have been advanced for the 
student s criticism in the hope that he may be led to think the 
problem through for himself 

As might be expected, the first suggestion for the control of 
propaganda has recourse to that old whipping boy education 
Even intelligent people have not yet lost their naive faith in the 
power of education to cure all ills Rarely are we told what 
kind of education would be effective in meetmg this problem, 
but just education Well we have been educating against 
propaganda for ever so long, but the many headed hydra is 
as vinle as ever 

More recendy, the suggesdon that we educate in order to 
defeat the propagandist has become more specrfic We are 
urged to inform the masses as to the methods used by the propa 
gandist as a means of disarming him To this end the Institute 
for Propaganda Analysis Inc pubhshes a monthly letter 
Propaganda Analysis There is no doubt that our acquamt 
ance with the tricks used to mold public opinion wiU enable 
a few to detect propaganda However this does not meet the 
problem of the mampulation of the symbols and stereotypes 
through which all of us see our world Courses in logic are 
notorious for their failure to produce logical thinkers Not 
many of us apply what we learn 

Professor E A Ross has suggested that the public be tramed 
to dem^d who pays the bills of lecturers, speakers and special 
pleaders This, Ross believes would force an identification of 
the partisans and enable the public to evaluate the motives 
behind the special pleadmg This suggestion has some merit 
Its only drawback would seem to be that it does not recognize 
the ingenuity of the propagandist who would not hesitate to 
mvent any kind of plausible story and advance any kind of 
altrmstic motive to disarm a suspicious public It must not 
be forgotten that propaganda is a chameleon which changes its 
coloring to resemble whatever the public demands 

Sopae would combat propaganda with counterpropaghnda — 
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fight fire with fire, so to speeik Without wishing to be moralistic, 
It might be questioned whether %hting one evil with another is 
really wise policy In such a battle of the fires someone is 
hkely to be burned and expenence has taught us to expect that 
It probably would be the public There is always the danger 
that the competmg propaganda might be confused in the public 
mmd and that the selfish propaganda, because of better finannal 
backmg imght win out Gounterpropaganda pays no immp 
diate cash benefits and for this reason might fail for lack of 
public support 

Suggestions for a legal attack upon propagainda are not lack 
ing Compulsory revelation of the source of propaganda has 
been advocated for some time In view of what is known of the 
wholesale evasion of the law at the present time such legislation 
would offer no serious handicap to unscrupulous interests 
Nor would the enactment of legislation which would lead to 
prosecution for the dissemination of falsehood be of much avail* 
What shall be done about the spreading of falsehood by sieges 
tion and implication'^ The statement Our foods contain no 
poisonous preservatives” subtly suggests that competitors use 
poisonous preservatives 

Realizing the tremendous importance of the press as a medium 
of propaganda some have contended for public control of the 
newspapers A govemmentally owned press or even an endowed 
press, it IS felt would end the propaganda menace once and for 
all The drawbacks to these suggestions are too transparent 
to warrant discussion, although it might be admitted that some 
thmg could be achieved by the populainzation of the endowed 
liberal journals 

It would seem that the only reailistic plan for the control of 
propaganda is that proposed by Walter Lippmann m his Public 
Opinion Mr Lippmann recognizes that propaganda is a phe 
nomenon of secondary and derivative association In a world as 
complex as ours the citizen can keep en rapport with his fellows 
only through the newspaper or radio These are the only means 
whereby he can get even a partial picture of his social world 
So numerous are the stimuli and so complex the social situations 
that It is practically impossible for the common man to under 
stand hiS social environment No one can possibly be competent 
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m every field of endeavor and yet each man is called upon to 
make rational decisions on every conceivable question from 
prohibition to tariffs to birth control The best he can do is 
to follow the suggestions of astute special pleaders who bombard 
him with one emotional appeal after another To take the 
place of this type of social decision Mr Lippmann suggests the 
employment of experts by each interest group to interpret situa 
tions and recommend decisions The farmers for example, could 
employ specially trained men to examine and evaluate proposed 
farm legislation for them Something of this sort is already 
being done in a small way The Consumers Research and 
Consumers Union and government bureaus are proving effective 
in evaluating products offered to the consunimg public 

It is going to be difficult no doubt, to convince the American 
citizen that he really is not corhpetent to make decisions on all 
questions which come before him If the expert is to come into 
general use it will only be after the deflation of the ego of the 
average man who at the present time believes himself competent 
to make his own decisions This might prove to be the rock 
upon which Mr Lippmann s program might come to gnef 
However it is well worth trying 


TERMS TO BE UNDERSTOOD 


public 

public opinion 
stereotype 
pressure group 
propaganda 
publicity 


advertising 
education 
indoctrination 
card stacking 
transfer device^ 
plain folks device 


news 


* 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Identify some of the publics to which you belong What is the basis for 
your inclusion of yourself in these publics^ 

2 Contrast the formation of pubhc opimon on the college campus and m the 
wider society What are the outstandmg differences and how would you 
account for them^ 

3 In the face of the wide range of differences between individuals in any 

society how is a unified public opinion possible^ * 
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4 Which of the following are stereotypes^ Monogamy deadhead 

science grafter nigger Of what importance is the stereotype m 
the formation of opmion^ 

5 What factors in the social situation account for the rise of pressure groups^ 
Would you favor legislation controllmg lobbying or abolishing pressure 
groups^ Why^ 

6 In what kmds of societies is public opinion most effective as a social control? 
Is public opinion alone adequate as a social control m any type of society ^ 

7 Differentiate between education and indoctrination Identify some of the 
systems of mdoctrmation to which you have been exposed Do you think 
indoctrination good or bad^ Explam your stand 

8 What propaganda devices have been most successful upon you? How do 
you propose to limit the effect of propaganda upon you m the future^ 
Enumerate some of the basic interests to which the propagandist appeals 

9 Can you cite examples of good (socially worth while) propaganda^ 
What methods have they used 

10 Which would be more apt to capture the public mmd m any gi\en issue a 
catchy humorous cartoon or a well reasoned discussion^ Defend your 
answer 

11 What factors account for the success of news rumor and gossip m the 
formation of public opinion^ 

12 How effective do you think governmental control of propaganda w ould be^ 
What would be the benefits and limitations of such controP 

13 How does the radio differ from the press in (a) its effectiveness as a propa 
ganda mstrument (J>) m the control imposed upon iP 
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CHAPTER 8 


RACE AND CULTURE 

In a world which boasts of a high civilization of rationality of 
humanitananism and of science the presence of racial supersti 
tions seems absurd Yet racial dogmas have become so strong 
that race’ is a fighting word The emotional tone with which 
the concept rmgs is an indication of and helps to explam the 
great amount of ignorance on the subject People use the term 
race to carve out their own neat worlds There was a time 
when one was either a Greek or a barbarian To many toda^ 
a person is either a Jew or a Gentile, an Aryan or a non Aryan 
We speak of the French race and of the gypsy race However, 
none of these is a racial grouping A race, m the original bio 
logical sense of the word, is a group of people who possess a 
common set of hereditary physical characters which serve to 
distinguish them from other groups of people 

The cause of most difficulties in the use of the race concept 
IS the general confusion of culture with race A.ccordmg to the 
popular conception race differences are supposed to be reflected 
m the type of culture the national outlook, and other features 
of social behavior The validity of this behef, however has 
never been demonstrated It has been shown that groups differ 
to some degree in physiczd charactenstics, and it is obvious that 
cultural practices are highly vanable but it has not been proved 
that a culture is dependent on the innate qualities of a human 
group Throughout the world we find different racial groups 
enjoying essentially the same culture on the other hand, mem- 
bers of the same race who live m diverse geographical areas 
of the world, exhibit utterly different cultural patterns These 
statements could not be true if race detemunes culture The 
confusion, therefore, arising from the use of the race concept 
stems from the failure to recognize that race is a biological fact, 

whereas civilization is a culturjil fact 
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Nature and Nurture in Human Life It is obvious that we 
must fiist gam an appreciation of the nature and function of 
biological mhentance and of the social heritage before attention 
can be properlv focused on the problems of race and culture 

One dimension of nature which influences life development is 
the physical environment — the flora and fauna the earth and 
the atmosphere For lower animals this natural environment 
IS of great importance because the biological make up of the 
animal species 2md their ways of life are adapted to a narrow 
range of environmental conditions Thus, the natural habitat 
for the fish is water and that of the grizzly bear is the cold, semi 
mountamous, wooded areas Any sudden radical change in the 
environment of most lower animals would cause their extmction 
In other words there exists a one to one relationship between 
the biological make up of lower animals and the environment 
m which they live 

Man of course, shares this natural environment with the Iowa 
animals, but there is another environment which is practically 
his exclusive possession The environment in which human 
beings are bom is complex and highly variable Man s bio 
logical make up is not determimstic in the same way as it is 
among lower animals for man lives under the most diverse 
conditions of life What is more important is that man s environ 
ment consists in large part of tools buildings, clothes language 
art rdigion and the many other ways of life which man develops 
This type of environment which is usuallv referred to as man 
made, constitutes the social heritage or culture Whereas the 
original traits of the orgamsm are transmitted through the germ 
plasm cultural traits are acquired through communication 

The natural environment is certainly not the significant factor 
in explaming the variety of human cultures in the world In 
fact no one definite type of environment is invariably associated 
with any given culture The centeis of civilization have flour 
ished m different localities climates and environments and 
different cultures may exist in similar enviroimients Actually, 
every use which man makes of the natural environment trans 
forms that environment It is almost meaningless to speak of 
man s physical environment without also referring to his culture 
Only those features of the natural habitat to which man reacts 
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constitute his effective environment Though man can work 
only in and upon his natural surroundings the tools and ideas 
of his culture which are not the creations of the natural environ 
ment, give his life its distinctive pattern and make his life s gnif 
leant The environment furnishes the materials for his travel 
but he furnishes the plans and selects the equipment and modes 
of travel The primitive hunter is dependent upon nature foi 
his game but he is also dependent upon his own created culture 
for the weapons with which to kill animals The cu> is peihap<! 
the most artificial environment which any animal species has 
ever developed in fact it is so new that even man has not yet 
made a satisfactory adjustment to it It is obvious too that 
the environment of the United States is not the same to us as 
it was to the Indians before the white man arm ed though there 
has been little change in the natural emironment The Indian 
boy used to hunt, fish trap and gather herbs He probably 
knew about woodcraft and he believed in mystical powers 
Today the boy goes to school he learns to read and wiite to 
speak English and to worship in the Christian religion He 
may even spend most of the hours of his life indoors Machinery 
plays an important role in his daily routine even as a means of 
his travel and amusement 

At different times and different places the social heritage of 
man plays different roles Not many years ago in the United 
States a woman was expected to be delicate retiring helpless 
and to cultivate the art of fainting to be used in embarrassing 
situations Today women stand for equal rights they have 
invaded most occupations they hang onto streetcar straps and 
some women are known as gun molls and lionesses There 
was a time m many European nations when a young woman 
would have to marry whomever her parents chose In fact 
if her parents chdn t have a dowry her chances for marriage 
were slight Today in place of a dowry some men are willing 
to marry only if the woman holds a job of her own It is apparent 
that the social heritage may cause people living in very different 
natural environments to share in the common ways of life and 
conversely, for people living in the same locality or similar 
natural environments to differ greatly in their ways of doing 
things 
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Just as cultures among humains vary so human bemgs differ 
from one another Sometunes these differences are great as 
between the two sexes but m most instances the difference is one 
of degree and not of kind In any case however human vana 
bility IS sigmficant in social life for we are prone to rank human 
differences and to pass judgments on them as good or bad, 
successful or unsuccessful beautiful or ugly Consequently it 
IS important to trace the relation of human vanabihty to both 
biological heredity and social heritage Heredity is often 
regarded as settmg the limits to human variation Simply 
stated heredity operates through certam structures which are 
transmitted through the germ plasm The mechamsms involved 
are the genes of the fertilized egg This hereditary structure 
may be affected in four major ways by mutation, selection, 
intermixture and environmental factors which operate smgly 
or together and produce patterns of great variability 

Biologists since Darwin s time have shown that the course of 
evolution among animals has been dependent on the permanent 
changes in the germ cells or the process known as mutation 
Though little is known about these changes which take place m 
the germ cells certain features of the process are well under- 
stood For one thing it is known that the production of any 
simple physical trait such as eye color is dependent on the 
combined influence of several genes Furthermore it requires 
a long period of time for a mutation to become common to a 
group of people Since the person possessing the mutant quality 
must produce offspring, who mtum must reproduce their kmd. 
It IS only after four or more centuries that the trait begins to 
spread rapidly through a populatioh The reason for this is 
that many mutant characters are recessive in nature, and appear 
m the physical make up of mdividuals only when two individuals 
carrymg the same trait are mated It can be seen from these 
remarks that the hereditary make up of different human groups 
is not the explanation for their differences m ways of life because 
the mutations which have occurred m the human species since 
Its ongin have been insignificant Therefore, it is more fruitful 
to seek the explanation of variation in life among human groups 
in the processes of cultural development rather thap of biological 
growth 
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Sometimes mutations are harmful to the ammal species 
Hence, if some giraffes hving m a wild state were born with short 
necks, they would be unable to secure food or to exist A muta 
tion in this direction would be weeded out m the process of 
natural selection Some of the physical equipment of modern 
man, such as good hearing and good eyesight, may be due to 
the weeding out process starting centuries ago when persons 
with defective equipment were unable to survive In modern 
society the process of natural selection is not as rigid as it is under 
primitive conditions for advanced civilization means the devel 
opment of a host of inventions such as oculists dentists and 
physicians who help cushion the blow of natural selection The 
process of natural selection is closely related to the topic of race 
m that it is believed by some people that a group of men could 
be bred with the oualities of a supenor race At the present 
tune however a positive program of eugenics is limited m 
scope and does not appear feasible 

The hereditary structure of humans can be modified also by 
intermixture According to the most reliable biological evidence 
pure races among men do not exist Matings among individuals 
usually produce an intermixture of many traits The reason for 
this is that parents may carry more than one gene which is 
differeiit, especially for such traits as hair form eye color head 
shape and other physical characters There has been so much 
intermarriage among family lines with different genes that the 
races of the world are a mixture of many family strains An 
important controversial question relates to the desirability of 
intermixture Various studies made along this line indicate 
that human intermixtures must be evaluated as supenor or 
inferior, desirable or undesirable in terms of the values of the 
social group In southern cities, the whites and Negroes 
accord the mulatto a higher social status than the black 
Negro and as a result the mulatto is given greater opportuni 
ties 

There are instances where environmental influences change 
the physical and mental charactenstics of men even when no 
changes occur in the hereditary make up of the individuals 
The American born grandchildren of East European Jewish 
migrants have longer and narrower heads than those of their 
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ancestors ^ Harvard students have tended to be on the average 
about one inch taller than their fathers ^ Children in prosperous 
city neighborhoods are usually taller and heavier than children 
in poorer sectigns ^ These differences in physical structures take 
place without reference to selection or to heredity but through 
such factors as improved diet and medical care, and the influences 
of varying moisture heat, and altitude 

The cultural environment is very important in producing 
vanabons m mental and personality development In modern 
civilized society the individual is confronted with a great number 
of alternative ways of life from which he must make a selection 
Variations m this field are not clearly caused by any genetic 
factors in fact it is difficult to assess the relative roles of heredity 
and environment in producing these differences It is not neces 
sary to assume sm extreme position that heredity or environment 
IS more important in daily living Both of these forces are 
obviously a unity, and it is difficult to speak of nurture apart 
from the nature of the object that is being nurtured Every 
human bemg exhibits certain physical and personality traits 
by virtue of his identification with such major groupings as his 
sex his family and his race Racial differences will be discussed 
at length in the following sections of the chapter but at this 
pomt the sex and family aspects of human variability will be 
evaluated 

Sexual Differences Difference m sex accounts for many of 
the social distinctions which are made between men and women 
Because women are physiologically different from men many 
people believe that they must also be different psychologically 
Women are believed to be more emotional and mentally inferior 
to men and these assumptions have even served to bar women 
from certain occupations Actually there is little scientific 
evidence in support of the view that women are infenor to men 
m general mtelligence or m emotional make up The tests 
which purport to demonstrate these differences do not really 
measure native capacity as such The influence of social experi 
ence and traming are always mtertwined with the inherited 

1 William F OgbumandM F Nirokoff Sociologji Houghton Mi£9m Company 
Boston 1940 p 82 

® Ibid Ibid 
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capacity It is more satisfactory to understand the ways by 
which culture distorts and modifies the inherent intelligence 
and emotional traits among both men and women With us 
women are thought to be ministering angels but among the 
Iroquois they were sadistic torturers In our society expenditures 
for cosmetics are made largely by females but in many cultures 
most of the primping is done by the males Indeed the personal 
ities of the sexes may change even in a given culture with the 
passage of time The modern American girl is greatly different 
from her predecessors The obedient long suffering delicate 
lady of the nineteenth century is as dead as the dodo ^ In 
some societies men as well as women are known for their meek- 
ness and passivity in others both sexes are decidedly aggressive 
while m stiU other societies the men tend to be effeminate and 
the women are practical and domineering Thus the differences 
m behavior between the sexes in society are fashioned m large 
part by the culture and not by inborn tendencies 

Individual Diflferenccs The case for the important role of 
inborn differences is usually built around the fact that members 
of the same family differ m their personalities The assumption 
IS that the family and home represent a common environment 
for all the family members and that their variation in behavior 
can be accoimted for by the hereditary factor This notion is 
oversimplified and the findings of recent studies have thrown 
much light on the nature of the problem One of the most 
significant attacks on the problem concerns the study of identical 
twins for whom the hereditary make up is supposed to be 
about the same The average mterpair difference m the IQs 
of the identical twins who were separated early in life and reared 
apart was slightly greater than for identical twins reared together ^ 
In view of the fact that more adequate measures of environ- 
mental differences are needed it cannot be concluded that the 
I Q difierences were significant There are some cases on record 
for identical twins separated in infancy and reared m extremely 
diverse environments which show that the twin brought up 
in the most favorable environment may score a higher I Q by 

1 p 89 

H Newman F N Freeman andK J Holzmger Twins A Study cf Heredity 
a d Environment University of Chicago Press Chicago 1937 
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fifteen to twenty I Q, points Another approach to the problem 
of individual differences has been made of the changes in the 
I Q, when children are placed m foster homes In some instances, 
an improved foster home environment has resulted in an 
improved I Q, by ten to thirty I Q, points Among institution 
alized children, comparisons of the vanabihty among brothers 
and sisters m test results do not indicate any closer resemblances 
than among unrelated children who are reared in diverse 
environments In certam communities which are located in 
remote, isolated areas the children who have been tested show 
quite a low rating as compared to city children Yet the children 
in these isolated communal settlements are well adapted to 
their limited life conditions It seems then, that die I Q, tests 
which assume a certam uniformity of environment and aim to 
measure innate mentality alone are always testing for achieve 
mentaswell Furthermore it is wrong to assume that the home 
represents a common environment for all the family members 
and until more refined methods are devised to measure environ 
mental differences it is dangerous to draw conclusions about 
the role of heredity and environment m determimng human 
sexual and mdividual differences 
The Division of Races At best, the race concept is an 
abstraction Certainly nobody has ever seen a race The 
members of the human species vary through a contmuous senes 
and it IS highly arbitrary to make a division of human beings 
mto races Yet scholars generally agree on some classification 
among men on the basis of their inhented ph) sical resemblances 
and differences There are three great branches of the human 
species the white (Caucasoid), the yellow (Mongoloid), and 
the black (Negroid) races The Chmese are eaisy to distingmsh 
from the Swedes and Negroes, but there are some peoples who 
cannot be fitted into any of the major racial divisions The 
difficulty IS multiphed by the attempts to make such a classifica 
tion on the basis of single physical traits such as color or size 
The Hindus belong to the Caucasoid race in spite of their dark 
skins whereas the Ainus of Japan, with their white skins belong 
to the Mongoloid race The Indo Australians, a scattered series 
of uncivilized peoples living in India, Indo China, and the 
East Indies are dark short slender wavy haired, longheaded, 
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broad nosed, with eyes deep set, knit brows, large mouth and 
medium developed beards Some of these traits are Caucasoid, 
while others are Negroid Figure 11 is a graphic representation 
of the degree of resemblance and difference between the principal 
physical types of human beings in the world 



Distances between the centers of the circles are indicative of the degree of sum 
lanty From A L Kroeber Anthropology Harcourt Brace and Co New York, 
1923 p 47 

Many times people use language as an indication of race 
Thus, there is an Aryan language, which was brought into 
Europe several thousand years ago but to assume that this 
situation makes for an Aryan race is to nm amiss of scientific 
thinking Race and language are not distnbuted m parallel 
fashion m fact, they are so mixed m their distribution that 
each has a distinctive history A language may spread among 
new races of people and sometimes it may even die out m its 
place of ongm, though it contmues to flourish among different 
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races who may even be hostile to the originating group It is 
easy to show that a language or group of languages need not 
correspond to a particular racial group The French speak one 
of the Aryan languages but the Germans would not classify the 
French as members of the Aryan race The English language is 
not spoken by any one racial group In America, most Negroes, 
who represent a different racial grouping, know only the English 
language 

There are several reasons why the attempt to make simple 
racial classifications among men is open to criticism A race is 
only a sort of average of a large number of mdividuals 3uid 
averages differ from one another much less than mdividuads 
The tallest individual of a short race may be taller than the 
shortest mdividual of a tall race Even if measurements are 
made for other physical features there is a marked tendency of 
overlapping Furthermore resemblances among groups as 
among individuals may be due to selection, interbreeding or 
environmental influences The Hawaiians or Samoans are 
specialized groups of the yellow race yet they resemble the 
whites, a different race in as many respects as they do the 
American Indians who belong to the same race 

Because physicsil traits are influenced by hereditary and 
environmental forces the best way to distinguish between races 
IS to use a number of physical characters Stature or bodily 
height IS one of the most striking physical traits Yet consider 
ing group averages practically the whole range of human 
variability m height from the race standpoint, falls withm less 
than a foot The majority of averages m height of populations 
do not differ more than two mches from the general human 
average of five feet five inches ’ ^ Then too stature and weight 
and other physical traits have been proved to be modifiable by 
the environment Even ‘the head form which has always been 
considered one of the most stable and permanent characteristics 
of human races, undergoes far reaching changes comcident with 
the transfer of the people from European to Amencan soil ’ ® 

Prognathism, or the degree of the protrusion of the jaws the 

1 A L Kroeber Anthropology Harcourt Brace & Co New York 1923 p 37 
Franz Boas Changes tn Bodily Form of Descendants of Imrmgyants Columbia 
University Press New York 1912 p 5 
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texture of the hair the amount of hair on the body and the 
capacity of the skull are now umversally regarded as the most 
valuable cntena for classifying races though physical anthropol- 
ogists generally use thirty cntena When on the basis of all 
these traits, large groups of people are found to differ greatly 
from one another they may be classified as separate races 

The Caucasoids are considered as a separate race though 
some scholars consider them as offshoots from the Mongoloids 
Most of the Caucasians live m Europe and the Western Hemi 
sphere The Caucasian has a fairly high thm nose, smooth (wavy 
to curly) hair, minimum prognathism and is relatively hairy 
Though the Caucasian is usually described as having a white 
skin color, actually his color is extremely variable He has no 
pecuhar cephalic index (the ratio of the maximum breadth to 
the maximum length of the head as seen from on top and 
expressed in a percentage) no characteristic body height hair 
color or eye color Generally the Caucasian has a Roman- 
shaped or concave nose 

The Mongoloid or yeUow race is marked by a round head 
and straight hair Mongoloids are usually glabrous (that is they 
have very little facial and body hair) The skin color varies 
widely the nose form runs from Roman to concave and the 
cephahc indbx covers the whole human range The oblique or 
Mongolian eye is peculiar to the yellow people of eastern 
Asia The American Indians who probably migrated here 
about ten or fifteen thousand years ago by way of the Bering 
Straits which were then covered with land are m some respects 
differentiated from most of the yellow stock 

The most agreed upon and clear cut separate race is the 
Negroid The black skins kinky hair long heads thick lips 
marked prognathism and broad flat noses axe the peculiar 
traits of the Negroids The body height of the Negroes vanes 
greatly including the tallest and shortest individuals known 

Each of these broad racial divisions m turn may be divided 
into subraces Here however is the point at which there is 
most disagreement The task of classifying individuals into 
races would be greatly simplified if the influences of selection 
and environment were relatively unimportant but since indi 
viduals are subject to these forces it is difficult to classify a race 
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into finer subdivisions Notwithstanding the Caucasoid race 
IS divided into four subtypes In northern Europe the Nordic 
IS supposed to exhibit a tall stature fair hair blue eyes and a 
long head Yet only 30 per cent of adl the Swedes- measure up 
to the ideal Nordic type Surrounding the Mediterranean Sea 
hve a people who are relatively short dark haired long headed 
and oval faced These are known as the Mediterraneans The 
Alpine type exhibits dark hair and eyes and especially wide 
cheekbones They are found m Central Europe and in Great 
Bntam The Hmdus, who were discussed previously, hve m 
India 

The subtypes of the Mongoloid race, the Asiatic Mongoloids 
the Malay, the American Indian and the Eskimo (not shown in 
Fig 11, though they overlap slightly with the Amencan Indian) 
are not as greatly differentiated among themselves as are the 
subtypes m the Caucasoid race The Negroid race is made up 
of two large divisions, the African Negro and the Oceanic Mela 
nesian There is a minor third subtype, the Negritos or Pygmies 
who are few m number but hve m scattered areas, such as in 
NewGumea the Philippines the Malay Pemnsula the Andaman 
Islands in the Indian Ocean, and in equatorial Afnca The 
Negritos differ from the other Negroids in being broadheaded 
in skm color, hair texture, and head form The Bushmen, who 
closely resemble the Negritos, are yellowish brown, longheaded, 
short and flat eared, short legged and hollow backed 

The foregoing comparisons indicate that human beinp may 
be biologically classified into three large races each of which is 
made up of subraces, or family hnes The differences among the 
types of a common race are explamed in terms of the special 
adaptation each makes to a particular environment and to the 
vanations caused by selection and inbreedmg As a result, it is 
impossible to locate any broad race in any smgle area One 
cannot take a given area say Northern Europe and find that 
all or most of the inhabitants exhibit all or most of the physical 
traits which go to make up the ideal racial subtypes It is so 
difficult to draw sharp distinctions that one is justified in saying 
there are no pure racial types 

Racial Superiority Most of tihe present day mterest and 
danger in the consideration of race lies in the attempt of vanous 
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people to prove that certain groups have highly developed 
societies because of superior racial, physical, and mental qual 
ities This aspect of the race concept is not pecuhar to our times 
All human groups tend to regard their own ways of life as superior 
to those ways of hfe which are strange and different People 
who behave differently are regarded as mfenor — even inh uman • 
In Mark Twam s report of the celebration of Queen Victona s 
Diamond Jubilee he wrote And I perceive that the English 
are mentioned m the Bible Blessed are the meek for they shall 
inhent the earth ^ Kipling interpreted this as an insult and 
replied by referring to the Americans as the lesser breeds with 
out the Law Some centuries earlier Cicero wrote Attilus 
advismg the latter Whatever you do do not buy Enghsh 
slaves for the English people are so dull and stupid that they 
are not fit to be slaves This was the era of Roman dom 

ination The Greeks at an earlier time called the Romans 
barbarians, good enough to kill and fight, but devoid of culture 
and havmg base souls Even the Egyptians were not immune 
from this tendency for they felt that the Greeks are but children 
[who] have no history no past no adequate civilization 
One manifestation of this naive claim of racial superiority has 
been the attempt to arrange the Negroids, Mongoloids, emd 
Caucasoids in a senes that would show which race has developed 
furthest firom ape charactenstics The facial angle which is 
made by two Imes drawn from the base of the nose to the onfice 
of the ear and to the front of the skull shows the following order 
of magmtude ANMC * The hair form of the ape is straight 
while the Negro who has kinky hair is farthest removed the 
order being AMCN If we consider the amount of hair on the 
boky we find the arrangement is ACMN The lips of the Negro 
are red and full those of the whites are pale and thm, like the 
lips of the apes 

Much sigmficance has been attached to the relation of the size 
of the cranium to racial supenonty The apes have small 
craniums and in this respect the Negroes are closest White 

1 This example and the others immediately followmg are from Ellsworth Fans 
The Nature of Human Nntme McGraw-Hill Book Co New York 1937 pp 320-330 
^ A stands for higher apes N for Negroids M for Mongoloids and G for Cauca 
soids 
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people have larger craniums and the yellow man has the largest 
Tlie bram size of Neanderthal man who lived during the Paleo 
lithic or Old Stone Age at least 25,000 years ago is about 1500 
-cubic centimeters This is of the general size of that of modern 
man The Eskimos are reported to have slightly larger heads 
than the whites It would indeed be farcical and naive to make 
college entrance dependent upon the size of the cranium The 
foregoing examples indicate that there is no single line arrange 
ment of features of human races with reference to the degree of 
resemblance to the anthropoids Even if there were such an 
arrangement it would still have to be proved that such a rela 
tionship explains racial superiority 

Certam diseases such as smallpox, malaria, the venereal 
diseases and cancer have been studied firom the point of view 
of the degree of incidence among the major races There may 
be racial differences in susceptibility toward diseases, though the 
facts also show that differences m climate sanitation, and other 
environmental influences play a part It appears that no racial 
group has a monopoly of good or bad hereditary qualities 
Such differences of behavior and character as seem to exist 
between racial groups are due principally to the inequalities in 
the opportumties for social and econoimc betterment which ha\ e 
been afforded them- — not to unalterable innate or hereditary 
dificrences The existence of any race at the present time is 
proof of the fact that it possesses a majority of desirable characters, 
otherwise that race could not have survived ^ 

The most direct way by which racial superionty has been 
studied IS by attempted measurements of innate mental capacity 
The mental tests which psychologists have administered to 
members of the different races suffer from the fact that it is not 
known exactly what inherent mental capacity is Thus all 
mental tests are really achievement tests In fact it is worth 
noting that it turns out in nearly every case that the people 
who come off best in the tests belong to the same racial group 
as that represented by the makers of the test ® The lack of 

Should We Ignore Racial Differences’* reprinted from Town Meetzng bulletin 
of Ame ca s Town Meetmg of the Air 5 6 Cblumbia Umversity Press New York 
h Hooton IVI F Ashley Montagu Knrtley F Mather 

°be t Redfield The Social Implications of Race impubhshed manuscnpt 
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uniformity m the cultural background of individuals therefore, 
makes the results of these mental tests difficult to compare The 
most definite statement that can be made at the present is that 
the modem movement for testmg mtelligence and ability has 
demonstrated that if we take at random a large enough sample 
of the people in any race, there are some who are high, some 
who are low, and the huge majority of people are averse m 
mtelligence 

In the Army tests admmistered to the soldiers durmg the first 
World War it was foimd that Negroes from northern cities did 
better on the tests as a group than did whites from the rural areas 
of the South Other test results show that the Chinese and 
Japanese score high on our tests as compared with Amencan 
Indians In all probability these results reflect variations m 
opportunity, the mental set while taking the tests, and other 
cultural features 

In discussing the important question of racial differences 
m en are wont to forget the vital fact that structure is inhented 
but behavior is not ^ Individuals defimtely differ m their 
mhented capacities but the social and economic opportunities 
a person has are also important in the final determination as 
to who will be the musician mathematician or successful busi 
nessman Fans tells of the Janizaries who were Chnstian boys 
reared by the Turks These boys became fanatical Moham 
TTi fdans and to make the irony complete, were used as guards 
and troops agamst the Chnstians ” ® As a group, the Eskimos 
cannot count beyond ten, nor have they the need to do so but 
some Eskimos have learned calculus as a result of association 
with teachers of the subject It is customary to hear Enghsh 
spoken m our part of the world, but what is customary should 
not be regarded as natural Any group of people can learn to 
speak any language The variability of sounds which most of 
us malfp dunng infancy is capable of bemg conditioned to 
any number of languages or to a rigid dialect of any one language 

Man’s supenor mental capacities are the reason why man 
enjoys a more complex life than is possessed by lower animals 
The attempt though to project this comparison to various 

1 Wm F Ogbum and M F Nimkoff op ctt p 100 

2 Ellsworth Fans op ctt p 334 
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groups or races of men — that is to use the idea of biological 
evolution, is untenable It is highly probable that smce the 
speaes homo sapiens evolved no appreciable biological changes 
have occurred m man The differences m the levels of cultural 
attainmefits of various groups of men are to be explained cul 
turaUy, anH not biologically m terms of racial differences Cm 
hzation is, therefore a matter of tradition it is a culture heritage 
It IS transmitted by means of contact, sometimes formally in 
schools, at times informally by means of apprenticeships of 
family contacts But transmitted it is it is not inhented and 
seems to be quite mdependent of the biological differences that 
divide races ^ Yet external racial features have been used 
as convement pegs upon which to hang all kinds of imagined 
mtemal differences moral, mental, and emotional Racial 
differences do not make for social problems Instead, the social 
consequences are the result of what people think about the 
biological facts 

Raaal Prejudice Even if it were proved that the major 
races of the world are merely abstractions or that races, though 
real were created equal m every respect it is important to 
remember that the vital fact is what men call races when they 
show racial prejudice When one views the recent and present 
relations between races m different parts of the world he must 
necessarily be impressed by the magnitude the tenacity, and 
the apparent spontaneity of racial prejudice ’ 

Thus most people regard racial prejudice tis inevitable as 
ansmg from some simple inhented tendency such as an aversion 
of race to race which is bound to express itself and to donunate 
race relations Yet the thesis that racial prejudice is a product 
of inborn attitudes has been completely repudiated by sodiolo 
gists The actual facts of race relations indicate that race relations 
are vanable Frequently racial prejudice may not appear 
m racial contacts if present, it may disappear or although 
present, it may not dommate the relations Instead of thinking 
of racial prejudice as (a) simple matter it must be 
viewed as a highly variable and complex phenomenon 

1 ^U$wortiti Fans op nt p 337 

® Herbert Blumet The Nature of Race Prejudice Soctd Process tn Hawmt 
Umversity of Hawaii Hawaii June 1939 p 11 
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There are many instances where members of divergent races 
may associate m the most amiable and free fashion, intermarry 
mg and erectmg no ethnic barriers between them In other 
instances there may prevail rigid racial exclusion, supported 
by intense attitudes of discrimination ^ 

In America we know of the southern white prejudice toward 
the Negro but the intensity of prejudice of the South African 
white toward his colored neighbors is greater Practically all 
groups of the most recent immigrants to America have been the 
object of prejudice on the part of already setded immigrants 
or their offspring Fans recounts the story of the arrival of 
Bohemian farmers in Texas who were regarded as inhuman for 
they worked their women in the fields they went without shoes 
and it was commonly believed that they lived in their houses 
like ammals, devoid of the normal human comforts 

In the 1880 s the issue of excluding the Chinese became a 
national one, though the first Chinese were welcomed and thought 
interesting The Turks are hated by millions of Am'^ricans who 
have never seen a Turk At one time the physical differences 
between the Normans and the Saxons in England were accom 
panied by strong prejudices though today such prejudices have 
disappeared These examples serve to indicate the variability 
of race prejudice and the fact that its presence is a product of 
certain kinds of experiences and situations 

Race prejudice always exists as a group prejudice directed 
against another group This means two important things In 
the first place, race prejudice is held in common by a number of 
people who stimulate and reenforce the attitudes of one another 
This IS accomplished in diverse ways such as through the 
observation of one another s actions and feelings through con- 
versation or writing in which stories and myths are circulated 
so that all of these items come to be collectively shared In 
the second place rare prejudice emerges only when individuals 
become socially visible so that they can be classified as belong 
mg to the group which is the object of prejudice 

For example we may speak of prejudice against the Jew 
Catholic, the Negro or the Oriental m these cas^s each stands 
respectively for certain large classifications or categories in which 
^Ibtd p 11 2 Ellsworth Fans op cit p 319 
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we mentally arrange people Thus the development of race 
prejudice is never based on an mdivtdual as such, but on the 
processes by which a group becomes consaous of the fact that 
a person or persons belong to, represent or are mcluded in a 
conceptualized group 

An mterestmg though facetious example of the way that 
visibility of racial differences makes for racial problems is to 
be noted in the case of shmbones Anthropologists use the shape 
of the outhne of the shmbone — a biological trait — to classify 
races But this trait has no social imphcations No prejudice 
exists against races with flattened shinbones, because no one 
can see if they are fiat or not The biological traits that matter 
for human affairs are those which are readily seen ^ 

Racial prejudice can be directed toward a particular mdividual 
only by identifying that individual with a group and then by 
projecting towards him the attitude already formed toward that 
group Thus if a person can be identified as a Negro the attitude 
that one has towards the Negroes can be directed toward the 
mdividual If a Negro cam disguise himself so that he cannot be 
recognized as a Negro, he may escape the prejudicial attitude 
which IS held toward the Negroes Though the Nazis are certain 
that they are a separate race and a superior one at that this 
supenority cannot be depended upon to identify Jews or Poles 
without compelling them to wear colored armband 

This IS the point at which race and racial differences throw 
some hght on the problem of racial prejudice Such an observ 
able external racial trait as skm color which is easy to identify 
and difficult to disgmse serves as a ready made way of calling 
forth prejudices already established Racial traits such as color 
hair form, and facial features serve usually to reawaiken and to 
stimulate prejudices which may have been caused by cultural 
factors and at tunes far removed from the expenences of any 
person now alive In fact prejudices may be called forth by 
such social factors as language rehgion differences in food habits 
dress or moral codes which make mdividuals socially visible 
and prevent us from including them when the word we” is 
used 

'Among the isolated farmmg people in the midwest highlan ds 
Robert Redfield op cit 
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of Guatemala, the difference between an Indian and a man 
who IS not an Indiein is a difference of customs and manners 
almost exclusively If an Indian assumes the customs and 
manners of the dominant European group then he is no longer 
an Indian In that litde part of the world htde attention is paid 
to the color of a man s skin or the shape of his face Among these 
simple farmers it makes almost no difference, m mvitmg a guest 
or arranging a marriage whether the skin of the mdmduals 
involved is dark or light His customs and his m ann ers matter ^ 
Americans generally do not have a prejudice towards red 
heads or blue eyed persons because there has never developed 
in our culture any mental groupmg of these types On the other 
hand an existing prejudice may serve as a rigid framework 
inside of which people are viewed The American gentile 
will ordinanly have a concept of the Jew which takes no recog 
nition of the keen conceptual differentiations that the Jews are 
liable to make among themselves such as between Spamsh 
Jews German Jews, Russian Jews, or Polish Jews ^ 

Though the chief feelmg or emotion involved is one of dislike, 
hatred or aversion, actually racial prejudice is not so simple 
Instead it is made up of a variety of feelings and impulses of 
differing combinations and mtensities m different situations 
Hatred dislike resentment distrust envy fear feelmgs of 
obligation possessive impulses guilt — these are some of the 
feelings and impulses which may enter mto racial prejudice 
Some of these feelmgs and impulses may be vivid and easily 
identified others are obscure and stiU others may be present 
without their presence bemg realized The impulses and 

feelmgs that come to be embodied m a given instance of racial 
prejudice have been induced and shaped by past and present 
expenences ® Racial prejudice is often a means for the release 
of various feehngs which may be the result of expenences which 
have no relation to the group towards whom prejudice is shown 
The tendency of people to consider themselves and their way of 
life as supenor to other people with different ways is not the 
decisive factor in racial prejudice The nature of the social 
situation in which racial prejudice is usually most acute aenous 
and pronounced displays the following cluiractenstics First 
1 Robert Redfleld op at * Herbert Blmner op at p 13 */W pp 14-15 
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the two groups, racial, ethmc, or economic must live together 
These two groups must be related m a superior subordmate 
maimer, m which the subordinate group is accepted to some 
extent by the dominant group The association of the two groups 
may be one m which one group has come to accept, or has 
become accommodated to its subordinate role or an association 
which IS impersonal and umntentional, and represents merely 
an economic mterdependence between the groups Second, the 
subordmate group is limited m its privileges and opportimities 
m society The members of the subordmate group are the 
objects of various lands of exclusion and discrimination they 
are assigned to an inferior status and are expected to keep^then 
place These necessary conditions for the emergence of prejudice 
call forth prejudice only when the dominant group fears that 
the subordmate group is not keepmg to its place but threatens 
to claim the privileges of the dominant group It is thiofe/i 
threat to the status, security and welfare of the dommant group 
which IS most important in prejudice Thus the Negroes in 
northern cities are the object of more intense racial prejudice 
than are those in rural areas m the South Usually in the former 
area, especially m times of economic stress, the Negroes are 
sensed by the whites as gettmg out of their place and threatemng 
the position held by the whites If the threat is felt to be great 
the prejudice which will be shown will also be great The extent 
of the threat is influenced by the size of the subordmate ethnic 
group Its militancy, its clannishness, and the extent of its claims 
(real or imaginary) 

The disappearance or control of racial prejudice, therefore, 
depends on the condition that the subordinate group be no 
longer considered a threat This may be brought about m a 
number of ways There is the hope that the extension of knowl 
edge of the meamng of race, the nature of culture, and the causes 
of cultural change will reduce racial problems However, man s 
ability to rationalize his conduct stamps this avenue as discourag 
mg In caste societies like India of years ago the subordinate 
group might accept its assigned role and thus relieve the pressure 
But this method gives no assurance that if other conditions bring 
lEBecunty to the dominant group, the subordinate group will 
not be used as a scapegoat The subordmate group might 
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attempt to segregate itself so as to reduce its contacts with the 
dommant group, but this adjustment also appears to be a 
temporary stopgap under conditions of modem transportation 
and commtmication 

The most successful manner, and also the most difficult, by 
which the subordinate group can hope to dissolve prejudicial 
attitudes is to change the very way m which it is conceived by 
the dommant group so that the subordmate group is no longer 
felt to be a threat If a person cannot be labeled with the mental 
tags already existmg towards a particular group, he cannot 
be a good object of prejudice Groups which are the object d 
prejudice must try to change the idea which people of other 
groups have of them Consequently, the most fmitful way to 
dissolve racial prejudice is to get mdividuals and groups to 
appreciate their common human character This means that 
opportumties must be provided for people to enter mto mtimate 
contact, and to come to identify themselves with one another by 
learning one another’s personal experiences 

Minority Groups m American Culture In America, diver 
sity along cultural Imes has been more important than distmc 
tions based on racial difierences thoi^h the two have been 
related to a degree Different cultural practices m vanous parts 
of the country, zmd even m the same locality can be explamed 
m pcut by ancestral heritage or by physical isolation or segrega- 
tion Sometimes poverty helps to reenforce cultural differences, 
as amnng the poor white and Negro families m the cotton and 
tobacco belt Language may also act as a cultural barrier, as 
among the Swedish, German, and Czech commumties m our 
Northwest Religion has been instrumental m the cultural 
isolation of the Mormons, as have the conditions of migratory 
labor which are characteristic of the Mexicans in the Southwest 
Yet, under the impact of mass production, distribution and 
modem means of communication cultural diversity is beginnmg 
to dimmish On the other hand the differences m opportumties 
related to econoimc status, occupation, and education are becom 
ing more pronounced Race plays a role in cultural diversity 
only when it becomes associated w^th these social facts and at 
times, racial conflict may be translated into conflict between 
different economic, occupational, regional or rehgious groups 
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If conditions favor the persistence of racial distinctions the 
elements of conflict may even be intensified Thus, the adjust 
ment of mmority groups to our culture may become an extremely 
complicated affair involving racial traits and historical economic 
and psychological factors 

The way of life among many of our rural grpups is very similar 
to that which existed m an earlier histoncal epoch Though 
city ways and mdustnal processes have had some influence 
the change of life conditions has been fairly gradual in rural 
Amenca In our Northwest, the immigrant groups and the 
older native stocks have adjusted themselves to established 
American institutions wilh little strain because the tasks of 
pioneer life and the wide open spaces make assimilation relatively 
easy Of course, complete cultural participation has not always 
taken place in the rural Northwest In the early stages of contact 
with new and different cultural groups the tendency toward 
mixed marriages was slight but in later generations mtermar 
nage proceeded fairly rapidly Even today there are social 
bamers m terms of language differences mdifference, and 
prejudice 

In our Southwest the culture of Spamsh Amencan settlers 
followed much the same career as that of farmers who came from 
northwestern Europe to settle m our northwestern states Durmg 
recent decades however, the agncultural migratory workers 
from Mexico have brought new problems These migrants of 
Spamsh speaku^ ancestry have entered the United States 
especially smce 1900 to take part m the increased activity in 
^iculture and mdustry Undoubtedly the development of 
railway travel and the civil strife in Mexico were important 
factors m their mass migration Upon their arrival in the United 
States most Mexicans took unskilled jobs and to this day they 
are concentrated m such jobs They are day laborers and tenants 
in the southwestern states and make up section gangs on western 
railroads They are on the beet farms m Colorado and the fnut 
groves m California They are ‘ muckers ’ in the western mmes 
and the laborers in the mdustnal mills of some of our large 
middle west cities The typical Mexican laborer is still the 
moratory worker who picks cotton and melons cuts lettuce 
pulls omons, ties spinach and carrots, and thms sugar beets 
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With the change m the growing seasons he m ams the states 
of the Southwest, staying in one place as long as there is work 
to be had This nomad t37pe of life has brought serious problems 
of proper housing and educational facilities Sometimes these 
conditions are aggravated by economic competition and racial 
prejudice ^ 

Another group which has been relatively isolated because of 
cultural conditions are the Mormons Located smce the 1840 s 
in the Great Basm area centering m Utah, their cultural group 
manifests a strong similarity to the colonial New England society 
Their emphasis is on religion education zind moral disciplme 
Until recently primarily an agricultural people the Mormons 
live m villages rather than on isolated farms where the char 
actenstic features are a sectarian ideology and marked sohdanty 

In the Southeast cultural distance among white groups is 
largely a product of physical distance and poverty The share 
cropper, tenant, or small farmer finds his cultural life greatly 
tinged by the historical economy of cotton cultivation Soil 
erosion dilapidated homes, and lowered prices of cotton have 
educed these people to a low standard of livmg and have led 
them to a migratory life They usually change residences once 
every three years, though they move about m a narrow circle 
between neighboring counties As a result education is often 
neglected membership m community organizations is tra n sitory, 
and their neighborhood status and credit are low Their women 
and children work lor^ hours m the fields, and their home 
hygiene and health practices are backward 

The culture of the southern highlanders in the Ozarks and 
Appalachians has also come into pronunence m recent decades 
Though these groups represent the survivals of a backwoods 
America and probably the only genumely indigenous Amencan 
culture aside from the Indian their contact with modem ways 
as typified by the T V A program is rapidly changmg their 
pattern of life Goon huntmg, folk songs fiddling play parties, 
handicrafts and the leisurely ways of mountam life are giving 
way to depleted forests soil erosion, and part time employment 
m coal mines and industry 

In the cities especially the lai^e ones, cultural diversity is 
accompanied by more stress and stram than m the rural areas 
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One reason for this is the fact that most of the foreign borr 
people hvmg m our big cities have come from rural peasant 
areas of south £ind southeastern Europe The transition from 
a simple rural life to modem city hvmg produces a cultural 
shock for many of the foreign born Though most immigrants 
take the lowest unskilled jobs in the city and are subject to low 
living standards, there is a growmg tendency for them and their 
offsprmg to rise in the econormc scale The greatest cultural 
diversity and segregation exist among the newest immigrant 
groups, but the virtual cessation of immigration and the influence 
of Amencan institutions, sudi as the school, can be expected 
to lead toward cultural intermmglmg and assimilatiou 
The Chmese and especially the Japanese, though of different 
racial and cultural background are not senous problems because 
they are relatively few in number In some respects they come 
from a s imil ar complex civilization TheiT adaptability to 
Amencan customs and to a variety of occupations tends to 
minimize, though not to eliminate, cultural and racial conflicts 
The problems of culturail diversity m urban society assume 
greater dimensions because of the nation’s rural migrants We 
shall discuss some of these problems m the followmg chapter on 
Education, but the northward wave of Negro imgration dunng 
the last quarter century is complicated by the persistence of racial 
differences The cultural backwardness of the Negro peasant has 
also served to accord him a lower economic occupation involving 
rougher work, lower wages, and exclusion from umon labor 
organizations In practically every city the Negro is concen 
trated m one central distnct, where housu^ is poor and over 
crowded, and rentals are relatively high 
At the present time, the Negroes are the most important 
numencal mmonty group m the Umted States Though the 
Negroes are one of the most culturally isolated groups, the Negro 
adheres closely to the institutions established by the white men 
In fact, the Negro population is by no means homogeneous 
biologically, economically or culturally Most of the Negroes 
are of African descent, and are common laborers in the South 
but socially some Negroes have had the best educational oppor 
tumties They hold important positions, and in some instances 
they circulate amcmg the white population without any difficulty 
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The important reason for the social differentiation among the 
Negroes is one of color The mnlattoes have been accorded 
opportumties which are generally demed to the dark Negro, 
though generally the mulattoes professional or commercial 
status is confined to the Negro commumty To some extent 
the best educated mulattoes have preferred to be associated 
with the whites rather than with the illiterate Negro laboring 
group Despite the similarity of tastes dress interests and 
education to the dominant white group the mulattoes have 
been generally excluded from close association with the whites 
As a result, the mulattoes have developed a different body of 
beliefs and sentiments that keep them aloof from the mass of 
Negroes In this fashion they axe a marginal ’ racial group, 
occupymg the upper class stratum m Negro society but lookmg 
longii^Iy for assimilation in the white culture In recent years 
however, led by W E B Dubois a small section of the mulattoes 
are cooperatmg with the Negroes to promote distinctive Negro 
institutions and customs Nevertheless many Negro intellectuals 
are still anxious to erase the social lines drawn between their 
group and the whites 

The his tory and development of Negro culture m America 
reveals the way m which economic and social — distinctly 
cultural — conditions influence the institutions and mterests 
of group life In this instance, cultural diversity is not caused 
but IS merely reenforced by differences m racial traits which make 
classifications of people possible and as such serve to limit the 
opportumties of certain groups 

In our history, the existence of diverse cultural heritages has 
often been regarded as axi evil to be eliminated Towards this 
end, movements have been imtiated to supplant the cultural 
life of mmority groups with American ways More recently 
some scholars have claimed that this method serves only to 
aggravate personal and social conflict Their attitude is that 
assimilation must take place though the process of natural 
spontaneous association in which people of diverse cultural 
backgrounds are given the opportunity to share m common 
enterprises Accordingly there has been a wami^ enthusiasm 
for the melting pot Americanization program and a demand to 
maintain cultural diversitv 
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The Indians represent an important experiment on the part 
of our Federal government to recogmze and foster cultural 
autonomy This program must be viewed in the light of the 
fact that the Indians are the wards of the Federal government, 
and by the fact that in so far as they are segregated in reserva 
tions they are the least Americanized or assimilated of all groups 
As late as the 1 870 s our policy was one of exterminatmg the 
Indians Following that penod we sought to reconcile the 
Indian and white cultures by breakmg down geographic and 
cultural boundaries Today we are attempting to preserve and 
develop the traditional patterns of Indian life To accomplish 
this a geographic economic base has been established for the 
Indian, the scourges of tuberculosis, trachoma, and other dis 
eases have been wiped out and his tribal life has been restored 
Accompanying these efforts we find that the Indians zire growmg 
in numbers at a more rapid rate than any other group of our 
population In Alaska, where the Eskimos are dependent upon 
the remdeer for food and clothing, the Umted States government 
has turned over all the non native owned remdeer to the Eskimos 
On the semi arid stretches of the Navajo Reservation m Arizona 
New Mexico and Utah the Indians have been taught proper 
methods of soil conservation This has necessitated among other 
thmgs, that the Navajos give up their wild horses which were 
economically unproductive and caused soil erosion In view 
of the fact that the horse is a symbol of prestige to the Navajo 
such a voluntary sacrifice mdicates how the Navajos are learn 
ing to appreciate the mtncacies involved m their economic 
rehabihtation 

The Federal government has encouraged the Indians to 
practice their old arts and crafts such as clay pottery mak i ng 
basket weavmg, rug weavmg and the making of silver orna 
ments Many Indians are developii^ some remarkable abihties 
as busmessmen, and the sale of infenor quality tounst knick 
knacks which were represented as authentic Indian goods is 
now givmg way to the production of better Indian wares One 
diflSculty m this plan has been the tendency of young Indians 
who have been educated m distant schools, to look with scorn 
upon their tnbal life and to cause factional sphts between them 
selves and the elders Much has been done also to encourage 
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the practice of traditional Indian religion and ceremony 
Festivals and dances as old as Indian memory itself are encour 
aged Thus our present policy toward the Indians is to accept 
their different culture and to provide opportumties for the 
interaction between their culture and the white culture 

There is great diversity in the cultural influences at work 
in American civilization On one hand the trend is toward the 
assimilation of historical regional and ethnic cultures on the 
other hand new lines of social conflict are appearing m the 
course of present economic changes and m the differences m 
social and economic opportumties 

The Marginal Man The actual operation of racial and 
cultural factors is best revealed in the emergence and career 
of the marginal man ^ Sociologists are agreed that it is more 
satisfactory to explain the conduct of mixed bloods such as the 
Eurasians of India and the mulattoes and half breeds in the 
Umted States in terms of a particular cultural setting than by 
reference to biological factors That hereditary explanations 
are incorrect may be supported by the fact that immigrants or 
descendants of immigrants who are subjected to the influences 
of the new cultural group also belong to the marginal man type 
The intellectual Jew is a familiar example because of his rehgious 
tradition whereby clannishness is treasured, while by choice and 
economic interests he may be a partial member m another 
cultural group The boy or girl who has loyalties to two cultural 
groups which have opposing values such as m the case of one’s 
high school friends and ones family is a genmne marginal 
person 

Thus, the personality of the marginal man develops on the 
borderhne of two traditions each claiming his loyalty The 
marginal man is a person who becomes identified with two 
cultural groups which are in some measure in opposition and 
which have different positions in the social order Such a person 
IS not essentially a racial hvbrid as much as he is a cultural 
hybrid In a sense he belongs to both cultures — to one by 

1 Robert E Park has coined this concept Its fullest treatment is available 
m Everett V Stonequist s Th Margmal Man Scribner s New York 1937 See also 
R E Park Human Migration and the Margmal Man American Journal oj 
Socoiogy XXXIH (May 1928) 88-93 and E V Stonequst The Problem of the 
Margmal Man American Journal of Sociology XI 1-12 July 1935 
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birth, to the other by choice — and yet he is unable to feel at 
home in either one The fate of the marginal man is both 
mterestmg and important for he represents two cultures which 

divide his soul 

In this cultural no man s land the marginal man becomes a 
form of conflict to himself He represents the struggles of both 
cultures m mmiature form This conflict is relatively unim 
portant unless it has an effect on the way he conceives of him 
self It IS his sensing of the clash which usually makes him 
highly imaginative, for problems stimulate thinkmg When 
one cannot direct his conduct by the hght of estabhshed group 
codes rules, or formulas, he is made to fall back on himself to 
work out his own destmy Life becomes a problem solvmg 
aflair, with its hazards and uncertainties Another character 
istic of the mai fflnal man is his isolation Because he does not, 
and usually cannot gaun acceptance m the culture which enjoys 
prestige m his eyes, because he does not want to identify himself 
with the culture he regards as lower he feels that he has no 
status He is disappointed with hunself instability characterizes 
his emotional life and he is in a state of continuous tension 
His behavior is random meamngless purely expressive The 
margmal man is a sensitive and mtrospective person, who is 
usually given over to moods brooding and feehngs of insecunty 
His conduct and personality are of a makeshift character 

In this state the margmal man can make either one of two 
adjustments The fact that he makes an adjustment does not 
mean that he solves his problem to his complete satisfaction 
because any adjustment has its roots m the fact that the higher 
culture never fully accepts him as a member He can (1 ) identify 
himself with one or the other culture or he may (2) detach 
himself horn the agomzmg situation In the first type of adjust 
ment, the marginal mtui may identify himself with the culture 
which rejects him (m his imagination only) and come to hate 
the other group which he feels is responsible for his difficulty 
This is a rare type of adjustment and is illustrated m most 
instances by the mulatto who is not quite hght enough to cir 
culate as a member of the white group The more freqiient 
type of adjustment is for the margmal man to overchampion 
the lower culture to which he belongs by birth ties and which 
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IS anxious to accept him In this situation the marginal man 
becomes militant and cause espousmg His fight on behalf of 
the rights of his group serves to give him security in that any rise 
m prestige for his group will bring personal prestige as well 

The marginal men whose adjustment is characterized by flight 
from the situation choose from three subtypes of adjustments 
Some develop a life of mysticism and in the development of an 
imaginary world they remove at the same time the obligation of 
deahng with the actual world Others merely detach themselves 
from the situation by ceasing to concern themselves about it 
These mEurgmal men mampulate the conflict between the two 
cultural groups to their private advantage as m the case of some 
Negroes who continue to live among other Negroes (out of 
necessity) and use the latent racial prejudice toward the whites 
to capture the patronage of Negroes for their economic gam 
Finally there are marginal men who seek to assert themselves 
above the cultural groups These are the I am I type who 
are bitter in their denouncement of both cultural groups 

In these situations the margmal man sometimes introduces 
new patterns of conduct which others may imitate Thus new 
cultural patterns anse It has been shown without resorting to 
biological factors as such how the career of the marginal man 
reveals the process by which cultures change and personahties 
are modified 

Racism and Nationality In the past two decades there have 
been attempts to revive the creed of racism Ever smce Count 
de Gobmeau s Fssay on the Inequality of the Human Races (1854) 
many vmters have tried to prove that their nation and nationals 
constituted the ‘ superior race At the close of the mneteenth 
century this belief took the form of the Nordic Complex and was 
used to unify and expand the nation In England Rudyard 
Kipling spoke of the white man s burden and the slogan was 
taken up by Maurice Barres for France and by Houston S 
Chamberlain for Germamy Fven America was infected with 
the “germ” at the very time we had settled our ‘last frontier 
Following the lead of the historian John W Burgess phi 
losophers military men and politicians were clamoring for a 
larger nation’ — an empire — so that the benefits of our 
Nordic civilization could be spread among the backward peoples 
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of the world — even if they didn t appear anxious to receive 
these blessings 

Today Germany has revived the myth of racism through 
the Nazi doctrine and propaganda Hitler s program of the 
pure Aryan race has been identified with the German 
nation and has been used as a political weapon to suppress 
certain groups in Germany and to expand Germany s boundary 
line The revival of fervent Italian nationalism has also utilized 
the dogma of racism In the summer of 1938 Mussolini pro 
claimed the Italians to be members of the superior race 
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TERMS TO BE UNDERSTOOD 


race 

culture 

effective enviromnent 
mutation 
natural selection 
race mixture 
identical twins 
Aryan 


prognathism 
physical traits 
social visibility 
cultural diversity 
melting pot 
marginal man 
racism 
caste 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

Does man s natural habitat determme or condition his culture^ How^ 
Does individual human inheritance have any influence upon social life^ 
How would you assess the importance of the biological factor and the 
natural environment in molding the differences among cultural groups^ 
Compare social factors with hereditary factors in explaining the changing 
role of women m history 

What role do mutation selection mterbreeding and environmental forces 
play in the division of races^ 

What is the nature of the claims which the Nazis make of Aryan racial 
superiority^ How do you evaluate these claims^ 

A young white girl has a violent prejudice towards Negroes How would 
you prove to her that her attitude is not innate or inborn^ 

Under what conditions does race prejudice arise and decline^ 

What are the different ways m which the human race may be classified into 
races^ What is the basis and value of such classification^ 

Discuss the statement There are no pure races 

Show how our attitude toward {d) the Negro and {b) the Indian has 
changed since 1870 or so To what do you attribute this change^ 

In what respects do we m the United States live up to the principle that 
All men are created equal ^ In what respects do we depart from this 
principle^ 
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13 What IS the value of analyzing the career of the marginal man to the topic 
of race and culture^ 
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CHAPTER 9 


EDUCATION 

SOCIAL FORCES AND EDUCATION 

Man makes adjustments to lile through learning and not by 
relying on instincts As society becomes complex organized 
education, m the form of the school, is one of the pnmary means 
of transmittmg the cultural heritage of the group to its members 
To some degree the school must reflect the experiences hopes 
eind fears of the social group in which it exists Education 
therefore is an important agency in socializing the mdmdual 
and in protectmg society from dismtegratmg forces 

The School in the Social Order The school is part of the 
web of social life Some features of the school are determined 
by the influence of forces operating within the institution itself 
but always the social forces from without influence the phi 
losophy curriculum and objectives of the school The history 
of G^ermany and German institutions aflbrds an excellent 
example of this thesis Before the year 1800 the Prussian state 
emerged as an absolute monarchy The educational system 
became a function of the government and was used to maintain 
the class society which had been established Thus a dual 
school system provided relatively few years of education for the 
mass of common people while the few members of the elite 
were given an elaborate and extended education 

Likewise in France and England before 1900 education was 
patterned after and operated for the prevailmg social order 
In England the only way open to higher education ^or the 
common folk was the highly competitive examinations The 
class society of France was reenforced by the lycee where the 
elite were given a thorough teaming especially for governmental 
service, and the ecoles premiers served the masses 
/When the early English settlers founded the New England 
colonies, they naturally brought with them the ways of life of 
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their former land As a result there appeared the outlines of a 
class social structure In the settled areas Latin grammar 
schools were established to prepare the sons of the elite for 
colleges such as Harvard (1636) where they were trained 
mainly for the mmistry All along the frontier however condi 
tions forged a common way of life for all who occupied the stock 
ade and as a result the unit system of education (that is a 
common system for all) was founded In the South the situation 
was different The plantation system favored the retention of 
the European order hence the society in general was based 
on a class svstem m economics politics social life and education 

The period 1830—1860 however defined our political phi 
losophy with respect to public education It was in this period 
that our public elementary school unit was firmly establisher* 
The emergence of the democratic state was and is still the back 
groimd for the dynamics of public education The election of 
Andrew Jackson as president signalized the rise of the common 
man We came to regard our educational system as the means 
of mzikmg effective our experiment m democracy By 1860 
many states had accepted the idea of public support of elemen 
tary schools Our high school unit however was not fi'ee and 
imiversal until after 1874 In that year a Kalamazoo court 
decision, to the efiect that the city had the right to spend public 
tax money for the maintenance of high schools was upheld on 
the reasonmg that the high school was essential to the general 
welfare of the community 

With all the gams in extending free public education there 
are those who are critical of the American high school because 
Its doors are open to all youth They tell us that our program of 
fi:ee universzil secondsiry education is a failure In answer to 
this position the proponents of our present educational policy 
declare that the desires of the common man have always meant 
something m the common enterprises of social life in Amenca 
A true democracy cannot properly function without educated 
citizens but knowledge itself is no more productive than hoarded 
money In and for democracy the schools must develop person 
alities able to use knowledge for gaming integrating and recon 
structing experiences full of meanmg for the society which thev 
efiect 
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Education under Democracy and Dictatorship It has been 
part of the American tradition that the democratic way of life 
must rest on a foundation of public education Modern dictator 
ships however also believe in public education In fact when 
Hitler came into power the school system was one of the first 
institutions which he sought to control It is apparent therefore 
that though modem democratic societies must extend educa 
tional opportunities to their members the motives behmd their 
educational programs are different from those m dictatorial 
nations 

Our statesmen have long realized that our expenmen* with 
democracy would work only if the mdividual had an understand 
ing necessary to pass mtelligent judgment on pubhc issues The 
pnme necessity for the effectiveness of democracy has been the 
cntical understand!!^ which the citizenry had of the workings 
of the basic political economic and social mstitutions It has 
been the democratic theory to provide the individual, regard 
less of economic status of social class free opportumty for mtel 
lectual growth and cultural development ^ This position 
assumed that the benefits conferred upon the mdividual would 
result in the greatest social benefits In dictatorships there is 
no such respect for the mdividual Many persons and groups 
are marked for a life of limited opportumties and suffering In 
a democracy the educational system csinnot be used to build 
up or perpetuate class and race differences Yet it is possible 
for class difierentiation to take place in a subtle and unintentional 
manner even where education appears to be free to all In 
many economic and social spheres educational status is a 
major reqmrement for opportumty (See Fig 12) It is obvious, 
therefore, that a democratic nation cannot allow the provision 
of many educational opportunities for a few while for many 
others the opportumties are meager The social stratification 
regional and racial mequahties which are purposely planned 
in dictatorships, and which may exist to some degree in a democ 
racy constitute a major challenge to democracy itself In a 
dictatorship the school is used to inculcate an unquestiomng 
faith in and obedience to the “rules handed down from above ” 

^ National Resources Committee Problems of a Changing Population U S Govern 
ment Prmtmg Office Washington D ti 1938 p 193 
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The individual is molded to think and to act in the ways deemed 
desirable by the state But a democracy can exist only when 
there is freedom to learn freedom to cultivate the intellect to 
pursue the quest for truth and to make this truth widely 
known 

PATHEffS YOUTH WHO OiO HOT YOUTH W 0 HEHT 

flCCUPATIOM 00 BEYOND 8 TH GRADE BETOHD 8 TH GRADE 
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Eachfigur ep nt 5 ^ ftheyuthwh f thisw m ^eofied occupati algrups 

Fig 12 Relation of Fathers Occupations to the Amount of Education 
Their Children Received 

From Howard M Bell Touth Tell Their Story American Youth Coimmssion 
American Council on Education Washmgton D C 1938 p 59 

The order and stabihty of every society depend on the degree 
to which members of the group share the same beliefs and partici 
pate m common ways of life The democratic society is faced 
with the problem of maintaining its umty while at the same 
time its members are allowed to differ with one another with 
respect to certain issues Some people beheve therefore, that 
democracy must follow the dictatorships in using the school as 
an agency to indoctrinate its pupils with a common outlook on 
life In fact their view asserts that the school cannot remain 
impartial and objective try though it may therefore the school 
must take the imtiative m molding the thoughts and action 
of the individual In recent decades such democracies a" 
France England and Sivitzerland have acted in accordance 
with this philosophy The highly centralized school system 
served the state in glorifying the history of the nation This type 
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of education hits been termed ‘ traimng m citizenship or civic 
education ^ 

Another viewpoint regarding the relationship of education to 
democracy repudiates the above mentioned position The pro 
gressive reahst holds that the school must teach the student to 
analyze the social order critically The school is to be the instru 
ment for freedom of discussion based on objectivity and expen 
ment The school is to help in the work of planning the future 
society, but should not serve to bring about a society already 
‘ planned by the party in power 

Under a dictatorship there is no desire to make the mdividual 
think for himself A cntical view of the operation of the social 
order is avoided and even penalized Instead of regarding the 
individual and his happmess as an end in itself the dictatorship 
state deems it essential that the individual be subordinated to 
the cause of the state Higher education is bent to serve the 
pohtical ends of the state and when individual scientists and 
scholars wish to devote themselves to pure research or to cnticize 
the policies of the community they are dismissed exiled or placed 
in concentration camps In fact the dictatorship state does not 
respect higher education as does a democratic state As a result 
there have been many retrenchments in certain fields of higher 
education 

The traditional purposes to which the American educational 
system has been dedicated have been achieved only in part No 
other nation has conferred educational benefits upon the indi 
vidual as we have yet our pohcies have led to an overemphasis 
on the personal and private values of education There is great 
need for our educational system to provide adequate training 
in citizenship This traimng must be in social understanding 
and directed to a critical analysis of the ideals and operation of 
the democratic way of life The ability or the inability of Amen 
can institutions in general and the educational system in par 
ticular to foster the spint and methods of scientific inquiry 
may prove to be the decisive factor in the progress or decline of 
democracy * * 

I Charles E Mcmam The Making of Citizens University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago 19S1 

« National Resources Comnuttce at p 251 
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The Expansion of American Education The rapidly- 
changing American scene has brought perplexing problems for 
the schools and youth Some decades ago under rural agn 
cultural existence the problems of life were “elatively few and 
the education necessary to cope with life was likewise simple 
With the industrialization of life however individuals are 
subject to more stress and strain There are many more problems 
today which every individual has to face and many of these 
problems are national in scope As a result education must 
serve to deepen the social insight of the citizen so that he will 
be able to pass intelligent judgments on public issues Since 1920 
the urban population has exceeded the number of rural dwellers 
The industrial processes of specialization and standardization 
which have accompanied the urbanization of our population 
have served to narrow the opponumties for youth to engage 
in life activities which are both economically productive and 
educational Consequently many young persons have been 
forced to choose between a routine unskilled job, prolonged 
years of schooling or idleness In fact the effect of industrial 
development in recent decades has been to reduce the employ 
ment opportunities of young people and has left them the latter 
two choices 

In the ages ten to fifteen 6 per cent of the boys and 3 per cent 
of the girls were gainfully employed m 1930 whereas twenty 
years earlier the percentages were four times greater Actually 
there were fewer persons of these ages employed m 1930 than in 
1870 although this age group increased in number by eight and 
a half million persons during that period The depression also 
served to limit employment for youth but even before 1930 
persons aged sixteen to nineteen were finding fewer opportunities 
in industry Labor unions have fought for increasing facilities 
in public education partly because of humanitarian motives 
towards youth and partly to maintain high wage levels for adult 
workers Employers too are demanding more educational 
training of prospective workers In a study made of employment 
policies m 190 different classes of industrial and commercial 
positions in Chicago it was found that more than half of them 
required at least a two yeai; high school education ^ 

1 National Resources Committee op cit pp 193-196 
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Another condition" which increased the educational burden of 
the community was the growing social consciousness of the state 
governments This hag resulted in the prohibition of child 
employment Since I 9385 the Fair Labor Standards Act has 
committed the national government to a similar policy though 
only the young persons engaged in economic activities' involving 
interstate commerce are affected For many years the states 
have enacted compulsory school attendance laws to make effec 
tive their child labor laws Between 1852 and 1918 all the 
states passed such legislation Many of these laws however 
have been meager and poorly enforced nevertheless this move 
ment marks one of the major educational contributions America 
has given to the world In the meantime the school leaving 
age has also Been advanced quarter century ago only three 
of the forty eight states required school attendance to at least 
the age of seventeen in 1936 there were twelve states in this 
category The trend has been to extend the school years at 
both ends going down to those aged six and up to those aged 
eighteen In essence this legislaAon is a departure from the 
belief that the child is S. concern only of his parents and shows 
a recognition of society s responsibility for youth In practice^ 
this trend has meant that whereas m 1890 one child of every 
fourteen of high school age (fourteen to seventeen) was in high 
school by 4936 two of every three boys and girls of high school 
age were enrolled In recent years the automobile has contrib 
uted to this expansion by bringing the consolidated high school 
toYural areas No doubt the depression accelerated this upswing 
but Ml the main the movement has been a result of SQCial forces 
rooted in American life On the college level there has also 
occurred an increase Only one in every twenty of /college age 
was enrolled in 1910 by 1932 one out of every eight persons 
of college age was enrolled in college 

One of the social forces which has been operating to change 
the community s responsibility for education has been the chang 
xng population pattern There were fewer children of elementary 
school age (six to fourteen years) in 1930 than in 1920 In all 
probability, this decline will become more noticeable by 1945 
even for children of Jhugh school age Expressing this ir^ another 
way, there were more than 1000 children under eighteen years 
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of age per 1000 adults aged twenty to sixty nine years m 1860 
This ratio had declined progressively and it is predicted that bv 
1970 there will be fewer than 400 children per 1000 adults ^ 
Since the burden for caring for youth will be made lighter with 
regard to numbers society will be cpiabled to take a new attitude 
toward youth by extending the period of education and by 
enriching the type of instruction Thus one of the finest motives 
which operates to delay the entrance of youth into gainful 
occupation and to increase school enrolknents is the changmg 
attitude which society is taking toward youth and childhood 
as a period of development and adjustment A better under 
standmg of the meaning of infancy has made it clear that there 
are fundamental biological reasons why human infants require 
a prolonged period of growth and development Society has 
come to regard the years of childhood not merely as a period 
of dependency but as a penod for the development of the 
capacities of youth * 

, MAJOR PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN JEDUCATION 

Need for Cumcixlum Changes About fifty years ago our 
hig h schools were attended mainly by boys whp were a rather 
select homogeneous group intending to prepare for the profes 
sions From 1870 to 1930 our high schools were democratized 
to include girls as well as boys From 1870 to 1930 the high 
school enrollment nearly doubled every decade By 1936 the 
hig h schools had 61- million students One effect of such laige 
numbers of students has been the pressure to adapt the cumc 
Ili um to the vtiried ^eeds of young people Most of our high 
school graduates do not go on to college and many of them are 
little mterested m the traditional academic courses This condi 
tion explains m part the fact that nearly a million youths drop 
out of high school each year Without e\er being graduated 
It is becommg evident that the high school offering must be 
greatly reorganized if it is to serve the interests of its new type 
of student 

The Youtji Commission of the Ardencan Council on Educa 
tion has estimated that the persons aged sikteen to twenty fouf* 

^Ibid pp 194-195 * Naaonal Resources ^nmuttee op cit -g 195 
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years contribute one third to the unemployed population It 
IS no wonder that youth out of fear, confusion and uncertainty 
have sought to establish a basis for economic security through 
education In the 1890 s Charles W Eliot recognized the exist 
ence of a varied student body and the need for estabhshing 
courses which were suited to the desires mterests, and the 
capacities of youth The elective system which he proposed 
brought about a great increase m the number of courses offered 
in our high schools especially m the fields of English the social 
studies, commercial subjects household and industrial arts 
fine arts and physical education 

The mere "multiplication of courses offered m opr high schools 
though tended to create another educational problem Students 
became bewildered by the growing number of special subjects, 
nuiny of which were totally unrelated to other coprses m the 
Curriculum As a result there is a great deal of attention bemg 
given to the need for an integrated curriculum In many quarters 
^ there are appearing core ’ cumcula which attempt to present 
' to every sthdent a complete picture of the major areas of human 
expenences the humanities and the physical biological and 
social sciences Yet further adjustments must be made in our 
educational practices Many youths are attenc^ing school 
not so much by a high faitH m the value of education or by -a 
dnving intellectual interest as by a sense of bewilderment and 
a vague notion that goirfg to school is at least better than just 
hzinging around ^ 

Some people believe that the extensions-and adjustments made 
in our high schools have been unnecessmy and undesirable 
They believe that society has no obligation to provide the masses 
with firee high school education They propose that we abandon 
our system of free high school trainii^ for everyone and return 
to the pcademi 9 traming of a small group of intellectuals 
Undoubtecffy, our high schools and our educational system in 
general have slighted the task of trammg for leadership but 
it is inconceivable that the common man in America who has 
experienced the benefits of free public education will give up 
^e idea For a majcftity of the school children of this nation 
thp facilities for physical education, ^ealth education, and 

^^Sfatxonal Resources Coxntmttee op 199 v. 
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recreation are extremely limited Music and art are usually 
regarded as minor subjects and are eliminated when there is 
difficulty in meeting school budgets One of the great needs of 
our schools is education for a variety of cultural and avocational 
activities These activities should be fitted into the regular 
curriculum as well as into the extracurricular program In 
fact school buildings should be broadly defined to include 
facilities for public libraiies and community center activities 
of an avocational educational and recreational nature 

The majority of Americans appear to welcome the extension of 
educational opportunities but even among these striking differ 
ences of opinion exist Some would like to see the abandonment 
of the traditional academic subjects for vocational ones even to 
the point of establishing trade schools separated from the tradi 
tional high schools Others see little value in training youth for 
specific vocations and claim that industry should be responsible 
for such draining ^everal local experiments however seem to 
favor an in between view In answer to the demand to 
broaden the training of youth many concessions have been 
granted, although it seems certam that the American public 
will not consent to the segregation of some youths in strictly 
trade schools while others attend the academic type of school 
There appears to be little doubt too, that technological changes 
will force a greater emphasis on vocational training, even of 
vocational courses appear in the academic schools As machinery 
takes more and more of the skill away from the worker laborers 
wjlII find that vocational training for specific jobs accomplishes 
little good Knowledge of the operations skills and habits of 
work basic to many occupations can be the worker s best assur 
ance to fit into one job as well as ahother Furthermore the type 
of vocational training which the schools will offer must be seen 
in the light of occupational trends An important reason for 
the instability of employment opportunity is the rapidly shifting 
occupational pattern The trend since 1880 has been away from 
the extractive industries such as agriculture mining, fishing 
and forestry Even for manufacturing occupations there oc 
curred a 2 per cent decrease between 1920 and 1930 As a 
result farsighted vocational guidance and training should be in 
the direction of the clerical service and professional occupations 
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The need for vocational education in rural areas appears to be 
especially great Many of our rural youth will migrate to our 
cities where they wiU face the problem of establishing a new baSis 
for economic security If the rural schools neglect to tram the 
students in the occupational fields peculiar to the city the prob 
lem of individual adjustment wiU be aggravated Probably as 
important as this obligation is the task of the rural community to 
explore the vocational opportumties which might be developed 
even in the rural commumties In some respects however the 
educational problems of urban and rural commumties are 
similar The high schools everywhere in the country must 
provide a curriculum that will insure a general traimng as well 
as a vocational program All youth have the fundcimental need 
for education in the social institutions of modem life Youth 
everywhere share the common need of logical habits of thinking 
historical perspective and social participation m life situations 
Perhaps the cultivation of general intelligence is the best 
guaranty of social and occupational adaptability ^ 

There is a question about the ability of the present educational 
system to provide the necessary vocational traimng and gmdance 
The fact remains that such governmental agencies as the GCC 
and the NYA work projects have been expanded greatly to 
handle this task Yet no adequate institutional arrangement has 
been made to care for the unemployed youth It may well be 
that the schools will not be called on to serve either the exclusive 
role or even an important role m the vocational traimng of our - 
youth Perhaps new governmental agencies can be coordinated 
with our present educational system so that the student will 
secure the advantages offered by both 

The complexities of modem life have made individuals more 
dependent upon one another With the increased tempo and the 
highly specialized nature of life the task of mamtaimng a healthy 
personahty and an intelligence necessary to understand current 
problems has been made more difficult We must remember that 
men do not hve by bread alone Even a nation imder dictator 
ship like Germany is able to provide its citizens with jobs The 
American program of education must avoid the danger of 
making vocational robots of its atizens ' Yet it cannot be said 
1 National Resources Committee op ctt p 212 
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that our school systems have been a vital force in the creation 
of sbcial intelligence Teachers must be accorded freedom to 
discuss with their students (m the hght of the intellectual maturity 
of the students) the issues confronting our society The curricula 
should be designed to make students adept at handling problems 
objectively and with a tolerant attitude To make the student 
intelligent about the world in which he hves so that he will know 
what he is living for requires a better understanding of the 
essentials and ideals of democracy It is less important that the 
American people should believe in the best solution of any 
particular controversial issue than that they should be able to 
-understand what constitutes evidence and how evidence should 
be gathered This means above all that it is not the function 
of the school to press upon the student any specific formulas 
for the solutions of social problems ^ i 

The Need for Adult JEducaiion The social changes which 
have led to the democratization of our ed^ucational system for 
youth have also led to an expansion in the field of adult educa- 
tion* Perhaps in the past the average adult could do very well 
in life with little formal education 'The reason for this is that 
life was simple, it tended to remain very much the same year 
after year and the solutions to problems were fairly well known 
and uniform This situation is no longer true The individual 
IS called upon to make innumerable adjustments to changing 
conditions As a result education today means the passing on of 
a great volume of knowledge For these reasons and the fact 
that many of our adults have had a meager form^ education. 
It has become necessary to extend education into the adult years 
Education for adults springs too firom the mcreased leisure 
time due to the shorter working day One of the most important 
trends in the twentieth century is the reduction of working hours 
m urbai\ industry The average number of working hours has 
decreased from 59 4 to 49 3 per week during the last twenty 
years ^hich means that more than ten hours have been added 
to the week^s leisure time 

The chautauquas ^lyceums, pnvate correspondence Schools, 
and training systems provided by pnvate corporations have 
declined as avenues for adult education during the pa§t fifteen 

1 National Resources Committee op at p 200 
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years Dxiring this period, however, the nhmber of adults par 
hcipating m some form of organized education increased by more 
than three million (to a total of fourteen million) The increase 
IS accounted for by the growmg popularity of public forums 
evemng schools umversity and agncultural extension courses 
and Americanization classes The greater part of adult educa 
tion IS vocational m nature, which is a response td the techno 
logical changes in industry and the severity of the depression 
years Over two million adults have been attending special 
vocational classes arranged by the federal government as a 
part of the unemployment reh^ program However many 
adults are not interested in vocational trainmg as such, but in 
a general education which vwll provide an msight mto world 
affairs Furthermore, much of adult education is closely related 
to recreation In many evemng classes, adults pursue their 
hobbies or attempt to widen their social contacts Some groups 
including the Workers Alhances are orgamzed on a political 
basis and attempt to impress the worker about his right share 
m the economy A decidedly growing field in adult education 
has been the participation m art groups museums, forums and 
public ’ibrary study courses 

In view of the new trends in adult education, it is claimed that 
education is being redefined Probably education can no longer 
refer only to the formal learning that takes place within the 
schoolroom It is apparent that the radio, newspaper, apd 
movies have supplemented the process of education The news 
paper, for example, contains such features as self admmistered 
mtelligence tests, legal advice / the rules of etiquette, and the 
nature and remedies of certain diseases During the period 
1924 tp 1934 there was an increase of nearly five million in the 
number who listened to or participated in radio educational 
programs These commimication and service agencies are 
bemg relied on even by the schools servmg youth In tunes of 
epidemics, when schools are fPrced to close school lessons are 
broadcast over the air Many teachers find it helpful to make 
assignments based on certain movies radio programs, or news 
pappr features Though it might be expected that the field of 
adult educatibp, will contmue to expand, 4he factors which will 
havte a tendency to restrict this develppment are, first the 
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necessity of earning a living which requires time an d second 
the tremendous appezil of recreational activities 
The Need for Personality Training An interesting though 
neglected aspect of education is its relationship to personality 
development In recent years a grow mg trend has become 
apparent m the direction of entrustmg the traming of personality 
to the school Many parents take for granted or are little inter 
ested m what the school does to develop the intellectual abilities 
of their children More and more parents are expectmg that 
the school do somethmg about the social life of the child The 
ability of the school to a sume this obligation is imdoubtedly 
limited by the nature of the human trait we call personality 
Personality may be viewed as consistmg of two layers The 
bottom layer consists of the basic stream of personality and is 
probably formed or fixed at an early age This aspect of person 
ality consists of the general way in which a person approaches 
others Thus some people are aggressive shy courageous 
meek confideijit or vain m their social relations Insofar as the 
basic personality is developed early in life the home contacts 
and the influence of the family members are felt g»-eatly by the 
child T his of course^ does not mean that the school cannot 
influence personality at all The top layer of personality is the 
particular sociail role which an individual plays in life With- 
out question the school is of great importance in fashionmg the 
career of the future doctor, laborer or business man Yet the 
tremendous increase in the enrollment m our high schools has 
placed an exceedingly difficult task upon the educational facihties 
in the accomplishment of this goal We have traveled a long 
way from Mark Hopkms on one end of the log and a boy on 
the other Teachers who instruct classes of thirty to fifty pupils 
in of four or fiive classes ©very semester find it difficult to 
know each student intimately enough to recognize capacities 
and personality traits which should be developed 

It IS possible that the school will encompass more of the per- 
sonality tr aining and social life of youth if children wiU be taken 
into the school at the age of four three or even two This trend 
will be further encouraged if the family contmues to wish, off 
the personality development fimction on the school The big 
problem though which the schools will face is the availabilitv 
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of proper facilities to serve this objective Yet education might 
become more efficient and properly tramed admimstrators, 
usmg refined psychological tests and equipment may ojffer a 
partial solution ^ 

The Need for Structural Reorganization The history of 
each of the levels (grammar school high school college and 
university) of the educational system demonstrates the lack of 
coordmation among the educational units As an example 
our grammar school is a direct importation of the German Volk 
schide which was established to provide most of the population 
with only the rudiments of education We have been able to 
extend the days of attendance per year secure better trained 
teachers, and it is thought that the eight year grammar school 
can be modified and shortened Furthermore our school system 
was established at a time when traming a relatively select body 
of students was the chief task Since 1870 increasing numbers 
have attempted to scale the educational ladder This growing 
student body exhibits wide differences m home conditions 
financial status and unhentejl capacities and these factors 
have led to incoordinations between the levels of the school 
system 

The modifications of each of our units of the school system, 
together with the introduction of the junior high schools and 
jumpr colleges, appear to be the answers for a better synchroniza 
tion of the various school imits In this phase of the educational 
system further efficiency might be expected We are told for 
instance that the Kansas City schools do as good a job in the 
educatmg of their young in twelve years as is done in the St Louis 
schools (both cities are in Nfissouri) in fourteen years, because, 
m part of better structural organization 

In this process of reorgamzation, in some sections of the country 
our secondary school is being pushed down to include the last 
two years of the elementary school and upward to mclude the 
first two years of college This tendency is m conformity with the 
objective of having the secondary school provide a general 
education for youth If the school-leaving age should be advanced 
iJbove its present average level of sixteen years it would mean 
ffiatt our present junior colleges could be better related struc 
turally to our high schools Thus at the present time m response 
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to changing conditions many experiments are taking place m 
the structure of the educational system 

The Need for Equal Educational Opportunities The most 
glarmg and baflBling problem which confronts our educational 
system is the vast difference in educational opportunities extended 
the youth of the nation It is to be expected in a land of great 
size with differences m geographic and climatic features and in 
natural resources that some differences in education would exist 
However the inequalities in educational opportunity are not 
slight and if continued might play a significant role in creating 
sectional prejudices or a class or caste society 

The city has been thought of as the home of rationality and 
innovation It is not surprising therefore that generally the city 
provides most of the technical and higher educational facilities 
Small towns usually lag behind in establishing vocational profes 
sional night and summer schools special schools for defectives 
and adult education It must be noted however that such 
educational facilities as Americanization classes are needed most 
in the large cities hence one would expect to find these facilities 
in the cities Despite certain advantages many young people 
in the cities must leave school as early as legally possible in order 
to supplement the family income Part of the difference m the 
quantity and quality of educational opportunities available in 
urban and rural communities is a reflection of the general 
tendency of city life to encourage experimentation specialization 
and professionalization This condition is possible partly because 
of the relatively large numbers of people in cities But these 
differences also indicate that the city has greater financial 
resources and is the place where pressure groups are able to 
break down the resistance to changes in antiquated institutions 
and practices 

In this day and age when internal migration has the effect of 
making the intellectual and cultural level of any region influence 
the development of other regions the educational implications 
of population mobility are serious For good or ill migrants 
enter into the social economic and political life of the com 
mumties in which they spend their mature years They carry 
with them their knowledge or ignorance their occupational 
adjustability or lack of it their ability or inability to participate 
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Wisely m the determination of social pohcy ’ ^ Our urban popu 
lations which generally have the more advanced education are 
on the whole, producmg fewer children than are needed for 
replacement The adults m our society with mfenor education 
are more than replacing themselves This means that the educa 
tional opportumties afforded mmy of our rural youth, who will 
be the cityward migrants, are markedly mfenor Their cumcu 
l iim IS inferior their teachers have httle traming, and the per 
centage of their children of school age attending school md 
the pupil expenditures are far below the national norm ' 
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From the Report of the Advisory Committee on Education U S Government Printing 
Office Washmgton D G 1938 p 25 


The differences and mequahties existmg m educational oppor 
tumties between the vanbus regions of America are due to a 
number of factors The first, which has been mdicated and is 
shown m Fig 13 is the ratio of children to adults Ih the south 
eastern states there are 603 children, five to seventeen years 
of age per 1000 aged twenty to stxty four (those economically 
prodpctiv^) , while the ratio is 336 1 000 in the far western states 
The ratio in the middle states is 423 1000 * This relatively 
high ratio in the southeastern states is not a result of the high 
fertility of the Negro population, as is commonly supposed, 

» ! 

j^ational Resources Committee op eit p 211^ 

2^ Advisory Committee on Edtkcation The Federal Government and Education U S 
Government Pnntmg Office Washmgton D C 1938 pp 9 10 
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for even among the whites in that region the proportions are 
almost as high When it is realized that the distribution of 
child population m the Southeast is largely on the basis of rural 
communities, which are of low economic status, it becomes clear 
that the educational burden for this region is multiplied It 
must be noted, too that the race situation in the South has 
brought its educational problem The South maintains two 
school systems for its people Duplication of school plants has 
worked to keep educational standards low 



Fig 14 Regional Percentages of the Child Population and of the 
Nation s Income by Farm and Non Farm Communities 

^ From National Resou ces Committee Pr hi m of a Cha g g Popid i U S 
Government Prmting Office Washington D C 1938 p 206 

The portion of the national income which each of the major 
regions in America receives (see Fig 14) gives additional evidence 
of the vahations in educational opportunities The southeastern 
states have 24 per cent of the nations children aged five to 
seventeen, but only 10 per cent of the national income This 
condition gives the middle states with 26 per cent of the children 
and ^8 per cent of the income of the nation almost two and 
one half times &e educational advantage In the Northeast 
the situation is even more advantageous for with 29 per cent 
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of the nation s children their part of the income is 42 per cent ^ 
Specifically these differences work themselves out m variations 
of teacher preparation school attendance, length of the school 
term and educational expenditures 

The differences in teacher training are mdeed great Although 
there is an ample supply of teachers the number of well qualified 
teachers appears to be generally inadequate One study ^ 
indicates clearly that teachers in the rural areas are far less 
adequately trained than teachers m larger centers Accepting 
the standard of trainmg for elementary school teachers as two 
years of college education 62 per -cent of open country teachers 
faU below the standard, while 9 per cent in cities of over 100 000 
population are below standard A similar picture prevails in 
the case of supervisors admimstrators gmdance speciahsts 
school hbranans, and educational research workers The 
explanation of this situation concerns such faptors as (I) the 
chromcally low salaries in most areas (2) tenure m many areas 
IS not very secure and (3) selection of teachers has not always 
been made on a merit basis During the depression yeairs 1930- 
1934 teaching became relatively more attractive than formerly 
because of the unsatisfactory conditions in other occupations In 
most of the states there has been a sigmficant improvement m the 
quality of the teaching force, ® although in some areas reductions 
m school budgets meant the hinng of poorly trained teachers 
Itrs generally agreed that improvements in teacher traming ran 
be made by (1) estabhshing sufficient facihties for practice teach 
mg under-supervision (2) giving more attention to the methods 
of teacher traimng in higher instituticsns (3) supplanting the 
traditional highly specialized two or three year professional cur 
nculum for teacher traimng by a program ofliroad cultural 
trainmg and (4) state and federal aid to local areas so that school 
budgets will be adequate to attract the highest type of teacher ^ 
Thus m some settings, education becomes a vital, stimulating 
mteUectucil process, while m other situations it remains formal, 

^ National Resources Committee Prohlems of a Changing Population p 206 
*E S Ev6nden G C Gamble and H G Blue Teacher Personnel in the 
United States National Survey of the Education of Teachers II 42 1935 

* Advisory Committee on Education Report of the Cdmmittee U S Government 
Pnntmg Office Washmgton D C. 1938 pp 60-62 
^Ibid 
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routine and dissociated from daily life — with teachers holding 
jobs and pupils attending merely by grace of the truancy 
officer ^ When we consider too that the trend of mtemal 
migration of the Umted States has been fronl the rural areas 
of the Soutb. to the northern cities we know tiiat many young 
people are destined to be further handicapped because of the 
demands which their new commimities will impose 

Another educational problem grows out of the way that our 
schools are controlled Ever since the pioneer days m the New 
En glan d colomes the township form of setdement established 
the precedent of local control over education In fact the con 
troversy over the locus of school control in the Constitutional 
Convention (1787-1788) ended with the agreement among the 
delegates to have the new Federal government keep its hands off 
education Thus, the control of schools has remamed a matter 
of state or locail concern Smce the early years of the depression 
(1930-1933), however, this pohcy has been under fire for several 
reasons 

When a number of states especially in the rural South were 
compelled to close their schools because of lack of funds the 
population and income variations described above stood out 
m relief Then too when we started to realize that this area 
of great natural increase was the source for many of our city 
recruits the educational implications were raised to a national 
level It became apparent that if the rural southern states were 
to extend educational opportunities to all theiT youth the states 
incomes would not suffice On the other hand in eight states: 
m the northeastern and middle states only 30 per cent of the 
available tax resources of the states would have been sufficient 
to meet the school budget In the Southeast the income of the 
total population per chdd aged five to seventeen was little more 
than $1000 (m 1929) and in the Northeast the sum was m 
exce s of $4000 These striking differences in the abihty of 
states to support their schools are more marked when it is recalled 
that in 1930 the cost of educatioh for each child aged five to 
seventeen over the country as' a whole was $58 The average m 
the Southeast was $24 40, or less than one half that of the middle 
states ($65) and the northeastern states ($63) (See Fig 15 ) 

1 National Resotnces Connmiape Problems of a Changing Poptdatton p 194 
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There is much evidence to show that the meager educational 
opportunities offered in the rural South are not the result of lack 
of effort to raise resources Generally, the poorer states m the 
Umted States marked by low educational standards, are putting 
forth the most effort to finance education Other states whose 



Fig 15 Current Exminditures Per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance 
IN THE Various States 1935-1936 

From Advisory Committee on Education, The Federal Govemment and Education 
U S Government Pnntmg Office Washington D G 1938 

stanaards are among the top need not, and do not, tax themselves 
anywhere near the maximxnn amount of their economic resources 
To mention an example, the tax resources which could be made 
available for educational purposes were per pupil m Dela 
ware and only $30 m South Carolina Yet Delaware spends 
$60 per pupil, or makes a 4 per cent effort while South Carolina 
spends $23 per pupil, which represents a 77 per cent effort ^ In 
addition, school funds have been used for relief purposes, and 
^ate school distributive funds have been pared or diverted to 
4 ther uses These practices have reduced the economic resources 
afa?Jiia-ble for educajfcional purposes 

Edwards, Educoltonal Opportmttmfor Toutk 
Educa^on Wa^hij%ton D C 1939 pp 111-119 


Amencan Council on 
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The one room rural schools often aggravate the difficulty in 
securing adequate financing of education There are many thou 
sands of school districts where the number of board trustees out 
number the pupils The distress mav be further appreciated in 
the fact that often a one room rural school contains one, or at 
most a few, students The annual expenditure for educatmg 
these pupils frequently runs up to S750 per pupil or an amount 
sufficient to educate twenty to twenty five students in larger 
schools Undoubtedly the movement towards consolidating 
many of these small schools will result in more intelligent and 
adequate financing of education Transporting pupils by school 
busses from their scattered places of residence while constituting 
an additional item of cost does mal e possible more adequate 
centrally located school facilities 

Before any implications from the above analysis can be stated 
one other aspect of financing education must be emphasized 
Any effort to determine the relationship of the ability of a state 
to finance its schools and the states actual expenditures for 
education should take into account the source of tax income 
Our public school units were established in a predommantly 
agricultural economy in which the principal source of wealth 
was real property The constitutions of many states were 
adopted in the early part of the nineteenth century and provide 
for the raising of income to maintain schools from taxes on land 
At that time the funds were adequate Furthermore education 
was a simple affair largely supplied by the family the chief social 
institution The processes of the Industrial Revolution have 
changed the concentration of ownership of wealth in the last 
100 years The importance of this from the point of view of 
education is that one state for instance under its origmal eonsfi 
tution taited only real property When that state revised its 
constitution in 1^870 both real property and personal propert\ 
were to be taxed At the present time in that state there exists 
roughly thirty two billion dollars of personal property and only 
eight billion of real estate (a four to one ratio) The eight billion 
dollars are being taxed to the extent of about 85 per cent of the 
school costs The ineauitable tax laws place a heavy burden 
upon those who owm real propert\ (See Fig 16 ) Some author 
jties claim that the remedy lies in the rigid enforcement of the 
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Fig 16 Percentages of State Am> Local Taxes and Appropriations 
FOR Public Elementary and Secondary Schools Derived prom Property 
Taxes in the Various States 1935-1936 

From Clarence Heer Federal Aid and the Tax The Advisory Committee on 

Education U S Gtovernment Printing Office Washington^ D C 1938 p 43 
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existing personal property tax laws The best thought on the 
subject IS in favor of taxing incomes for educational pur- 
poses 

During the depression years these financial troubles were so 
aggravated that some states took over from their local areas the 
entire task of financing education It appeared that the move 
ment towards a larger school financing body such as the state, 
was inevitable In other instances even the states were helpless 
The Federal government was called upon to help finance educa 
tion Some experts claim that since many areas will require 
federal aid the central government should use its purse stnng 
control to take the power over education m its own hands We 
have seen however that the traditional American theory of 
maintamir^ and controlling schools has been that of local (state 
county township, or mumcipal) control The problem, there 
fore becomes threefold (1) Should the Federal government 
help finance public education^ (2) If so, should each of the 
states receive equal proportions^ (3) Should federal aid lead 
to central government control over education or should federal 
grants be giyen to loczJities with no stnngs attached^ Congress 
is being asked for $500 000,000 to aid the states m elementary 
and secondary schoolmg to cover the years to 1 945 The amount 
would begin at $60 000 000 and increase $20,000 000 each year 
It h^ been estimated that such expenditures would be less than'' 
2 per* cent of the present annual federal budget ^ 

The interest of the Federal government in education is not 
new In the Morrill Act of 1862 Congress provided a grant of 
30,000 acres of land from the public domain for each representa 
tive and senator of the several states to be used for the establish 
ment of agncultural and mechanical arts colleges At present 
there Jire sixty nine land grant college^ m the United States 
of which twenty four are mdependent twenty eight are con 
nected with umversities and seventeen institutions are*devoted 
to the education of Negroes The land grant colleges maintain 
agncultural experm^ent stations provide resident instruction 
and agncultural extension services The most important 
contnbutions perhaps of the land grant colleges have been 
the development of rural leadership (namely, 4 H dubs) 

1 Advisory Committee on Education op cit pp 18-19 
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and the coordination of regional effort through national leader 
ship ^ 

Federal grants to the pubhc high schopls dunng the past 
twenty years have promoted an intensive vocational education 
program More than $21,000 000 annually is being spent m local 
school districts for training m home economics, trades and 
mdustnes the distributive occupations agnculture and the 
fr aming of teachers for these fields The Smith Hughes Act of 
1917 was enacted primarily to provide aid for vocational educa 
tion and is essentially a 50-50 matching plan between the state 
and federal governments This legislation was supplemented 
by the George Been Act of 1936 which includes plant training 
programs and extends benefits to the Distric^ of Columbia * 

Another growing ed,ucational problem concerns the privately 
endowed umversities In recent years a number of private 
schools of highei learmng have foimd their incomes dwindling 
because of lowered incomes from real estate and investments 
Furthermore fewer people have b^en establishing general 
unrestncted education endowments At the same time, many 
state colleges and universities have secured larger budgets and 
new buildings have been constructed imder the PWA program 
As a result state umversities are able to offer attractive salanes 
and to secure professors and research scholars from the pnvate 
umversities The Umversity of Chicago is the outstanding 
example of a privately endowed imiversity which has felt the 
pinch of a reduced income Ip the face of the difficulty President 
Robert M Hutchins has sounded the rallying cry for the support 
of the Midwest s great center of higher learning President 
Hutchins IS emphasizing that thp support of a few great pnvate 
umversities will work for the welfare of the larger commumty 
and democracy for the pnvately endowed umversity can remain 
free from polittcs and above all, supply the leadership in higher 
learning zmd research 

Effects of 'War on American Education Even before 
Anienca s entry into the war many of our youths w|io- would 
normally have continued |:heir education, dropped out of high 

^Advisory Conuiuttee on Education Land Grant Colleges Staff iStudy No 10 
U iS C^emment Printing Office Washington D C 1939 

• Advisory Committee on Education Report of the Committee pp 75 80 94 
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school or college to work in war industries in other occupations 
or to enter the armed forces It is expected that before the \\ ar 
is over the number of these youths will reach several millions 

One of the first influences of war on the high schools was on 
the curriculum Mainly in an effort to contribute directly to 
the armed forces a;nd partly to hold junior and senior students 
high schools have emphasized mathematics physics and various 
shop courses and have arranged school schedules to enable 
students to work part time 

The colleges and universities have been affected by the loss 
of many of their male students and in the emphasis on the 
biological and physical sciences The law schools the social 
studies and humanities have shrunk considerably and manv 
colleges have been converted almost into female seminaries 
Many of the small colleges have or expect to have their student 
ranks sd depleted that without the aid of Army or Nav\ training 
programs they may have to close their doors Military and 
naval training is being conducted at present in some 300 colleges 
and universities by civilian faculties The mam purpose ot 
these programs is to provide a continuous flow into the armed 
forces of needed specialists such as doctors dentists engineers, 
foreign language experts and other technicians In the Navy 
the program represents the mam source of commissioned per 
sonnel especially line officers and though the Army program 
began with the same aim its adeqaacy of commissioned personnel 
has limited commissions to combat officer candidates and to 
some professionals 

To create a source for technicians and comxmssioned personnel 
the Army devised the Army Specialized Training Program 
(ASTP) and the Navy established the Navy College Training 
Program (V-12) In addition the Army Air Forces had pre 
viously embarked upon the training of pre flight pre meteor 
ological and meteorological personnel The main body of 
ASTP enrollees are drawn from soldiers on active duty who 
have completed the regular basic training and are selected on 
the basi^ of examinations 

The cohrses are grouped accordmg to basic and advanced 
levels^ Early in 1944 more than 100 000 basic students were 
pursuing coilrses in various fields of engineering The urgent 
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need of the Army for combat soldiers in the spring of 1944 led 
to the decision to reduce the ASTP by abandonmg most of 
the basic courees Some basic students were given the oppor 
tumty to qualify fdr advanced courses m medicme emd dentistry 
The newest plan is to take 17 year olds into the ASTP reserve 
and tram them at least until they reach the age of 18 years and 
3 months 

The Navys V-12 program which was integrated with the 
already established V-1 and V-7 programs, has one course 
for pre medical and pre dental oflEicer candidates and another 
for civd engineers, construction corps deck supply, and pre 
chaplpn officer candidates Though the V-12 program is 
fundamentally like the ASTP two points of difference stand 
out — first the Navy student will remain m college longer 
secondly the Navy curriculum is broader including more 
instruction in languages, psychology history and economics 

Tramees under the ASTP and the V-12 programs carry heavy 
school loads consis^ii^ approximately of 52 to 59 hours each 
week in study laboratory work and military instruction and 
physical conditiomng With the elimination of summer vaca 
tions and irrelevant courses and the full time school schedule, 
courses normally completed m four years are being completed 
in three years or less 

Though the war traimng programs are educational m a 
restncted sense emphasizing mihtary traming they do represent 
an education given without respect to one s economic status All 
are treated alike The important quzdification is abihty to learn 
The students receive regular pay for their enlisted grade iiave 
the privileges of insurance allowances, and aije supplied with 
textbooks And necessary health services Truly these programs 
represent a new conception of American democratic education 
The question of the Federal governments responsibility for 
education is given new impetus, with real irnphcations for the 
post war penod 

Many of those who left high school or college dunng the war 
may wish to resume their education later The technical 
difficulties of transportation the employiqent opportumties 
that may exist at home;, the degree of American partiapation 
in postwar settlement and the provision that may be made by 
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governments for demobilization and readjustmeni are the 
principal factors that will influence the nature the size and the 
time schedule of the American educational task in the demobili 
zation period ^ 

Plans are being made to determine the type and amount of 
education and training to be provided Two important factors 
will have to be considered namely the number deserving and 
qualifying for education and training and the need for trained 
persons in various professions trades and occupations 

The program for education and training as part of the demo 
bilization and readjustment process should make provision for 
two major educational plans (1) a general plan designed to 
meet the needs for education and training of the great majority 
of ex service men and (2) a supplementarv educational plan 
designed to meet the needs of those who had entered upon an 
extended educational program which was interrupted by the 
period of military and naval services and of other specially 
qualified ex service men who should benefit by a more extended 
program of general technical, or professional education ^ 

Trends m American Education In summarizing the educa 
tional challenges which America now faces we have noted that 
(1) the basic changes in the nature of our economy and patterns 
of social relationships have forced upon us a new conception of 
youth and a new attitude toward their role (2) the pressure of 
social forces is bringing about a necessary reorganization in the 
structure of our educational system (3) a chief challenge to the 
perpetuation of democracy is the need for a reorganized inte 
grated curriculum to enable young persons to achieve a general 
intensive view of our cultural heritage and to tram and adjust 
natural capacities to an occupational role and (4) the solution 
of the inequalities of educational opportunity between our rural 
and urban children^ will prevent the continuation of practices 
which tend to create class racial and sectional jdifFerences and 
prejudices 

There are forces at work both within the educationaP system 

1 Loms Wirth, Postwar Political and Social Conditions and Higher Education 
The Annals af the American Academy of Politic I and Social Science 231 lo6 January 
1944 s 

^ National Resources Planning Boa d D mobil zotion and Rea^ustmenl V\ ashing 
ton D G 1943 
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and m society in general which are influencing trends toward 
(1) an increasing enrollment, (2) an expanding and modified 
curriculum, (3) a program for personality trammg, and (4) greater 
efficiency 

In the future children may go to school at the age of one 
or two The chief resistance to a lowered school entenng age 
IS the cost involved However, the increasing proportion of 
mamed working women and the decreasmg amount needed 
for the smaller elementary school body might offset this possible 
obstacle In the elementary school, not much of an increased 
enrollment may be expected, for m a great many parts of the 
country nearly everyone of grammar school age is in attendance 
Yet in 1930, 800 000 children in the United States between the 
ages of seven and thirteen were not going to school at all 
Attendance of those of high school age will reach the peak bv 
1945, but an additional increase can come from the third of 
high school aged youth who are not in attendance Each year 
of late nearly 900,000 young people drop out of high school 
Without bemg graduated Caution should be exercised in pre 
dieting an increasing enrollment on the college level which 
appears to be the most rapidly growing of all the units of the 
school sysl:em Many people offer resistance at every turn when 
school costs are mcreased The attempt to finance junior college 
education based on compulsory attendance wiU undoubtedly 
be met by vigorous opposition In addition many young people 
would prefer employment to further educat;ion in order t(J 
secure a measure of economic independence and to enter into 
mamage 

Practical courses may be expected to find a larger place in the 
school curriculum altljough academic subjects will not be 
replaced or separate vocational industrial schools widely estab 
lished Some preparation must be afforded for effective partici 
pation in occupational life Curricula will represent an Integra 
tion of matenals necessary for a general education, and will 
mate provision for vocatiohal trammg for those who will not 
pursue formal education beyond the high school The vocational 
framing should be of a broad type giving emphasis to pnnciples 
aid processes basic to industry and commerce '' / 

We may also expect a growing tendency to make the sphool 
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responsible for a greater share in the personality training of the 
young Undoubtedly the school will be limited in its ability to 
serve well in this respect because personality formation takes 
place early in life and the family is still very important in this 
realm In fact one might expect that societ\ will establish a 
number of outside agencies to supplement the school in training 
youth If this should happen it would imply that society feels 
that the school is not capable of handling an increasingly complex 
task alone 

It seems logical to expect the general movement for greater 
efficiency to influence the schools First felt in business and now 
bemg felt in government this movement will sooner or laier 
find Its way into the school in such forms as (a) a better synchro 
nized school structure (b) an integrated core curriculum and 
(c) a great extension of schooling in rural districts Perhaps the 
Federal government will be the leading agency m this trend 
because of its financial power but there is no certainty about 
this One big factor which will have untold effects on education 
IS new inventions Television facsimile reproduction the long 
record and other communication mventions might revolutionize 
education as we know it today These inventions can bring 
about a declining need for teachers a different kind of school 
room setup the possibility of securing the best teachers in the 
country for any schoolroom use and a redefined role of the 
teacher Yet one need not expect these mventions to be brought 
into use in the schoolroom swiftly and suddenly for even today 
the schools seem to be lagging behind in making the most use 
of such an invention as the motion picture 
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dual school system 
lycee ^nd ecoles premiers 
Latin grammar school 
unit school system 
CIVIC education 
progressive realists 
elective system 


core curriculum 
vocational education 
adult education 
Volksckule 
secondary schools 
local control of schools 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Discuss the statement A democracy is torn between the need of keepmg its 
citizens agreed and umfied on certain ideals and the obligation to tolerate 
discussion and varying points of view 

2 If the high school student body is not so hojnogeneous as was that which 
attended high school m 1890 what significance does this have for (a) curric 
ulum making and (b) for structural organization of the educational system^ 

3 Grantmg that the schools should ao somethmg about the students vocational 
life at what level would you start this training^ Would you establish sepa 
rate trade or industrial schools^ 

4 What arguments would you raise (a) m defense of and (b) agamst the plan 
that the Federal government s aid to education go entirely to the rural areas 
of the nation^ 

5 There has been a great deal of talk about the -obligation of society to provide 
educational opportumties for adults What would be the arguments in 
favor of this proposaP Do you think on the other hand that the adult 
must shift for himselP 

6 How would you answer the statement The purpose of our educational 
system should be to teach the younger generation how to adjust themselves 
to the world m which they live ^ 

7 What are the forces operatmg to extend public educational facilities into 
(a) the higher age groups (b) the lower age groups hitherto not served by 
public education^ 

8 Mention some of the activities carried on by public schools todky that would 
have been regarded as unnecessary frills in your parents school days 
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POPULATION 

Human beings may be studied by any one of a number of 
approaches A society may be looked upop as a population witA 
people distributed m space This approach is the most simple 
view of a human society It is appropriate to consider the forces 
which account for the distribution of population and in turn to 
understand how different spatial arrangements of humans affect 
the life of the individual and the nature of human communities 
The Trend of Population Growth The population pattern 
of the civilized world is changing In northwestern Europe there 
is a definite trend toward a stationary population The same 
may be said to be true for the United States, though between 
1930 and 1940 the United States increased her population by 
7 per cent This was only half the increase of the previous 
decade 1920-1930 and as shown in Table XIV, it was less 
than that of any decade of our national existence ^ 

The growth of population m the United States has been one of 
the most steirtling facts in history Before the turn of this century, 
our numbers were doubled evefy 25 years From a nation of 
3 000 000 m 1790 we have expanded to more than 136,500,000 
Many areas of Europe required the entire nineteenth century for 
the population to double Yet in eastern Europe and in parts of 
Asia population growth is continmng m full force ' 

Nearly 30,000,000 persons have come to settle in the United 
States The addition of these persons to our population has been 
more significant than even these numbers would indicate for the 
age of our imnugr^nts has also been favorable to our populatiop 
growth These persons were in the biologically productive age 
and deaths were less frequent among them than at any other age 
of life The Umted States is still characterized by a large propor 
tion of young adults but this condition is changmg It is ex 
pected that the total number of deaths will increase, and that a 
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decrease m the number of \oung adults will resul in a smaller 
number of births each year 

TABLE XI\ 

Growth of Population in the United Stntes 1790-1940 


C ns s 2 Of 

P p jlat on 

Incr ase P 

e d gC s s 

\ mbe 

Per C It 

1940 

131 409 881 

8 634 83d 

1 ”0 

1930 

122 775 046 

17 064 4'?6 

16 1 

1920 

lOo "lO 620 

13 738 354 

14 9 

1910 

91 972 266 

Id 977 691 

21 0 

1900 

75 994 57i) 

l3 046 861 

20'’ 

1890 

62 947 714 

12 791 931 

2d 5 

1880 ' 

50 155 783 

11 d97 412 

dOI 

1870 

38 558 371 

/ 115 050 

22 6 

1860 

31 443 321 

8 251 445 

3d 

1850 

23 191 876 

6 122 423 

d5 9 

1840 1 

17 069 453 

4 203 433 

32 7 

1830 

12 866 020 

3 227 567 

33 5 

1820 

9 638 453 

2 398 572 

33 1 

1810 

7 239 881 

1 931 398 

36 4 

1800 

5 308 48j 

1 379 269 

3d 1 

1790 

3 929 214 

l . I 



1940 figures are preliminary and subject to revis on 


The peak of our yearly population growth was reached about 
1925 Nearly 2 000 000 persons were added to our population 
each year in the early twenties During the depression years 
(1930—1934) the annual increase averaged less than 900 000 A 
net immigration of 400 000 a year fell to a net emigration More 
important, however was the decrease in the excess of births over 
deaths ^ 

The Bureau of the Census estimates that the total population 

^From Philip M Hauser Some Imphcattons for Capital Investment of the 
Population Changes Revealed in the 1940 Census Bureau of the Cepsu Wash 
in^on D C 

A net immigration refers to the condition whereby the number of persons enter 
mg the country is m excess of the number leavmg the country Net emigration is 
the reverse of this condition 

National Resources Committee Problems of a Changing Population Government 
Printing Office Washington D C 1938 p 21 
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of the United States was in excess of 136 500 000 in 1943 This 
represents an increase of about 5^ million persons, or 3 7 per 
cent from the Census of 1940 to July, 1943 

Estimates of the future population m the Umted States have 
been made by Warren S Thompson and P K Whelpton of the 
Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problems ^ One 
estimate sets our population at 153 000 000 in 1980 This figure 
would be the result of medium ’ ® birth rates assuming no 
migration If an immigration policy were adopted whereby 
100 000 persons as contrasted with the 150,000 per year now 
provided by our quota law, would be allowed to come to the 
United States each year (assuming no emigration) the figure 
for 1980 IS raised to 158,000,000 Even with the highest birth 
and lowest death rates which can be reasonably assumed the 
maximum population by 1980 would be less than 180 000 000 
The third and most conservative estimate assumes a decline of 
about one third m the number of births among native white 
women, with no net gain of immigrants This minimum estimate 
gives a peak population of 138 000 000 m 1955 followed by a 
decrease of 10 000 000 in the subsequent quarter century By 
any of these estimates however our population wiU reach its 
peak by the twenty first century and wiU decrease thereafter 
unless an efibrt is made to check this 
Accompanying the change m the- trend of population growth 


1 National Resources Committee Problems of a Changing Population Government 
Printmg Office Washington ID G 1938 pp 22-24 

® With the birth rates of recent years the average native white woman livmg to 
the age of 50 bears approximately 2|* children In view of the past trend and the 
lower birth rates that prevail in certain other nations the highest birth rate 
which may be expected for native white women in the future is a continuation of 
the present birth rates The medium assumption for native whites continues the 
past dechne in birth rates so that it is anticipated that women will bear slightly 
l^ss thsto two births As a probable low limit it is assumed that the decline in 
birth rates will continue and that the average woman will have 1-i* births 

The death rate is reflected in the expectation of life at birth Accordmg to the 
1931 death rates the expectation of life at birth was 59 1 for males and 62 7 for 
females in the Umted States Because it appears certain that by 1980 people will 
be longer hved than they now are the low assumption for expectation of hfe at 
birth will be at least 65 6 years for males and 68 4 years for females as an average 
The high assumption is based on the idea that the specific age death rates will 
dechne so that the native white expectation of hfe at birth would reach 72 years for 
males and 71 2 years for females medium assumptn^n is midway between 

the extremes just desenbed It ^eems Jirobable that the actual life expectation of 
native whites m 1980 will be 68 8 years for males and 71 2 years for females 
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IS a change in the age distribution On the assumption of 
medium rates in births and deaths (with little or no immigra 
tion) the estimates for 40 years hence mdicate an equal number 
of persons — about 2 pillion — at each year of life until 60 
Persons at the later ages will form a much larger proportion of 
the population than at the present and the reverse will be true 
of youth It has been estimated that in the period 1930 to 1980 
the population 60 years of age and older will increase m propor 
tion from 8 5 per cent to 19 9 per cent while the persons under 
20 years of age will decrease in proportion from 38 8 per cent to 
26 1 per cent ^ 

Population and Resources The most recent estimate sets 
the total population of the world at about 2 000 000 000 ^ In 
past years experts predicted the future world population at 
anywhere from 3 to 20 billions ^ Though much guesswork is 
involved the size of a population in any given area is related to 
climatic conditions the presence of natural resources the state 
of inventions and the social organization of the group 

It IS interesting, to trace the relationship of man s economic 
organization to popidation size The earliest means of obtaining 
food has been established as a hunting arid wild food gathering 
culture This type of economic activity set a definite limit to the 
size of population since there was a great deal of hazard and 
irregularity in the food supply " There was either too much food 
or too little Population grew by leaps and bounds or there was 
mass starvation misery and death The reason for this condition 
was that food could not be preserved nor transported over long 
distances to areas of need ^ 

^ When man invented agriculture he immediately made it pos 
sible to increase his numbers The reason for this is that wheat 
and other grams are storable For example ^he Indians m the 
southwest of the United States store a two year supply of maize 

1 P K Whelpton An Empirical Method of Calculating Future Population 
Journal of the Amertchn Statistical Association 31 457-473 Sept 1936 
^ Monthly Bullet n of Statistics The League of Nations Nov 1 938 
Robert Kuczynski The Worlds Future Population Populat n Hams 
Foundation Lectures Umversity of Chicago Press Chicago 1929 pp 284-285 
A M^ Carr Saunders World Populat on Past Growth and P esent Trends Clarendon 
Press Oxford 1936 

G H Knibbs The Mathematical Theory of Population Census Commonwealth 
Australia Appendix A Vol 1 McCanJon Bird Melbourne 1917 
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against emergencies The domestication of animals such as 
cattle and horses, made possible a further population increase 
The food supply is more assured m a plow system in which plant 
mg is done m rows by the use of draft animals and farm imple 
ments 

The use of the wagon m transportation allowed for a still 
larger number of people Transportation has had the effect of 
elimmatmg famines by making possible the easy flow of food 
from one region to another In recent times, the application of 
science to increase the food yield, the perfected transportation 
and commumcation services, and the use of power have served 
to expand the limits of population growth ' 

Today, the densely settled regions of the world (as shown m 
Fig 17) are eastern Umted States, Europe, southern Asia and 
India These areas have favorable climatic conditions and geo 
graphical location good transportation facihties adequate ram 
fall, plowable land and deposits of coal and iron Sibena 
Canada, western Umted States, South America central Africa 
Australia and the polar regions are the thinly settled regions 
In the very cold and hot regions of the world climate is the 
limiting factor to population growth and econoimc activity Yet 
geographical and climatic factors do not alone deter min e the 
size^of population or where people live China has a sizable 
population (between 300 and 450 millions) and could support 
many more if she had as advanced a technology as her small 
neighbor Japan Italy does not possess large deposits of mdus 
trial minerals yet she h^is been able to increase her population 
by securing these essentials from England and Germany Gen 
eraUy those regions of the wotfd which have poor land littl^ 
coal and few minerals do not have much chance to grow in 
population or to share m the matenal advantages of life Eng 
land has about the same land surface as does Sweden but 
England s population is about 45 million, while Sweden has a 
population of 6 million anc^ is even declimng to 5 million m the 
near future Yet England enjoys a higher standard of hvmg than 
Sweden because she has more abundant natural resources, was 
-the first to develop modem industry apd through her empire, 
her shippmg, and world commerce has benefited from the 
resources of great portions of the earth 
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The presence of abundant natural resources does not insure 
either a growing population or a high standard of living The 
million Indians who inhabited the present area of the United 
States when the white man arrived did not use our natural 
waterfalls as a source of power and in *his sense, the waterfalls 
played a limited role among the Indians Today in the Umted 
States as in western Europe inventions in chemistry electrical 
goods transportation and commumcation make new uses of our 
natural resources and thus serve to enrich and enlarge our popu 
lation 

The social orgamzation and the institutions of a people are 
also related to the size of population An area may be lacking in 
natural minerals, but if the people have developed a division of 
labor a money and credit system efficient laborers andanexten 
sive system of trade and commerce, the population may indeed be 
large Some scholars argue, too that an economy which is com 
petitive rather than monopolistic ensures a high level of produc 
tion The nature of the government and its relation to the eco 
nonuc setup has a bearmg on the size of the population We do 
not yet have the final answer as to the relative economic efficiency 
of a commumst fascist cooperative or a competitive economy 
It IS interesting to note however that population is a matter of 
national policy in the dictatorial nations 

Thus the size of a population and the standard of hving of 
people are influenced by natural and cultural resources Geo 
graphical conditions natural resources the development of 
mdustnsdism and the efficiency of the social economic orgamza 
tion influence both the number and the level of well being of the 
mhabitants of the various areas of the world 

BIRTHS DEATHS AND MIGRATION 

Births One reason why many people are interested in the 
question of population is because they have been alarmed by 
reports concerning the declining birth rate ^ The downward 
trend in birth rates m the Western world probably began in 
France among the prosperous people living in cities Then it 

1 Birthrate as here used is usually referred to as the crude birthrate or the 
number of births per 1000 population 
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spread to the remainder of western Europe and England The 
forces behind the decline in birth rates have been at work even 
in parts of the United States for nearly a century Some northern 
European nationss and regions in the Far East still have relatively 
high birth rates Germany s birth rate declined sharply after 
1398 and in 1938 it was 19 7 ^ However this rate shows an 
increase of more than three births per 1000 population since 
1933 This IS due apparently to the deliberate efforts of Hitler s 
go\ ernment On the other hand the attempt of fhe Fascist gov 
ernment to increase Italy s birth rate has met with failure 

The reasons for the fall in the birth rates are varied Some 
scholars explain the decline by the biological change m the 
fecundity (biological ability to p'-ocreate) of people though the 
likelihood of significant changes in this respect are slight The 
extent of sterility (biological inability to procreate) among city 
women is greater than among rural women but whether the 
difference is due to biological factors variations m disease diet 
or mode of life is still unknown Sociologists generally stress 
the cultural reasons for the declimfig birth rate Among these 
factors the postponement of marriage is of little importance for 
there were more early marriages in 1 930 than in 1 890 ® The wide 
dissemination of knowledge and extended use of birth control m 
recent years appears to be the major reason why the birth rate of 
the tJmted States in 1938 was only two thirds that of 1918 
However our farmers who constitute about one fourth of the 
population do not practice birth control extensively and m large 
cities sizable segmerts of the population oppose birth Control on 
religious or moral grounds Yet during the last decade the birth 
rate among the foreign born in America fell faster than it did 
for the native whites ^ Whether the birth rate on the farms will 
ever decline to that of the cities is a question On one hand, the 
farm seems a more wholesome place to rear children than the 
congested, smoky noisy city on the other hand farmers may 

Statist cal T ar Book of the Le gue of Nat ons 1938-1939 pp 42-44 

* Warren S Thompson Population Problems McGraw Hill Book Co Inc New 
York 1935 p 160 

Wm F Ogburn and Meyer F ISfilmkoff Sociology Houghton Mifflm Company 
Boston 1940 p 481 

^ Frank Lonmer and Frederick Osborn I^ynamm of Populat on The Macmillan 
Company New York 1938 p 48 
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come to realize more than they now do that greater opportunities 
can be given to fewer children 

The economic factor more than nativity as such has an 
influence on the birth rate In Chicago one study reveals that 
the foreign born whites who pay high rentals (at least $75 a 
month) have as low a birth rate as well to do native whites In 
contrast foreign born whites and native whites paying rentals 
of $30 or less have relatively high birth rates ^ The birth rate 
declines rapidly as the level of hving rises in all regions of the 
Umted States In the poorest rural areas of the country the 
number of births is so high that the population will more than 
replace itself The areas with the highest level of hving capable 
of supportir^ a large number of children produce so few children 
that their present population size can be maintained only by 
immigratipn 

Past experience shows that war has the effect of slowing up 
the birth rate The pre war year of 1940 in the United States 
witnessed a higher birth rate (17 9) than any year since 1931 
However during the early war years the birth rate was unusually 
high jumping to 18 9 in 1941 and reaching the high of 21 m 

1942 ^ This sudden increase may be accounted for by the war 
prospenty of these years, which m turn encouraged a large 
number of marriages In addition, many persons had the hope 
that marriage and children would be a cause for draft deferment 
It is expected that the birth rate will decline markedly by the etid 
of 1944 and during the remaining years of the war Using 
World War I as the basis for comparison a rise m the birth rate 
cannot be expected until the second and third post war years 
and even then adverse economic conditions would tend to keep 
the birth rate down 

Deaths Despite a falhng birth rate nearly a million persons 
have been added each year (recently) to our total population 
One explanation for this conditipft is the declme m the death 
rate® It is estimated that about 35 persons in every 1000 died 

1 Phihp M Hauser Differential Fertility Mortality and Net Reproduction in 
Chicago 1930 PhD Thesis University of Chicago Aug 1938 

® Wm F Ogbura (ed ) American Society m Wartime Umversity of Chicago Press 

1943 pp 25-26 ^ 

* Death rate as here used is usually referred to as the crude death rate or 
the number of deaths per 1000 population 
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each year in America about 1790 Today the death rate is about 
one third of this figure The chief gams m the reduced death 
rate have occurred among infants At one time m our history 
about 250 of every 1000 babies died in their first year of life This 
IS still true for Chile with its large Indian population Today in 
the United States the infant mortality rate (deaths of mfants 
under 1 year per 1000 live births) is imder 51 In New Zealand 
the record is only 35 * 

Medical science has played an important part m controlling 
the infectious and contagious diseases which were child death 
snatchers Improved sanitary conditions also brought better 
chances for survival In fact death rates have declmed for every 
year of life except at 60 years of age and older The big problem 
confronting medical science today is the relatively high death rate 
caused by the degenerative diseases heart disease cancer, and 
nephritis Table XV shows how the male mortality rate ranged 


TABLE XV 

Mortality Rates of Males per 1000 U S Registration Area 
1901 AND 1929-1931 ^ 


Age 


renoa 

0 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

1901 

133 4 

27 


80 

10 6 

15 4 

28 6 

58 9 

133 5 

262 8 

1929-1931 

61 2 

1 5 


39 

69 

14 0 

29 0 

60 6 

133 1 

270 0 


at different ages for the periods 1901 and 1929-1931 For chil 
dren tj;ie decline m the death rate has been more than 50 per cent 
during the same period The rate has been lowered considerably 
m the middle ages (15-45 years) though the death rates at these 
ages have always been relatively low In the very old ages the 
death rate has shown a slight rise ^ 

The decline m the death rate can be dramatically illustrated by 
the increasing expectation of life ^ This trend is shown m Fig 1 8 
Especially important is the steep rise in the expectation of life at 

1 From Wm F Ogbum and M F Nimkoff Sociology Houghton MiflSm Go 
New York 1940 p 488 Adapted from Louis I Dublin and Alfred J Lotka 
Length of Life The Ronald Press Company New York 1936 p 68 Table 12 

2 Expectation of hfe as here used refers to the number of years an average child 
can expect to live if he has survived to the age of one year 
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birth Even during the early war years 1940 to March 1, 1943, 
the only section of the nation which actually increased in civilian 
population was the West — by 5 1 per cent The North de 
creased 4 1 per cent, and the South decreased 1 6 per cent ^ 



For white males at birth at age 20 at age 40 and at age 60 Massachusetts 
1789-1931 and estimated future trend From National Resources Committee 
Problems of a Changing Populat on p 22 

In 1850, the average baby boy could hope to hve only 40 years 
but this was lengthened to 46 years by 1900 and to 59 years by 
1930 ® When the fathers of our college students were of college 
age in the decade 1910 to 1920 they could expect to hve 43 to 

1 Phihp Hatiser Chai^mg Markets Changes of a Geographic Nature m War 
Tune with Some Consideration of Post War Population Prospects of Metropohtan 
Areas Bureau of the Census Washington D C 

® National Resources Comnuttee Pioblems of a Changug Papula lan pp 22-23 
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45 mo e \ca s Todav tne 20 year old youth can hope for 47 to 
48 more years of life Women have a slightly higher expecta 
tion of life than men (3 years more) The highest ranking states 
are m rural areas where despite lower standards in sanitation 
public healtn services and medical care a person can expect 
to live longer than the city dweller The expectation of life m 
New Zealand m 1931 was 65 vears for males and about 68 for 
females 

It IS to be expected that one of the influences of war will be an 
increased death late During World War I the annual death 
rate for the countries involved was increased about 25 per cent 
and about 6 per cent for the United States ^ Stating this in an 
other wav, about 40 000 000 persons would have died if there 
had been no war and that as a result of the w ar 50 000 000 
died It is estimated that during 1942 the death rate for the 
warring nations increased about 25 per cent which approximates 
the rate during the first W^orld War ® 

Pop;Lilation Growth The births and deaths of our present 
population are the significant factors which will determine the 
future size of the population Though the death rate for most 
ages has declined during the last number of years the drop in 
the death rate is coming to a halt In fact the death rate is 
expected to rise The reason for this is that a large proportion of 
children survi\e to maturity when the death rate is relativelv 
high It appears then that the fall in the birth rate is the most 
important factor m influencing our population size In the eight 
years 1921-1928 2 200 000 more babies were born than in the 
next eight year period ending with 1936 These persons will 
become of marriageable age by 1945 and were it not for the 
war, we could expect a slight upturn in the number of births at 
that time 

It must be emphasized that the birth and death rates thus far 
cited are deceptwe as indicators of future population size Nat 
ural increase (the difference between the birth rate and death 
rate) is affected also by the pioportion of persons of different 
ages Thus Gary Indiana was a place of rapid growth when 
Its inhabitant::> were mainly young adults and consequently its 

^ Wm F Ogburn (ed ) American Society in Wartime p 4 

2 Ibid p 4 76 d p 6 
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birth rate was high and its death rate low Such a condition 
however could not remain long because many children were 
bom and people became older One student of population 
shows ^ that the crude birth rate (number of births per 1000 
population) in the United States was 18 7 in 1930 The crude 
death rate was 10 8 These %ures seemmgly mdicate a growing 
popuflation in view of the natural increase (or excess of births 
over deaths) per 1000 population of 7 9 However this is not 
the case Our population in 1930 contained a large proportion 
of middle aged persons' Applying the 1930 birth and death 
rates to a population composed of a normal number of young, 
middle aged, and old the birth and death rates m 1930 would 
both be 16 4 or a zero natural rate of increase 

The net reproduction rate is a good index of the ability of a 
population to replace itself * At the present tune the birth rate 
by ages of mothers in the United States is so low m comparison 
with the death rate, that the Umted States would be losing 
population each year instead of gainmg if there were not an 
excess of mothers of childbearing age, and a shortage of old 
people a aisproportion that is not likely to be maintained ® 
The net reproduction rate segregates the age factor and mdicates 
what the fertility of women of childbearing ages would be if the 
age distribution were stable Thus for the United States the net 
reproduction rate in, 1 936 was 0 947 This means that our 
population IS actutiUy decreasing by 53 persons per thousand 
over a period of 28 years or at the rate of 1 8 per thousand in one 
year That i^ to say, while the Umted States is gaimng nearly 
one million persons each year if the large proportion of young 
adults due to minugration were removed there would have 
actually been a loss of 234,000 persons in 1936 Figure 19 con 
tains the net reproduction rates for the major nations of the 
world It shows that the southern European nations and Japan 
are replacing themselves, while northern and western Europe 
and the Umted States are bel6w the replacement point 

ijBemard D Kairpmos The Differential True Rates of Groiyth of the White 
Population in the United States and Their Pixibable Effects on the Gfeneral Growth 
of Populatton Ammcm Joumed of Sociology XLIV 261 Sept 1938 

®When 100 mothers produce enough girl babies who in turn become 100 
mothers the population is said to mamtain itself and to have a net reproduction 
rate of 1 0 * Ogbum and Nimkoff Sociology pp 497-498 
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Cities are notable for their failure to reproduce their popula 
tions The rural aifeas are the breeding grounds of the na 
tion the cities are the consumers of population New York 
and Chicago grew by about 25 per cent dunng the decade 
1920-1930 The 1940 Census data reveal that New York grew 



Adapted from FGpvlation Indtx Apnl 1939 

only 6 per cent dunng the last decade and Chic^os popu 
lation remained about stationary Philadelphia Pittsburgh, 
St Louis San Francisco Boston, and Cleveland were among 
the large cities which lost population Washmgton D C , and 
Los Angeles were the only two large cities showing substantiail 
increases in the last decade The rapid growth of our large 
cities appears to have come to an end but this does not neces 
sanly mean that the small aties and towns will henceforth be 
the centers of attraction for migrants Rather it may mean a 
loosening up of our great cities and a contmued growth of the 
suburbs and satellite cities along their penpberies 

Migration Since the first World War the restrictions on 
free immigration have altered a major source of our population 
growth From an annual average of 400 000 in the middle 
decades of the nineteenth century, the annual number of 
immigrants rose above the million mark m the early years of 
this century Then starting in 1921 we passed various laws 
aiming - to limit the number of immigrants An act passed irx 
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1929 limited the number to about 150 000 annualK irom the 
quota countries ^ This restriction did not apply to Canada 
Mexico Cuba, Haiti, countries of Central and South America 
or to United States dependencies During the last decade for 
the first time in oui history more people left the country than 
entered — by approximately 50 000 



Fig 20 Net Migration of Native White Population since Birth 
From National Resources Committee Probl ms of a Chan tng Population p 84 


Yet, migration within the United States is still an active force 
servmg to influence the distnbution of the population There 
have been two mam movements in the migration of people 
between different areas in this country The first movement was 
the historical pattern and is shown in the map in Fig 20 Here 
we see the thick waves movmg from the eastern coast directly 
west — across the Alleghenies into the Ohio Valley, and the 
rolling plains of the middle central states — jumpng to the 

1 The quota pnuciple was embodied in the National Ongins Act of 1929 which 
limited the total nuqjber of immigrants who might be admitted in one year to 
153 714 to be apportioned among the vanous European countnes in proportion to 
the national of the i^mencan people in 1920 In essence the quota 

immigration laws gave preference to the stocks representing the first settlers or 
earliest immigrants from north and northwest Europe and limited the number of 
the so called newer immigrants from south and east Europe 
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Pacific coast and 'finally bevond the Mississippi River The 
1940 Census indicates that the Far West grew the fastest of all 
the regions in the United States The historical practice of 
moving west is thus continuing The second and most recent 
movement was the cross current type to the industrial and 
commercial sections notablv in the Middle Atlantic Great 
Lakes southern New England and the Pacific areas Bv 1930 
about one fourth of the native whites and Negroes were living 
outside of the states in which they were born The rapid tempo 
of wartime industrial activity during the period 1941 to the 
spring of 1943 also increased migration to metropolitan regions 
especially those located in the West and the South People 
moved into the highly developed manufacturing centers and 
even to the smaller ones which had been undergoing rapid 
industrialization 

It IS still difficult to say what the pattern of migration is 
When the data of the 1940 Census are published more complete 
iniormation will be available because the question Where 
did you reside on April 1 1935^ has been included However * 
certain features of internal migration are known The character 
of the community is important in determining which sex 
migrates For example males tend to migrate to mining lum 
bering and heavy industries areas Females are attracted to 
diversified and light industries areas, and to old and wealthier 
cities where domestic service emplovment is available Persons 
in the ages 15-45 are the chief migrants These persons are 
usually spurred by ambition and have the energy to move 
Single persons rather than married folks in this age group are 
the usual migrants and of the married migrants those without 
children are most numerous 

Distance is also important in the movement of population 
In the United States most migration is for a short distance 
Moreover people do not ordinarily migrate from farms directly 
to large metropolitan cities Usually the process involves several 
steps The farm migrant goes to a village thence to a town 
city and finally to a large city 

In recent decades the dominant feature of migration in the 
United States has been the cityward movement This means 
that economic motives have played the major role in internal 
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roigration It was the search for new land in past generations 
that led to the peopling of the nation Starting some decades 
ago the search for more highly paid jobs resulted in the con 
centration in industnal and commercial cities In 1790, not a 

PROPORTION OF RURAL AND URBAN POPULATION 
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Fig 21 

From National Resources Committee Our Cities Th ir Role in the National 
Economy p 1 

smgle city m the Umted States had a population of more than 
50,000 inhabitants About one hundred years later, m 1880„ the 
city of one million persons appeared Today, the majonty of 
Americans live in cities The change in location of residence 
IS ihown m Fig 21 Undoubtedly the increased efficiency of 
agricultural production played a part in setting farmers on the 
move to the city It took nine farm families in 1787 to feed one 
city family By 1937, one farm family fed itself and seven city 
families ^ 

During the depression years, 1930-1934, the rush of farm 
fc&s to the cities was slowed down Some people believe that 
the net migration durmg the early 1930’s was in favor of the 
^ Consumers Guide Washington DC IV 13 Mar 193B 
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farms Actually the cityward migration continued during 
these years with a net migration of more than half a million 
to the cities and villages ^ Yet it is true that many city unem 
ployed returned to their farm relatives and many farm boys 
and girls who wanted, to escape the drudgery and low incomes 
of farms had to postpone their plans The 1940 Census shows 
that for the first time in our history, cities have not grown faster 
than farms villages and towns 

Internal migration bnngs certam problems California for 
example is a composite of divergent ways of life with 2 ^ million 
of its residents born elsewhere m the United States and its one 
million foreign born as compaired to its two million natives 
The proportions are even greater lii the North Atlantic states 
and for most large cities In South Carolina on the other hand 
the population in 1930 was composed almost wholly of natives 
of that state In places where new people are const^tlv arriv 
mg difierent ideas and modes of life are introduced Life here 
IS bound to be more complex and to present more problems of 
adjustment than m areas where migration is negligible 

The farm population bears the expense of reanng and educat 
mg. many children who move to the city when they come of 
age and are able to repay in productive work Thus a lai^e 
amoimt of rural wealth is transferred to cities Furthermore the 
loss of rural population has made empty shells of some rural 
institutions The cityward movement of young oeople has left 
many rural institutions depleted of membership The tone of 
commumty life has been determined largely by children and 
elderly folks The absence of associations which appeal to the 
, middle aged persons m turn encourages further migration The 
' necessity of maintaimng certain commumty services and associa 
tions in the face of a loss of wealth and potential members means 
a lower standard of efficiency 

Another group of migrants the transients increased greatly 
during the depression There were at least a million of them by 
1933 mainly made up of young single persons from the states 
east of the Mississippi The transients traveled from city to city 
m search of employment though in memy instances their move 
ments were random People leave their homes for areas of 

^ National Resources Committee Problems of a Changmg Population p 9 
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greater opportimities which sometimes turn out to be imaginary 
Furthermore the depression brought a changed attitude on the 
part of the cities towards these migrants Unemployment in 
creased and rehef needs mounted In 1935 the Federal govern 
ment made local governments lesponsible for direct relief 
and cit es responded by removing the welcome sign to migrants 
In fact the posting of guards on the borders of Califorma and 
Florida brought to a close the era of freedom of internal piigra 
tion Hereafter people 'who wished to migr^ite would have to 
prove their self support 

Whether or not the healthier and more intelligent farmers are 
city bound is debatable One group maintains that the attrac 
^tion of the best elements from the farms reminds one of 
fished out ponds populated chiefly by bullheads and suckers ^ 
Those who hold the opposite point of view conclude that 
there is no valid evidence that migration to the cities is selective 
in the sense that the cities attract m a much greater proportion 
those who are better physically, vitally mentally morally or 
socially and leave in the country those who are poorer in all 
these respects ^ One study claims that the better trained and 
educated persons tend to migrate from the farms to the cities ^ 
Another study shows that Negroes who migrate from southern 
to'wns and cities to the northern cities do npt have more in 
telligence than those who do not migrate ^ It is also known that 
cities have a high proportion of the mentally deficient as well 
as those of high intelligence However unless the social and 
economic conditions of farm life are mCproved the develop 
ment in communication may make rural urban migration more 
selective than i has been 

QUALITATIVE ASPECTS OF POPULATION 

Thus far attention has been directed largely to the numerical 
aspects of population gro'w th Of equal if not of greater impoi 

A Ross quoted m National Resources Comnuttee Problem;^ of a Chang rg 
Population p 111 

® P Sorokin and C C Zimmerman quoted in ibtd pp 111-112 

® Noel P Gist and Carroll D Clark Intelligence as a Selective Factor m Rural 
Urb^n Migration American Journal of Sociology vol XLIV pp 36—58 July 1938 

^ Otto Klineberg Negro Intelligence and Selective A^isration Columbia University 
Press New York 1935 
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tance is the consideration of the potentialities of a population 
Yet the field of the qualitative effects of population changes is 
beset with prejudice and lack of sufficient evidence It appears 
that we are in the beginning stage in the definition and measure 
ment of physical and mental factors influencing vitality and 
personality Furthermore more must be knowm of environ 
mental conditions affecting individual and group development 
Eugenics Some students of population believe that the great 
number of misfits are lowering the vitality and quality of our 
people Eugemes is a program designed on one hand to breed 
a type of person who would possess certain quahties and on 
the other hand to eliminate the unfit by preventmg them from 
reproduemg The eugemcists believe that the high fertihty of 
the families living on the margin of decent subsistence subjects 
a large number of children in each succeeding generation to 
the blightmg effects of poverty Worst of all ei;^emcists feai 
the reproductive tendencies of persons who are mentally dt 
ficient diseased oi physically defective 

The mentally deficient or feebleminded (treated in a sub 
sequent chapter) constitute a small portion of our population 
perhaps 1 to 5 per cent Only 100 000 feebleminded persons 
are institutionalized but this number is undoubtedly a smill 
portion of the mentally deficient Present studies and researches 
indicate that hereditary factors play a very important pairt in 
causing mental deficiency Of course the death rate is very 
high for the worst cases m early life and the institutionalization 
of many of these persons cuts down their reproductive rates 
Mental disease is even a more baffling and poignant problem 
However the causes of mental breakdown are still obscure 
About 60 per cent of all hospital beds are occupied by 500,000 
mental czises ‘ At least another million to a million and a ha’f 
persons in the general population are afflicted with one of the 
various types of mental disease The eugemcists point to an 
increasing proportion of the menttiUy diseased in the general 
population but neither the rate of increase nor even the dis 
tribution of mental disease is defimtely established 

We are told that the poorest fourth of our population will 
furnish half of the population m the next generation This is 

1 National Resources Comnuttee Problems of Changing Populat on p 13 
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taken to mean that the less fit are becoming more numerous 
Families with the highest mcomes, superior education^ and 
many opportumties have on the average fewer children than 
families with meager economic and cultural resources Families 
in which the father is in the professions or m business and clerical 
occupations on the average do not replace themselves In 
contrast, poor families have large families ^ The reproductive 
rates among the foreign born whites and the Negroes are also 
higher than those for the native white population although the 
differences are tending to disappear 

Despite the lack of precise knowledge of the nature of mental 
ability and the conditions that influence its development there 
is much popular mterest in the relationship between birth rates 
and intelligence A high level of intelligence is dqemed a 
desirable individual and social goal and an essential in the 
quality of a people Children making high intelligence scores 
usually come from small sized families Yet families with im 
beciles and idiots are no larger than families with children of 
normal intelligence Among college graduates there is little- 
relationship between intellectuality and their family size as such 
Undoubtedly for a large number of families the meager oppor 
tumties for personal development constitute a drag on our 
cultural advancement 

The negative program of the eugenic movement is to elimi 
nate the ^unfit There is no doubt that sterilization of known 
mental defectives will cut down on the number of such persons 
in the succeeding generations yet the problem is not so easily 
solved H S Jennings the eminent biologist believes that the 
great majonty of feebleminded persons in the next generation 
will be produced by parents who are themselves normal in 
intelligence ^ Sterilization, then as a method of weeding out 
the imfit would take several thousand years Again there is the 
practical difficulty of determimng feeblemindedness among the 
many borderline cases We do not have precise measurements 
or techniques to embark upon such a plan in an extensive way 

The positive program of the eugenicists is to encourage the 

1 National Resources Coixiimttee Problems of a Changing Population p 139 

^ Herbert S Jennings The Biological Basis of Human Mature W W Norton & 
Company Inc New York 1930 
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fit to reproduce their kind so that the population of the future 
will be heavily weighted with them On this score the biologists 
are almost silent We know a great deal about the breeding of 
certain physical traits in horses and cattle — even among plants 
but precious little is known about breeding human beings 
Assuming that we did know much more sigmficant questions 
arise What traits are to be desired^ Who is to be the judge m 
the selection of these traits^ When we ask Who are the superiors^ 
the answer is vague From epoch to epoch and society to society 
the traits of the elite have varied The militarist would want to 
breed strong men The teacher would prefer persons of superior 
mental ability The autocrats would probably prefer the meek 
rather than teachers The churchman would stress the breeding 
of moral and spiritual traits Even if it could be decided what 
traits were desirable we would still be faced with the difficult 
task of determining how these traits could be passed on 

Euthenics Some people regard heredity as a relatively umm 
portant factor in human development especially ^since so little 
deliberate control can be exercised over the breeding of the hu 
man stock m our kind of society This view does not oppose the 
notion that the constitutional make up of some few individuals 
will predispose them to a life of mediocritv and dependency re 
gardless of their opportumties Rather it is the belief that life 
opportumties for individual development should be extended to 
a larger part of the population In this w ay potential contribu 
tions to the common good from millions of poor persons with 
talent can be realized Unequal opportunities represent a 
tragic and obvious waste of human resources Ameliorative 
social action, in form of employment opportumties educational 
facilities more stimulating family life and adequate health 
provisions^ can do much to advance our culture 

Individuals obviously differ in talent and achievement An 
individual may have a born talent for doing intricate mathe 
matics but environmental conditions especially the training 
he will receive determine his achievements in the field of mathe 
matics Moreover the attempt to explain these differences b> 
hereditary or environmental forces is now being shelved A.t 
all points individual and group charattenstics are influenced 
by biological and en\ ironmental factors operating together 
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Physical anthropologists have shown that the physical tiaits 
usually considered most fixed such as bodily form and height 
may be modified by environmental influences ^ It has been 
clearly established that social heritage plays a role in the de 
termination of intelligence and personality ® Differences in 
nutrition family life education occupational ppportumties 
and other social forces are always intertwined with the opera 
tion of genetic factors Thus caution must be exercised in 
making any generalizations concerning the importance of 
hereditary and environmental forces on human development 

URBAN AND RURAL DIFFERENCES 

The population composition of the city is m marked contrast 
to that of the country Among the more distmguishmg biological 
factors between urban and rural populations are age and sex 
while the major cultural differences are nativity and occupa 
toons 

Age DiflFerences Yoimg adults tend to concentrate m our 
cities while the old (over sixty five) and the young (under 
twenty) predominate in the countiy The modem city has been 
created largely by the industrial revolution and it is no wonder 
that the city is the “symbol of economic opportunities Thus 
ambitious persons in the pnme of life seek the city However, 
cities vsiry among themselves, as to age composition In cities 
along the Pacific coast there are comparatively few children and 
many aged persons while cities in the South show the opposite 
picture Within the orbit of the large cities the outlying areas 
show an age composition much like that of our rural regions 
On the other hand the central areas of the large city reflect the 
typical age composition of our cities 

Sex DiflFerences Country yyomen who do not marry usually 
migrate to the city where self support is possible As a lesult 
Our cities contain more women than men while our rural areas 

^ Franz Boas Changes in the Bod ly B'orm of Descendants of Immigrants Columbia 
t)|]^versity Press iNew York 1912 

^WxllxamF OgburnandM F Nimkoff Sociology Chaps 1 H H Newman 
F N Freeman and K J Holzmger^ Twins A Study of Heredity and Enpvronment 
University of Chicago Press Chicago 1937 E W Burgess ed Personality and the 
Soctbl Group University of Chicago Press Chicago 1929 
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are characteristicall\ male This is not tiue of our largest cities 
where the sex ratio is in fa\or of males The explanation for this 
IS the presence in the large cities of many foreign born males 
who have left their families behind Many of these persons 
hope to return to heir native lands with a small fortune or to 
save enough money to pax for the boat passage of their spouse^ 
Women are especiallx numerous in our southern cities, while 
the western cities haxe me largest pioportion of males The 
proportion of males in satellite cities declines with the distance 
from the large city 

Nativity DiflFerences People from eveiy walk of life and 
every corner of the world have come to the city Indeed the 
city has been regarded as the melting pot ol races and cul- 
tures In America the foieign born and then offspring are con 
ceno-ated m the urban area«i It is common to regard the large 
city as a series of cultuial islands oi colonies of the most 
diverse social backgrounds Chicago has more Polish persons 
than any city in what was formerly Poland and New York has 
morfe Italians than most cities in Italy 

In cities of more than 1 000,000 population the foreign bom 
and their children make up nearly two thirds of the population 
This proportion declines as the size of the city decreases nntil 
m the rural areas five sixtn^ of the population are native whites 
of native parentage The nativ'e whites have been increasing 
their proportion m the middle sized cities (2^ 000-30^000) 
and by 1930 thev made up about half of the population of these 
cities In fact the preponderance of foreign stock is less pro 
nounced today than ever before More than half of our city 
people are native white whereas in 1870 only one fourth were 
native white In rural areas on the other hand the popula 
tion has continued to be predominantly native white of native 
parentage 

The Negroes have also flocked to our cities The greatest 
migration wave of Negroes from the South to the northern cities 
came during and after the first World War Negroes constitute 
a decreasing part of the total population Representatives of 
other racial and ethnic groups such as the Orientals and the 
Mexicans are also to be found in our cities It is apparent then 
that one major characteristic of the urban dweller is his 
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dissimilarity to his fellow townsmen Never before m the 
history of the world have great groups of people so diverse in 
social background been thrown together m such close contacts 
as m the cities of America The typical American city, there 
fore, does not consist of a homogeneous body of citizens but 
of human bemgs with the most diverse cultural backgrounds 
often speaking different languages, following a great variety 
of customs habituated to different modes and standards of 
hving, and showing only m varying degrees the tastes, the 
beliefs and the ideals of their native feUow city dwellers ^ 

Occupational Differences The countty continues to play its 
ti:aditional role as the home of the farmers The city, on the 
other hand is the ' workshop of American civilization Most 
of the mdustrial estabhshments wage earners, and salaried 
officers and employees are found in the city The bulk of manu 
factured products and commercial distnbutmg centers are con 
centirated m the great cities 

Gener2iUy a laiger proportion of the adult urban population 
is employed than is the case with the rural population How- 
ever, children are more of an economic asset on farms than 
they are in the cities Not only is the urban world the *great 
employer, but the types of occupations in which aty and 
country people eng^e also differ Those employed m trade 
and in clerical service are more numerous in large cities than 
m the rural areas and small cities Moreover, the large cities 
favor the small business man jand others who are self employed 
In fact. It appears that only the larger cities can support the 
professional workers especially the artists In the city the bulk 
of workers are concentrated m the ages eighteen to thirty-nme 
years while workers in rural areas are more evenly distributed 
throrghout the various age groups Fmally, the aty wprker is 
faced with a shorter working life than the man in the country 
In this sense the economic security of the coimtry worker is 
hi^er than that of the city man tihough the city offers a greater 
variety of vocational and a:onomic opportunities 

^National Resources Committee Our Cities Hmr Role in ihe National Economy 
U S Government Printing Office Washington DC p 10 
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* POPULATION PROBLEMS 

Increasing Population The population of the world has 
been growing rapidl\ during the past three hundred years If 
the population were to continue to grow at the same rate m 
the next three hundred \ears, as it has in the last century, there 
would be more than eight billion persons To some people a 
continued growth is Icjoked upon as a tr^edy The picture 
they draw is that of a smadal race between the number and 
the welfare of people 

In the early nmeteenth century, one famous writer, Th omas 
Malthus believed that a growth of population would result in 
mass starvation and rmsery Today we know that Malthus 
observations were not extensive enough because he thought 
that a standard of living is a function of only two variables — 
population and food supply In modem times the application 
of saence and invention to food production has forestalled the 
day of reckonmg Furthermore our inventions have trans 
formed mnumerable minerals mto material goods New uses 
for our natural resources are being found constantly The 
development of economic agenaes and institutions has also 
multiplied the material welfare of our people Today, we no 
longer think of the welfare of a population only m terms of the 
food*supply but also by the many other material goods which 
a century before were unknown Moreover, today through 
storage and transportation facihties the supply of one area can 
be made available to others 

In the history of America population growth supphed the 
basis for a remmkable expansion of economic activity The 
expainsion of our numbers stimulated the opemng up of new 
areas the use of a host of rmnerals, of hitharto unutilized sources 
of power, and the establishment of many new mdustnes Many 
Americans found their ptoperty located along the Imes of popu 
lation advance or their new businesses catering to a growing 
market and they have thus enjoyed the most privileged economic 
position in the world Even the American wage earners to some 
degree shared these economic advant^es m areas servmg 
J growing populations It is not diflScult to appreaate then 
why an increasmg population has been considered a normal 
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charactenstic of a people Thus it appears that population 
expansion in relatively recent tunes has not been ojnsidered 
a problem However in some parts of the world an increasing 
population may be related to the problem of population pres 
sure This topic will be considered in the next section of this 
chapter 

Declimng Population That we are approaching a stationary 
or even a declmmg population comes as a surpnse or a shock to 
most Americans For the first time m our history we are witness 
ing a reversal of a long record of mcreasmg numbers When 
the day of the census draws near we realize that the size of a 
community is a matter of local pnde Cities and towns try to 
outdistance one another m growth, and the probability of 
merely a small gam m population is viewed as an actual loss 
Census recounts are demanded and political boundaries are 
widened m order to show a growth in numbers Within the 
next three years, as more aspects of the 1940 Census data are 
released, m any speeches and written articles will carry a pessi 
mistic note about our declimng population 
> Historically our nation has been a youthful one The tradi 
tion of population expansion has been accompanied by an atti 
tude of optimism A reflection of this spirit has been our eager 
ness to try new inventions of all kinds — techmcal and social 
With the slackemng and maturation of our population *bon 
servatism and a greater resistance to social change might 
result ' 

Those persons who seU goods, or own real estate, or wish to 
enhance our national glory through the military might of in 
creased man power are unhappy about the news of a stationary 
or contracting population Relatively speaking, Ipusmess men 
have had an easy time,^of keeping their doors open With an 
ever mcreasmg stream of new customers, profits were more or 
less assured An increased volume of sales meant economies m 
production and the cost of selling goods Busmess became 
geared to an ever mcreasmg market With a slowmg down of 
pur growth in numbers, the business speculations of the past 
will be hazardous Busmess “mistakes” will not be so easy to 
cova: up as they were m an era of expandii^ markets More 
bankruptaes may be expected, as is mdicated m the history of 
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France after the first World War The chances to stage a come 
back m business will not be as bright as in the past 

The mciease in the proportion and number oi older people 
ought change bujmg habits One expert states that \oung 
people are the ones who set up the new household requiring 
household eqmpment of all sorts, and producing children who 
wdl need everything from diapers to college education ^ 
Recreational supply compames will shift to a new clientele and 
are wise to anticipate a decline in the demand for baseballs 
and an increase in the demand for golf balls Perhaps adver 
tismg will change its copy appeal However, the age distnbu 
bon and size of our population will not change overmght As 
our population growth slackens, business can make its adjust 
ments gradually to a contracting market In fact tne business 
men who sell luxury goods such as fur coats and automobiles 
may not suffer at all from a smaller population if wages and 
salaries are mcreased and more widely dismbuted 

The traditional rise m real estate values was virtually caused 
by our increasing population A man could make a fortune by 
ownmg a piece of land which developed mto the central business 
district or the better residential areas The dechne m the rate 
of population growth and the slackening of city growth will tend 
to depress urban land values Even rural land values will tend 
to dechne because of increased mechanization and efficiency of 
agricultural production 

Population changes may be expected to influence the oppor 
tuiuty for employment Perhaps the average workingman will 
be better off with a stationary or declmmg population Yet the 
estimates for 1970 indicate that the number of persons in the 
productive ages fifteen to forty five, wfll increase m total 
This will be offset partly by a declining number of youths who 
at the present time add more than one half million new recruits 
to the labor market aimually The dechne in the number of 
children has already been felt by the milk industry, where the 
laborers face the prospect of further unemployment In addi 
tion the speed required m fire new industries has resulted in the 

1 \ Van Vlissingen The World s Greatest Fact (an mterview with General 
R. E Wood) Forbes Magaz ne May 1 1940 p 12 

® National Resources Comm ttee Problems of a Changin Population p 25 
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policy to hire young persons The older workers will find it 
increasingly difficult to secure employment For elderly women 
^e situation wdl be even worse for there are few jobs for them 
now 

In the past the formation of a relatively large volume of 
capital was involved m the maintmance of employment and 
the functioning of our econormc order ^ In the last half of the 
nineteenth century fully 60 per cent of new capital was due to 
an increasmg population With the turn of "the new century, 
opportumties for capital mvestmenl in the development of fron- 
tier territory disappeared, but an additional forty five milhon in 
population and the creation of new mdustries such as the 
automobile industry afforded outlets for capital With the 
cessation of population grovyrth in sight an important avenue 
for capital investment is being closed, but newly developed 
mdustries migh t be substitutes Candidates for such a role are 
in building construction, such as prefabricated inexpensive 
housing, air conditiomng umts, and the plastics If the prospect 
for continued capital investment by pnvate builders does not 
' meet up with expectations the government might make m 
creased public investments, such as in housing park and recrea- 
tional facihties constmctioh of bridges, roads, and puolic build- 
mgs and military and navjd e^enditures for national defense 
Yet if our low fertihty and small ifnimgration trends contmue 
the investment problem will tend to become acute In previous 
decades due to the pressure of population, a third to one half of 
all capital investment was devoted to residence and busmess 
construction This picture will be changed unless new de- 
velopments appezir in buildmg activity 

We have noted that a declimng population will mean an 
increasing proportion of elders These changes will have marked 
effects upon the government It is probable that by 1970 more 
than half of the voters will be over forty five yeai^ of age Thus, 
legislation will likely be more influenced by the desires and atti 
tudes of tjte old Furthermore a growing number of old people 
wil affect our taxation system Vanous social security pay^ 
ments ■will moimt m total as more old people come into the 

^ Philip Hauser Some Implications for Capital Investment of the Population 
Changes in the 1940 Census Bureau of the Census Washington D C 1940 
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population If the government becomes a contributor towards 
old age insurance the tax bill of the nation will increase 
Older people might even vote themselves larger benefit pay 
ments, and listen more attentively to such proposals as the 
Townsend Plan 

A decline in our population will take place largely by a grad 
ual decrease in the numbers and proportion of children* A1 
ready we know that children are becommg scarce The enroll 
ment m our elementary schools is steadily declimng Accordmg 
to W L Austin Director of the Census In 1880 children 
under 5 years of age constituted 13 8 per cent of our popula 
tion Fifty years later — 1930 — they were only 9 3 per cent 
In 1930 58 8 per cent of the total families had no chil 

dren under 10 years of age and 38 8 had none under 
21 ^ For some years this situation has been a point of attention 

in many sections in Europe and it is common to see such news 
captions as A Nation Without Touth It may be, on the other 
hand, that this shift will bring a new attitude towards youth 
Possibly an enlightened view will emerge which regards adoles 
cence as a period of development and education What changes 
might appear in the personality makeup of the only child are 
still not clear though there may be a greater tendency towards 
an unstable personality 

The National Resources Planning Board^s Comimttee on 
Problems of a Changing Population is inchned to regard the popula 
tion trend as beneficial to the life of the nation Their analysis 
of the transition from an increasing to a stationary or decreas- 
ing population leads them to state ' It insures the continuance 
of a favorable ratio of population to natural resources 
This supplies the material basis for a high level of living if these 
resources are used wisely and if cultural conditions are favorable 
to initiative and cooperative endeavor ^ At any rate our 
people will witness a change of economic pohtical and cultural 
life the emergence of new social problems but also the pros- 
pect of more rational planmng and the possibilities of orderly 
progress 

1 W L Austin Background of the 1940 Census Bureau of the Census Wash 
mgton I> C 1940 

* National Resources Committee Problems of a Changing Population p 7 
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Population Pressure A frequent explanation given for the 
aggressive and warlike attitudes of certain nations is population 
pressure ^ By pressure it is meant that a relationship exists 
whereby the basic economic resources (transportation facilities, 
methods of providmg goods and services extent of natural 
resources, and the known possibilities or new economic develop 
ments of an area) are insufficient to support the existing popula 
tion Japan s invasion of Chma, and Germany s annexation of 
Czechoslovakia and much of Poland were supposed to be 
largely caused by the needs for livmg space which only addi 
tional lands could satisfy However, population pressure as 
such, is not a cause but is merely an excuse for war If people 
can be made to feel or think that their insecurities and problems 
require geographic expansion, population pressure serves the 
purpose of m aking people feel that war is a necessary instrument 
for their welfare Population pressure must also be judged in 
relation to the relative absence of pressure in other areas, 
especially neighboring areas People may live in poverty and 
still not feel that their condition can be remedied by acqmrmg 
new land Java is overcrowded and poor, but the Javanese 
have come to accept then life as it is It is important to observe 
that at the same time that the governments of Germany and 
Italy have been clamoring for more of the world s territory 
because of their own overcrowdmg they have made every effort 
to raise their birth rates 

Historically societies have tried to counteract population 
pressure by cutting down on the birth rate (\tz abortions) or 
increasing the death rate (viz , infanticide) In modem times 
birth control has limited the number of offspnng and the 
death rate will rise as the population matures in age Popula 
tion pressure may be relieved through emigration, technological 
advance, and through trade Yet, some nations discourage 
emigration because they believe that numbers will strengthen 
their military status and their ability to secure new resources 
Duiing times of war trading as a method o!^ expanding resources 
is hazardous and subject to immediate stoppage Some nations 
haie come to regard as unfair the condition whereby their 

•Warren S Thompson Danger Spots m World Papidatwn Alfred A Knopf Inc 
New York 1929 
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neighbors enjoy more natural resources and a favorable trade 
There has been a race therefore to expana tne mihtarv might 
of the nation so that this unequal distribution of material goods 
can be changed As a result, emphasis is usualh placed on 
numerical might and on the creation of a war econom\ In 
this wa national policv might actually cause a greater degree 
of population pressure though the original purpose is to remedy 
the maladjustment 

Undoubtedly in some parts of the world for example in China 
Inaia Japan Java and Egypt, overpopulation oi population 
pressure is a factor in mass poverty The United States as a 
whole however, is not overpop dated m comparison to othei 
nations Yet pressure of population m relation to the present 
use of economic resources is already a factor m causmg chronic 
povertv for some agncultural mming ana forest areas in this 
country 

The natural resources of an area, its population size loca 
tion and technologv may have reached a point at which a 
relatively high level of livmg is possible but economic imbalance 
may exist because the various parts of the economy are badiv 
adjusted During the period of the dislocations mass unem 
ployment and severe need may result Uowever m this situa 
tion population pressure is not caused by the basic dispantv m 
the relation of numbers of people to resources 

Population pressure may be due to the maladjustment of 
population to resources which is caused bv the exhaustion of 
the natural resources on which the 1 velihood of a region or 
nation depends This condition now marics tl e Great Lakes 
cutover region of nortnem Michigan Wisconsin and Mmne 
sota At one time the fo-ests of this area vielded great wealth 
and pro\ ided emplovment to many Todav the area is stripped 
of Its forests because of rapid exploitation and failure to reforest 
the area As the land was cleared employment in the lumber 
ing industrv decreased Settlers turned to agriculture as a 
livelihood but the land was unfit for cultivation and a sub 
sistence level or living resulted Todav there a^-e many isolated 
farm houses in this region and the opportunities for emplo^ 
ment are scarce The relief of population pressure in this region 
depends upon The development and application of a long t me 
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plym for the restoration of forests but in the meantime many 
people live m poverty Employment in the copper mdustry m 
the Great Lakes r^on is also decreasing because of the rela 
tively high costs of mmmg m areas whose best resources were 
skimmed off and because of the tendency of the copper mmmg 
mdustry to move on to more favorable areas m the West and 
Southwest 

Another maladjusted area m the Umted States is the Great 
Plains region, extendmg fix)m the Dakotas and Montana to 
northern Texas This is a region of sun and high wind and of 
little ram Originally, this area was a range country and 
later it developed mto a wheat farming region Dunrg the 
past decades erosion, oveigrazing, and reckless farmii^ have 
depleted much of the soil resources m this section Wheat 
plantmg robbed the soil of its sod covermg and the drotghts 
and dust storms took the lower layers of soil As a result, milhons 
of acres of farm land have been ruined, and many famihes were 
deprived even of bare hvmg essentials These families — the 
‘ Okies ’ among them — have been driven irom their home 
steads and are still treading their paths to the West Laige 
scale plans, based on soil conservation, are bemg formed to 
check the wastage in this area It is pstimated though that the 
development of a sound economy m this region will mvolve 
far reachmg changes m the present uses of the land and at best 
the area will support only two thirds of its present populatK^ 

There are other parts of our country m which suffenng has 
resulted from the effects of soil erosion In many areas intensive 
cultivation of slopes has caused the washing away of milhons of 
tons of topsoil The pressure of population which resulted is 
similar to that which occurred m the above mentioned eueas 
Throughout the agncultural and mineral areas an effort is 
bemg made to stop the wholesale destruction of our basic 
resources The programs which are emerging to meet these 
malac^ustments may require the moving of portions of our 
population from poor farm lands so that these lands might be 
shifted to forest development or pastoral uses 

Population pressure is also caused by conditions under which 
the characteristic occupations of an area and the number of 
people seeking the available jobs result m a relatively low level 
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of living Usually the areas of the extractive industries (agricul 
ture mining and forestry) are marked by this trait The 
Northwest Southwest and especially the Southeast have average 
per capita mcomes about one half that for the nation as a 
whole 

Among the farm population alone the average per capita 
income in the Southeast was $183 (in 1929) as compared to 
$818 in the Far West In fact the average productivity of the 
family in the Southeast was well below that of the average 
farmer in England ^ This situation is explamed m part by the 
fact that the Southeast has 40 per cent of the farm population 
but only 17 per cent of the total farm land This means, then 
that the area is also marked by a relatively high birth rate 
It is thought that the high reproduction rate of the area is a 
result of the low average income the lack of contacts with other 
areas, and the meager educational opportumties In fact 
during the depression yeairs 1930-1934 over half of the natural 
increase of the nation occurred in the states of the South and 
Northwest, which contained only one third of the total popu 
lation as the map in Fig 22 mdicates Other factors which 
limi t the opportumties for adequate hvmg m the farm lands of 
the South are the low quality of land backward agricultural 
methods and the distance to markets 

The bitummous coal mmmg areas of the Appalachian region 
show a si mil ar maladjustment Competmg fuels, such as oil, the 
use of more economical mmes and the mechanization of mimng 
have caused fewer opportumties for employment m this occupa 
tion The result is that many mining villages have been left 
stranded of a livelihood base and in other viU^es part time 
employment is common The attempt of mmers m this region to 
eke out a livelihood by farming tends to create other problems 
for the agncultural resources of the region are insufficient to sup 
port even the present farm population 

Thus population pressure is a condition which is created by 
the trend In birth dnd death rates the nature of migration of 
people and the economic resources of an area In addition 
population pressure results from the conception people come to 
form of the level of livmg to which they are entitled In some 

1 National Resources Committee Problems of a Changing Population p 43 
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instances these conceptions make existing life conditions mtol 
erable and may be used as the excuse for aggression towards 
other nations 



Fig 22 Increase of Population 1930-1940 


F om Philip M Hauser Some Implications for Capital Investment of the Popu 
lation Changes Revealed in the 1940 Census U S Rureau of the Census Wash 
ington D C 1940 


POPULATION POLICIES 

All modern nations have a population policy of sortie kmd 
These policies vary in details and m degree of explicitness but 
underlying all of them are the features of the ‘best size and 
quality We have noted the possible effects of a changing popu 
^ lation, and how an mcreasmg as contrasted to a decreasmg popu 
lation would, please different interest groups Yet, it is difficult 
to speak of a best population, because we inevitably get into 
the realm of standards of living and racial or other differences 
between people 

Concerning ourselves first with what constitutes the best 
s|;^e of a population the followmg items must be noted There 
hal^e been two mam routes by which our population has grown 

(1) the surplus of births over deaths, or natural increase and 

(2) immigration In Amenca, there has been no national policy 
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to control the birth and death rate except in the interests of the 
indnidual The thought has prevailed that births and deaths 
are not a proper realm for government attention but belong 
rather to the forces of fate or to individual fortune 

When more people learn that our rate of population growth is 
declining and have their prejudices aroused it might be ex 
pected that pressure will be placed on the go\ emment to stop the 
decline This has already occurred m some of the major nations 
of Europe In Germany and Italy for example the state pays a 
bonus for each birth or else monev is loaned to a couple con 
templatmg marriage and with each increase in the family part 
of the debt is canceled In the 1920 s in France the state or 
dered that the wage of a worker should be based in part upon the 
size of his family In the United States the single person or the 
childless married couple are penalized in the form of a relatively 
higher income tax Warren S Thompson an emment popula 
tion expert proposes that our govemmeftt encourage births by 
recognizing motherhood as a vocation and paying the mother a 
>vAge ^ Regardless of what method is choser to raise the birth 
rate it must be recognized that such efforts cost much monev 
Ind viduals may have to choose between larger families and 
increased taxes At that there seems to be a limit to the effective 
ness of increasing the population through a laised birth rate as 
we have seen in Italy and France 

Since the death rate is expected to increase in the next two or 
three decades another feature of our population policy might be 
directed to keep the death rate at a low level In the past cen 
tury, the big drop in the death rate came as a result of reducing 
the mortality among infants Yet the survival of a greater 
number of infants to maturity operates, todav to create a dispro 
portionately large number of adult persons The state might 
spend increasing sums of money in the field of medical research 
which IS aiming to reducef the death rate among the elders 
Public health agencies may be directed increasingly to conserve 
the health of the older persons Even in this sphere the effects e 
ness of a population policv is doubtful 

Italy for example has discouraged emigration in order to i e 

I Warren S Thompson Population iVoA^^m^^McGraw Hill Book Co ^ew Yo k 
1935 pp 450-45i 
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taan her economically productive population Germany too, has 
adopted a similar attitude Both nations have been reluctant 
to recognize expatriation In Germany, moreover persons of 
means are discouraged jfrom leavmg the coimtry, upon penalty of 
losing their possessions Of course this measure is primarily 
intended to keep the wealth within the nation, but it serves as an 
obstacle to emigration 

Begirming with the 1920 decade the United States adopted a 
policy of restricting immigration If we want to keep our popula 
tion from decreasing there will probably be a demand to relax our 
present restrictive imnugration policy In fact it is much easier 
to increase a popidation by immigration than by efforts to m 
crease the birth rate or to decrease the death rate However, if 
the unemployment problem continues, the agitation to open our 
doors freely to i mm igrants will not be very effectivg 

Migration within a country is also a feature of population 
policy In the United^tates mtemal migration is an important 
force in modifying the accumulation of population that would 
otherwise result from the diffe^'ential rates of natural increase m 
different aireas Americans are no longer as free to move where 
they please as they once were Restrictions on eligibility for 
relief and settlement laws in the various states together with 
deliberate and sometimes violent efforts to keep out prospective 
dependents are among the measures employed for this purpose 
On the other hand the Federal government hsis created the 
Resettlement Administration to move entire groups of people 
from sueas of limited opportumties to new areas The policies of 
the government as relatmg to the development of power, trans 
portation and communication, and housing facilities have also 
served to redirect the distribution of farm and city populations 
In some instances the migration aspect of population policy may 
mdeed become very strmgent and cruel This is exemphfied by 
Germany, where the government has created ghettos within 
areas under its domination, and has forced thoysands of peasants 
from Poland and other conquered countnes to migrate into Ger- 
^ many to take the place of German farmers who dre in the army 
The problem of quality in the population policy of a nation 
looms lai^e The Germans have marked large numbers of per 
sons as “unfit and therefore subject to internment m concen 
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tration camps or compulsory sterilization The prevention of 
reproduction of persons handicapped by extreme hereditary 
mental defiaency may be socially desirable but caution must be 
exercised We need further definition, measurement and agree 
ment about those who are the hereditary unfit Class interest or 
racial and rehgious prejudice may easily influence the policy in 
this field It is extremely easy to use the quality feature of popu 
lation policy as a weapon for witch hunting To date, our Fed 
era! government has not adopted any sterilization program 
though twenty seven states have enacted some compulsory 
sterilization laws ^ 

Our Federal government has for a long time exercised control 
over the quality of our immigrants Starting with the exclusion 
of the Chineseiin the 1880 s we also excluded paupers, criminals 
convicts, and the insane By a law oI 1 891 to this list were added 
the idiots prostitutes, polygaimsts and persons with contagious 
or loathsome diseases Even tests for hteracy and education and 
wealth qualifications were mcluded There is much doubt, how 
ever whether or not these cntena are m any way related to 
quality More important our recent immigration laws favor 
the migrants from northwestern Europe The annual quota of 
approximately 150 000 immigrants allows only 20 per cent of 
the total to come from southern and southeastern Europe If we 
have felt that the northern Europeans are of a better quahty 
than those of Southern Europe, it has been difficult for us to 
reconcile this attitude with that of allowir^ Mexican and, until 
recently, Filipmo immigrants m unlimited numbers 


TERMS TO BE UNDERSTOOD 


population 
birth rate 
death rate 

infant mortahty rate 
Natural increase 
net reproduction rate 
expectation of life 
quota countries 


internal nugration 

immigration 

emigration 

selective migration 

eugemcs 

euthenics 

population pressure 
age distribution 


1 Operations for Eugenic Stenhzation Performed in State Institutions under 
State Laws up to January 1 1933 The Human Betterment Foundatwn Pasadena 
Cahf 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 What effect will the future trend of our population growth have on the age 
conaposition and on the size of our population^ 

2 Is It possible that m spite of the fact that our population increased by almost 
^00 000 last year we are not mamtaining our numbers^ Why^ 

3 Francis Walker a former head of the Census Bureau once declared that our 
present population is no larger than it would have been even if the millions 
of immigrants (those arriving in the latter part of the nineteenth century) 
had not come to America What reason do you suppose he advanced in 
upport of this statement^ Do you think that he was correct^ 

4 What are the ways in which population pressure might come mto existence^ 
What methods can a nation use to relieve its population pressure^ 

5 Is an increase of population beneficial or harmful ^nd under what conditions 

6 What is^the population trend in your city your county or your stated Ho\y 
docs this trend affect the problem of dependency the schools pubhc servi,.es 
land values^ 

7 Below is a sample of a population pyramid which shows the age and sex 

distribution in a given commtoity Make one of your own town city or 
county ^ 



Per Cent 

Fig 23 Population Pyramid of a Community 

To find the population figures by age sex color and nativity consult Table 
12 of the 1930 Census Take thfe entire population as 100 per cent and cak 
culate the per cent of the total population for e^ch of the 38 age sex groups 
beginmng with m^les 4 years |and under^ and mcludmg all over 90 in the 
90-94 -age group Note that the 1930 Census gives 5 year age periods for 
the ages up to 34 10 year age penods for 35 to 74 and one age period f^r 
7S and over Consequetitly you will have to divide the 10 year age penods 
)by 2 and the 20 year age p^iod by 4 How do you explam the mdentations 
Vfi the population pyramid^ 
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CHAPTER 11 


TECHNOLOGY 

It has long been recognized that science and technology have 
played an important part in the development of modem Indus 
trial society, yet few have fuUy realized that these forces have had 
a directmg influence on our present social order To admit that 
these inammate forces were directmg mans^destmy seemed to 
mimmize the influence of man s efibrts to guide his own destmy 
through intelligence and wisdom It is not intended here to sup 
port a purely technological conception of history for any single 
interpretation is bound to be inadequate It is hoped hovfever, 
that by showing that modem technology has been both an im 
portant cause and effect of social change orgamzed society may 
attempt more seriously tp understand the effects of technology 
and to use this understanding for the betterment of society 
Certainly the existence of widespread poverty alongside the most 
magmficent producing mechanism yet devised does not speak 
very highly of man s abihty to use existing mesins to iipprove the 
lot of the average member of society 

This chapter seeks to show the development of mventions and 
technology during the last few centuries amd to mdicate how 
these developments were basic to the rise of modem industrial 
ism The effect of mventions sii^ly and in groups, on the eco 
nomic political and social systems will be mdicated and the 
effect of the latter on inventions will also be shown The con 
eluding section will indicate recent developments in technology 
and their probablq effects, with a brief discussion of how society 
might prepare itself for these antiapated results 

NATURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF TECHNOLOGY 

\ 

Sands of Inventions To the average mdividual the term 
‘ mvention^ brings to mmd some new mechanical device that 
has been perfected To the student of social science this is only 
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partly true, because invention includes any new element in the 
culture and it may be either matenal or nonmaterial Thus 
workmens compensation socielI security, compamonate mar 
riage city manager plan the Australian ballot and the jumor 
college are examples of inventions or new elements in society 
although they are obviously nonmaterial There are other 
inventions which consist of processes of doing things such as the 
making of fire the domestication of ammals and agriculture^ all 
of which have been mvaluable to man s progress We are all 
familiar with the mechanical inventions of society such as the 
wheel the steam engine, the radio and telephone the airplane 
the automobile and countless others which have made our mod 
ern, mechamzed industrial economy possible In order to 
avoid confusion it has been suggested that the term social inven- 
tion be used to mean any invention that is not mechanical and 
that IS not a discovery in natural science ^ The discovery of a 
cure for smallpox is a discovery in natural science yet it is not 
mechamcal A new technique or procedure in laying out an 
assembly line is also just as^ much an mvention ^d might be 
just as valuable as a new tool or a new machine to be used in 
production Thus it should be clear that inventions can be 
either material or nonmaterial However for convemence the 
term invention’ as used in this chapter will refer to material 
invention 

The Origin of Invention Most important inventions are 
usually associated with the name of a single man the man who 
finally perfected the idea, or the man who received the patent for 
the mechanism Any historical study of mvention will show 
however, that most inventions are not the discovery of any single 
individual but t^t they represent the labor of many men over a 
long period of time The general state of knowledge op any given 
subject at any one time is known to those mterested in that 
subject, and the specific problems to be solved attract the atten 
tion of many scientists in the field It becomes therefore a 
matter of chance who will be the first to perfect the needed 
mvention Thus today hundreds of scientists are working on a 
cure for cancer and if any one individual is successful in finding 

1 William F Ogbum and Meyer F Nimkofr Soc ology Houghton Mifflin Com 
pany Boston 1940 pp 8 d9-860 
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a cure it is more than likely that he will have depended heavily 
on others m the field for information and leads as to possible 
solutions Yet in most cases, the ultimate discoverer is given all 
credit for finding the proper solution 

Fun dame ntally inventions are the result of man s attempt to 
' solve the problems which beset him When organized society 
first began and men had to learn how to five with each other 
harmomously many new customs developed to mzike the orgcui- 
ized society a lasting one Laws had to be devised methods of 
commumcation had to be mvented the family or some other 
group had to be set up to rear the children and so on As new 
problems arose they had to be met, and if an existmg custom 
or ir^titution could not be used to solve the pro'blem a new 
institution arose to solve it Thus, in our own times we had no 
adequate method of dealing with economic want so we invented 
or devised legislative means to solve these problems namely 
social secqnty legislation and the rehef setup In modem times 
we have been able to identify the discoverer or inventor of liew 
ways of doing things but thepngin of some of the most impor 
tant inventions in cmhzation is shrouded in mystery This cer 
tainly applies to the domestication of ammals the making of 
fire the wheel the wedge and many others 

Our interest here is primarily with the methods em^iloyed 
to solve mahs basic economic needs and desires Our early 
ancestors who moved about from place to place m search of game 
soon discovered that by throwing an object at an animal they 
could su|Ddue it with ease At first ordinary stones were thrown 
but in time many hours of hard labor were employed m chipping 
hard stones into shapes which penetrated the outer skin of a 
hardy ammal and thus made the kill more certain The stone 
arrow thus developed was one of man s most important early 
inventions and aided him greatly to solving his food problem 
Other stone implenlents were devised for cutting dovvn trees and 
carvmg them mto useful utensils and implements / ^ 

When man discovered metals and learned how to work them 
fijto desired shapes he was able to devise ngore complicated 
toG& and implements to aid m his %ht against nature for the 
Jbod, clothing, and shelter he needed This process has continued 

unaj^ted until today we are able to satisfy our basic needs with 

\ 
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rdative ease and are able to produce luxunes and senuluxunes 
with which to ermch our lives It seems that we are able to de 
VIS? almost any mechanism which is needed in production 
It has often been said that 'necessity is the mother of mven- 
tion and many people feel that if we need an invention badly 
enough it will be forthcoming It is true that in many cases need 
has been instrumental in causmg inventions to occur When a 
pressing problem besets society the brains of that society concen- 
trate on a solution to that problem^ and as a result of this con- 
centrated effort a successful solution m the form of an mvention 
has often resulted Yet it should be borne m nund that need by 
itself will not automatically bring forth the required mventiop 
If the necessary elelnents of an invention are in existence need 
may bring forth the invention W^e need a cure for cancer very 
badly, but thus far none is forthcommg We could make very 
effective use of a means of transmitting electrical energy through 
space without wires but there are no signs yet of such a discovery 
although the authors of our coimc strips have mvented it m their 
imaginations As indicated above, hqjvever, by attractmg the 
energies of our saentists these particular problems may very 
well yield to newly invented solutions Our new discoveries 
and improvements in warfare illustrate this pomt Our labora- 
tones had not been engaged in wcir research as had the Grer- 
man but once we became involved in the war almost all of our 
research activities were directed to techmcal war problems The 
results of this concentrated activity have amazed the world, but 
the full story cannot be told until the war s end 

The Spread of Inventions The mventions of one group 
become ^mown to other groups by the process of diffusion In 
pnrmtive societies there was very httle contact between the vari- 
ous organized groups, so that centuries often elapsed before the 
discoveries of the one became known to the others In time, as 
methods of commumcation improved inventions spread rapidly 
fiom group to groi4> Today a new mvention may become 
known to the entire civilized world in a few hours by mefms of 
modem methods of commumcation 

War and the subjugation of one people by another have been 
powerful ^timuh to the spread of invention and qultur? generally 
In the present war, which is being fought m remote and primitive 
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lands the material mventions of the warring nations are being 
made known to the natives for the first time There is little doubt 
that the lives of these people will be materially affected by these 
contacts 

Our modem mdustnal corporations have made a busmess of 
mtroducmg their wzires to peoples m every comer of the globe 
So widespread are some of these products that travelers are no 
longer surprised when they see a Sirger sewmg machine, a 
Standard Oil can, or a Ford car m the most inaccessible spots on 
the earth ‘ 

Some groups make a definite practice of sending their more 
mtelligent students to the more mdustrially advanced nations so 
that they may learn the new ways of production and other new 
discovenes and brmg them back to the mother country The 
Chinese and Japanese have sent over thousands of their students 
to Western mdustrialized nations and as a result of ]this traimng 
the students have been able in part to modfermze their backward 
economic systems The transformation of the Japanese economy 
during the past forty years represents a remarkable achievement 
m this respect 

The sending of missionaries and other agents to so called back 
ward regions has been another important means of spreadmg 
mventions The explorations of the fourteenth and later cen 
tunes resulted m a tremendous interchange of inventions between 
the Eaist and the West The American culture represents in large 
part the accumulation of traits that have had their ongm m all 
comers of the globe 

In recent years the great development of commumcation has 
accelerated the interchange and spread of mventions withm 
countries ahd between countnes National and mtemational 
conventions, books, and periodicals make it possible for saentists 
all over the world to learn what others are doing In this way 
the work of one man can be checked by that of others, and any 
discoveries can be made known so that others may either give 
up their search or may use the discovery as a basis for further 
ijivestigation So long as mtemational good will contmues, this 
process will contmue, but if the present trend toward extreme 
nationalism goes unchecked thi Effusion of mventions may be 
sharply and dehberately curtailed 
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Many attempts have been made in the past to prevent the 
spread of mventions so that their benefits could be retamed by a 
particular country England forbade the exportation of any of 
her textile machmery in the eighteenth and mneteenth centuries 
because she was anxious to retain for herself the leadership in the 
production of textiles and to prevent competition from arising 
In other cases the mventions of more industrially advanced 
nations wece available to less advanced nations but they were not 
used because of the lack of desire or the inability to use them 
Countries which hold fast to tradition are very slow to adopt the 
inventions of other nations and they cling tenaciously to their 
old ways of doing things 

Conditions Favorable to Invention Inventions have oc 
curred in aU civilized groups and in all ages yet the rate of 
mvention has varied greatly from time to time and place to 
place In explaimng this vanation several factors must be taken 
mto account 

In the first place the physical reqmrements forjnvention-must 
be available before they can take place It is no acadent that the 
countries which had adequate supplies of coal and iron were the 
first to discover the uses to which these could be put This ex- 
plains in large measure why England became the first mdustnal- 
ized nation in the world Today it is the nations with physical 
equipment ip ]the form of scientific laboratory eqmpment that 
are producing the important inventions 

The general prevailing attitude toward innovation is another 
important consideration Durmg the Dark Ages anyone who 
disputed existing teachings was declared to be a heretic and was. 
summarily punished It was not safe for one to claim that exist- 
mg knowledge was wroi^ or to show his new discovery and 
mvention to a world that feared innovation and change The 
transformation of Europe to a position of dommance m worlji 
afifairs dates back to the change m attitude toward man s natural 
2md social envuronment Instead of accepting the existing order 
as It was and being satisfied with a certain position m society 
thinking men m Europe believed that thev could use and they 
were determined to use discovery and mvention to change the 
existing environment and adapt it to the fulfillment of new 
wants and plans This changed attitude which conceives of 
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science as an instrument for making and remakmg a universe 
of one s own seems to contain the secret of the European s ulti 
mate political ascendancy over the older civilizations of Asia ^ 
The importance of favorable economic pohticail, and general 
social conditions to the development of inventions is emphasized 
by the fact that many inventions have been forecast in the past 
by the Greeks and great men like Da Vinci, yet they were not 
able to proceed very far with the perfection of their inventions 
because of the unfavorable social milieu Greek culture has 
served as a principal basis for theories of the invent|ive process 
that emphasize the difficulties encountered by invention in a 
politically and econoxmcally static society and the dependence 
of the spread and development of inventions on a parallel evolu 
tion of the whole social body One of the stiakmg incidents m the 
history of technology is the precocious advan 9 e of Greek scientific 
theory toward revolutionary inventions such as the steam engine 
and pneumatic artillery and the arrest of this advance not so 
much by social chdcks or prohibitions directed agamst it as by 
the limited and unimportant uses to which it was put ® 

Table XVI shows the great increase in the number of m 
ventions in the United States and other countnes It will be 
recognized that in the fifteenth sixteenth and seventeenth cen 
tunes the number“of discoveries was rather small because this 
period still suffered from the effects of the retardation of saen 
I tific progress durmg the Dark Ages With the growth in freedom >■ 
thought and expression -and the acceptance of scientific dis 
coveries ahd mechtinical inventions ^he way was opened for 
greater progress along these Imes 

The Cumulative Character of Inventions Table XVI 
also shows the cumulative effect of mventions The pore in 
ventions there are the njore inventions becoifie possible, because 
(here is so much' more raw material {o work with A single im 
portant invention opens up an avenue for countless other mven 
tjons to follow All of our complex machines today, the automd 
, bile for example, are the result of the accumulation of many 
^anpler machmes gmd mventions As far back as 1857 it was 

^09x1 Bnnknpian Invention Encydopaedta of the Somal Sciences Vol VIII> 
^btd p 248 
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TABLE XVII 

The Growth of Patents and Inventions in the United States 
AND OthejI Countries 


Patents Issued in the United States 7840- 
7937 by Five Tear Periods 
1 

In entions Imported by Da mstaedter 74^)- 
7899 by Twenty five Tear Periods 

5 Tears End ng — 

Number of Patents 

25 Tears End ng — 

Number of Ini entions 

1845 

2 425 

1474 

39 

1850 

3 517 

1499 


1855 

6 143 

1524 

84 

1860 

16 997 

1549 

102 

1865 

20 779 

1574 

109 

1870 

58 833 

1599 

127 

1875 

61 024 

1624 

135 

1880 

64 496 

1649 

129 

1885 

97 357 

1674 

237 

1890 

110 493 

1699 

218 

1895 

108 456 

1724 

180 

1900 

112 325 

1749 

281 

1905 

143 791 

171^4 

410 

1910 

171 560 

1799 

680 ^ 

1915 

186 241 

1824 

1034 

1920 

197 644 

1849 

1 885 

1925 

203 977 

1874 

2 468 

1930 

21Sr384 

1899 

2 880 


possible to state that the present spinning machinery is a com 
pound of about 800 inventions * 

The automobile today is taken for granted because it is so 
commonplace yet it represents the result of a lai^e accumulation 
of different inventions If Goodyear had not accidentally dis- 
covered how to make rubber high speed travel on roads would 

1 Adapted from Research Coimmttee on Scjcial Trends Recent Social Trends in ike 
United States p 126 

Note Patents and mventions are not identical Many inventions are not 
patented Many patents concern such small improvements that they may not be 
called inventions It is difficult to draw the Ime between mventions and techmcal 
improvements or adaptat ons A smgle major invention such as the automobile 
may combine hundreds of patents while the mvention itself may not be patented 
Ihd p 123 note , 

Stuart Chase Men and Machines The Macmillan Company New York 1937 
pp 72-73 
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not be possible Comfortable travel would not be possible with 
out pneumatic tires sprm^, and shock absorbers Inexpensive 
travel would not be possible without cheap gasoline, which 
originally was a by product of kerosene The automobile itself 
in its present form depended upon the invention of the gasoline 
motor Methods of transferring power from the engine to the 
wheels had to be discovered Methods of braking such as the 
hydraulic brake had to be perfected to permit safe driving at 
hig h speeds Safety glass came eventually as did the all steel 
top and body Recently, soy beans have been converted mto 
durable plastics which do not deteriorate in grease and oil and 
which are used extensively m making automobile parts The self 
starter represented a great advance and made driving more popu 
lar with women Along wnth these inventions which are to be 
found on any automobile today, there are countless others which 
have come along wnth the automobile and have made travel 
safe and fast Among these are well built hard surfaced roads 
traffic lights clover leaf approaches to roads and many other 
related mnovations 

Inventions Underlying tfie Industrial Revolution Inven 
tions differ in importance in regard to their effects on society 
The zero the alphabet, the wheel and agriculture had tre 
mendous significance m the development of world history The 
great invention of modem times was steam power and its nppli 
cation to production and transpoiTation A scholar might spend 
his lifetime m trymg to catalogue the direct eind mdirect social 
effects of the steam engme without exhausting the list 

The cumulative process of invention is well illustrated m the 
development of the Industnal Revolution A new invention in 
one field led to discoveiy in other related fields, as well as to im 
provements in the ^original invention The series of clothmg 
mventions in England m the eighteenth century is a case ip 
point 

In 1738 Kay mvented the flying shuttle for weavmg cotton 
This device relieved two persons of the bonng task of passing the 
shuttle from side to side by hand The flying shuttle was soon 
widely adopted and before long the weavers were able to weave 
cloth at a much faster rate than the spmners could spin it In 
order to break the spmnmg bottleneck several ingeiiiou'' English 
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men began working on methods of improving the spmmng proc 
ess, and m 1764 Hargreaves produced his spmnmg jenny, which 
made one wheel operate eight spindles but before long it was 
operating 100 spindles Arkwright shortly thereafter devised the 
roller spuming frame a machme which was too big and expensivq 
for home use and thus drove spmmng from the home into the 
factory In the 1770 s Crompton produced the spmmng mule 
which made a much finer and stronger thread and enabled the 
spinners to spin more cotton thread than the weavers could 
weave This situation was soon remedied by Cartwright s loom 
which again enabled the weavers to keep up with the spm- 
ners 

The race between the spinners and weavers resulted in such a 
great increase in production with corresponding reductions in 
costs and increases m sales that a shortage developed m the 
supply of cotton The cotton growers were unable to clean their 
cotton fast enough to meet the demand for cleaned cotton be 
cause the cleanmg process was so laborious Once again how 
ever, the bottleneck was removed by Eli Whitneys famous 
cotton gm which could clean cotton 100 times faster than it could 
be picked by the Negro slaves ' 

At about the same time that these developments were taking 
place another senes of developments was taking place in the field 
of power The newly created machines were too heavy to be 
operated by hand, so some other motive power had to be used 
The only available power, natural water power was harnessed 
to turn the wheels m the factories which were located alongside 
the streams and rivers 

In 1698 Thomas Savery perfected a practical machme to pump 
water from coal mines by means of a vacuum created by steam 
Some years later Newcomen devised a crude steam engine, and it 
was when he was called to repair a model of Newcomen s en- 
gine that Watt began thinking of methods to improve the crude 
contraption One of the troublesome tasks m connection with 
the operation of this machme was having to dquse the steam 
/Cylinder with cooler water m order to condense the steam thus 
creating the vacuum which created the power Watt thought of 
adding an automatic condenser to the machme and this proved 
to be Watt s greatest achievement The mitial patent on this 
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invention was taken out m 1769, but the first really successful 
engine was completed m 1776 ^ 

When Watt s steam engme was added as motive power to the 
rapidly improvmg textile machinery the Industrizil Revolution m 
England began m full sway The cotton machmery was modified 
to make it useful m wool production and soon a virtual stream 
of fabrics was flowing from the Enghsh factories The cheapemn^ 
of the fabrics as a result of these technological improvements so 
reduced costs and prices and stimulated new demand that the 
demand for the raw materials mcreased tremendously In this 
country the increase in the demand for cotton so stimulated pro 
ductior* that slavery was given a new lease on hfe and entrenched 
itself in southern agnculture In tracing the derivative effects of 
technology, one is tempted to ask whether the Civil War would 
ever have occurred if certain mechamcal contraptions had not 
been invented 

These technological improvements are only part of the explana 
tion of the Industrial Revolution Other favorable factors had 
to exist so that these inventions could take hold It was no mere 
accident that iron and cotton along^with pottery were the spear 
heads of the technological advance in the eighteenth century 
These industries were virtually new to England, and they were 
not impeded by vested mterests and governmental interference 
3till more important there was one market to be captured from ' 
the hand producing countries and another market jlp be created 
^Dy the cheaper cotton fabrics Lancashire cotton goods ousted 
oriental produce from the European African and plantation 
markets and eventually mvaded the Orient itself, they stole 
some ground from th6 Imen and woolen producers but the total 
was insignificant when compared with the new demand for more 
clothing and fdr domestic^ decoration which the cheap fabrics 
created The story is not one of Insistent demand compelling 
cljanges in productive methods it is rather one in which changed 
methods and lower production costs resulted m a commodity ' 
which created a new big demand ’ ® 

These developments naturally gave England an advantage 

iThis development is descabed in Chase op at Chap IV 

®^^bert Heaton Jndustnal Revolution Etuydopaedia of the Social Sciences 
Vol VIII pp 6-7 
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over her competitors and she went through the mechamzation 
of the Industrial Revolution so long before the other countries 
that she won an initial advantage that kept her in front for many 
)ears The developments m England naturally spread to other 
countries, and beginmng in the early nineteenth century the 
Umted States experienced its first real start m industrial develop- 
ment In comparing the Umted States growth with that of 
England Professor Ernest L Bogart wrote that there were no 
vested interests m the Umted States either of fixed capital or of 
painfully acqmred skill to resist inventions and new machinery 
Instead of the frame breaking riots that accompanied Arkwright s 
introduction of his machines in England the cotton planters of 
the South stole Whitney s ginning machine so they could use it 
more quickly ^ 

The conditions for mdustnahzation in the Umted States were 
especially favorable The products of the new manufactures 
were quickly absorbed by the expanding domestic market The 
new inventions were hard put to provide the products which were 
needed, for the existence of free or cheap land in the West 
created a scarcity of labor This situation of course was in sharp 
contrast to the present situation wherein millions qf workers are 
unemployed and labor oppo es the introduction of new labor- 
disolacmg machines unless the workers art cared for 

Capitalism and Modern Technology The scarcity of labor 
described above was an important factor in determining the 
K^ourse of capitalistic development in this country The labor 
supply affected the course of technological advances and it is 
certain that the dynamics of capitalist economy is bound up 
intimately with modem technology As a result of the shift of 
all heavy work as well as a large share of the finishing work to 
machines driven by natural power the curve of production was 
able to rise sharply above the curve of population increase and 
great individual and social wealth, characteristic of capitalism 
was made possible ^ 

Irhe machinery that was designed m the United States was 

i 

1 E L Bogart Economic History of the Amence&i People Longmans Green & Com 
pany Ney^r York 1936 p 439 

* Emil Lcderer Technology Erkyclopaeiia ^of the Social Sciences Vol XT\ 
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made to fit the character of the laboring population The ele 
ments that went to work m the factories were largely unskilled, 
and many of them were newly arrived immigrants who concen 
trated m the rapidly expanding mdustrial towns Important 
use was also made of the yoimg women from rural areas who 
congregated in the factory towns of New England and provided 
a rich source of unskilled labor that could operate the machines 
designed especially for the unskilled 

Perhaps the outstanding achievement of Yankee ingenuity 
was the creation of machines that made standard interchangeable 
parts which could readily be assembled into the finished product 
with a i^immum of hand labor The modern assembly line 
m our great automobile factories represents the extension of this 
principle to a high degree of refinement It seems that our 
superiority in this standardization process is largely responsible 
for our present dommance m manufacturing 

The principle of standard interchangeable parts was not dis 
covered in this country, because it was known earlier in England 
but our engmeers carried it to perfection Eli Whitney made an 
e^rly use of it when he was called upon to increase the production 
of arms to aid this cotmtry in the War of 1812 The standaxdiza 
tion process was further stimulated during the Civil Wair when 
the Union government needed large supplies of war clothes The 
newly perfected sewing machme wais produced on a large scale 
and permitted the development of large scale production methods 
in the making of soldiers uniforms The story is tojd of the 
demonstration made by an American watchmaker before a 
group of European watchmakers at the Paris Exposition The 
demonstration consisted of takmg a number of watches apart 
and putting the various parts mto individual heaps Then the 
American producer took a random part from each pile and 
<x)nstructed an ^ntire watch This is said to have amazed the 
European producers, because they were accustomed to making 
individual parts for each watch so that the, parts were not 
standard and hence not interchangeable Our mediods, of 
couirse make it possible to produce an Efficient timepiece for a 
dollar 

This principle wjas also important m the rapid mechanization 
of American agriculture Farmers who were himdreds and 
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thousands of miles away from the producers of their implements 
were not apt to buy tools and eqmpment which required sending 
back to the factory for repairs or required the services of a high 
wage engineer or mechamc to assemble or repair them The 
implements were usually shipped broken down and with a 
set of directions any average farmer could assemble the parts 
into a workable implement In case of a breakdown the farmer 
simply wrote to the factory for the particular part which could 
be identified by its own letter or number, and the farmer could 
easily repair the tool himself 

It is a principle of production that large scale production is 
not economically practicable unless a large body of standard 
products can be marketed It does not pay to devise a machine 
which performs only one task on a complicated product unless 
that machine can be operated continuously in the performance 
of the same repetitive task In order thus to employ machines 
a large market must exist and it was the existence of the large 
and rapidly growmg domestic market that made it profitable 
to devise and employ such machines 

It IS obvious that the task of financing an enterprise of such size 
IS usually greater than can be assumed by a single individual 
so It became necessary for groups of individuals to act together 
to make such large scale enterprise workable To make this 
possible certain developments had to take place in the economic 
and political spheres, and these developments emphasize the 
point made earlier that other conditions must be favorable 
before technological progress can take place The political 
developments in this country were the establishment of general 
incorporation laws which permitted the easy and inexpensive 
chartering of new corporation^ and a laissez faire policy of gov 
ernment which imposed few restrictions on business activity 
In addition manufacturing was deliberately encouraged by a 
tariff policy which kept out the competing products of other 
countries 

The developments in the econonnc sphere were the perfection 
of the corporate form of business organization which permitted 
the concentration of the savings of many individuals into one 
business umt and the introduction of new types of securities 
that appealed to various classes of investors The further growth 
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of American business and industry mto the mammoth businesb 
umts we know today was made possible by refinements and 
extensions of the corporate form into the trust mterlockmg 
directorates and the holding company Thus it is seen that there 
IS a mutual interaction between technology and other social 
developments, with technological changes being sometimes a 
cause and sometimes an effect of other social changes 

SOCIAL EFFECTS OF TECHNOLOGY 

Invention and Production The direct purpose of techno 
logical inventions is generally to improve production Thai 
such has been the result in the Umted States has amply been 
demonstrafed by the tremendous mcrease iin the production of 
all kinds of products In the production of agricultural products 
truly remarkable progress has been made As far back as' 1860 
the crude implements which had been devised for agriculture 
had marked a great improvement over former methods of pro 
duction The savmg effected by the use of these improved 
implements was estimated in the census of 1860 as equal to more 
than one half the former cost of working By the improved plow 
labor equivalent to that of one horse in three is saved By mean 
of driUs two bushels of seed will go as far as, three bushels scattered 
broadcast, while the yield is increased six to eight bushels per 
acre "the plants come up in rows and may be tended by horse 
hoes The reaping machine is a saving of more than one 

th^rd The labor when it cuts and rakes The threshing 

machine is a skvmg of two thirds on the old hand flail mode 
The saving in the labor of handling hay in the field and barn by 
mean? of horse jrakes and horse hayforks is equal to one half 
The entire labor force of the United States in 1860 would prob 
ably have been insufficient to harvest in season the crops of that 
year by the methods of a genei^tion previous ^ ^ 

As remarkable as this improvetnent had been, it was dwarfed 
by the developments since 1 860 There have been improvements 
m metals that resulted in stronger implements More and more 
E^jfDcesses were added to the mdividual machine Steam power 
^d later gasoline engines were added as motive power to operate 
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the machines There were improvements in seeds in fertilizers 
and methods of cultivation It was estimated m 1880 that over 
10 000 patents had been granted in this country for implements 
and machines connected directly with the cultivation harvesting 
and handling of grain alone ^ A man operating the latest com 
bine and tractor in 1922 could cut, bmd thresh and sack the 
wheat from forty acres and he thus performed the work that 
not long before required the labor of about fifty men Table 
XVII below indicates statistically the great increase in cereal 
production 


TABLE XVII 2 


Production of Cereals 1860-1910 
(In Muxions of Bushels) 


Tear 

M ize {Corn) 

Wheat 

1 

0 ts 

1 

B rley 

Bye 

1860 

838 8 

173 1 

172 6 

198 

15 5 

1870 

760 9 i 

287 1 

2821 

29 7 

16 6 

1880 

1754 6 i 

459 4 

407 8 

43 7 

19 8 

1890 

2122 3 

468 3 

809 2 

78 3^ 

23 6 

1900' 

26663 

658 5 

943 3 

1196 

25 5 

1910 i 

2552 1 

683 3 

10071 ' 

173 3 

j k — 

29 5 


What was true for cereal production was also true for the 
production of other agricultural products More remarkable 
progress was made m manufacturing industries generally and 
sigmficant improvements were made in mining and other 
extractive industries Unbelievable gams were registered in the 
transportation industries which even by 1860 had shown marked 
improvement over that of 1800 Table XVIII on page 312 in 
/ dicates the substantial improvement in labor productivity, which 
measures largely technological progress between 1909 and 1939 
in manufacturing, mining and steam railroads 

It IS important to note the substantial increase in labor produc 
tivity between 1932 and 1939 Herem lies in part the explana 
tion of the failure of the economic system to absorb the millions 
of unemployed workers while substantial improvement m the 
production of goods and services was bemg achieved 


i/W pp 497-498 


Ikd p 501 
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TABLE XVIII 1 


Changes in pRODucTiyrry in Manufacturing Mining and \ 
Steam Railroads 1909-1939 

Indexes of Labor Productivity (Average 1923-1925 ~ 100 0) 


Output per Man Hour 


1919 ' 

1923 

1929 

1932 

1939 

Manufacturing 

62 3 

71 9 

94 1 

124 1 

la 


Bitummous coal mining 

69 5 

851 

99 2 

107 2 

BSI 

Bill 

Anthracite minmg 

84 8 

100 0 

103 5 

99 8 

1190 

BQ 

Steam railroads 

75 4 

85 4 

96 4 

113 9 

111 9 

Iw 


Lider the pressiire of war demands, American techmcians 
have achieved production imracles in the*'manufacture of war 
materials, particularly in shipbuilding airplanes and mecha 
nized equipment Phenomenal gains in labor productivity have 
been made, and the end is not in sight Machine pants whose 
production used to require hundreds of man hours of labor are 
now being produced in a few minutes The full revelation of 
these developments must await the war s end but it is no exa^g- 
geration to say that the ultimate success of the Allies has been 
assured by the genius of Amencam scientists management and 
labor working cooperatively in the common cause The speed 
with which these gams have been made makes the story even 
/nore amaizing 

Invention and Rural lofe It is relatively easy to determine 
directly what the tangible results of technology have been We 
have this information in volunies of statistics on production 
There are other results of technology, however that are no less 
important than the physical production but which are mor^ 
difficult to discern and analyze Modem science and invention 
have not only revolutionized our methods of production but 
have also helped cause a revolution in society sis a whole Rural 
life in aU of its aspects has felt the effects of this change 

Whereas m 1 800 the great majonty of the population lived on 
farms because it was needed there to produce food today less 
than a quarter of the population is needed fo feed the entire 
population It seems safe to say that 10 per cent -of our people 

1 Adapted from Table I p 4 Wages Hours and Productivity of Industnal 
Laboi^ 1909 to 1939 repnnt from the Monthly Labor Remew Bureau of Labor 
Statistics U S Dept of Labor Sept 1940 
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using the best land the best implements and the latest informa 
tion of our agricultural colleges could easily provide all the 
food and agricultural raw materials the whole nation requires 
The most eflficient use of agricultural machinery required large 
sized farms hence small farms were consolidated mto the larger 
mechanized farms The small farmers who sold or lost their 
farms in this process migrated to the cities where economic 
opportunities appeared to be brighter 

The rural areas have also felt the effects of other technological 
advances besides those in agriculture They have been affected 
by the railroad and automobile the telephone and radio the 
moving picture and electricity and electrical apphances of every 
description The farmers schools have followed developments 
elsewhere and practically all major innovations have affected 
to some degree the way of life in ^ural areas 

The net effect of the impact of this great variety of technological 
innovations upon ruraLlife has been to break down barriers 
between rural and city life The^ best elements of the culture 
are available to all groups irf society because modem communica 
tion brings them to all parts of the country The rural dwellers 
hear the same language they see the same moving pictures they 
hear the same music they read the same newspapers, they are 
taught the same basic facts m their schools in effect they are 
subject to the same influences that play upon the city dwellers 
All this does not imply that there are no differences between 
city and rural life differences still exist but they are less impor- 
tant today than they were in the past 

Technology has also played havoc with the economic condition 
of the rural areas The general coimtry store is faced with mail 
order competition and the competition of the chain stores whose 
products are made available to rural dwellers by means of good 
hard roads and the automobile Cheap and efficient transport 
has also brought world competition to tl^e farmer s door As 
a result he is closely affected by conditions all over the world 
In recent years the American farmer has found that thq^te world 
conditions have worked largely to his detriment The attempts 
of the government to alleviate farm suffering may thus be shown 
to stem in part at least from the dislocations caused by techno 
logical change ’ 
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Invention and Urban Life The modern city is m large 
measure the product of technology Technology made it possible 
for a smaiUer proportion of the population on the farms to feed 
the total population thereby releasmg the surplus to the cities ^ 
Technology made possible the development of factones and 
mdustnes which provided a means of hvehhood to the city 
dwellers Transportation and communication mventions made 
possible the interchange of products between the city amd the 
farm and among all sections of the country, thereby permitting 
a higher degree of speciahzation and division of labor with 
resultant mcreases m production Technology made possible 
the great concentration of people in small aireas by providing 
easy movement between home and work it provided a healthful 
and plentiful supply of water it provided electricity and gas 
for lighting, heating, and cooking it provided samtation In 
fact It provided all of the physical necessities of city life 

Before the advent of steam and electnc power, industries and 
vhth them the towns grew up and developed along the fall Imp’ 
where there was a sharp drop m the level of the water in rivers or 
streams which permitted the harnessing of water power The 
earl> industrial towns of England were located along streams 
and rivers where the water power was available The same was 
true of the towns m New England Where manufactunng first 
developed m this country A glance at a map of the South 
Atlantic states shows clearly a large number of towns and cities 
at the fall line, where the nvers originating m the Allegheny 
Mountains fall fast Enough to generate water power 
When steamlmd electncal power were introduced they freed 
industry from the nver* locations, and mdustry was able to move 
to more favorable economic locations, pither closer to the source 
of raw matenals or closer to the consummg market If modem 
technology were to devise a means of transporting electrical 
energy over long distances without serious loss of energy there 
may occur a new relocation of mdustry away from the source 
of power and mto the rural and village areas where an abundant 
supply of cheap labor is available This might cause a movement 
Depopulation away from the-citjes and might relieve the conges 
tion ^d might solve some of the problems of city life 
Other factors, of course, have also beeii important m the 
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development of cities, but the importance of technology cannot 
be overestimated It follows then that since technology has 
aided m m aking city life possible, it should share the lespppsibihty 
for the evils and problems that have arisen in our ciues It may 
be blamed in part for our slums filth crime disease insamty 
unemployment starvation and so on All of these seem to be 
widespread in our large cities and the economic problems which 
face us are largely found in capitalistic industrial societies which 
have been made possible by technology 

Technology by Itself IS a neutral factor however It cannot be 
blamed for the problems and evils mentioned above The blame 
for these evils rests rathei in man s inability or lack of desire to 
use technology and its benevolent effects in such ways as to bnng 
out its mavimnm benefits and hold to a mimmum its undesirable 
consequences The machine is subject to man s guidance and 
direction and if hardship and privation result from the use of 
TnarliinpR it IS because of man s failmgs and not the machines 
Those who feel the effects of machmery and technology are apt 
to blame them for their difficulties because they see them taking 
their place m the factory This explains the wrecking of machm 
ery and the demand that a moratorium be placed on invention 
It seems reasonable however to continue to use technology 
wherever it can benefit mankind by easing its physical burdens 
It should be up to soaety to see to it that the mdi\ iduals in it 
will share equitably m the benefits to be derived from such 
continued use 

Invention and ffie Family The character of the family has 
changed greatly as a result of the impact of technological chaise 
We no longer see the father as the absolute heald of a large family 
of ten or twelve The average family of today has less than four 
people The factors responsible for this are contraceptives which 
permit the control of the sizp of the familyy economic pressure 
and the desire on the part of the married couple to have a small 
family The cumulative effect of these factors has been a marked 
decline in the rate of growth of our populatwn with senous 
implications for the future of the economic system 

Instead of marrymg at the age of sixteen to eighteen as was 
customary m early America the average couple waits until the 
middle twenties for marriage because the complexity of modem 
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science and industry requires a long training period before the 
individual is able to assume the economic burdens of marriage 

The burden of housework has been greatly reduced by modern 
science and technology The modern kitchen is a marvel to 
behold With smaller families to rear with smaller homes and 
apartments to keep in order and with less exhausting work re- 
quired because of her mechanical aids the modern housewife 
fin ds time to join clubs and play bridge oftentimes to the detri- 
ment of family stability She finds time to engage in political 
activities with consequent effects on the national political scene 
She finds time to read and to listen to radio education and enter 
tmnment thereby deriving advantages denied her mother and 
grandmother 

In former decades the family was the center of education and 
recreation but it is losing its hold Modem city life and technol 
ogy provide large public schools for education Technology has 
also provided recreation outside the home Every ten days the 
entire population (in number) goes to see a movie The auto 
mobile takes the youngsters away from home for other types of 
recreation and for courting purposes, thereby displacing the 
little used parlor of a generation ago However, while technology 
has weakened the position of the home as a recreational center, 
it has also mcreased its strength m this connection m recent 
years The radio keeps the family at Home more and more, and 
if domestic television becomes economically available the home 
IS likely to improve further as the center of family recreatiqn 

Of outstanding importance on family life has been the economic 
liberation of women made possible by technology and by appro- 
priate changes m attitudes, customs, and mores Technology has: 
made it possible to produce the needed goods of society with 
fewer and fewer workers, but the size of modem mdustry and 
the complexity of modem business and commerce require a 
large number of people in clencaj, and office occupations These 
positions, plus mechanical mventions such as the typewriter 
and tjie addmg machme which seem to fit women better than 
men have provided an opportimity for women to enter business 
and to earn their own livelihood As prejudice disappears 
woqa^n enter more and more jobs until toctey they are to be 
found in almost every type o£ vocation except those which are- 
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extremely dangerous or which require physical stamina The 
shortage of male workers and the payment of good war wages 
have attracted women into many jobs hitherto reserved to men 
Few occupations are now closed to them 

The implications of these changes on the family are numerous 
and important Marriage is easier to termmate if the wife has a 
professjLon to which she can tiorn for self support if the marriage 
does not work out well On the other hand young people are 
able to marry sooner if both husband and wife are working and 
many mamages have been started on this basis The weakness ot 
this airangement insofar as the family is concerned is that once 
the family adjusts itself to a ^cale of Iivmg made possible by two 
incomes, it may not be willing to sacrifice one of the incomes and 
take on the added economic burden of rearing children This 
situation undoubtedly explains why so many marriages today are 
childless Some people are prone to blame technology for this 
situation, but again the ultimate decision as to what will be done 
lies with the individual 

Taking a general view of the family we find that it has gra^u 
ally lost more and more of its earlier functions Its original 
dominance as the economic produemg unit has been almost 
completely lost to the production that now takes place m the 
factory If the trend continues m the future the family may 
become primarily the unit for procreation and personality 
development of the children but these happen to be important 
fatmily functions so that despite the inroads made by techno 
logical advances, the family is likely to remain as a basic unit 
of the social order 

Invention and Government The National Resources Com 
mittee in its report on Tecanologtcal Trends and National Policy 
points out that inventions have impinged upon government in a 
variety of ways In some industries the nature of invention was 
to encourage monopolistic corporations dealing in services 
which catered to large numbers of consumers Hence govern 
ments took on regulatory functions as in the case of public 
utilities^ Taxation measures shifted from general property and 
excises on consumption goods to taxes on personal and corporate 
* incomes and on mhentances In many other ways government 
was forced to extend its functions as m the case of interstate 
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commerce under which the Federal government now exercises 
extensive powers over trade ^ As technology expanded the area 
of profitable trade local and state agencies were unable to keep 
up m their regulatory activities so that the inevitable trend has 
been toward the concentration of regulatory functions m the 
Federal government 

The world wide war which we are now engaged m emphasixes 
strongly the importance of technology to national existence All 
energies seem to be directed to makmg our machme economy 
mcrease greatl> the production of wai matenals Modem war 
fare with its demands upon both the armies at the front and the 
population at home, with the necessary organization by the state 
of all mdustnal and agricultural production and the ratiomng 
of every necessity of life, brought about such a comprehensive 
organisation and such an enormous concentration of power in 
the state that the way was thus prepared for the dictatorship 
of the totalitanan state The totalitarian state too has grown up 
on the foundations of modem technology, which created the 
means for mass propaganda of all soits 

Radio has had an important influence on government, and if 
television is perfected the combmation is certaj^in to have much 
greater influence The conduct of political campaigns the kmds 
of campaign speeches and the^ type of candidate have been 
altered as a result of the radio A good radio voice seems to be 
a necessity for success in pohtics today Radio and other means 
of communication have led to senous problems which may 
eventually lead to radical changes in our government In most 
other countries the means of ipass communication are nm by 
the government, which controls stnctly the information made 
available to the public 

In this country these agencies normally me not subject to 
government censorship, but the war has required the imposition 
of rather stnct military censorship This raises fundamental 
questions qf national policy What ideas whose ideas, shall be 
mass commumcated^ W^o shall ultimately control radio tele 
^vision and other agencies'^ To control the ddors to people s 

I 

1 J^ational Resources Committee Technological Trends and National Toltcy Goveru^* 
meat Pnntmg Office Washington 1937 pp 9-10 

^ Enul Lederer Technology Encyclopdedia of the Social Sciences p 559 
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minds even of the child in the home is to have considerable 
power to control their nunds Whatever body wields such power 
might conceivably be able in time to undermine all opposition 
to its power The question is evidentl} raised whether the 
control should be in the hands of private capital presumably 
under government supervision, or under direct government 
management and control ^ 

Invention and the Economic System Ware and Means 
point out ^ that technology has been a driving force determimng 
the shape of modern industry The development of technology 
has required large industrial units and business organizations 
for the small shop of the old economy obviously could not use 
the modern techmques for making steel or automobiles or for 
providing telephone or railroad service These new techniques 
call for many people working together each doing only a small 
part of the whole process This development has brought 
economic relationships out of the realm of automatic impersonal 
adjustments and into the realm of personal administrative 
decisions Here lies the central contrast between the old 
economy and the new Here lies the crux of the problem of how 
to make a modern economy work ^ 

This loss of persqnal contact between the employer and the 
employee and the concentration of economic power in the hands 
of management has led to many of our major economic problems 
which has given rise to many social inventions designed to offset 
the uneven economic powers and to correct the problems Labor 
umons the strike the boycott workmen s compensation unem 
ployment insurance and other similar developments have come 
into being as a result of the effects of technological change 

The general problem of social security which has become so 
important in recent years can be related to a number of inven 
tions The msecuntv of so many of our aged can be traced to 
inventions which made possible a smaller proportion of children 
in the total population to urban factories and farm machinery 
which increased the population of cities to transportation inven 

1 National Resources Committee Technological T ends and Nat onal Pol p 33 

2 Caroline F Ware and Gardiner C Means The Modem Economy i Acton 
Harcourt Brace and Company Inc New York 1936 p 11 
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tions which make it easier for young sons and daughters to leave 
their parents and to machines for the tending of which employers 
prefer young people to old ones 

The problem of technological unemployment which will be 
discussed in more detail m the chapters dealing with labor 
problems has been especially serious in recent years and workers 
tend to oppose the introduction of new machines which will 
tend to cause further displacement of workers Technological 
unemployment plus the unemployment which is so widespread 
during depressions which seem to last longer and occur more 
frequently in technologically advanced economies, constitute 
the most serious challenge to the economic system m which 
private capitzil predominates 

The insecurity of the sick results in part from the high cost of 
medical service, traceable to the development of science m 
medicine which gives rise to expensive speciahsts and to the 
costly medical eqmpment which the modern doctor must have 
to make use of the latest developments in his field The high 
cost of such equipment reqmres that doctors charge high prices 
to pay interest on then mvestments The modern problem of 
workmen s compensation can be traced directly to whirling 
steel which greatly multiphed occupational hazards ^ 

Modem technology and chemistry constitute a threat to the 
economic well being of entire nations, especially those which 
depend for their hvelihood on the export of basic raw matenals 
The development of the nylon thread by Du Pont offers a serious 
threat to the silk industr^ of Japan, silk bemg one of her most 
important export products Rayon constitutes a threat to the 
cotton industry, the industry in which the Industrial Revolution 
had Its start The perfection of artificial rubber offers a threat 
to the countries producing natural rubber Many other synthetic 
products the discovery of which is materially aided m time of 
war may at any moment destroy the economic security of large 
producing areas somewhere in the world 

Enough has been said to show that the effects of technological 
change may be felt in every sphere of human activity Some 
times the effects are immediate and direct sometimes they are 
remote and indirect A single important invention such as the 

^ National Resources Committee Technologic I Trends and Kat o I Policy p 8 
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radio may directly influence many social institutions and may 
give rise to other social and mechamcal mventions More 
frequently, we find a series of inventions impinging upon a social 
situation and the influence of the group of inventions is enough 
to cause great social change It may be well to repeat again 
however that in the mam the consequences of these changes 
might be subject to human control if enough were ILnown about 
them The solution seems to be not in destroying invention but 
in making it more amenable to human control 


SOME PROBLEMS OF TECHNOLOGY 

Lags and Maladjustments in the Exploitation of Invention 

In view of the widespread effects of technological innovations 
It IS natural to expect opposition to their introduction especially 
from those who will be adversely affected The natureil con 
servatism of orgamzed groups has been an important factor m 
delaying the mtroduction of invention Moreover there are 
certain aspects of the process of invention which lead to delay 
The most important cultural factors that resist technological 
change are economic Those who occupy favorable tra<iing posi 
tions naturally strenuously oppose the mtroduction of mventions 
that mig ht threaten their position This seems to account for 
much of the purchase and suppression of mventions by large 
mdustnes The sheer cost of introducing some of the innovations 
IS prohibitive while the loss mcurred by the scrapping of machm 
ery that is not physically worn out is more tham most industries 
can afford The cost of convertmg the Ford plant from the 
production of the Model T to the Model A is said to have been 
around 100 million dollars 

Laboring groups, which are the fiirst to feel the direct impact of 
technologicail change in the form of the destruction of their skills 
nnri the loss of thciT jobs have always resisted innovation In^ 
earlier days they destroyed the machinery today they demand 
that the changes be introduced gradually with a mimmum of 
dislocations and that they share m the benefits to be denved m 
the form of higher wages and fewer houl^ of work 

Certam political factors also cause delay The slowness of the 
patenting process m which care must be taken to see that dupli 
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atents are not issued is well known Judicial decisions have 
1 m some cases to suppress in\ entions or to postpone for a 
ime their introduction The system of issuing perpetual 
ises to public utility industries leads to the establishment 
lopohes so that it is sometimes \ irtually impossible to force 
•nization Recent studies of electric utilities and railroad 
•ations have disclosed the current use of equipment that has 
technologically obsolete for years The general public 
from this m poor service and high prices Higher prices 
have to be paid for a time at least if the public were to 
le high cost of obsolescence This is illustrated by the 
ag m 1894 of a 10 000 horsepower steam engine to run the 
iTork subways Physically, the engine could have lasted 
;ars, but withm three years after its completion it was 
xi to the value of scrap iron by the perfection of the turbme 
ime work could be done with an engine one tenth the size 
ongmaJ and using far less coal ^ 

:re are many delays between the secunng of a patent and 
rfection of the machine to a point where its use will be so 
jread as to be of consequence There are many techmcal 
ms of production which require years of work before latge 
production is possible It may be impossible to find a 
• to finance the exploitation of the product A competmg 
:t may get to the market earlier or it may take a long 
lonal process before the public can be sold on the new 
:t These and other causes of delay in the exploitation 
intions account for the fact that on the average it takes 
thirty three years for an mvention to go from the patent 
:q a point where it will exert an important influence on 
life 

Stimulation of Invention Despite thq current demand 
ne that invention be discouraged or completely halted 
ion has been stimulated in the past and is being stimulated 
One of the finest encouragements is the grantmg of pro 
t to the inventor by patent or other exclusive privilege so 
5 may exploit his invention and make some money out of 
Pore the days of patent laws, it was agreed by rulers that 
3rs should be rewarded by some gift from the state or 

rt Chase op c t p 80 
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from some organization set up to encourage invention Kings 
and parliaments protected inventors the granting of monopoly 
rights or gave rewards of cash and such bodies as the Societv 
for the Encouragement of Arts Manufactures and Commerce 
established in London m 1756 offered premiums medcils^ and 
prizes ^ ^ 

Even in early America despite the dislike of monopoly pri\ 
liege against which the colonists had rebelled it was recognized 
that invention must be encouraged and promoted As a result 
one of the provisions of the Constitution established the patent 
system To promote the progress of science and useful arts by 
securing for limited times to authors and inventors the exclusive 
ri^ht to their respective writings and discoveries Under this 
patent system American ingenuity has resulted in a multitude 
of inventions and today the Patent Office grants about 50 000 
patents every year 

Colleges and universities and research foundations provide the 
facilities and the money for research activities which result in 
many discoveries yearly Our most important research appears 
to take place in our large industrial concerns which spend mil 
lions annually to sustain their research laboratories Between 
1927 and 1938 the number of organizations reporting research 
laboratories had grown from about 900 to more than 1700 
providing employment for about 50 000 workers ^ With tre 
mendous sums of money invested in their plants it is almost a 
necessity for these organizations to conduct research which will 
enable them to retain their positions of dominance i^ their 
respective fields 

There are of[ course many individuals who would conduct 
research without the prospect of monetary reward Since 
research costs money it might be advisable to subsidize those 
who are unable to support themselves in their research activities 
There is another reason why the subsidization of research can 
be justified There may be many individuals working inde 
pendently on the same general invention but the one who finds 
the solution first or gets to the patent office fastest is the one who 

1 Herbert Heaton Industnal Revolution Encyclopaed a of the Soc al Sciences 
VHI p 6 

® Work Projects Administration Nationkl Research Project Industrial Research / 
and Changing Technology Philadelphia Jan 1940 p 40 
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gets all the credit and financial rewards while the others whose 
activities may have aided the successful inventor^ have no claim 
to the rewards 

Predicting New Inventions In view of the widespread 
changes and dislocations brought about by technological change 
It would seem that the necessary adjustments to these changes 
could be made with less serious repercussions than at present 
if there were some means of predicting these inventions and 
analyzing their probable influence on various segments of the 
social system It was with this general purpose m mind that the 
National Resources Committee selected the Subcommittee on 
Technology The report of this committee is tht volume en 
titled Technological Trends and National Policy 

Despite the knowledge that inventions have causes, there is as 
yet no scientific method of predicting inventions nevertheless 
much can be done m this connection once the trend of invention 
is ascertained Even after an important invention has been 
perfected there is usually sufficient time to analyze its probable 
effects on society (which is the chief purpose m predicting inven 
tions) because it takes many years for such an invention to become 
commercially successful ^ 

The second basic reason why inventions can be predicted is 
that they have causes They are not just accidents, nor the 
inscrutable products of sporadic genius but have abundant 
and clear causes m prior scientific and technological develop 
ment, and they have social causes and retardilig factors both 
new ai^id constant of changed needs and opportumties growth 
of technical education of buying power of capital, patent and 
commercial systems, corporation laboratories and what not ^ 

Although need by itself will not result in invention it often 
happens that the need of a solution to a particular problem 
results m the concentration of research activity on that problem 
and such concentration certainly raises the chances of the needed 
discovery s taking place Hence by learning on what problems 
research activity is being concentrated one may be able to make 
an intelligent guess as to the probable inventions of the future 

^National Resources Comn^ttee Technological Trends and National Polujf p 18 
This section taken largely from Sec II of this volume The author of Sec II is 
S C Gilfillan who has done much work in this field ^Itnd p 
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Because of the rapidity of change in society it is not wise to try 
to predict too far into the future It is impossible at any time to 
anticipate the direction of technological advances thirty or forty 
years hence nor is our chief concern with the problems of that 
future date Our chief concern is with the developments five to 
twenty years from now In view of the time element Involved in 
making an invention a commercial success the problem of pre 
dieting social change for the immediate future (five to twenty 
years) resolves itself into trying to discover which of the nov^ 
known inventions will exert the greatest social influence at the 
future date Of the inventions that are now in the early stages 
of commercialization which will be the most significant ajad 
how will they be likely to affect society^ That is our problem 
and the concluding section of this chapter will indicate what 
the experts in this field have predicted In the meantime some 
consideration will be given to the problem of controlling inven- 
uons in the best interests of society 

The Control of Inventions It is being recogmzed more and 
more that some control must be exerted over invention if the best 
interests of society are to be served It goes almost without saying 
that society should derive all possible benefits from its tech 
nological discoveries but when the exploitation of these is left 
in private hands and no restrictions are imposed many serious 
dislacations occur which by proper control might either be 
avoided entirely or greatly diminished m intensity The owner 
of a patent wants to cash in on it while he can and he is not 
much concerned with the effect of his activities on the lives and 
welfare of others 

Many groups and orgamzations have worked on a cooperative 
basis for the maximum exploitation of related inventions so that 
they might benefit and so that society generally might be bene 
fited The recent hearings before the Temporary National 
Economic Committee which is investigating the concentration 
of economic power disclosed the existence of widespread pooling 
agreements among automobile manufacturers and among rival 
producers in other industries but the purpose of these pools 
was not to suppress invention or stifle competition but to make 
the results of research available to the trade generally 

The apparent perfection of the cotton picking machine by the 
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Rust brothers carries with it serious imphcations for the cotton 
industry as a -whole and for southern culture generally The 
inventors appreciate these imphcations Their machine which 
can pick m seven and a half hours as much cotton as a good hand 
picker can pick in five weeks will displace over 75 per cent of the 
labor population in the southern cotton country if the invention 
is thrown upon the market in the regular manner The inven 
tors cognizant of the revolutionary consequences attending their 
invention are themselves withholding its application, except 
for its trial use on a cooperative farm in Mississippi and m the 
Soviet Umon where the problem of unemployment does not 
exist and the introduction of the machine cgin be regulated ^ 

In laying down a general policy for the control of mventions 
no restrictions should be placed on the development of invention 
but some control might well be exercised m determining the 
manner in which these mventions should be exploited By a 
gradual introduction of these innovations, the labor supply can 
be adjusted with a mimmum of hardship and existing capital 
investments might be liquidated over a period of tune without 
too great loss It is not the fact of change that is disturbing 
It IS the abruptness of the change that causes the difficulty 
By accurate prediction and sensible control, government may 
be better able to exercise supervision over the growth of the new 
industries in such a way as to prevent abuses from becoming 
widespread In the past we have waited until the industries 
have matured and the abuses have become intolerable before 
government has stepped m to regulate Such regulation often 
proves to be very difficult and m the meantime society has had 
to endure the abuses By steppmg into the fields of radio and 
television before they have grown mto giants, the government 
has assured a more or less orderly development which will for 
~ the most part be m the best mterests of society 

Inventions of Probable Future Importance The comimttee 
which studied technological trends came to the conclusion that 
"file folloivmg mventions were likely to be of most social sig 
anficance in the future the mechamctil cotton picker air con 
’ditiomng eqmpment plastics the photoelectric cell artificial 
cqtton and woolen like fibers made from cellulose synthetic 
~ * National Re ources Connnittee Teehnohgical Trends and National Pal 9 ; p 58 
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rubber, prefabricated biouses television, facsimile transmission 
the automobile trailer gasoline produced from coaj steep flight 
aircraft planes and tray agriculture ^ 

The mechanical cotton picker described in an earlier seetion 
promises to release thousands of farm workers What will become 
of them IS a problem that is troubling the South There may Idc a 
mass migration of workers from the South or new industries may 
develop to absorb the labor The reduction in the cost of cotton 
may stimulate cotton production and may make cotton goods 
available to more people m the lower economic groups Like 
wise we may be able to regain our lost foreign markets in 
cotton, 

Air conditiomng equipment wdl free man to a large extent 
from the controlling influence of climate Vacation resorts will 
likely be adversely affected Production may be possible m any 
part of the globe and the eflSciency of workers should be increased 
because of the Controlled atmosphere 

The predictions of the experts regardmg plastics have already 
bqrne fruit In the face of shortages of strategic war materials 
and production boltlenecks plastics have found a wide variety 
of important uses Many consumer articles, the production of 
which was curtailed bedause of material shortages are now being 
made from plastics In many cases they are superior to the ong 
inal commodities Airplane bodies and automobile bodies may 
eventually be made of plastics which can be molded into desired 
shapes much more easily than steel, and at lower cost Plastics 
began their career as competitors of hard rubber shellac and 
various gums They now compete with light metals and wood 
for standard purposes they gompete with adhesives for the 
haanufacture of veneers and laminated wood they are found as 
binders m abrasive wheels they afford waterproofing qualities 
for surgeons plaster and raincoats 

The photoelectric cell, better known as the electnc eye 
promises to relieve the stram m those occupations which require^ 
careful examination of materials to detect flaws and defectSw It 
has been used m can factones to eject from the assembly line any 
can that deviates from the standard specification^ It has been 
used to open and close doors and for other pjurposes do;ing auto 
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matically a task which otherwise requires the pressing of a button 
or the pulling of a switch The prospects for this invention are 
\ast but at present we are not in a position to predict all the 
uses to which it will be put 

The artificial cotton and woolenlike fibers which modern 
chemistry is producing from cellulose and numerous industrial 
waste products present a threat to the industries producing the 
raw natural products There is also competition between wood 
and cotton to supply the basic material from which the cellulose 
IS derived 

The seizure of the sources of supply of natural rubber by the 
enemy has given a tremendous impetus to the developmeiiit and 
production of synthetic rubber to meet our milit;ary and essen 
tial civilian needs The federal government has subsidized the 
construction of plants whose ultimate output will meet all of our 
pre war rubber needs Although higher priced at present than 
the natural rubber it is superior m many respects to the latter 
ft is not soluble in petroleum and its products is not so readily 
oxidizjgd by ozone as is crude rubber and has a smaller particle 
size which makes it preferable for some work of impregnation 
The probable effects of these developments on rubber planta 
tions may be gleaned from the fact that an acre of plant for 
synthetic Thtokok manufacture will produce in two hours 200 
tons of a synthetic rubber plastic as compared to the 500 pounds 
of rubber which' an acre of rubber trees will produce in five 
years ^ 

Prefabricated houses arfe already on the market and are likely 
to increase considerably in number when large scale production 
IS introduced on a wider scale ^s many as 1300 family imits 
made from prefabricated steel are being erected for the Nav/ 
at Quantico and Newport News^ Virginia A ten man crew 
can put up a two family steel dwelling from floor to roof in an 
eight hour day When the present emergency passes, these steel 
houses can be unbolted knocked down and stored in warehouses 
for use in the next housing emergency ^ ^ 

The automobile trailer ma) not only affect the present housing 
^hiation and the xlevelopment of prefabricated houses but it 

Resources Conuruttee Technological Trends and Naiidnal Pohcy p 306 

* Chicago Sunday Dec 29 1940 Financial Section p 1 
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may also change radically the mode of life of millions of Ameri- 
cans Some writers predict that within thirty years half of the 
homes of the country will be mobile The trailer will likely be 
used more bv migratory workers and during vacation periods 
by many families but because of its limitations at least as now 
constructed conservative writers do not believe that it will 
become the permanent normal mode of living for the typical 
American family Furthermore any considerable increase 
of this character would most likelv result m the levying of taxes 
upon trailers adequate to provide for streets roads schools 
parking spaces fire sanitary police and other municipal 
services from which taxes this mode of living is now in major 
part exempt ’ ^ 

Television will likely open up new avenues of development in 
education entertainment and the communication of information, 
but It is not expected to cause any important new social change 
It will likely supplement the ghanges created by existing means 
of conununication especially the radio 

Facsimile transmission is another development in commumca 
tion which may alter considerably present methods of dissemi 
nating news The transmission and reception of facsimile may 
be adapted to present day radio sets and there are already 
available facsimile recorders which when connected to the 
ordinary broadcast receiver and actuated by proper signals 
will print a newspaper complete with pictures right in the home 
though probably on a limited scale 

Our industrial economy would be impossible without oil for 
lubrication Wars are being won in part on the basis of which 
side has the largest reserves of oil Oil and gasoline which are 
the lifeblood of our mechanical age are used in such tremendous 
quantities that there -may come the day when the supply of 
crude oil will be exhausted The conversion of coal into gasoline 
therefore offers a method of conserving our oil supplies and may 
ensure the continued existence of a mechanized society 

Steep flight aircraft planes will solve many of the present 
aviation problems chiefly m connection with the reduction in 
the area of land needed for aviation and in making the airplane 

1 National Resources Comimttce Technological Trends and National Policy p 373 
^Ihid p 229 
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more flexible Such craft may serve as taxis to cany people 
from crowded city areas to outlying areas where the speedy 
long distance airplanes will be located The new Philadelphia 
post office has a roqf on which steep flight aircraft are able to 
land with a load of air mail 

The war has uncovered many new uses for the helicopter and 
the latest improvements promise to hasten the >vide adoption 
of this extremely flexible means of transportation In the few 
year? that have elapsed smee the experts made their predictions, 
an existing invention, the airplane, has had revolutionary reper 
cussions on the world Air power is now the sine qua non of 
military supremacy and the United States has demonstrated 
its supremacy in this field in startling fashion Post war trans 
portation trade, and mtemational relations will be greatly 
affected by the existence of huge fleets of long distance freight 
planes which now carry bombs and military supplies and 
personnel , 

The implications of tray agriculture for the future of general 
agriculture are tremendous Trav agriculture consists of sus 
pending the roots of food plants in water and putting the needed 
chemicals and plant nutrients into the water The plants absorb 
this nutrition just as they absorb it from the soil in which they 
are usually planted The production of food by means of tray 
agriculture is hundreds of tunes greater per acre than regular 
agriculture By carrym^ on the production indoors, it is possible 
to control all aspects of the plant growth More uniform prod 
ucts, much quicker maturity or ripening more uniform npenmg 
and all year production are the outstanding advantages of thjs 
type of cultivation, aside from the tremendous increase in output 
per acre 

A dramatic extension -of die pnnciple of radio, called radar 
has made an important contribution to the AUied cause and 
will surely find many more uses in the post>var penod With 
this device we can “see ’ through fog, hitherto an unconquerable 
foe of safe navigation Dropping bombs in fog and douds is no 
longer a hit or mis proposition it is deadly accurate 
'‘Whether or not the mventions described above will actually 
turn out to be the most important in terms of their influence on 
society of all recent inventions remams to be seen Some of the 
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impediments to the exploitation of invention may successfully 
block the adoption of any or all of these Substitute inventions 
may be introduced which will take over the field Fmancial 
difficulties may beset some laws or court decisions may bonder 
others consumers may refuse to accept the new products or 
any number of other factors or agencies may interrupt the 
development of these inventions Nevertheless after taking all 
these possibilities into consideration it seems safe to predict that 
these inventions along with some others will exert a great 
influence on the future development of society and it would be 
well to study their implications more carefully and to anticipate 
their effects by appropriate planmng perhaps under govern- 
mental supervision 

TERMS TO BE UNDERSTOOD 

diffusion resistance to social change 

institutional lag social invention 

Industrial Revolution technological invention 

patent technological unemployment 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Show how technological inventions may be a cause of social invention a 
result of social invention 

2 Discuss the validity of the saymgs {a) necessity is the mother of invention 
(b) ^vention is the mother of necessity 

3 How would you explain the slow progress of technological mvention durmg 
jhe Middle Ages^ 

4 Show how technology has made your present family life different from that 
experienced by your parents 

5 What changes in rural life may b^ traced to t% impact of technological 
inventions^ 

6 How IS It possible to determine which mventions are likely to be of most 
significance in the future^ 

7 Assume that within the next fifty years many Americans will be livmg in 
trailers Wliat effect might this have on education politics taxation 
industry^ 

8 Assume that you are the Secretary of Agriculture and it is your task to pro 
mote orderly agricultural progress How would you mtrodute {a) tray 
agriculture (3) the mechanical cotton picker^ ^ 

9 What effect might recent inventions in the field of commumcaUons have 
on our form of government^ 
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10 Discuss The Americans are a nation of inventors Is it true^ If so how 
do you explam it? 

11 What are some of the most important prehistoric imentions upon which 
civihzation is based^ 

12 List the number of separate mventions that had to be perfected before we 
could get the automobile 

13 Show what mventions have had an effect upon the emancipation of women 
(such as the tm can and the typewriter) 
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CHAPTER 12 

EDUCATION AND PROTECTION OF CONSUMERS 

THE CONSUMERS PLAGE IN OUR ECONOMIC SYSTEM 

The consumer s problem la the Umted States can be better 
understood if viewed in the light of the salient features of the 
American economic order It has been charged that our order 
has overanphasized the profit motive sometimes to the disad 
vantage of the consuming masses As a result we are frequently 
urged to build our production upon a use rather than a 
profif basis As Americans we have subscribed to the virtues 
of competition The right of private property has long been 
sanctified in our ilaws We have advocated the principle of 
No government competition with business and we have 
glorified American individualism in our economic and social 
philosophy 

The American economic system has many merits It has 
achieved a remarkable organization of mass production m part 
through the utilization of scientific research modern technology 
and modern scientific management We have had inventive 
gemus, mdividual opportumty and our self made men Under 
the present economic system the United States has become the 
greatest industrial nation of the world 

However m looking at the other side of the ledger sheet we 
find some limitations There has been great waste of human and 
material resources due in large part to excessive greed generated 
by the profit motive We have had monopoly control in certain 
industries and consumers have oeen exploited As Americans 
we are confronted with some serious paradoxes overproduction 
and underconsumption scarcity amidst abundance For years 
we have concentrated upon the problem of increasing production 
so th^t consumer wants could be satisfied But when we hear 
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talk of overproduction of resort to restriction of output m order 
to raise prices and when we find the hopes for an abundant life 
thwarted by econoinic practices designed to result in scarcity, 
we are inclined to ask What is the real objective of any economic 
system'^ Is it not the satisfaction of as many human wants as 
possible^ Is not consumption the end of economic activity'^^ 
Has the present system functioned successfully to meet the needs 
of the consuming millions^ 

The problem of the consumer has become increasingly com 
plicated In pioneer days man made things primarily for his 
own use He produced his own food clothing and other basic 
necessities of life As new wants developed the ponsumer tended 
to depend upon other persons for their satisfaction At first 
barter was widely used to be superseded by a money system of 
exchange 

During the handicraft era, the producer was principally con 
cerned with the consumer s wants Production was mainly for 
home use or for local markets The relationship between pro 
ducer and consumer was on a personal and direct basis With 
the coming of modern industrialization the picture was greatly 
changed Large scale production for a world market has brought 
specialization with increasing interdependence The connection 
between production and consumption has become more indirect 
and impersonal As a result of this change the buyer s control 
over quality and price has diminished thus making his^task more 
confusing and difficult 

OBSTACLES TO CONSUMER WELFARE 

The position of the consumer is at best a difficult one He 
IS confronted with an ever increasing list of cgmmodities from 
which to choose Like Alice in Wonderland the consumer says 

I can t believe that 

Gan t you^ the Queen (modern salesmanship) asked in a pitymg tone 
Try agam draw a large breath and shut your eyes ^ 

In this country we have long cherished the idea that all we need 
in the economic process is free and unrestricted Competition 

i^tuart Chase and F Jf' Schlink Tmr Money s W^rth The Macmillan Company 
New York 1931 p 1 
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Instead of serving the consumer however, unrestricted compe 
tition may actually result in waste and duplication, which in 
turn mcreases the cost of the goods or services to the consumer 
An example of wasteful competition is the distribution of milk 
to our homes Five or six different milk compames may deliver 
their products to the homes on our street when one company 
could do the work more cheaply and efficiently 

Consumers must however also be mmdful of the opposite 
laamely monopoly control Sometimes the logical outcome of 
competition is no competition or some form of monopoly control 
Public utilities constitute natural monopolies and if it were not 
for public regulation the results to the consumer might be serious 
Consider as an example here the great American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company probably the most complete monopoly in 
the United States today Other examples of near monopoly 
conditions are the building materials aluminum, and farm 
implement industries 

Another factor defimtely related to consumer welfare is pur 
chasing power A standard of living based upon one s accus 
tomed use or enjoyment of necessities, comforts, and luxuries, 
IS dependent upon income or purchasing power Even m times 
of prosperity a large number of our people live below a standard 
of comfort In 1929 a yeaV marking the peak of national pros- 
perity nearly 6 000 000 families or more than 21 per cent of 
the total had incomes of less than $1000 About 12 000,000 
families or more than 42 per cent had incomes of less than 
$1500 ^ A report on the national income of 1935-1936 by the 
National Resources Committee divides the population into three 
classes accordmg to incomes ^ 

1 The top third income group averaged $2959 GO 

2 The second third income group averaged $1076 00 

3 The lowest third mcome group averaged $471 00 

Another task which confronts the consumer is that of making a 
wise selection from a large variety of goods 

1 Maurice Leven Harold G Moulton and Clark Warburton Ammccts Capacity 
to Consume The Brookings Institution Washington D C 1934 p 55 

2 Joseph Gaer Consumers All HarOourt Brace and Company New York 1940 
p 53 Figures based on National Resources Committee Consumer Incom s in th 
Un ted States 1935-36 U S Government Printing Office Washmgton D C 1939 
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He stands there confronted with vastly more choices than any previous gen 
eration of consumers had to make There are 350 000 possible choices in a 
store like Macy s and in a single city the size of Milwaukee the consumer must 
choose from among some 250 kinds of toothbrushes 100 kinds of washing 
machines 160 kmds of fountain pens 50 kinds of motor oil and so on through 
the long list of thmgs he must buy In this age of advanced fabrication he has 
lost the old thumb and finger familiarities with silk calico and flour which 
his grandfather had The nval makes of vacuum cleaners and electric washing 
machines are harder to appraise than were the brooms and the washboards of 
two generations ago Synthetic materials like ra>on and slick processes like 
the artificial weighting of silk with tin are less readily judged than were the 
silks of an earlier day Science has discovered hosts of new and perplexmg 
necessities for health and welfare — vitamms intestmalflors ultra violet lamps 
and posture furniture and educational playthings for the children ^ 

High pressure advertising confronts the consumer at many 
points It IS not our purpose here to analyze the detailed aspects 
of advertising The least that can be said is that advertising is 
sometimes guilty of gross exaggeration Frequently it represents 
a mere manipulation of words A good example of this is the 
advertising of cigarettes by such phrases as never get on your 
nerves, are kind to your throat and not a cough in a car 
load ’ Too much advertising is irrelevant to the consumers 
appraisal of a product Instead of giving useful, factual informa 
tion the advertisers generally rely on the theory. Repetition is 
Reputation The use of testimonials for advertising purposes 
may well be questioned Famous Names Incorporated with 
branches in New York and Hollywood will for a price get a 
testimonial from some well known personage praising the merits 
of any product from soap to horseradish The fee for the exclu 
sive use of the celebrity s name is between $150 and $2500 de 
pending on the star s popularity and the length of time exclusive 
use of the name is desired ^ 

High pressure salesmanship coupled with installment buying 
or easy payments’ have encouraged people to buy beyond their 
means Buying on credit naturally adds to the cost of the goods 
to the consumer whereas cash and carry’ enables the buyer to 
purchase more economically 

Another handicap under which the consumer suffers is the 

^ R S Lynd The CSonsumer Becomes a Problem The Annals of the American 
Academy of Pohti^ and Social Science pp 5-6 May 1934 

^ Stuart Chase and F J Schlmk op cit pp 24-25 
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lack of honest reliable and specific information concerning 
consumer goods and services Even salespeople are not too well 
informed about the exact nature of the products they sell Some 
people buy merel> in terms of advertised brands or according to 
certain price levels paying but little attention to the intrinsic 
merits of the products concerned The average worker or 
salaried person is more concerned with money wages than with 
real wages The latter namely wages translated into terms of 
the purchasing power of money is really more significant than 
money wages because it represents what the money will actually 
buy in goods and services 

A further disadvantage of consumers as a group is their lack 
of organization Producers such as the steel industry the oil 
industry the automobile industry the patent medicine industry 
and many others as a rule are very alert to their interests and 
maintain effective organizations Trade associations are formed 
and often maintain lobbies for the enhancement of their interests 
Consumers for the most part have suffered in comparison because 
of the lack of adequate organization and effective representation 

It is interesting to note that when the power of Leon Header 
son director of the OPA was on the wane the Cooperative 
League of the United States sponsored a conference of various 
consumer groups to bolster up the rationing program The 
result was the formation of a new Consumer Clearing House 
in Washington D C meeting every two weeks with Caioline 
Ware of the American Association of University Women as 
secretary 

The organization of this newly formed consumer lobby was 
kept informal Many groups were represented such as the 
American Association of University Women the American 
Federation of Labor the Home Economics Association United 
Automobile Workers the Federal Churches of Christ in America 
National Conference of Jewish Women League of Women 
Shoppers Consumers Union Farmers Union the Congress of 
Women s Auxiliaries of the CIO, Parent Teacher Association, 
Catholic Groups and Cooperatives 

The purpose of the organization was to pool the resources 
and power of the many groups concerned with the protection of 
consumers interests in wartime Ideas were exchanged letters 
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sent to Cbi^essmen and legislation was to be watched care 
fully Grade-labeiii^ the lowering of milk prices distribution 
of free milk, rationing and standardization were the subjects 
of consideration by the groups represented The interest of 
the participants isn t uniform it ranges from curiosity to\:rusad 
mg But whatever the level of interest, this marks the first 

time that all major consumer groups have lived under one roof ^ 
' It i3 also*quite significant that the C I O group has set up a 
Cbst of Living Committee to study ways and means of keeping 
down prices of consumer goods and services Mr Donald 
Montgomery formerly of the Consumer Counsel Division of the 
United States Department of Agriculture was selected to head 
the committee Mr Montgomery knows the Washington scene 
very well from his long experience with this important govern 
mental agency He is one of the most active leaders of the con 
sumer lobby Labor is beginnmg to realize that getting higher 
wages IS not enough The high cost of living and inflation must 
be combated if labor is to make any substantial gams in its 
economic status It is a most hopeful sign when consumer groups 
get together to work for them common objectives It is within 
the power of consumers to have the most formidable lobby in 
the American Congress 

Taxation is also definitely connected with consumer welfare 
In the past many of our states have placed much dependence 
upon general property taxes The recent depression however, 
witnessed a general breakdown of this system of taxation and 
saw the widespread extension of the sales tax with its consequent 
burdens upon the ^ople of small means In 1940 the general 
sales tax was m effect in twenty two states with four states having 
a selective or modified form The rates usually run from 1 to 
3 per cent of gross sales New York City and several smaller 
cities also have municipal sales taxes In this same year (1940) 
the sales taxes (general and selective) including taxes on gaso 
Ime liquor and tobacco amounted to $1647 million, and made 
up 40 per cent of the total tax receipts in the states or $150 
ntullion more than-in 1 939 * In addition there must be considered 

^ Consumers Front Busmss Week May 1 1943 p 7^ 

^ Admvrnstrators News Sept 1940 March 1941 a publication of the Federa 
tion of Xajc AdmimstratcaTs 1313 E 60th St Chicago ^ 
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the federal taxes on many products recently imposed in connec ^ 
tion With defense financing ^ 


THE RISE OF THE CONSUMER MOVEMENT 

Consumers as a whole have been slow to organize In times of 
prosperity we are likely to pay but little attention to the need for 
consumer organization There is the tendency for us to shape our 
enjoyment of goods and services to keep up with the Joneses 
Workers are more concerned with the size of the pay check than 
with the problem of what the money will buy When depression 
comes people are forced to become more consumer conscious 
There is then a stronger realization on our part that consumption 
is a vital process in everyday life Much more attention is paid 
to price quality and consumer choices Family budgeting is 
resorted to on a much wider basis to stretch the purchasing 
power of the dollar As consumers, we tend to become bargain 
hunters to an increasing extent 

The publication by Stuart Chase and F J Schlmk of Tour 
Money s Worth in 1927 tended to focus attention upon consumer 
problems Professor Robert S Lynd of Columbia University 
calls this book the Uncle Tom s Cabin of the consumer move 
ment Following the widespread public interest in the subject 
Messrs Chase and Schlmk opened up a consumer question 
service In 1929 Consumers Research Inc was organized to 
provide consumer information to subscribing members Within 
a short time the membership grew to 5000 , 

In 1933 there appeared 700 000 000 Guinea Pigs ^ which exposed 
the inadequacies of the Pure Food and Drug Act of 1906 In 
1935 a rival consumer information service was set up Con- 
sumers Umon By 1939 it was estimated that Consumers Umon 
had a membership of 75 000 while Consumers Research had 
60 000 This indicates the increasing interest on the part of 
consumers for reliable information on goods and services Con- 
sumers Research and Consumers Union have been and are the dynamo*^ 

1 See Chap 23 on Piibl c Revenue and Taxat on 

2 F J Schlmk and Arthur Kallet 100000 000 Guinea Pigs The Vanguard Press^ 
New York 1933 
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of the consumer mo\ement ^ Consumers Research and Con 
sumers Union ha\ e m truth not only supplied the motive power 
for the entire consumer movement but they have written its 
philosophy and set its course of action ’ ® 

Businessmen can no longer afford to laugh off this movement 
It IS no longer limited to a few women s clubs and sewing cir 
cles here and there The businessman has thus been forced to 
pvaminp the basic causes for consumer dissatisfaction In general 
the consumer claims that the manufacturer does not make what 
the consumer wants Instead he makes goods and then makes 
the consumer want them 

Specifically, the consumer wants grading of the products 
offered for sale reports based upon performance tests, and the 
data of the Umted States Bureau of Standards made available 
to him The consumer feels that it is imnecessary to create 
demand because demand already exists The philosophy of 
the consumer movement is centered around two things (1) a 
resentment against advertising because it deceives the buyer 
(2) a desire for lower prices and more facts ® 

The above is the form which the consumer movement has 
falfen in the Umted States On the other hand, in Europe the 
cooperative movement is the consumer movement 

In Finland cooperatives do 25 per cent of the country s retail business in 
England and Denmark about 15 per cent m Sweden 10 per cent In the 
Umted States co ops do about 1 5 per cent of the total retail business * 

/ 

Clonsumer Education Until recently little has been done to 
educate the American consumer As a people we have been too 
individualistic have emphasized production as against con 
sumption have placed faith in free competition, and have relied 
upon advertising As consumers yrt have had a blind faith that 
somehow our economic system through its channels of production 
and distribution would serve us adequately as a matter of course 

In our schools education for intelligent buying has been a 
neglected field It is true that we are aH consumers irrespective 

^ Busmess Week Reports to Executives on the Consumer Movement (Num 
her i6 of a series of special reports on current business opportunities problems and 
trends of outstandmg significance Made for ^executives by the editonal staff of 
BusinessWeek) Busmess We k p 41 April 22 1959 

p 42 p 43 ^Ibid 
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of the particular occupations we follow, and yet little has been 
done to educate boys and girls to become intelligent consumers 
Social saence courses m particular have passed up a real oppor- 
tumty in failmg to gn e proper attention to this field In the 
average economics text for example little will be found on 
practical consumer problems Because of their significance to 
citizens as consumers such subjects as advertising governmental 
services to consumers coi&umer cooperatives home ownership 
life insurance, and many others could be studied with profit 
to the student Instruction m the operation of consumer coopera 
tives is compulsory in the Wisconsin schools Pennsylvania 
schools have a consumer education program under the direction 
of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 

An influential grohp is the American Home Econonucs 
Association, a national organization of teachers mterested in 
consumer education, which was orgamzed in 1909 and n6w 
has 12,000 members One of its major goals is the study of 
textile standards It publishes the Journal of the Home Economics 
Association 

An Institute for Consumer Education has been estabhshed at 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, as a result of a grant by 
the Alfred P Sloan Foundation The plan calls for the study 
of consiuner buymg, testing, and other subjects of mterest to 
consumers An annual conference is held on consumer problems 

Women’s Organizations Women have been concerned with 
consumer problems inasmuch as they do 85 per cent to 90 per 
cent of the nation s retail buying The largest women s organ 
ization in the coimtry is the General Federation of Women s 
Clubs, with 2,000 000 members m which a Division of Consumer 
Information has been established 

' There are many other women s organisations promoting con 
sumer education, such as the National League of Women Voters, 
the American Association of Umversity Women, the National 
Federation of Business and Professionad Women the National 
Woman’s Trade Umon League, the Parent Teacher Association, 
and others | 

Business Businessmen havjp but recently made any senous 
attempt to prpvide the consumer vyith exact information about 
the goods they were selling A number of the Izuge stores have 
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their own bureaus of standards for the testing of their products 
Lamp manufacturers have used the lES (Illuminating Engineers 
Society7 specifications for their product A large grocery chain 
has voluntarily graded its canned goods with the threefold classi 
fication fancy choice standard The American Medical and 
Dental Associations have used seals of approval or acceptance 
for consumers The former has rendered a public service in its 
campaign against dangerous drugs anA quackery Some of these 
activities have had a limited value but they do point to the fact 
that the business world will have to pay mere attention to real 
consumer gnevances if it is to prosper 

An example of an attempt on the part of business to seek con 
sumer confidence is the Good Housekeeping Institute Its seal 
of approval has been found on many articles of daily use The 
Federal Trade Commission issued a complaint against Hearst 
Magazines, Inc charging that one of its publications Good 
Houseke^ingy makes false claims and misleading guarantees 
concerning products advertised in its pages The complaint 
charged that Good Housekeeping operated a shopping service 
advertised as being a free service for the convemence of its 
readers Actually the magazme received substantial commissions 
from the seller on all merchandise sold amountmg to 5 per cent 
or more of the purchase price This service has since been diS 
continued The Good Housekeeping Institute the Good House 
keeping Bureau and their seals of approval also were criticized 
by the Commission on the ground that ^ approved articles had 
not been tested and approved by any scientific laboratory The 
Complaint further cited that m ihe case of some fifteen products 
false advertising was used ^ 

In general some of the seals and certifications of consumer 
goods bv business and professional groups mav have some value 
m establishing mimmunr standards for the consumer However 
some of those certifications are mainly selling devices ^ 

Consumers are tendmg to lose faith in those numerous seals of approval and 
certification agendies The use of official grades and standards on a wide basis 
would be far more beneficial to consumers generally t 

^ As reported by the Chicago Daity J^ews August 21 1939 
Helen L Sorenson The Consumer Movement Haipeif & brothers New York 
1941 p 55 
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The Better Business Bureau is one of the most active and useful 
of the; agencies organized by busmess groups for the protection of 
the consumers This is a national organization with offices in 
the principal cities of the United States sponsored by reputable 
busmessmen m the commumty to discourage unfair busmess 
practices Advertising in local newspapers is watched care 
fully Professional shoppers are sent out to chedt on the 
ajivertisements When discovered businessmen using unfair 
methods are threatened with exposure unless they change their 
tactics The slogans of the Better Busmess Bureau are Public 
confidence counts most and Before >ou invest investigate” 

Testing Agencies Tho two outstanding examples of con 
sumers agencies performing testing services are Consumers' 
Research and Consumers Union Reports previously mentioned The 
purposes of Consumers Union Reports, as stated in its charter, are 

to obtain and provide for consumers information and counsel on consumer 
goods and services to give information and assistance on all matters relatmg 
to the expenditure of earnings and the family mcome to miUate and to 
cooperate with mdividuals and group efforts Peking to create and mamtam 
decent livmg standards ^ 

This organization issues a montWy publication and an annual 
Buying Guide It maintains laboi^atones and employs technicians 
to make scientific analyses of many products The information 
passed on to subscribing members includes recommendations 
as to specific products which are classified into ‘ Best Buys , ' 
Acceptable emd Not Acceptable 

An mterestmg feature of Consumers Union Reports is the comment 
made upon the labor conditions in the specific industrv under 
consideration Two products may be an equally good buy at 
a given price but in the one case the labor conditions are not 
desirable, so the consumer may decide to purchase where the 
health samtary and labor conditions are more salutary 

Consumers Research is a similar type of organization perform 
mg much the same kind of service for its members on a fee basis 
through Its publication Consumer^ Research Established m 1929 
It was the first independent testing service made available to 
"subscribing members 

^Consumers Uraon Reports p 1 April 1941 
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Labor Labor organizations have been of value to consumers in 
railing attention to the union label A. constant campaign of 
education is carried on by umonS to impress the public with the 
advisability of buying union made goods produced under fair 
labor conditions Attention is called to specific industries where 
sweatshop conditions child labor low pay, and undesirable 
vvorkmg conditions prevail This no doubt has had some effect 
in improving conditions not only for the workers and their 
families but also for the general public 

The Government An increasing amount of factual material 
bearing upon consumer problems is available through various 
governmental agencies and their publications An mterestmg 
and valuable source of information is Consumers Guide published 
by the Consumers Counsel Division of the United States Depart i 
ment of Agriculture ^ The Consumers Counsel represents the 
consumer at all Agricultural Adjustment Act (AAA) hearings 
on marketing agreements and publicizes changes m food supplies, 
prices and advises consumers how to buy wisely The Guide 
IS sent to 135 000 homes in the country and each month finds 
about 5000 new requests for the publication 
Another publication of value to consumers is Notices of Judg 
ment under the Federal Food Drug and Cosmetic Act published under 
the auspices of the Federal Security Agency in cooperation with 
the Department of Agriculture This lists goods seized by the 
government because they are impure or mislabeled The penalty 
is seizure of goods or fine This pamphlet may be had upon 
application Other governmental publications may appear from 
time to time in connection with some specialized phase of the 
subject ® 

Another governmental bureau which renders service to con 
sumers is the Consumers Counsel in the Department of the 
Intenof Its mam function is to represent the interests 6f the 
coal consuimng public m the bitummous field It represents ^ 
the consumers in all hearings on bituminous coal paces Factual 
matenal is available in its Cod Consumers Digest free upon 
request 

* I 

1 Consumers Guide The War Food Administration Washington, D C This 
may be had for 5 cents a copy or 50 cents a year 

® Consult list The Superintendent of Public Document!) Washington D C 
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There are other scattered governmental agencies which per 
form services that directly or indirectly affect consumers and 
which are too numeious to mention here A few of these are 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics Rural Electrification Admin 
istration. Extension Ser\ ice Department of Agriculture Bureau 
of Home Economics Department of Agriculture Food and Drug 
Administration and the National Bureau of Standards Depart 
ment of Commerce One of these agencies in particular deserves 
a brief word, namely the National Bureau of Standards Depart 
ment of Commerce This bureau was established in 1901 It 

establishes and maintains standards of measurement of quality or per 
formance and of practice studies problems affecting large quantity or contract 
purchases serves the Consumer mdirectly through standardization of devices 
used m weighmg or measuring commodities purchased by over the-counter 
buyers ^ 

Some citieSj more especially the larger ones maintain local 
bureaus of standards or city sealer offices whose function is to 
maintain uniform weights apd measures Scales m stores are 
examined for accuracy and if found to be satisfactory are certified 
with the proper seal Gasoline pumps are examined to see 
whether the car owmers are getting full measure for therr money 
If violations are found the offenders are usually fined warned 
against repeatmg the short measure The work of such agencies 
^ IS very important to the citizens of the community 

There are only twelve states that have effective laws for weights and meas 
ures New York City has 75 inspectors which is more than the total of 17 states 
\y4th three times the population It is estimated that the average American 
family loses 85 cents a week m short measures $45 a year or $lf bilhon for the 
nation The first mspection in Los Angeles showed 51 per cent of gasolme 
pumps inaccurate The American Automobile Association estimates motorists 
Are robbed at pumps from coast to coast at least 20 million dollars annually 

The Pure Food and Drug Administration has an appropriation of 1 7 cents 
per consumer for the year to police sale of $16 bilhon worth of food drugs and 
cosmetics Congress cut the requested appropriation in half 

CONSUMER LEGISLATION 

The progress of legiislation m this country for consumer protec 
tion has been slow and difficult Legislation to protect consumers 

Gaer op at p 183 

Co perat ve Bmlder Si penor Wisconsin March 15 1941 
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has haH to overcome the individualism of the American people 
a nd their faith in the competitive process and commercial 
advertismg Consumers until recenth were for the most part 
uninformed and apathetic Producers and distributors with 
their high pressure methods lobbies extensive advertismg and 
political pressures could block an> effective activity bv the 
government 

American consumers first received some protection through federal legisla 
tion in 1848 when Congress passed an act prohibitmg the importation of adul 
terated drugs Some years later it became illegal to bring below standard tea 
mto the Umted States Since these laws did not mterfere scnously with business 
interests there was httle opposition to them ‘ 

Durmg the next fifty vears many bills were introduced m 
Congress but they were pnmarily for the benefit of producers 
Laws were passed to help the dairy farmers the cattle raisers 
the canned feh industry and others Protective tariff laws were 
passed for the benefit of manufacturers Still other laws were 
passed to aid the export trade 

During this same period the statesy began to manifest an interest 
m food and drug control Beef packers had offered dyed oleo 
iharganne to the unsuspecting public as butter This resulted 
in an mcreasmg demand for food inspection under the control 
of state departments of agriculture In the meantime a senes 
of sensational events "focused attention upon the national Con 
gress which resulted in the passage of the first comprehensive 
food and drug act • 

One of these events had to do with the scandal over ‘embalmed 
beef’ which was alleged to have killed more soldiers in the 
Spanish Amencan War than were killed m battle Some very 
interesting experiments were conducted by Harvey Wiley of 
the Umted States Department of Agnculture showing the bad 
effects of food preservatives upon health ‘ Pure Food exhibits 
were set up m the St Louis World s Fair of 1904 Clubwomen 
throughout the country were stirred into action A constant 
barrage of letters and telegrams was sent to Congressmen urging 
the passage of a national pure food and drug act In the mean 

1 Helen Dallas and Maxine IMow Read Tm Labels Pnbhc Affairs Pamphlet 
No 51 New York 1941 p 4 ' 
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time Upton Sinclair published Ins famous novel The Jungle^ 
which was an expose of the insamtary conditions m the meat 
packing industry ♦ 

In 1906 Congress passed'a Pure Food and Drug Act as well as a 
Meat Inspection Lav/ President Theodore Roosevelt promptly 
signed them Both laws were to be enforced by the Department 
of Agriculture At first the Pure Food and Drug Act was put 
under the adrmmstration of Dr Wiley in the Bureau of Chem- 
istry later it was given a division of its own the Food and Drug 
Admimstration 

Pure Food and Drug Act, 1906 This act prohibits false 
labeling of drugs which are to be sold across state lines but if no 
claims are made on the label the Act does not apply The Act 
prohibits the addition of poisonous substances to food but the 
manufacturer is not required to prove that the substances he 
adds are safe for human consumption The burden of proof is 
upon the consumer to show that the product is injurious This 
is difficult since the effects may appear slowly Much wiU 
depend upon the administration of the law Powers given to 
certain officials to make rules and regulations sometimes have 
the effect of nullifying the law Actual regulatory inspection 
by the Federg^ Government seems to be almost negligible except 
in the case of meat ^ Penalties are maximum fines of $200 
for the first offense and fines up to $300 or imprisonment for 
one year, or both, for any succeeding offense There is some 
value in the publicity feature of the law 

Federal Trade Ck>mmission The Federal Trade Commission 
was established in 1913 Its chief purpose is to prevent unfair 
methods of competition in interstate commerce Misrepresenta 
tion of goods 1 $ one of the unfair methods Some 70 per cent 
of the cases coming before it involve advertising ^ 

Clayton Antitrust Act The Clayton Antitrust Act was 
adopted in^^l914 This act among other things forbade inter 
locking directorates as a foi m of combination in restraint of trade 
The declaration that Labor is not a commodity was a gam for 
the trade union movement but there is little m the act of direct 
benefit to consumers aside from the fact that certain forms of 

1 Kall^ and Schlink op at p 14 

® See Also Chapter 14 La ge Scale Business Enterp ise pp 399-400 
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price discriminations made for the purpose of lessening competi 
tion were prohibited 

Robinson Patman Act The year 1936 saw the enactment of 
the Robinson Patman bill This Act amends section two of the 
Clayton Act and forbids price discriminations which injure 
prevent or destroy competition with the seller or with the buyer 
unless the seller who discriminates can prove that the variations 
are due to differences in costs of manufacture sale or delivery 
The mam purpose is to regulate quantity discounts brokerage 
allowances and advertising allowance granted by manufacturers 
to distributors thus preventing large distributofs from having 
an unfair advantage over those buying in small quantities This 
law reqmres eqilal treatment of all who buy like quantities of 
hke goods and prohibits unreasonably low prices or local dis 
crimination destructive of competition There is nothing in the 
Act which is directed against a cooperative association returnmg 
to Its members the whole or any part of the net earnings or 
surplus resulting from its trading operations 

Wheeler-Lea Act The Wheeler Lea Act of 1938 broadened 
the authority of the Federal Trade Commission to give it the 
power to deal with all types of unfair commercial practices 
Additional powers were granted to control unfair advertising 
New Federal Food and Drug Act The New Federal Food 
and Drug Act which became a law in 1938 ts considered the 
second major legislative effort m the history of the country to 
protect consumers from adulterated and misbranded foods and 
drugs The 1906 law was a compromise It was inadequate even 
for the consumers of that day It was largely negative m char 
acter prohibitmg certain practices, but it did not list the positive 
requirements of honesty and safety m the merchandising of food 
and drug products Many of its provisions were cucumscribed 
by judicial interpretation > 

In the interim since 1906 new industries have come into being 
which directly concern consumer welfare Some of these indus 
tries are the vast cosmetic industry new healing devices such 
as sun lamps, electric belts and orthopedic shoes, beautifying 
products such as slenderizers This has resulted m new problems 
of regulation in the interest of consumer welfare 

Although the new law was enacted in 1938 most of its provi 
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sions did not go into effec until June 1939 The Act does not 
bar the manufacture as such of misbranded or adulterated 
goods Enacted under the Federal government s jurisdiction 
over interst3.te commerce it prohibits the delivery or receipt 
of such goods across state lines Only within the temtories of the 
Umted Slates and the District of Columbia is the manufacture of 
adulterated or misbranded products oudawed Any such pro 
hibition withm the forty eight states, however is left to state 
legislation 

Under this act cosmetics for the first time came into the range 
of federal regulation Poisonous cosmetics are barred from inter 
state traffic The law does not require that the ingredients of 
the cosmetics be disclosed to consumers Any food which is 
injurious to health is beured from luterstate shipment Further 
regulation of poisonous fruit sprays is also a feature Candy is 
made safer for children The laws forffid metallic trinkets and 
other inedible substances in confectionery 

The adulteration provisions of the law protect the consumer 
from insect infested fruits zmd Mother unwholesome foods For 
example it would be lUegal to ship across state hues tuna fish that 
had been canned m dirty fish plants Another feature of the law 
IS the protection afforded the consumer against food m unsafe 
containers such as jams packed m pottery jars that have glazing 
contaimng lead It is illegal to substitute foods Horse radish 
must be made with horse radish not with groimd turnip 
Artificial coloring of ice cream must be of an approved type 

Other restnchons of the law forbid misbranding of labels on 
food products The label must tell the whole truth regarding 
its claims Information on labels must be printed clearly so 
ffiat the average person can understand it It is against the 
law for foods to be offered for sale under the names of other 
foods Imitations cannot be made without labeling them as such 
Jam which does not contain a sufficient proportion of fhnt must 
be labeled Imitation Jam 

The law also provides minimum standards for products, as for 
example canned tomatoes The drained weight of the tomatoes 
IS supposed to be -at least 50 per cent of the weight of water that 
would be required to fill the can There is a certam standard 
requirement, and the label should indicate this clearly The 
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canner has the choice of using the general statement, Below 
Standard Quality Good Food Not High Grade ’ or he 
may mdicate exactly what is wrong with his product by usmg 
such statements as Below Standard Quality — Poor Color ^ 
Another governmental agency namely the Agricultural Mar 
keting Service, has set up voluntary grade standards such as 
U S Grade A (Fancy) U S Grade B (Choice) and U S 
Grade G (Standard) for canned fruits and vegetables How 
ever their use is not widespread 

The use of artifici^ coloring or preservatives m foods must be 
indicated on the label If foods claim special dietary or health 
use then the label must give the information to justify this 
Drug labels must carry adequate directions for use and adequate 
wammgs where the drug may be dangerous to health Scife 
^guards are established m the use of new preparations A few 
years ago nearly 100 people were kiUed by ‘ dixir of sulfanil 
amide* simply because a manufacturer eager to catch a prom 
ismg market, had not stopped to niake certain necessary tests 
New drugs intended for interstate sale must under die new law 
pass certain examinations before they are offered to the public 

Any law is as good as its enforcing mechanism The heart 
of this new law is the seizure method An illegal product m 
interstate commerce may be seized wherever it is found A 
federal court decides whether the product violates the law If 
it does the product is either destroyed or returned for relabelmg 
or reprocessmg under bond to brmg it m compliance with the 
law Gnmmal penalties for violations of the laW are mcreased 
For a first offense there is a maximum fine of $ 1 000 ■and imprison- 
ment up to one year, or both, for the guilty manufacturer or 
shipper Exemption is provided for jobbers or retailers who 
have received products in good faith fitan shippers A second 
offense may be punished by a fine of as much as $10,000 or 
three years imprisonment, or both ® 

The government is for the first time authorized to mspect 
factories and other establishments producing or packing food's 
drugs and cosmetics for interstate shipment It is estimated that 
tifae Federal government spent about 1|- cents per citizen per year 
far the enforcement of the various food arid drug acts dunng 1939 , 

^Rad Tour Label op cit p 11 ^Constmers Ckttde p 7 July 1938 

f 
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Future Legislative Needs Legislation has been suggested 
making a uniform grading system compulsory m the case of 
foods and canned goods which are not already covered under 
existmg laws Another recommendation would make the facilities 
of the United States Bureau of Standards now serving commerce 
and government available to consumers The Secretary of 
Commerce through the National Bureau of Standards might be 
authorized to establish and publish standards of quality for 
consumer goods when in his judgment such standards are m the 
public interest The National Bureau of Standards could be a 
great aid to consumers by helping to clear away some of their 
confused impressions created by advertising 

Another need for governmental action lies m the necessity for 
coordmating all of the government consumer agencies already in 
existence At present there are many offices scattered through 
various departments and agencies Some of them are the Con 
sumers Counsel Division of the Department of Agriculture 
Consumers Counsel Division of the Department of the Interior 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics Food and Drug Administra 
tion Bureau of Home Economics, Department of Agriculture 
National Bureau of Standards Department of Commerce 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Department of Labor Public Health 
Service Treasury Department and others 

Although some benefits have come tp the consumer as a result 
of the legislative efforts in their behalf the protection does not 
go far enough Everv time an effort is made to introduce legis 
lation for the welfare of the consumer a barrage of propaganda 
is released by organized advertisers producers and other pres 
sure groups affected Powerful lobbies work to defeat such legis 
lation The usual result is that such legislation is either defeated 
pigeonholed or some innocuous compromise measure is enacted 
under the pretense of aiding the consumers which in reality is 
of little material aid 

THE CONSUMER AND THE WAR 

The war has produced added problems for the American con 
sumer The tremendous costs of the war have to be met by 
sharply increased taxation In 1929 the government s share of 
the national income was $6 4 billions while in 1 942 i s share 
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was $16 4 billions ‘ Consumer sales taxes have been widespread 
in the states, and the Federal govertiment has been invading this 
field to an mcreasmg extent Numerous taxes have been placed 
on luxuries semi luxuries and consumer services Exemptions 
under the federal income tax have been lowered thus brmgmg 
millions of new taxpa> ers mto the fold while at the same time 
tax rates have been increased [To top it off the income tax form 
1040 (March 1944) is probably the most complicated one ever 
used ] 

Relatively early m this war the consumer was faced with short 
ages of many commodities, such as food gasoline, shoes tires 
and other essential goods Without regulation public demand 
would have run rampant hoarding would have depleted the 
market and inflation would have begim its insidious upward 
spiraling Something had to be done 

OPA In April 1941 President Roc^evelt signed an executive 
order creating the Office of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply (OPACS) which was later changed to OPA under 
some modification of the original act Under the Emergency 
Price Control Bill of January 31 1942, the OPA had three 
distinct functions namely price control rationing and rent 
control in defense areas Modifications and revisions have been 
made from time to time on the point values of rationed com 
modities and in the mmipaum degree of need specified for such 
commodities as tires The OPA has had full control of the dd 
ministration of its policies and the prosecution of violations 
OPA boards alone have awarded modified provisions m excep 
tional cases 

On the whole the benefits of OPA have been worthwhile to 
American consumers Hoardmg has been discouraged and goods 
have been made aveulable under the ratiomng program to all 
classes of consumers, rich and poor alike The OPA likewise 
has served to make American consumers information conscious 
by calling then attention to price ceilings fraudulent practices 
and other data relative to consumer goods and services An 
educational campaign has been conducted with the piirpose of 
^ccjuamtmg consumers with OPA regulations People have 
beeii exhorted to take the Consumer Pledge ’ that they will 

"^Economic Almanac 1943-44 p 358 
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never buy goods without giMiig up ration points and that they 
will always check on ceiling prices before buying merchan- 
dise Through such efforts the aim has been to break up the 
black markets, which have arisen m violation of OPA regu- 
lations 

Various pressure groups representing big business interests 
producers advertisers newspapers and others ha\e sought to 
weaken if not to destroy OPA At the Central States Coopera 
tive League Convention meeting in Chicago in Mav 1944 
Mr Donald Montgomery Chairman of the Cost of Lning 
Committee of the CIO told of the numerous lobbyist activities 
before congressional committees considering the subject of 
grade labeling and other OPA functions Efforts were made 
directly to weaken OPA to discredit its director and the work 
it was doing 

On the other hand it is not these interests alone which ha\e 
blocked the OPA program The very fact that black markets 
flourish throughout the nation indicates that large blocs of 
consumers themselves are willing to destroy the very principles 
embodied in OPA regulations Nor are these consumers repre- 
sentative only of the moneyed groups they are from all walks of 
life 

There is no doubt that the OPA program has had weaknesses 
Its most flagrant defect is its practice of piecemeal price control 
When for instance price ceilings were placed on retail canned or 
processed foods, they were not at the same time placed on whole 
sale canned or processed foods nor were ceilings set on the prices 
of fresh vegetables The result was that the margin between 
uncontrolled wholesale prices and pegged retail prices was so 
slight in many cases that retail stores were virtually depleted of 
canned goods At the same time the prices of fresh fruits and 
vegetables «ioared upward almost over mght 

Congress has not been very favorably disposed toward the 
rationing and price control program Although it has authorized 
the office and voted funds for its operation Congress has trimmed 
appropriations so severely that many people believe the agency 
cannot function properly on those limited funds To the exten 
that the agency does not function adequately consumers will 
lose 
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In order to make the OPA really eflfective three things are 
necessary 

1 A control agency large and powerful enough to do the job 

2 Comprehensive control of prices and supplies all down the 
line 

3 A complete divorcement between price control and produc 
tioq 

Piecemeal controls will not work Prices must be controlled 
at every level of distribution A good example of piecemeal 
control was the instance of rationing canned vegetables At the 
same time there were no adequate controls of fresh vegetable 
prices anywhere along the line The result was that these 
prices catapulted upward We should not wait to apply ration 
ing only when commodities become scarce In reality all 
commodities today are ‘scarce when excess purchasing power 
exists The program should mclude the placing of understand 
able ceihngs on all consumer goods everywhere These ceilings 
should be applied to specific kinds and qualities of goods ^ Other 
wise hidden violations occur when stores charge top prices for 
bottom quality To have effective price control it must be 
divorced from production control ^ The pnce control should 
have complete jurisdiction over prices from the farm mine pr 
factory all the way down to the retail store It is to be hoped 
that consumer groqps will wort for a more effective OPA organ- 
ization while at the same time not relaxing in their supjxirt of 
the present setup 

Inflation and Stabilization One of the greatest dangers to 
consumers in wartime comes frohi inflation or runaway prices 
President Roosevelt, fully awrare of the dire consequences of 
inflation presented on April 27 1942 a seven point program to 
'secure stabilization and the further reduction of inflation The 
major points in the program were 

1 Keep personal and corporate profits at a low reasonable 
rate throi;^h heavier taxes 

2 Fix ceihngs on pnces and rents 

3 Stabilize wages 

’^Eao ormc Almanac 1943-44 p 358 

^ From message to Congress Sept 7 1942 Concessional Record 88 72 83^84 
Se^t 7 194'? 
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4 Stabilize farm prices 

5 Put more billious into war bonds 

6 Ration all esseptial commodities which are scarce 

7 Discourage installment buying and encourage joying off 
debts and mortgages 

President Roosevelt m the same message to Congress said 
When the cost of living spirals upward everybody becomes 
poorer because the money he has and the mone} he earns buys 
so much less At the same time the cost of the war paid ulti 
mately from the taxes of the people is needlessly increased hy 
many billions of dollars The national debt, at the end of the 
war, would become unnecessarily greater Indeed the preven 
tion of a spiraling domestic economy is a vital part of the winning 
of the war itself 

Not all of the ^ove proposals have been earned out success- 
fully Much opposition has arisen from pressure groups from 
the public at large 

The Little Steel Formula and Subsidies The Little Steel 
formula so named from its first application in a steel wage case, 
limits general wage increases to 15 per cent above the level of 
January 1941 The National War Labor Board (NWLB) 
adopted it originally in the summer of 1942 on the grounds that 
the rise in living costs between January 1941 and May 1942 
amounted to only 1 5 per cent 

Labor is dissatisfied with the formula because of the rise m 
the cost of living since that time so that wage increases have not 
kept pace with increasing costs A study made by the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organiza 
tions released recently, shows that living costs have gone 
up 43 5 per cent 

Of late subsidies have aroused a great deal of discussion A 
subsidy in brief is money or other inducement paid by govern 
ment to an individual or a group because it is in the public 
interest to do so Subsidies have a long history in this country 
Manufacturers, farmers railroads, homesteaders banks and 
other industries and groups have at onetime or another received 
subsidies Despite the fact that business has received many 
subsidies in the past at the hands of the government much 
opposition has developed toward subsidies to farrpers and pay 
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ments to aid consumers Recently (Feb 11, 1944) the Senate 
passed the Bankhead bill to abolish consumer food subsidies 
after refusing to eliminate also a large number of other subsidies 
dear to the farm bloc This biU would raise the cost of livmg 
3 per cent while at the same time the Senate voted down com 
pensatory wage increases 3 per cent above the Little Steel 
Formula At the same time the Senate voted down an amend 
ment to prohibit pa> ment of sugar subsidies farm support prices 
subsidifes on peanuts soybeans and others Thus it would seem 
that the present 78th Congress has done little to protect the 
American consumer in wartime 


TERMS TO BE UNDERSTOOD 


natyral monopolies 
grading 
money wages 
real wages 

consumer cooperative 


price ceilings 


seals of approval 
union label 
buying club 
labeling 

unfair trade practices 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION , 

1 What help have you received in school to guide you m becoming a more 
intelligent consumer’ Give your suggestions as to what more could be done 

2 What are the advantages and disadvantages of advertismg from the point of 
view of the consumer’ What cotild be done to nuprove advertismg’ 

3 What are the factors which have made possible a consumer movement m the 
United States^ 

4 Why are consumers difficult to organize^ 

5 How can consumer welfare be promoted most advantageously through 
(a) mdmdual action (i) organization iir buying groups (c) consume^ 
cooperatives^ 

6 What does your local government your state and your nation do to protect 
you as a consumer^ 

7 Summarize the effects of the war upon the consumer Suggest what Jie can 
do to protect his interests 

FOR FURTHER STUDY 

Stuart andF J Schlink Tcur Mon^s Worth The Macmillan Company 
New York 1931 

The Consumer Movement A Report to Executives, BmnessWeek pp 40-52 
April 22 1939 
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The Consumer Movement A Report to Executives Consumers Guide Con 
sumers Counsel Division U S Dept of Agriculture Washington D C 

Consumers Research monthly publication for subscribers givmg informa 

tion about specific goods New York City 

Consumers Union Reports analysis of commodities for subscribers New 

York City 

Chevalipr Willard H Kyrk and Louis Wirth Is the Consumer Getting His 
Nickel s W orth^ The University of Chicago Roundtable University of Chicago 
Press Chicago August 13 1939 

Dallas Helen and Maxine Enlow Read Tour Labels Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No 51 New York 1941 

Gaer Joseph Consumers All Harcourt Brace and Company New York 1940 
Gordon J^eland J Economics for Consumers American Book Company New 
York 1939 

Kallet Arthur and F J Schlmk 100 000 000 Guinea Pigs The Vanguard Press 
New York 19^3 

Lynd R S The Consumer Becomes a Problem The Annals of the American 

Academy of Political and Social Science May 1934 
Nugent Rolf Guns Planes and Tour Pocketbook Pubhc Affairs Pamphlet No 59 
New York 1941 

Richardson Gerald ABC of Cooperatives Longmans Green and (Company New 
York 1940 ^ 

Sorenson Helen The Consumer Movement Harper & Brothers New York 1941 
Tonne Herbert Consumer Education in the Schools Prentice Hall Inc Nbw York 
1941 ^ 

Waite W C and /Ralph Cassaday Jr The Consumer and the Economic Order 
McGraw Hill Book Company Inc New York 1939 
Defense and the Consumer Pubhc Affairs Pamphlet No 54 New York 1941 



CHAPTER 13 

COMPETITION AND THE PRICE SYSTEM 

The Importance of Trade If every person made his living by 
his own unaided efforts if he produced independently with 
materials of his own gathering everything that he consumed 
there would be no need of buying or selling no markets and 
no problems of trade Neither would there be any unemplo^ 
ment Everyone would work for himself everyone- would be 
self sufficient and most of our modern economic problems which 
grow out of dependence on one another through trade simply 
would not exist 

But the actual situation is very different The farmer may 
raise several kinds of food but he does not produce all his food 
and he must buy practically everything else he needs Seldom 
does a worker produce even one commodity in its entirety 
He does not make an automobile a sewing machine or a suit 
of clothes Instead he performs -some small specialized service 
m a factory in which some one of these is made This specializa 
tion brings great gams in efficiency but it also places us in 
greater dependence on others We must depend on others to 
buy our products to furmsh us with money income we must 
also depend on them to produce the things we consume 

This umversal reliance on selHng goods and services is one of 
the most significant characteristics of our present economic 
order It accounts for the importance and complexity of modern 
trade I-t makes all parts of ffie economic system highly inter 
dependent It means that if the demand for any important 
commodity falls off^ large numbers of people find it more difficult 
to make a living For instance as long as an automobile manu 
facturer has a steady market at sufficiently good prices he can 
make an income for himself pay wages to all his emplovees 
and buy the necessary raw materials But if his sales fall off 
or the prices he can get fall below his costs, he must reduce 
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production and discharge some of his men Many of these men 
will then have no way of getting a hving especially if other 
mdustnes are also laymg off workers They do not know how 
to farm and anyway they have no fa. ms They lack both the 
eqmpment and the materials and the necessary skiUs for m aking 
clothing houses furmture and other consumers goods which 
they need With the failure of the market for the one thmg they 
have to sell, their labor they are helpless 

The Importance of Prices If a large volume of goods is to 
be produced if the opportunity for employment is to be kept 
open to everyone the stream pf trade must be broad ahd steady 
But the maintenance of a large and steady flow of trade depends 
to a great degree upon prices Trade represents voluntary 
exchanges of goods ff prices go too low, sellers will reduce their 
offeni^s if prices go too high buyers will reduce their takmgs 
To keep a steady volume of trade both buyers and sellers must 
be satisfied, and a number of fairly defimte price relationships 
must be mamtamed For example the price or wages of labor 
must not be too high in proportion to the price of manufactured 
goods for if It IS manufacturers cannot afford to hire the labor 
to continue production Nor should the price of labor be too 
low for then the workers will not be able to buy the goods placed 
on the market Again, the price of farm products must not go 
too low in proportion to industrial products for if it does the 
farmers cannot buy a normal amount of clothing and machmery 
and that will create unemployment in the cities Once a system 
of price relationships has been established that makes possible 
a high level of trade and production, any serious disturbance 
of It IS likely to check economic activity and bring on a depression 
The Meaning of the Term “Market ” Before discussmg 
how pnces are determined we must have a clear concept of 
what we mean by a market In everyday speech this term is used 
very loosely It is quite common to say of anything that can 
be sold, that there is a market for it At the one extreme this may 
mean that a smgle potential buyer is known to exist at the other 
extreme it may mean that millions of people stand ready to buy 
It at one price or another Frequently when we speak of a 
market we mean merely a place where people come together 
to buy and sell Thus in many aties we find a fish market a 
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flower maiket a farmers market or m the stock exchange a 
stock market Again the term market may refer to a defimte 
but rather extensive area in which a product is sold We speak 
for example, of the Califorma market or the European market 
But when we say that the price of a commoditj is determined in 
the market we are using the term in still another sense 

The market in which price is determined consists of the whole 
field or area m which the forces influencing price operate To 
make the concept more defimte we might think of it as includ 
mg first, all the people mterested m buying and sellmg a com 
modity and whose actions might influence its price and second, 
all the factors which influerfpe their actions When we say for 
example, that the market for wheat is world wide, we mean not 
only that it sometimes pays to ship wheat to the other side of the 
world, but also that the behavior of buyers and sellers m India 
may afiect the price in Chicago in Winmpeg and in Liverpool 
or vice versa When, on the other hand we say that the market 
for gravel is local, we mean not only that it does not pay to ship 
it from Ohio to California but also that the demand, supply 
and price in Ohio have no direct influence on the pnce m 
California 

Competitioii, Monopoly, and Price Determination When 
we say that there is perfect competition m the market for a product 
we mean that there are a great many firms selling it, and that 
they are not organized but are acting independently each m 
Its own mterest We mean also that there ard many independent 
buyers and that both buyers and sellers have soijie knowledge 
of the market Under these conditions no one firm has any real 
control of the pnce If it asks more than the others do it will 
lose Its busmess The more efficient firms set the pace because 
they can sell at low pnces and still make profits The others 
must strive to meet them in efficiency and price or else be forced 
out of busmess Under monopoly on the other hand a com 
modity IS offered by only one seller ^ Whether the monopoly 
IS a person a firm or a group of firms held together by some 
\ form of agreement makes little difference It can set its own 
price If It is weighing its best interests it must, as we shall see, 

1 Buyers monopolies also exist and while we shall not discuss them her^ they 
tare sometimes important 
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set Its price with discretion, but it does not have to worry for 
fear the public will buv its commodity cheaper from someone 
else 

When market conditions approximate perfect competition, 
the price of a commodity is determined h} competition among 
buyers and sellers or as we commonly say by supply and 
demand In their popular use these terms have different and 
often uncertain meanings For example sometimes supply 
means the stock of a good on hand sometimes the amount sold 
m a given period of time sometimes the amount sellers would 
like to sell if they could get the right price Likewise demand 
may fnean desire for a good it may mean willingness to purchase 
or It may mean the amount actually purchased in a period of 
time It should be especially emphasized that demand, as 
used by economists is never synonymous with need or 
desire ’ because it implies m addition ability to purchase 
Though ajpenmless beggar may have a great desire for food, he 
can exercise no demand Demand has sometimes been defined 
by economists as desire for a good plus the ability to purchase 
it at a given price However the concepts of both demand and 
supply are of interest to us chiefly as an aid to understanding 
how competition determines prices And for this purpose it is 
most useful to define the demand for a good as its demand schedule 
^and the supply of a good as its supply schedule 
^ A supply schedule is a list of the quantities of a good that sellers 
would offer at each of various conceivable prices Similarly a 
demand schedule is a list of the quantities of a good that buyers 
would take if they could get them at each of various conceivable 
prices Both supply and cJ^Hiand schedules we should note refer 
to given markets and given periods of tune during which there 
IS no significant change in economic conditions To illustrate 
how supply and demand as we have just defined them determine 
prices let us suppose that in a certain week when business 
conditions are rather stable the supply and demand (schedules) 
shown in Table *XIX exist in the egg market of a large city 

Under the conditions of the table which imply free competi- 
tion the price of eggs cannot remain much above or below 40 cents 
a dozen It cannot remain at 30 cents because at that price 
^buyers will try to purchase 420 000 dozens but sellers will part 
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TABLE XIX 



Sppl> 

D mand 

Pnce per Doz<sn 

\umhe qf Do ens That 
Would Be Offered for Sal 
at the P ices Indtc t d 

dumber f Dozens That 

H ould Be B d for at the 

P ic s Ind cated 

lOji 

too 000 

650 000 

20p 

300 000 

450 000 


370 000 

420 000 

40 

400 000 

400 000 

50?i 

1 420 000 

300 000 


440 000 

170 000 

7Qi 

460 000 

70 000 


With only 370 000 dozens Some of the unsatisfied buyers, rather 
than go without their eg^ will offer more than 30 cents thus 
r aising the market price But if the price goes to 50 cents it 
cannot remain there either At that price sellers will try to sell 
420 000 dozens of eggs but buyers will take only 300 000 dozens 
Rather than be left with the eggs on their hands, some of the 
sellers wiU offer their eggs for less and so the market price will 
drop But at 40 cents the price is in equilibrium because the 
quantity buyers will take is equal to the quantity sellers will offer 

Other thmgs bemg equal it is generally true as illustrated by 
our egg market, that the higher the price of a commodity tht^ 
more wall be offered for sale and the less wall be bought How 
ever this is not true to the same degree in all cases Some com 
modities for example, have a very elastic demand This means 
that if there is a substantial rise m pnce people wiU buy much 
less while if there is a substantial fall m pnce people wall buy 
much more Other commodities have a rather inelastic demand, 
so that changes in pnce, withm limits have very little effect on 
the amounts purchased As a nile the demand for luxunes is 
elastic, while the demand for mexpensive necessities is inelastic 
If the pnce of fur coats should double, purchases would decline 
very sharply On the other hand, it is unlikely that doubling 
the pnqe of table salt would have any important effept on the 
amount people would buy 

An increase in demand (or supply) m the schedule sense medns 
that at each price more eggs wall be bought (or offered for sale) 
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than before A decrease means that fewer will be bought (or 
offered for sale) Let us suppose that a year after the week to 
which the schedules in our table apply the money mcomes of 
egg buyers have risen and that as a result they stand ready to 
buy at each price listed, 120 000 dozens of eggs more than before 
Since this is an increase in demand without any change m supply, 
you would expect the price of eggs to have risen If you make 
the necessary additions m the table you will find that this is 
just what has happened and ^ 
that the new market price is 
50 cents a dozen 2- ^ 

This situation is pictured ^ so 
graphically m Fig 24 There * § 4o 
supply IS represented by the “ 3^ 
curve SS and the original de- | 
mand by the curve DD The ^ 
new demand is represented by 
the broken curve D'Z)' The ^ 
old price is i^ndicated by PK^ ^ 

the new price by P'i Notice 24 Supply and Demand for 
that an increase m either de- 

mand or supply can always be shown by shifting the entire 
curve to the right a decrease by shiftmg it to the left It can 
readily be seen by studying the graph that an increase m de- 
mand or a decrease in supply will raise price while a Hecrease 
in demand or an increase m supply will lower it 

Under monopoly the description just given of how supply and 
demand xietermme prices does not apply since there is only one 
seller of a good and he can set the price However, if the monop- 
olist is Seeking good profits, he must not set his price too high 
A very high pnce will give a large profit margin on each unit 
of a commodity sold, but it may result in such small sales that 
total profits will not be great A more moderate profit on each 
unit, coupled with large sales, is likely to yield a much better 
return In other words the monopolist controls supply but not 
demand and though he can set his own price he cannot make 
people buy as much at a high price as they would at a low price 
His problem is to maximize his total profit which is his profit 
per unit times the number of units he sells ' 
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A monopolists control over price is always subject to impor 
tant liimtations Sometimes his monopoly is the result of com 
bimng a number of competing firms and if he sets a rather high 
price he will encourage new competition to spring up Even 
where his control of production is secure too high a price will 
cause people to turn to substitutes Or if he sells a necessity 
for which satisfactory substitutes are not aveulable a high 
monopoly price will bring on a demand for government regu 
lation of his business 

But m spite of all these limitations on the power of the monop 
olist, monopoly prices are likely to be much higher than competi 
tive pnces and this as we shall see later, creates serious social 
problems ^ 

Imperfect Competition Few commoaities are traded m under 
conditions that closely aporoximate perfect competition neither 
are very many things sold under conditions of outnght monopoly 
Most of the actual situations fall somewhere in between and 
while clear cut monopoly does not exist, competition is so imper- 
fect that individual producers do have some control over price 
Duopoly and Oligopoly Suppose that instead of there being 
many firms engaged in selling a product there are only two firms, 
or perhaps as many as a dozen firms The former case is called 
duopoly, the latter, oligopoly Clearly, in neither of tjiese 
cases do we haVe monopoly, but neither is there perfect co&ipeti 
tion because where there are so few competitors each firm may 
have a certam amount of control over price If one firm raises 
its price, perhaps it will not lose all its business because the com 
peting firms may not be able to expand their production quickly 
Perhaps also, some of the competmg firms will follow its lead 
and raise their prices too 

Incomplete Monopolies Another type of situation is found when 
one large firm controls the bulk of the production of a com 
modity while the remainder is in the hands of a number of small 
competitors Suppose, for example that you owned all the best 
sulphur deposits in the world and sold 95 per cent of the world 
consumption of sulphur, but that the other 5 per cent was pro 
duced by many small firms You would not be a monopolist 
in the sense of being the sole seller of sulphur but you might have 
great ponopoly power that is, you might; be able to mamtam 
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a price much higher than would be possible in a typical corh 
petitive market Of course your small competitors would get 
the benefit of the high price too and you would lose some sales 
to them but that would not need to worry you much if they 
were not able to expand enough to take over an important part 
of your market 

Competition of Substitutes In contrast to the situation in the 
preceding paragraph you might, in strict theory have a com- 
plete monopoly and still have very little power to raise the price 
of your product Paradoxical as it may seem, monopoly does 
not exclude all types of competition To say that one has a 
complete monopoly merely means that no one else sells the very 
same product But there are always substitutes or products 
which serVe much the same needs of the consumer Oranges 
can be replaced by apples beefsteak by pork streetcars bv 
private automobiles butter by oleomargarine The degree of 
power over price which a monopolist has depends largely upon 
how numerous, how good and how cheap are the substitutes 
which compete with his^product 

Whenever a producer makes a product a little different from 
that of any other producer he has a complete monopoly of a sort 
but many such monopolies are not very important because they 
confer little power over prices Every manufacturer of trade- 
marked cookies has a monopoly of cookies bearing his trade 
imark and in the eyes of many consumers the trade mark makes 
a real difference Yet if he raises his prices very much he will 
lose nearly all his customers because they will substitute other 
brands of cookies His power to raise prices successfully would, 
of course be much greater if he had a monopoly of all cookies 
It would be still greater if he had a monopoly of all pastries, 
and immeasurably greater if he had a monopoly of all food 
products There is an element of monopoly m the sale of most 
manufactured or processed goods be it only through control of a 
trade mark and yet there is competition too a competition 
between products that though somewhat difierent, like two 
makes of automobiles can nevertheless be readily substituted 
for one ainother 

The Monopoly Problem Unquestionably in the last fifty 
years or more there has been a trend toward monopoly in many 
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fields of business This has not been entirely unwelcome to 
business men because as a rule they do not like to have to sell 
m a highly competitive market The reason is that competition 
tends to keep prices near costs and thus to reduce profit But 
m most industries there are p'eat advantages to society m com 
petition As a rule it gives consumers better products at lower 
prices Lower prices mean laiger sales if not of the good m 
question, then of other goods and this means more employment 
of labor more wages available for all kmds of spending and 
therefore higher standards of hvmg Monopoly on the other 
hand has senpus social disadvantages It is common knowledge 
that a monopoly, through its power to raise prices is able to 
levy a tax on every consumer But the greatest evil m monopoly 
is not that it taxes the mdmdual consumer, but that the high 
price which it is likely to mamtam reduces sales and production 
and thereby creates or mamtains unemployment and lowers 
standards of living The gam of the monopohst is usually the 
loss of the commumty, because the average standard of living 
can be raised not by restricting but only by increasmg the 
production of the goods and services that the people want 

Strictly speaking monopoly constitutes not one problem but a 
number of problems because different circumstances prevail in 
different monopolized mdustnes Since some of these problems 
are given attention in the chapters on large scale busmess 
enterprise and pubhc utilities, we shall not discuss them furthe» 
at this time 

Unstable Prices We have pointed out that to m amtain a 
steady volume of trade production, and employment, certam 
fairly dtefimte pnce relationships must exist among the various 
goods and services offered for sale m the market But smce the 
prices of most thmgs instead of bemg fixed once for all are 
subject to frequent changes any price relationships that may 
become established are constantly bemg disrupted and this 
tact creates a number of serious problems 

The price changes which we must take into account are of 
two kmds first those caused by vanations in demand or supply 
conditions for a particular commodity and affecting other com 
modities very httle and second, those caused by factors that 
affect all commodities, and thus tend to make the prices of a 
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great many things go up or down The first type of price change 
can be illustrated by a nse in the price of wheat when a blight 
reduces the supply The prices of other commodities are not 
directly affected The second type of price change can be illus 
trated by a rise in the price of wheat brought about by an increase 
m demand resulting from an mcrease in employment and 
income In this case the same factor that increases the demand 
for wheat will mcrease the demand for other goods and cause 
their pnces to rise too When the prices of most goods are going 
up, we say that the general price level is rising The term gen 
eral price level means simply the average of all prices 

Value and Price To understand the relation of the prices of 
particular commodities to the general price level one should 
understand the distinction between value and price In eco 
nomic discussion value ordinarily means exchange value and 
the value of a given good can therefore be measured directly 
only in terms of the other goods for which it can be traded 
For example the value of a piano is the loaves of bread knives 
suits of clothes, doctors services and whatever else can be had 
m exchange for it Price is merely value expressed m money 
and the price of a good is the amount of money for which it can 
be traded There is no simple way of expressing m full the value 
of a piano in goods, but its price can be stated readily as, let us 
say, $500 

Now this distinction between price and value is important. 
At any given time we can compare the value of different goods 
accurately enough by comparing their prices but changes in the- 
price of a commodity over a period of tune may be no mdication 
whatever of how its value has changed, because in the mean 
time there may have been a shift in the geheral price level If 
a pair of shoes at any given time is worth $5 and a coat $40 it 
will take eight pairs of shoes to buy the coat or the value of the 
coat IS eight times the value of the pair of shoes But suppose the 
price of our coat rises to $80 If other prices remam unchanged 
the value of the coat has doubled, for it will command twice as 
much as before in other kinds of goods But if on an average 
the prices of other goods have also doubled the value of the coat 
IS no greater than before for $80 will buy no more than $40 
would formerly What Jaas happened is that the value of money 
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has dechned as the general price level has risen Value is the 
power of a good to command other goods in exchange and 
^^en the price level is doubled the buying power of a given 

amount of money is cut in half 

The yard is our common measure of length and the dollar is 
our common measure of value But the dollar is not so good a 
measure as the yard because while the length of the yard is 
always the same the value of the dollar changes with every 
change in the price level 

Measuring Changes m the General Price Level We have 
already defined the general price level as the average of aU prices 
But how are we to find such an average^ One might think this 
would be very simple Actually it is so difficult that a famous 
economist, David Ricardo, once thought it im^iossible Stop and 
think about it a moment How would you average the prices 
of a $10 ton of coal a $3 yard of silk, a 12 cent quart of milk, and 
a $2 doctor’s visit? If you add these prices and divide by four 
you get $3 78 But $3 78 for what? The figure is meamngless 
because you cannot reduce either the commodities or the units m 
which you measure them to a common denominator 

There is, however a fairly satisfactory solution for this problem 
of finding a price average It consists of the use of mdex numbers 
A price index number is a kind of average, but it is not an abfeo 
lute number expressed in dollars and cents Rather it is a ratio 
or percentage, showir^ how prices at one time compare with 
prices at another time It usually expresses the price level of 
a group of commodities m a given year as a percentage of their 
price level m some other year This latter year is chosen for 
purposes of comparison and is called the base 

There are different ways of calculatu^ price mdex numbers 
One way is to add up the prices, m the year chosen for the base 
of a long hst of commodities, then to add up the prices of the 
gamp commodities in each of the years for which an index is 
desired and last to express these latter price sums as percentages 
of the price sum m the base year Index numbers found in this 
way are unweighted, that is, they make no allowance for the 
that some commodities are much more important than 
others The pace of a pound of table salt, for example, is added 
m with the pnce of a pound of bread without ccaisidering that 
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people buy much more bread than table salt The table follow 
ing indicates how an unweighted index number is calculated 
For simplicity only three commodities are used 


TABLE XX 


Commodities 

Prices in 1950 
{Base Tear) 

Pnees in 7960 

Prices m 1965 

Table salt per lb 

H 

lOi 

12^ 

Bread per lb 

00 


H 

Milk per qt 

7i 


H 

Pnce sums 

20j5 


25i 

Pnce mdexes 

100 

75 

Ji2S 


To weight such an mdex one must assign to each com 
modit) seme number (weight) that mdicates its relative impor 
tance The pace of each commodity is then multiphed by the 
* proper weight before the prices are added If for example 
before adding the price of bread and the pnce of salt we multiply 
the former by twenty and the latter by two, changes m the pnce 
of b»ead will have much more influence (weight) in the resultmg 
mdex than changes in the price of salt The foUowmg table 
indicates how a weighted index is cailculated 


TABLE XXI 


Commodities 

> 

Pr ces in 
1950 

{Base Tear) 

Weights 

1 

We ghted 
Pr ces in 
1950 

{Base Tear) 

Pr ces in 
1960 

Weighted 
Pr ces in 
1960 

Pr ces in 
7965 

We ghted 
Prices in 
1965 

Table salt ! 
per lb 

$0 05 

2 

$0 10 

$0 10 

$0 20 

$012 

$0 24 

Bread 
per lb 

0 08 

20 

1 60 

0 02 

0 40 

005 

1 00 

Milk 

perqt 

0 07 

10 

0 70 

0 03 

0 30 

0 08 

0 80 


Weighted pnce sums $2 40 $0 90 $2 04 

Pnce indexes 100 37 5 85 


Perl^ps the best and most widely used pnce index m the 
United States is that calculated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
at Washmgton This is a weighted mdex based on the wholesale 
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prices of several hundred commodities The method used is as 
follows The weight assigned to each commodity is the quantity 
sold in some representative year Any convement year may be 
selected for the determination of these commodity weights 
but once decided upon the same weights must be used in findii^ 
all the yearly mdex numbers The index number for any given 
year is calciilated by multiplymg the price of each commodity 
by Its weight and adding the resulting products to get a weighted 
price sum This sum is then reduced to a percentage of the 
corresponding sum m the base year The followup table though 
using only three commodities instead of htmdreds illustrates 
this process 

TABLE X5ai 


C mmod 
itzes 

Prices in ~\ 

79^ 

(^Base Tear) 

Quantities Sold in 
7960 

Total V lues t 
1950 Pr ces 
{Base Tear) 

Prices n 
1965 

Total Values at 
1965 Pnces 

Cotton 
per lb 

$ 0 25 

1 000 000 000 
pounds 

$ 250 000 000 

$0 20 

$200 000 000 

Wheat 
per bu 

2 00 

500 000 000 
bushels 

1 000 000 000 

1 00 

500 000 OOO 

Gasoline 
per bbl 

m 

75 000 000 
barrels 

750 000 000 

8 00 

600 000 000 


Weighted pnce spms $2 000 000 000 $1 300 000 000 

P ice indexes 100 65 


The Problem of Sticky Prices We are now ready to give 
attention to some of the problems that result from price changes 
Any considerable rise or fall in the general pnce level is accom 
pamed by serious economic disturbances, but these result not so 
much from shifts in the price level as from the fact that some 
prices rise or fall more than others Pnces which resist change 
when the general price level is rising or falling are said to be 
sticky 

These sticky pnces are the chief source of trouble If the pnces 
of food and clothing rise and the price (wages) you receive for 
^our labor nses proportionately you are no Worse and no better 
off than befcare But if food and clothmg rise sharply m price and 
your wages remain the sjune, or nse only a little you suffer 
serious loss Likewise you may suffer loss when pnces fall 
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Suppose, for example you work m a mens clothing factory 
and the price of men s suits goes down If the price of cloth does 
not go down, and you and your fellow workers refuse to accept 
lower wages your employer may have to lay you off to save 
himself losses He may even be forced out of business In either 
case you lose your means of earnu^ a living 

Prices resist change for many reasons Sometimes as m the 
case of railroad fares they are regulated by the government 
Sometimes as m the case of doctors fees or a mckel for a pack- 
age of chewmg gum, they are pretty firmly fixed by custom 
More often than not they are controlled by a monopolist But 
whatever the reason for sticky prices so long as they exist, any 
change m the general price level is bound to disturb the normal 
price relationships which are necessary for the maintenance of 
trade production •employment and mcome 

We must npt however attribute to sticky pnc«s all the dis 
turbances which accompany a change m the price level If a 
rise or fall m prices affected all commodities uniformly it would 
still create problems because of the existence of debtor amd 
creditor relationships 

The Price Level and Debtors and CSreditors It is com 

monly said that debtors benefit and creditors lose when pnces 
rise and that the reverse is true when pnces fall Suppose that 
John Jones had lent Thomas Simth 11000 m 1913 and that 
Smith had paid it back in 1920 when the pnce level was more 
than twice as high While Smith repaid the same amount of 
money that he received, this money would buy less than half hs. 
much as when he borrowed it Jones appears to have been the 
loser, but it is not clear that his loss is really the result of the 
lending transaction for ifhe had hoarded his $1000 in a mattress. 
Its purchasu^ power would have shrunk just as much He could 
have saved himself fropi this loss only by spendmg his money 
in 1913 on better living or by inveslii^ it in a piece of property 
like a house, the money value of which might have risen with the 
price level Nevertheless it remains true that creditors inKifar 
as their mcomes depend on payments of mterest and principal 
on loans suffer a shrinkage of purchasing power when prices 
nse and the opposite is also tn;e, that they gam m purchasing 
power when prices fall 
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Whether rising prices really benefit a debtor depends chiefly 
on their efiect on his money income Suppose you have a fixed 
mcome of $5000 a year and are paying 5 per cent interest or 
$1000 a year on a $20 000 mortgage If prices rise sharply 
you are worse off because your cost of livmg goes up, and it 
becomes much more difficult for you to meet your mterest pay 
ment of $1000 On the other hand if your money income nses 
proportionately to prices your position is improved 
The farmer with a mortgage is one of those who generally 
benefit from a rise m prices Suppose a farmer is paying $1000 
annually m mterest and principal on a mortgage and is doing 
this out of cin income of $2000 This leaves him only $1000 for 
his living expenses Now suppose the price level doubles Since 
farm products are sensitive to price changes we will assume that 
their prices also double and that the farmer s income nses to 
$4000 His mterest payment of $1000 now leaves him $3000 for 
hving expenses or three times as much money as he had before 
To be sure his livirg expenses are also higher, but even if we 
assume that they have doubled alorg with the pnce level, he 
still has considerably more purchasmg power 
But a falling price level can work terrible hardships upon 
farmers who carry mortgages even to the extent of creating an 
acute national problem Take the case of our farmer who is 
paying $1000 mterest ^d principal out of a $2000 mcome 
Suppose now that the pnoe level drops 50 per cent and that 
farm prices drop m proportion If the farmers total mcome 
IS then reduced to $1000 he has after payments on his mortgage 
nothing at all left over to live on If he does not make the pay 
ments when they fall due he will probably lose his farm This 
IS the sort of situation that faced hundreds of thousands of 
farmers m the depression years followmg 1929 Except for 
mdustnal unemployment m our great cities, no more pressiig 
econonaic pi^oblem eyer faced the nation 

The Price Level ind Fixed- Inc<Nnes Few people outside of 
the recipients of weU secured annuities have money incomes that 
53 ^e really fixed However there are other groups whose mcomes 
relatively stable Aipong these are government employees 
people who depsend on interest from savings, and people who 
depend on mterest from high grade bonds Falhng prices benefit 
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these stable income groups and rising prices injure them for the 
obvious reason that in the former case their money wilII buv 
more in the latter case less An extreme rise in prices like that 
which occurred in Germany during the p6stwar inflation can 
reduce such groups to abject poverty by destroying their pur 
chasing power almost completely 

The Price Level and the Worker It is usually said that 
rising prices injure wage earners and salaried workers because 
wages and salaries rise more slo\vly than other prices In other 
words they a(re sticky and tesist change Conversely it is said 
that falling prices benefit workers because wages and salaries 
fall less rapidly than other prices 

For a man with a steady job at full time this reasoning is 
correct but for the working class as a whole its validity is 
doubtful Periods of rising prices are generally periods of increas 
ing business activity and increasing employment and workers 
as a group are likely to benefit through the mcrease m jobs If 
pay rolls nse faster than prices, there is a net gam for the workers 
even if wage rates lag On the other hand, periods of falling 
prices are generally periods of business decline, and even though 
wage rates resist the downward trend the workers as a group are 
likely to suffer a net loss because of increasing unemployment 
Price Changes and Prosperity Rising prices and increasing 
prosperity nearly always go together Why should this be so^ 
If It is the higher prices themselves that bring prosperity then 
the way to get the country out of depression would be to raise 
prices by any method available That seems to have been the 
reasoning of many who advocated the NRA (ISfational Recovery 
Act) codes If they said the firms m each industry could get 
together fix fair pnces and eliminate chiselers good wages 
good profits and prosperity would be restored Unfortunatelv 
this reasoning involves a misunderstanding of the relationship 
between prosperity and rising prices The rise of pnces in a 
normal period of business recovery follows an expansion of 
demand and as long as demand continues to expand rismg 
prices will be accompanied by increased sales But to raise 
prices arbitrarily as a government or a monopoly might do 
without regard to demand is almost sure to contract sales 
and m turn reduce production, employment, and the com 
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munity s income It is probable that the National Recovery 
Act codes m spite of theur name were an obstacle rather than 
an aid to recovery 

But It would be highly misleadmg to leave the impression that 
rismg pnces are a passive factor in a period of recovery On the 
contrary once an increasing demand for goods starts the upward 
movement the rismg prices themselves stimulate further business 
recovery This happens for several reasons 

First the profits of many busmess firms increase because the 
pnces of the things they sell rise faster than their costs of produc 
tion Costs of production are themselves prices, but they include 
sticky Items like wages which nse only slowly and other items 
like interest on bonds which are fixed by contract for a period 
of years in advance Besides this one must remember that the 
raw materials from which finished goods are made must be 
bought m advance and so when prices are rising the manu- 
facturer IS able to sell m a high pnced market goods made from 
matenals bought when pnces were lower Increasing business 
profits have a powerful influence on recovery because they create 
a spirit of optimism Businessmen begm undertaking expansion 
for the future New office buildings and factories go up new 
machin ery is installed more money is paid out for materials 
and labor All this mcreases the income of the public and increases 
the demand for consumers goods of all kinds 

A second way in which rising prices stimulate recovery is by 
inducing speculation When pnces have been rismg for some 
time people gradually gam confidence that the nse will contmue 
Then they begm buying up commodities to take advantage of 
the expected highei' pnces Outnght speculators buy for resale 
goods they would ordm^inly not handle merchants and manu 
facturers build up their mventones to avoid paying higher 
prices later even consumers are influenced by appeals to buy 
clothing and automobiles now, before the prices go up All 
this increased demand for goods naturally stimulates busmess 
optimism and directly mcreases production and employment 
It also keep pnces nsmg and so maintains the speculative buying 
which IS Its source 

But unfortunately prospenty based on a speculative nse m 
pnces cannot contmue mdefimtelv The speculators themselves 
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know that somewhere there is a linut to the rise Stocks and 
inventories finally become so large that further increase is drffi 
cult As the demand for goods flags the price rise is halted Now 
the situation is reversed Speculators begm to sell and merchants 
and manufacturers stop buying to use up inventories already 
on hand Prices fall rapidly Demand not only falls but it 
falls below normal because for many kinds of goods there will j 
be little buying until the speculative 'stocks are used up Pro 
duction and employment contract and general depression 
follows 

Price Flexibility vs Price Stabilization It is neither pos 
sible nof desirable to get nd of ^1 price change Individual 
commodities must fluctuate m price if they are to make adjust 
ments to changes in supply and demand And while m the case 
of the general price level we might wash for a fair degree of 
stability even here as was pointed out it is not so much changes 
in the price level which cause trouble, as it is the fact that some 
individual prices are sticky and do not follow the trend 

There are two directions m which we could work to reduce 
the disturbances caused by price changes First we could try 
to make individual prices more flexible so that they would 
adjust themselyes to changes in the general price level This 
would mean widening the area of effective price competition 
and would not be easy because powerful forces seem to be operat 
mg to reduce competition Second we could try to make the 
general price level itself more stable so that there would be less 
need for the adjustment of great numbers of individual prices 
This would not be easy either but it might be possible It would 
mean in a free enterprise economy the setting up of effective 
controls over money and bank credit 

War Price Control In tiitie of peace the most satisfactory 
arrangement is to permit prices to be determined by the forces 
of competition operating in free markets This has the advan 
tages of giving both the producer and the consumer a good deal 
of freedom of permitting trade with the least expenditure of 
time and effort and of requiring a minimum of government 
supervision and regulation But in time of war disruption of the 
economic life of ajnation is so great that the ordinary processes 
of competition can no longer be depended on to regulate prices 
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in a satisfactory way Direct government controls tiien become 
necessary 

For about two years now Amencan-consumers have been 
buying most essential commodities under price ceilings set up by 
the OPA Without such ceilings the pnces of many commodities 
would have nsen to extreme heights because, while the produc 
tioi of consumer goods was restncted and m some cases stopped 
entirely the buying power of the public rose tremendously as a 
result of the increase of wages and employment in war mdustnes 

For the government to have permitted a great and rapid rise 
m pnces would have been imthinkable for several reasons 
(1) It would have impaired national unity and morale by impos 
mg extreme hardship upon the millions of our citizens whose 
money incomes are more or less fixed (2) By rnjikmg production 
of civilian goods extremely profitable, it would have discouraged 
the shif t mg of plant, materials and labor to war production 
(3) It would have started an imcontrollable spiral of inflation 
Higher costs of livmg brmg insistent demands for higher wages 
and any substantial general rise m wages in wartime Creates 
irresistible upward pressures on pnces One of the eflfects of an 
uncontrolled nse in pnces would be a great increase in the money 
costs of the war 

But to set pnce ceilings is one thmg to enforce them success 
fully IS much more difficult If when goods are relatively scarce 
and people have plenty df money, pnces are arbitrarily set at 
a low level, there wnllDOt be enough goods to go around Buyers 
who want more gbods and dealers who want more money will be 
tempted to trade secretly at pnces above the ceilmgs that is to 
say, black markets vyiU develop 

In this situation the introduction of a system of rationing is a 
great help Ratiomng, of course dops not entirely el imin ate 
black markets, but it makes theip easier to control, because by 
limitmg the purchases of consumers it reduces the upward 
pressure on pnces which would otherwise be exe^ed by unsatis 
fied buyers Rationing serves tiie ftirther important function 
■dP distnbutmg scarce commodities more fauly among buyers 
If the amount which each buyer <can purchase is sufficiently 
hunted there will be enough to go around 

Price ceilings and ratiomng are essential to the fight against 
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inflation in time of war, but to be successful in the long run they 
must be supported by other measures As long as the public 
has billions of dollars of ext^a income which it seeks to spend 
on a limited volume of consumer goods, holding the price line 
becomes increasingly difl&cult To remove the danger of a break- 
down of price control, most of this extra income must be drained 
off The purchase of war bonds absorbs part of it, but the thing 
most essential is an adequate tax program This, m the opmion 
of many competent observers, we do not yet have (March 1944) 
Price control is essential not only while the war is actually in 
progress it will contmue to be essential to some degiee during 
the first great economic adjustments to be made immediately 
after the war But almost everyone will wish to see it abandoned 
as soon as we no longer need it for even at its best, its difficulties 
costs, and inconveniences are so great that they serve by contrast 
to emphasize the tremendous advantages which m normal times 
we derive from free markets and from prices determmed (for 
the most part) by competition 


TERMS TO BE UNDERSTOOD 


economic self Sufficiency 
market 

perfect competition 

monopoly 

supply 

supply schedule 
demand 

demand schedule 
mcrease or decrease m demand 
mcrease or decrease m supply 
imperfect competition 
elastic demand 


duopoly 

ohgopoly 

mcomplete monopoly 

price 

value 

general price Jevel 
price index number 
base year 

unweighted price mdex 
weighted price mdex 
sticky prices 
melastic demand 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Why do prices play a very important role m the economic order^ 

2 Name several products whose prices are determined under conditions 
approaching perfect competition Defend your choices 

3 Name several products produced by monopohes In each case discuss the 

limitations to which the monopoly is subject * 

4 In Table XIX decrease by 75 000 dozens the quantity of eggs that sellers 
Would offer at each price What would be the new market price of eggs^ 
What change has taken place in supply^ In demand^ 
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5 Are there disadvantages in competition from the standpoint of the public^ 
In monopoly^ In general which is the more desirable^ Would you make 
any exceptions to this^ 

6 In many industries the growth of monopoly has elimmated competition 
Discuss 

7 Why is the distinction between value and price important^ 

8 In the table illustrating how the Bureau of Labor Statistics calculates its 
index number change the 1965 prices to the followmg cotton 15 cents per 
pound wheat SI 50 per bushel gasoline S5 00 per barrel Fmd the price 
index number for 1 965 

9 Ifow do changes in the price level affect debtors and creditors^ People with 
fixed incomes^ Wage earners^ Busmess prosperity^ 

10 Give several illustrations of how sticky prices may cause trouble when the 
general price level is rising or falling 

1 1 How might the disturbances caused by pricfe changes be reduced^ 

12 Why is direct control of prices necessary m time of war^ 

1:5 How are rationing bond sales and taxation related to the problem of 
holding price ceilings^ 
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CHAPTER 14 


LARGE-SCALE BUSINESS ENTERPRISE 

The Problem of Large-Scale Business Big business is a 
social problem chiefly for three reasons (1) in many industries 
It drives small business and the small businessman out of exist 
ence (2) it concentrates great economic and even political 
power m the hands of relatively small groups (3) it frequen Jy 
creates monopolies or near monopolies which have great power 
over production and prices This third characteristic partly 
accounts for the other two and it explains most of the efforts 
during the last seventy years to curb and regulate big busmess 
efforts which have brought about a great expansion of govern 
ment control over private enterprise 

The Ongms of Big Busmess m the United States Before 
the Civil War there was no big busmess problem in this country 
Of course even m colonial times there were land comj>ames ancf 
tradmg companies in America which relative to the oopulation 
and wealth of the period were large But the power of such 
great enterprises was limited because there were still hundreds 
of millions of acres of unoccupied and unclaimed lands and trade 
was not nearly so important in the lives of the people as it is 
today Towns of even 10 000 inhabitants were very few Most 
people made a living directly from the land and produced for 
themselves the clothing furniture and household utilities which 
they required Under sUch conditions the existence of a few large 
land and trading companies did not affect the majority very 
directly The modern problem of monopolistic big busmess was 
not to appear until there h^ad been a phenomenal growth of trade 
and transportation accompanied by the rise of large scale manu 
factunng and a great development of the public utilitv industries 

In the first half of the nineteenth century a number of things 
happened which brought about larger business units and an 
increasing use of the corpcwrate form ctf organization Banking 
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became more and more important By 1815, partly as a result 
of the Napoleomc Wars and the War of 1812, the factory system 
had gamed a firm foothold in this country The larger cities 
rapidly introduced water systems and gas lightmg Mechaniza 
tion of land transportation began with the first railroads m the 
1830 s and the first of the great modem commumcation utilities, 
the telegraph came into use in 1844 Not however, tintil about 
the time of the Civil War did one begm to find business umts 
that were large by present day standards 

One of the early industnes to require very large capital invest- 
ment in a smgle enterprise was the railroads In the beginnmg 
railroads were only short Imes between neighbormg towns In 
gomg frbm New York to Buffalo by tram one had to travel on 
more than a dozen different roads Such a situation was, of 
course very imsatisfactory and m the decade before the Civil 
War a large number of consolidations took place By 1860 it 
was possible to travel between many of our important cities on 
a smgle railway Ime and some of these Imes were truly laige 
scale business enterprises 

Not only were the railroads big business, they also tended to be 
monopolies ^ Although there might be two or more Lines between 
important termmals, most of the territory served depended on a 
smgle road Wherever competition did exist, it soon became 
common'practice for the roads mvolved to attempt to elimmate 
it by makmg agreements to pool traffic and mamtam uniformly 
high rates As a result scarcely was the Civil War over when agi- 
tation for public regulation of the railroads began The farmers, 
espeqtally, felt that they were being robbed by unreasonaHe and 
discrimmatory rates and, organizmg m the Granger movement, 
they began to put pressure on the state legislatures to pass laws 
lumtmg railroad rates and prohibitmg certam unfair practices 
One of the first mil^tones on the road toward the regulation 
of monopolistic big business was set up m 1869, when the Illmois 
legislature passed zm act requirmg that railroads should charge 
“just, reasonable, and uniform ’ rates Other states soon followed 
smt especially after the pamc of 1873 and m 1887 federal regula 
tion of railroads was begup with the creation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission 

* For a discussioii of monopoly see Chapter 13 
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Soon thereafter the problem of monopoly control by great 
mdustnal combinations began to receive mcreased attention 
The Standard Oil Company had been created in 1879 and was 
followed within ten years by the Whiskey Trust the Sugar 
Trust and others To meet this trend Congress passed in 1890 
the Sherman Antitrust Act the jSrst federal legislation against 
combmations or agreements tending to restrain trade and create 
monopoly But because the wording of the Sherman Act was 
vague and the courts at first seemed unwilling to enforce it it 
by no means put an end to the combmation or trust mo\ ement 
This trend contmued, and reached its height in the years from 
1897 to 1903, durmg which period more trusts were formed than 
at any other timfe in our history 

Smce 1903, except for a period of revival in the twenties the 
combination movement has proceeded at a much slower pace 
Meanwhile another force which tends to increase the size of the 
busmess umt has come to the fore namely, the development of 
mass productipn techniques m manufacturing 

Why Business Units Have Grown Larger Today there are 
a number of busmess corporations of such mammoth size that 
they employ himdreds of millions of dollars in capital tens of 
thousands of men, and carry on operations that cover a large 
part of the globe The reasons for the development of such enter- 
prises are many They mclude the desire for monopoly the 
development of machme technology, and favorable legislation 
The last two of these factors require special comment 

The Influence of fl^ower Machinery Perhaps the factor that most 
stimulated the growth of large scale enterprise was the mtroduc 
tion of power machmery m the production of a vast number of 
goods and services But to use machmery advantageously it was 
necessary to develop a umt larger than the home shop (1 ) because 
the machmery and the power plant to operate it were too expen 
sive to be built for the use of only two or three men (2) because 
the machme method of production can be apphed only by ex 
tending the division of labor 

When shoes were made by hand one skilled shoemaker could 
do 9II the work But no one was able to invent a smgle machine 
to make a shoe Instead it was necessary to divide shoemakmg 
into Its component operations and to devise a separate machine 
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to perform each of the many different processes Qne machine 
might sew two parts together another cut out a sole and a third 
phnch holes for laces But this method of making shoes not only 
required many machines it also required one or more workers to 
operate each In order that all th^se workers and machines might 
be used to advantage they had to be brought together m one 
place so that materials could easily be routed from one process 
to the next and a very large number of shoes had to be produced 
so that all the workers and machines could be kept constantly 
busy 

The more umts of a product a factory produces, the more it is 
possible up to a certain limit td reduce costs (1) by mechamzing 
a larger proportion of the operations and (2) by employing the 
most efficient types of machinery It is said that the dies and 
other equipment for stamping out and shapmg the parts of a 
modern automobile body cost from $2 500 000 to $6 000,000 ^ If 
you make only five or ten cars a day you cannot possibly afford 
such an expense But if you turn out hundreds or thousands of 
automobiles a day the original cost of the dies is spread out over 
so many units that it becomes relatively unimportant compared 
to the tremendous savings in time and labor on every car pro 
duced This fuller utilization of machinery including such 
devices as the conveyor belt for the efficient routing of parts and 
materials explains a large part of the dependability and cheap 
ness of modern mass production But only the industrial giants 
can afford and can use to advantage the superequipment which 
modern technology offers for the making of products like auto 
mobiles and steel 

However the effect of power machinery in stimulating the 
growth of large scale industry has not been limited to its use in 
manufacturing Large scale production depends upon the exist 
ence of large ifiarkets and the great temtotial expansion of 
markets in the last hundred years is a direct result of the applica 
tion of power to machines First, such power machines as the 
steamboat the locomotive the truck, and tfie airpiane have 
made possible cheap and rapid transportation Second, power 
machines have greatly contributed to the ease and speed of long 

1 Edwin G Nourse and Horace B Drury Industrial Price Policies and Economic 
ProQTtss The Brookings Institution Washington DC 1^38 p 61 
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distance communication by furmshing the equipment and power 
for the telegraph the telephone and the radio Third machmes 
have created national advertising the development of which is 
a direct result of modern transportation and commumcation 
facilities and of devices like the power printing press 

Another typical product of the machine age i\hich has con 
tributed to the growth of both monopoly and big busmess is the 
public utility industries They include the railroads telegraphs 
and telephones streetcars and buses electric power plants and 
the like With imimportant exceptions the very nature of the 
business they do requires them to be monopolistic and m many 
cases they must -also be very large ^ 

The Influence of Legislation on Large Scale Enterprise Legislation 
has played a dual role in relation to the growth of big business 
Much attention has been given to laws attempting to restrict 
big business especially monopolistic combinations Less atten 
tion IS usually paid to the fact that legislation has also encouraged 
big business and made possible its modem development 

Especially important in this connection has been the legalizing 
of forms of orgamzation that lend themselves to large under 
takings Without the corporation most of our greatest enter 
prises would be impossible The corporation in some form goes 
back to antiquity but its adaptation to the needs of modem 
business occurred largely in the latter part of the eighteenth and 
the first half of the mneteenth centuries Two important steps 
were taken to make the corporation more readily available as a 
form of busmess orgamzation First statutes were passed which 
limited the liability of a stockholder for company debts usually 
to his investment m the stock This made people much more 
willing to buy stock than they had been when, as m the case 
of the old jomt stock company the holder of a sirgle share was 
liable for debts to the extent of all his property Second general 
mcorporation acts were passed which made it possible to organize 
a corporation without a special act of the legislature as was 
formerly reqmred 

A development that greatly facilitated bnnging a number of 
corporations together under unified control was the legalization 
of the holding company by'New Jersey in 1889 A holdup 
company is a corporation which owns a controlling stock mterest 
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m other corporations Prior to 1889 it was illegal because one 
company was not permitted to hold stock in another But other 
states soon foUov^ed the action of New Jersey, and today many of 
our largest busmess enterprises are holding companies They 
include such giants as the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company^ (The Bell Telephone System) the United States 
Steel Corporation and General Motors ^ 

Advantages and Disadvantages of Large-Scale Enterprise 
We have already mentioned certain things which give the very 
large busmess an advantage over smaller concerns, namely the 
employment of national advertising, the more effective use of 
machines, and the exercise of control over production and prices 
But these are by no means the only advantages which it has The 
large business can often buy materials at lower prices because it 
can bargain for larger quantities It can better afford to hire 
experts and to maintain research laboratories It can effect 
economies m marketing in various ways for example by locating 
factories in different parts of the country to reduce freight charges 
on goods shipped out It can utilize by products which a small 
concern could hardly afford to bother with In these and other 
ways It can reduce its costs and increase its profits 

On the other hand it is important to keep in mind that there 
are a number of industries in which, for a variety of reasons there 
seems to be no advantage in great size For instance in an industry 
like the manufacture of women s clothmg real mass production 
IS impossible because the ^producer must cater to changing styles 
and the individual preferences of customers The market for any 
one style of garment is temporary and limited and therefore it 
does not pay to mstall highly specialized machinery to produce it 
The better the grade of clothing the more demand there is on the 
part of customers for individuality and this requires a great 
variety of styles much handwork, and more pteonal attention 
on the part of the business executive In producing such goods 
the small or moderate sized firm usually has an advantage over 
the very large firm 

Even in the so called mass production enterprises siz.e promotes 

1 Among the corporations controlled by the Amencan Telephone and Telegraph 
Cbmpany are most of the local telephone companies m the Umted States and a 
great manufacturing subsidiary Western Electnc Company 
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efficiency only up to a certain point After the optimum or best 
size IS reached disadvantages begm to outweigh advantages 
Further growth brmgs a disproportionate increase m the costs of 
mainta i n in g the organization of keepmg accounts and checking 
on operations and results The men at the top have increasing 
difficulty m keepmg in touch with their subordinates with pur 
diases and sales, and with what is going on in widely scattered 
production Imes The busmess, in short tends to become unwieldy 
and mefficient because of its great size 

Big Busmess m Our present Economy Having considered 
the forces which have brought about the growth of big business, 
we may now ask just how extensive this growth has been and to 
what degree small busmesses have been replaced 

A study published bv the Twentieth Centurv Fund in 1937, 
Btg Btisiness Its Growth and Its Place presents some mteresting 
figures on the extent to which big busmess dominates American 
economic life In cigarette making m 1933 the eight largest firms 
employed 99 4 per cent of all the workers m the industry On the 
other hand, m the women’s dothmg mdustry, the six largest 
firms employed only 3 7 per cent of tihe mdustry s total workers 
Of all Amewcan economic activity, mcludmg ^iculture, 81 per 
cent was earned on by mdividuals, partnerships and small or 
mprin im sized Corporations Of the total national income pro- 
duced corporations wth assets of $50,000,000 or more accounted 
for only 18 4 per cent However, corporations of all sizes 
accoimted for 57 per cent of the national mcome and 594 of 
the largest corporations — 0 1 per cent of the total — owned 
more than half of the assets of all corporations put together 
We have already pomted out that there are limits beyond 
which size ceases to increase efficiency This applies not only 
to the size of the mdmdual plant but cilso to the size of the 
firm which may operate a number of plants It is therefore not 
surp rising to find that contrary to popular impression the giant 
corporation is not always efficient and profitable Often it is 
organized by promoters who are concerned only with makmg 
qmck profits by financial manipulation They expect to sell 
out their interest as soon as possible and care very little whether 
the corporation can make money afterwards Further the 
successful management of a supercorporation require unusual 
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skill and if control falls into the hands of businessmen of only 
average ability the results are likely to be very disappointmg 
Even with good management a great combination is sometimes 
so unwieldy that it is relatively less profitable than the smaller 
units from which it was formed And m those cases where it is. 
strikingly successful its success frequently comes from monopoly 
power over prices (father than from greater efficiency and lower 
costs If proof IS desired that great size alone does not guarantee 
the success of a business it may be found in the fact that of the 
101 largest corporations m 1919 20 had either gone into receiver 
ship or had been reorganized to avoid receivership by the end 
of 1934 1 

Some Problems Created by Big Business Is the growth of 
big business which we have been describing something to be 
encouraged or discouraged or should we be quite indifferent 
to It-* That much of it has been necessary in order to obtam the 
benefits of modern machine technology is clear That some of 
It has not increased productive efficiency but has been motivated 
by the desire for promotional or monopoly profits is equally 
clear In both cases convepient legal devices created by legis 
latures and courts have helped the movementalong But whether 
It has increased productive efficiency or not whether it has been 
inevitable or not the growth of large scale enterprise has unques 
tionfably created serious social problems 

At the beginning of this chapter we listed three things which 
make the growth of bigness in business a problem Each of these 
three is a problem in itself and the source of many other problems 

The Elimination of Small Business Units Let us return, first to 
the effect of big business m driving out small business In mdus 
tries where this occurs because big busmess can produce at lower 
costs there is a gam to the community if the savings are passed 
on to the consumer But there is also hardship for many small 
businessmen, and if they can they sire likely to brmg political 
pressure for legislation to restram tfienr larger nvals The anti 
chamstore laws passed in many states in recent years fire an 
iljustration of this'' But it is not always greater efficiency which 
giVes big businesses an advantage Sometimes they have sue 

1 Alfred L Bemheim et al Big Bus ness Its Growth and Its Place The Twentieth 
Century Fund New York 1937 p 101 
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ceeded m driving out their smaller competitors merely because 
they had more power and were able to employ unfair competi- 
tive methods 

Small business seems likely to hold its own in many fields for a 
long time to come Nevertheless on the whole its range has been 
narrowing More and more men who in the past would have 
been self reliant enterprising owners of a small business are 
becoming corporation employees This reduction in opportu 
mties to achieve economic independence can hardly fail to bring 
many social changes 

Concentration of Power The second problem which big business 
creates is the increasing concentration of economic and political 
power in the hands of small groups It is true that the stock 
holders of many of our great corporations run into the tens and 
even hundreds of thousands Real control however is either in the 
hands of a few large stockholders or the management that is 
the board of directors Where the bulk of the stock of a very large 
enterprise is widely scattered among small holders it is almost 
impossible to break the hold of the board The board and the 
officers it appoints are the only group in a position to get proxies ^ 
from the bulk of the stockholders With the aid of these proxies 
they can vote approval of almost any policy they like perpetuate 
themselves in power and dictate the selection of new board 
members as vacancies occur Some of the greatest of our corpora 
tions furnish the livelihood directly and indirectly for hundreds 
of thousands of people Control of such corporations means 
control of the lives of their workers It also means control of 
wealth which can swing elections buy or put pressure on large 
sections of the press give preference before the law and at times 
pervert our democratic institutions into tools of injustice and 
oppression 

The tendency of big business to fall under the control of small 
groups is intensified by the existence of interlocking directorates 
It IS not ^t all unusual in the case of industrial and financial 
leaders to find that the same man is a director m a dozen or a 
score of important corporations 

Creation of Monopolies The third problem growing out of large 
scale enterprise is monopoly A monopoly is not always big, nor 

A proxy is the assignment by a stockholder of his r ght to vote 
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IS a big business always a monopoly If you are the only coal 
dealer in a very smtiU village you may have a monopoly K 
\ou have a patent on some unimportant gadget, you are a mo 
nopohst even though you manufacture it m your own basement 
\<ath your own labor Nevertheless it remains true that the 
modern expansion of monopoly m busmess is chiefly a by product 
of mass production and the trend toward very large busmess 

units 

The important thing about monopoly is that it gives those who 
have It the power to control production ^d prices and a very 
large business even though it is not striiitly a monopoly often 
has a good deal of such power As long as there are hundreds or 
l; ]^r.iiqands of producers in an mdustry, it is useless for any one of 
them to try to control production or price and it is impossible to 
get them all to act m agreement But m an industry where mass 
production has great advantages the number of competitors 
becoihes smaUer and smaller as the size of the typical busmess 
umt grows Finally there may be only a few firms left When 
that point is reached we have the situation described m Chapter 1 3 
as oligopoly which can easily develop into outright monopoly 
The antitrust laws to be sure may prevent the remaimi^ 
firms from merging mto a single corporation,^ or from making 
open agreements to control price and production But the firms 
do not need to do this They can obtain the advantages of 
monopoly almost as well by mere tacit cooperation on price 
policies For example some one company becomes recognized 
as a leader and the others for tfieir mutual advantage and with 
out any explicit agreement raise or lower their prices whenever 
the leader does If such tacit cooperation is not sufficient, it is 
often easy to make informal and perhaps secret, gentlemen s 
agreements ’ Or again a mere exchange of views may result 
in an effective imphed agreement' 

We ghall have a clearer grasp of die problem if we understand 
the degree of monopoly that may /exist m an mdustry usually 
thought of as highly competitive Take automobile manufactur 
mg as an illustration Production is controlled by threq,,super 
oorporations and half a dozen large “mdependents ” Presuni- 
ably automobile producers have made po agreements regardu^ 
output, prices, or the'kmd of cars to be produced, yet it is a far 
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cry back to the days when one of them was bending every effort 
to expand his market by tummg out a sturdy practical car at the 
lowest possible price Today because they are few automobile 
makers find it advantageous and relatively easy to follow certam 
common pohcies For one thmg the low priced cars of all the 
important producers are comparatively luxurious vehicles seUuig 
at similar prices 

The weakemng of price competition is usually a sign that an 
mdustry is approaching monopoly that is to say umty of action 
on the part of producers This does not necessarily mean that all 
competition disappears but the kind of competition remainir^ is 
not always socially desirable For example people who can 
scarcely afford a car are not given the choice between an unpre 
tentious and econoimcal car and a relatively luxurious model 
They must either go without take a secondhand vehicle whose 
upkeep will be costly or choose among rather expensive cars that 
make competmg claims regarding size and special features Or 
again where price competition is avoided, producers are hkely 
to compete by expanding their advertising outlays instead, all at 
the expense of the consumer 

The Problem of Preservmg Cknnpetition It has long oeen 
widely recogmzed that monopoly is socially undesirable because 
It confers on ordmary business firms the power to tax the pubhc 
for private benefit And it is public resentment against paymg 
high prices to enrich monopolists that has been responsible for 
most of the agitation for business regulation But it is not so 
generally recognized that monopoly is m large part responsible 
for unemployment and business depressions It would of course, 
be very misleading to attribute depressions solely to monopoly, 
but there is little doubt that it does mtensify and prolong them ^ 

When we said that monopoly as we find it today is largely a 
by product of large scale business, we did not mean to imply 
that it IS something new in the world It is possible that there 
was more outright monopoly before the industrial revolution 
than there is now Certainly m earlier times there was a great 

I For a discussion of the effect of monopoly m restricting production and the 
utilization of labor and other resources see Organized Scarcity and Public Policy (Public 
Policy Pamphlet No 30) by Harry f) Gidconse Umvcrsity of Chicago Press, 
Chicago 193$^ 
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deal of restriction of trade and industry b\ custom b\ the trade 
guilds and by law 

But the causes of monopoly before the machine age were some 
w hat different from the causes of it today Some of it was created 
by governments through the granting of exclusne privileges to 
favored groups ^ More of it was local resulting from the great 
difficulties and expense of transportation When there w ere no 
railroads and even ordinary roads were little more than mud 
trails most people had to deal with the neighborhood miller or 
merchant or shoemaker Even if there were several of these in a 
given locality it was easy for them to get together and organize 
to control the trade At one time the favorite way of doing this 
was to form a guild 

A.dam Smith the Scottish philosopher whose great work The 
Wealth of Nations^ has made him the oustanding figure in the 
history of economic thought, lived most of his adult life in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century More clearly than most 
people, he saw the great benefits of competition m stimulating 
economic effort and bringing about the more effective use of a 
nation s resources To free competition from hampering restric 
tions, he advocated a polic\ of laissez faire that is less govern 
ment interference m business Gradually this point of view 
became the generally accepted one and in the early nineteenth 
century business m England experienced a degree of freedom 
never known before At the same time the rapid development 
of means of transportation was effectively breaking the hold of 
many local monopolies 

But the modern problem of maintaining free competition is of 
a different nature A century of technological progress has 
brought an age of mass production and big business Laissez 
faire instead of breaking up monopolies, now encourages their 
formation Today if competition is to be preserved in as wide 
a field as possible we must again resort to government regula 
tion But It must be government regulation of the right kind 
It should not be designed to restrict production, or mamtain 
prices or protect any vested interest Instead it should be 

1 It IS not of course true that government created monopolies have entirely 
disappeared While they are no longer grimted openly on the basis of pohtical 
favontism they still exist in such forms as franchises patents and copyrights 
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designed to prevent all those developments m business that tend 
to stifle competition except where competition is clearly dis- 
advantageous to the community ^ Especially it should prevent 
monopolistic cofnbinationSy perhaps it should even penalize 
great size, when it is not plam that size is really essential to 
efficiency 

The Control of Monopolistic Big Business Some people 
believe that big busmess has about reached the limit of its growth 
anH that, therefore we need not worry too much about it 
Some even prophesy a trend in the near future toward smaller 
enterprises They call attention for example to the long dis 
tance transmission of electnc power Before such tra n smission 
was possible, small factories were greatly handicapped by the 
relatively high cost and inefficiency of small power plants Now 
any shop however small, can have avzulable just the amount of 
power It needs The cost is relatively low and no expense is 
incurred when power is not in use 

But m spite of this and some other developments that favor 
gmall busmess It IS the belief of the writer that there is still a trend 
toward the large unit (1) because there are still a number of 
industnes m which technological progress will make larger plants 
necessary if the fullest and most efficient use is to be made of ma- 
chinery (2) because there are still economic advantages to be 
derived from the monopoly power that often goes with great size 

If we not only ha/e big busmess with us, but are likely to get 
more of it the question of how to control it m the public interest 
becomes very vital In attacking the problem we have three 
choices First we might try by legal or other measures to mam 
tarn competition This would mean preventmg the further 
development of great monopolies and breaking up some of those 
already m existence Second we might admit that both mo 
nopoly and great size are necessary m certain industries and 
concentrate our energies on securing efficient government regu- 
lation Third feeling that regulation could never be a satis 
factory solution we might resort to government ownership of aU 
mdustnes m which competition could not be maintained Of 
course none of these methods entirely excludes the others 

» See Henry C Simons A Postiwe Folvy of latssez Fajrt Umversity ctf Chicago 
Press Chicago 1934 
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Let us consider the possibility of preventing the further growth 
of monopolistic big business or, what would be e% en more diffi 
cult, breakmg the hold of such concentrated econoimc power as 
already exists Some of our greatest combmatibns would hardly 
have been possible had not convement legal devices like the hold 
mg company been available Some of them would certainly not 
have been possible had the antitrust laws been clear cut and 
had the courts and public optram stood behind them But while at one 
time pubhc resentment against the trusts was very strong 
neither the people nor the courts have really imderstood the 
nature of the problem and in recent years, unfortunately interest 
m it has declmed 

Antitrust laws are not the only conceivable wa> of preventing 
monopoly Another possibility would be for the government 
Itself to enter business and compete with existmg firms where 
private competition was lacking This, of course would mvolve 
government ownership but the idea would be not for the govern 
ment to supplant private business but merely for it to guarantee 
the mamtenance of competition One may reasonably suspect, 
however that if such a policy were pushed very far it would 
pnH m complete government ownership of the industries involved 

The Tennessee Valley Authority is an illustration of an attempt 
to control private enterpnse by setting up government competi 
tion It IS not however a clezir cut case because government 
sponsorship of the TVA was defended largely on the ground that 
it was necessary for flood control The production of power was 
perhaps, secondary In any case, the idea seems not to have been 
so much to provide direct competition with private companies as 
to set up a ' yardstick of costs Some of the sponsors of the 
project thought liiat if the TVA could demonstrate that electric 
power could be produced at low costs, the public would demand 
that private compames lower their rates and state regulatory 
bodies would have a basis for judging what reasonable costs of 
producing power should be The validity of such a companson 
would, of course depend on whether or not the government 
cost fibres included all the items of expense that a pnvate 
company would have to meet Some of the cntics of the TVA 
say that in calculating costs it omits certain itans which should 
be included 
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There are those who beheve that if we developed a strong con 
sumers cooperative movement m this country it would do a great 
deal to restore competition The chief interest of a consumers 
cooperative no matter how large is to increase the purchasing 
power of consumers by keeping down the cost of goods If the 
cooperatives were powerful enough, they might themselves under 
take the production of many commodities and so break down the 
price maintenance policies of private business To a limited 
extent the Swedish cooperatives have been successful in doing 
this very thing For example by establishing their own factory 
they broke the monopoly of the cartel ^ controllmg electric light 
bulbs, and brought about a great reduction in pnces In doing 
this sort of thing they have contributed not only to an mcrease 
m consumer purchasing power but also to the mamtenance of 
employment and general prospenty 

Whenever monopoly exists and we are unable or tmwiUing to 
restore effective competition, it may be necessary m the public 
mterest to resort to government r^ulation or outright govern 
ment ownership In this coimtry municipal ownership local 
utihties IS not uncommon However m the case of our larger 
enterpnses we have placed our rehance almost entirely on regu 
lation In the following pages we shall deal briefly with the 
history of our attempts to regulate mdustrial combinations 

Forms of Industrial Combinations, or Trusts From the 
time of the Civd War to the present m certain mdustnes’*' the 
existence of relatively few firms and a national market has made 
monopolistic combinations possible The principal forms which 
these combmations have taken may be distinguished as follows 
(1) simple agreements (2) pools (3) trusts m the technical sense 
(4) liniding compames (5) consohdations To these might be 
added trade associations for the trade association is sometimes 
used as am agency for effecting monopolistic agreements 

Simple agreements need no extended discussion They may be 
open or secret written or oral or merely imphed as m the case 
where the firms m an industry have all adopted the pohcy of 

1 A cartel is a form of busmess combination m which the member firms retain 
mdependence except as to pnces and the amount of product produced Each firm 
IS allotted an agreed output and they all sell through a common agent or com 
pany m which each has a proportionate mterest Cartels are common m Europe 
but illegal in this country 
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following the actions of a leader The pool is a rather formal 
agreement mtended to secure uniform action in liimtmg produc 
tion and maintaming prices It does this b> allotting to each 
participant in advance a defimte portion of the busmess to be 
done Sometimes the allotment is a certain part of the agreed 
total output sometimes a certain market area sometimes a cer 
tain part of the total earnings The nature of a holding company 
has ^ready been explained and the truer will be dealt with a 
little later A consolidation is merely a large corporation which 
has absorbed the properties of a number of smaller companies 
The original compames are dissolved and completely lose their 
identity 

Simple agreements have been and still remain one of the 
important means of monopolistic combination They have the 
disadvantages of being temporary, unenforceable, and usually 
illegal but if they are secret or merely implied it is generally 
impossible to prove their existence In the earlier days of the 
combination movement after the Civil War pools were widely 
used Later howe\ er they were abandoned not only because 
they were unenforceable but because they were made illegal 
by statute Then came the trust to be followed m turn by the 
holding company Consohdation has, of course, been available 
from the beginmng as a method of combination but it often has 
disadvantages in comparison with other devices 

The techmeal meaning of the term trust should be carefully 
distinguished from the popular meamng In the Umted States 
any monopohstic mdustrial combination of great size has com 
monly been called a trust Today the word is slowly disap 
pearing from popular use, but at one time the trusts were the 
chief topic of discussion m political speeches on the lecture 
platform, and in the newspapers and magazines At its height 
public antagomsm to this form of big busmess was so strong that 
the most effective way of damning any enterprise was to hang the 
trust label on it 

In a legal sense a trust is merely a trust agreement or trustee 
ship The founders of the Standard Oil Trust our first great 
industrial combination decided that a trust agreement would 
be the most convement way of bni^ng together a number of 
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independent firms under one management The first Standard 
Oil trust agreement was made m 1879 to be superseded by a 
more permanent one in 1882 The arrangement mvoKed was 
very simple Tne shaies of stock or the properties of the com 
bimng firms were turned o\er to a board of nine trustees with 
the result that this board had complete control of all the firms 
The original owners received in exchange trust certificates which 
were transierable like shares of stock The Standard Oil Trust 
succeeded so well that other trusts were soon established ^ 

About a dozen years later the trust was declared illegal as a 
form of business organization and was replaced by other devices 
but the word trust continued m general use because by that 
time it had become the popular designation for any monopolistic 
combination 

Competitive Practices of the Trusts The early trusts 
engaged in many practices which aroused strong public resent 
ment The Standard Oil Trust illustrates this well ^ One of its 
favorite methods of eliminating competition was to sell below 
cost in a competing company s territory until the latter was 
forced out of business Meanwhile the trust whose operations 
covered the count! v could make up the losses by charging mo 
nopoly prices in other areas Another method it employed very 
effectively was to force the railroads to give it rebates which 
were not available to its competitors Because it controlled a 
very large amount of freight the mere threat of shifting all its 
traffic from one road to another was usually sufficient to gam 
concessions Sometimes the trust found it difficult to put com 
petitors out of business In that case it usually succeeded m buy 
mg them out if necessary at high prices 

Other trusts employed similar methods of eliminating competi- 
tion and devised additional ones The American Tobacco Com 
pan\ for example to avoid the public ill will it had aroused 
through its monopolistic practices set up dummy concerns which 
were represented as independents These put out fighting 

1 Henry R Seager and Charles R Guhek Jr T list a d Corporation Problems 
Harper Brothers Ne\ York 1929 For a description of the Standard Oil Trust 
of 1882 see pp 49-bO 

^Ib d For a e nev» of the h story and practices of the Standard Oil Trust see 
ibid Chap 8 
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brands ’ of merchandise to compete with the trust One of 
the best known of these fightmg brands was the Battle Axe Plug 
chewmg tobacco so popular just after the turn of the century ^ 
But whatever the method used to destroy competition wherever 
it could be eliminated the public paid the bill several times over 
m high monopoly prices 

It IS mteresting to note that most of the unfair competitive 
practices of the trusts would either not be possible or not be 
regarded as unfair if competition were on equal terms among 
relatively small firms Take price cuttir^ for example One 
of a number of small competmg firms could not undersell its 
rivals to any advantage unless it were more efficient so that it 
could still make a profit In this case under pressure some of 
Its rivals would be likely to mcrease their efficiency too, and if 
competition continued the benefits would be passed on to the 
pubhc in permanendy lower prices Only when one large firm 
IS able to drive smaller competitors out of business by selling at 
a loss temporarily or locally and then recouping at pubhc 
expense is price cutting unfair and contrary to the public interest 

The Rise of the Antitrust Movement Because the trusts and 
their methods were somethmg new in the economic situation 
there were no legal provisions to deal adequately with the prob 
lems which arose Under the common law the principle had 
long been estabhshed that contracts m restramt of trade were 
unenforceable, though there were some exceptions to this where 
the restramt was ‘reasonable But the common law had been 
developed to meet situations very different from those created 
by the activities of the trusts While it made agreements m 
restramt of trade unenforceable it did not make them cnminal, 
and m no way interfered with them if they were earned out 
voluntarily Moreover it laid down no prmciples for dealmg 
with mdustnal monopoly as such 

As has already been mentioned, the earliest attempts m this 
country to control monopohstic big business were aimed at the 
railroads But up to 1887 when Congress passed the Interstate 
Commerce Act relatively little attention had been given to 

^ Henry R Seager and Charles R Gulick Jr Trust and Corporation Problems 
Harper & Brothers New York 1929 For a review of the history and early prac 
tices of the tobacco trust see ihd Chap 10 
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industrial monopolies However the two year Congressional 
mvestigation which preceded passage of this act brought to hght 
much information concermng the character and tactics of 
mdustnal combinations and this led to a widespread demand 
for antitrust legislation 

During the next few years biUs forbidding combination were 
mtroduced m state legislatures all over the country and by the 
time Congress passed the Sherman Act m 1890 about half the 
states had antitrust provisions m either their constitutions or 
their statutes Among the purposes of state antitrust legislation 
were (1) to make positively illegal and criminal agreements to 
restrict trade, which imder the common law were merely unen 
forceable (2) to forbid the creation of monopolies and (3) to 
forbid specifically certam monopohstic practices like pooling 
hmitation of output and price fixing But the problem of 
industrial monopohes could not be dealt with effectively by 
state action, for the activities of the great trusts covered the entire 
nation 

The Sherman Antitrust Act In section 8, article 3 of the 
Constitution of the Umted States, Congress is given the power 
to regulate mterstate and foreign commerce, «nd it is on this 
power that federal antitrust legislation is based 

The Sherman Act was passed under strong pressure of pubhc 
opmion Its prmcipal provision is found m the first sentence of 
section 1 Every contract combination m the form of trust or 
otherwise or conspiracy in restramt of trade or commerce among 
the several states or with foreign nations is hereby declared to be 
illegal Section 1 also states that any person who shall make 
such a contract, or engage m such a combmation or conspiracy 
shall be fined not over $5000, or imprisoned not over one year 
Section 2 provides the same penalty for anyone who shall mo 
nopolize trade and section 7 says that anyone mjured by any 
thu^ forbidden m the act may sue for triple d am ages 

There has been much difference of opimon as to the effective 
ness of the Sherman Act Its cnimnal provisions have never been 
enforced except against a few labor leaders And certainly 
It did not stop the combmation movement In the first decision 
under the act to be handed down by the Umted States Supreme 
Court (the E G Knight or American Sugar Refinery case 1895), 
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It was held that a combination of sugar refineries even though 
It resulted m a virtual monopoly of the business was not illegal 
The argument was that though a combination of manufacturers 
might indirectly tend to restrain interstate trade this result was 
only incidental and not within the meamng of the act The 
effect of this decision was to convince big business that it had 
little to fear from the Sherman Act And though the Addyston 
Pipe case (1899) somewhat modified this judgment by showing 
that in some cases the act could be enforced, in the years from 
1897 to 1903 as already mentioned more trusts were formed 
than m any similar peiiod in our history 

Of course the effectiveness of the antitrust laws depends to a 
great extent upon the energy with which the administration in 
power institutes and pushes prosecutions After the Sugar 
Refinery case President Cleveland thought that control of trusts 
would have to be left to the states And President McKanley 
who succeeded him made httle attempt at enforcement because 
he was definitely favorable to big business But with the accession 
of Theodore Roosevelt to the presidency, a period of more 
vigorous prosecution began 

Theodore Roosevelts two adimnistrations, 1901-1909 were 
the period of muckraking’ and ‘ trust busting The term 
muckraking was applied by the president himself perhaps 
somewhat unfairly, to the sensational exposures of the trusts 
which were filling the newspapers and magazmes of the day ^ 
Roosevelt s trust busting campaign was more spectacular than 
effective Nevertheless some progress was made For one thing 
a federal Bureau of Corporations was created whose chief func 
tion was to mvestigate large busmess organizations ® For an 
other a number of trust prosecutions were instituted and some 
Supreme Court decisions rendered which seemed to strengthen 
the Sherman Act 

Under President Taft, antitrust prosecutions were even more 
vigorous, and m 1911 the famous Standard Oil decision was 
rendered It was in this decision that the famous ‘ rule of reason 

I Harold U Faulkner American Economic History Harper Sc Brothers New York 
1935 A brief discussion of muckraking can be found on pp 540-541 

® The Bureau of Corporations was created within the old Department of Com 
merce and Labor on February 14 1903 
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w as first laid down Though the Sherman AiCt forbids restraint of 
trade with no qualifications, the majority opinion of the court 
held that Congress must have meant unreasonable restramt 
and the oil trust was dissolved on the ground that it constituted 
such unreasonable restramt When trust agreements were 
declared illegal some years earlier the Standard Oil combina 
tion had been changed to a holding company and it \\as this 
organization the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey which 
w as now ordered to dissolve 

However when the dissolution took place, each stockholder in 
the New Jersey company received his pro rata share of the stock 
of the thirty three subsidiaines The result was that each of the 
former subsidiaries had identical stockholders and that all w ere 
controlled by the same small group of men who had controlled 
the parent holding company At the time this seemed to mam 
people to render the decision meanmgless But as time has 
passed and stock has changed hands through death and other 
causes, there has been a tendency for the Standard Oil group of 
companies to become more and more mdependent of one 
another 

The Clayton Act and the Federal Trade Commission Act 

When the Wilson administration took office m 1913 there was a 
strong demand for putting more teeth m the antitrust law 
Many felt that the rule of reason weakened the Sherman Act 
and that the Standard Oil decision was farcical Also there was 
a strong demand from labor for changes in the act which would 
protect the unions Though it seems clear that the Sherman 
Act was aimed primarily at industnal combinations in a number 
of decisions it had been successfully invoked against organized 
labor The most famous case was that of the Danbury Hatters ^ 

In 1914 to meet both these demands two important measures 
were passed the Clayton Act and the Federal Trade Commission 
Act The Clayton Act was intended to do two things (l)strengthen 
the Sherman Act especially by forbiddmg a number of specific 

1 The Sherman Act forbids every contract combination in the form of trust or 
otherwise or conspiracy n restraint of interstate or foreign trade While it makes 
no special mention of labor combinations its language is broad enough to cover 
them In the Danbury Hatters case the U S Supreme Court held that a boycott 
sponsored by the Dn ted Hatters Umon was a conspiracy m restramt of trade and 
appro\ ed a judgment of over $250 000 against the officers and members of the union 
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practices tending to lessen competition or create monopoly, and 
(2) exempt labor from the provisions of the Sherman Act To 
some extent the first aim was achieved but the second was not 
because the courts interpreted the law in a wav unfavorable to 
labor The Federal Trade Commission Act was intended to 
provide a better admmistrative procedure for enforcmg the 
antitrust laws especially in respect to the control of unfair 
trade practices It created the Federal Trade Commission and 
defined its powers and functions 

The Federal Trade Commission replaced the old Bureau of 
Corporations but was given much wader powers In addition to 
the function of investigating corporations subject to the antitrust 
laws it has the power to issue cease and desist orders against 
illegal trade practices If these orders are not obeyed it may 
apply for action by the federal circuit courts of appeal 

Effect of the Antitrust Laws and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission There is no way of estimating accurately the influence 
of the antitrust laws and the Federail Trade Commission because 
there is no way of knowang just what the situation would have 
been wathout them Though the Federal Trade Commission 
has received a great deal of abuse, and has certainly not accom 
phshed all that might be washed, there seems to be no question 
that it has had a strong restrammg influence upon both unfair 
trade practices and monopoly On the other hand, antitrust legis 
lation is frequently assumed to have been pretty much a failure 

This IS probably a false assumption The limitations of our 
antitrust lawrs as interpreted by the courts are obvious Never 
theless, it seems certam that they have exercised a tremendous 
influence on business They were a wammg that if public 
opinion were sufficiently aroused stronger measures would 
follow Moreover they have enough teeth m them so that there 
is always the fear of successful prosecution Without them mo 
nopolistic combination would probably have gone much farther 
in this country than it has 

Recent Trends in the Regulation of Large-Scale Business 

Events of the First World War pushed the trust problem into the 
background and it never fully regained the public attention 
Arhich It had once held This was partly because so many other 
problems were pressing for attention, and partly because develop 

1 
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ments of the war and postwar period had changed the attitude 
of the people toward big business First the war had shown the 
advantages of unified control of some important mdustnes for 
example, the railroads Second the long penod of antitrust 
agitation and the expansion of government regulation, had 
mduced a more cautious attitude on the part of business leaders 
The public be damned point of view had disappeared and 
more than ever before business formulated its policies with an 
eye on public opinion Third, the eleven years immediately 
following the war were with one or two short interruptions a 
period of imprecedented prosperity and this encouraged a 
laissez faire policy toward big busmess 

The Webb Pomerene Act One of the first results of the more 
tolerant attitude toward combinations was the passage of the 
Webb Pomerene Act in 1918 This measure was designed to 
meet the contention that American busmessmen because of the 
prohibition of combination were at a disadvantage in competmg 
in the export market with foreign cartels It largely exempted 
firom the provisions of the antitrust laws combmations for carrymg 
on export trade 

The Steel Deasion In 1920 the Umted States Supreme Court 
rendered its decision m the dissolution suit against the Umted 
States Steel Corporation This famous case had been opened m 
the Taft administration long before the passage of the Clayton 
Act Vanous factors, including the war, had delayed final court 
action The effect of the decision was a weakenmg of the anti 
trust laws The court applied the rule of reason and held that 
It would not be m the public interest to dissolve the corporation, 
m spite of fairly clear evidence that the company had cooperated 
with others in monopolistic practices Apparently, also the 
court was somewhat influenced by the argument that because 
the compamy did not produce quite half of the country’s steel, 
it was not a monopoly 

Revised of the Trend toward Monopoly During the twenties there 
was no vigorous attempt to enforce the antitrust laws In fact, 
there was a definite revival of the combination movement This 
was a result not only of public indifference but of the fact that 
the Hardmg Coolidge and Hoover admimstrations were all 
defimtely favorable to big business 
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With the coming of the depression one might have expected a 
revival of antitrust sentiment but the contrary v as actually the 
case Many people especially businessmen were convinced that 
the antitrust laws ^vere an obstacle to reco\er) They thought 
that if business firms were allowed to cooperate to control 
prices and production, the problems of the depression could be 
solved Partly as a result of this belief the National Industrial 
Recovery Act was passed permitting each industry to establish 
a code to bind all members Though the United States 
Supreme Court finally declared the act invalid during the 
short period of its operation it did a good deal to encourage 
price fixing and other monopolistic practices 

The Robinson Patman and Miller Tydtngs Acts Two rather recent 
measures that should be mentioned are the Robinson Patman 
Act (1936) and the Miller Tydings Act (1937) Both were 
mtended to protect the interests of the small merchant against 
the encroachments of the chain stores and mail order houses 

The Robinson Patman Act limits the amount of price reduc 
tion given for large orders as against small ones to due allowance 
for differences in the cost of manufacture sale or delivery, and 
under certain circumstances permits the Federal Trade Com 
mission to fix arbitrary limits on such price concessions ^ Insofar 
as this act prevents large buyers from using their concentrated 
purchasing power as a bludgeon to exact otherwise unwarranted 
price reductions from manufacturers it is highly commendable 
If however, it should be so administered as to prevent large 
buyers from getting the benefit of genuine economies which 
manufacturers effect by selling m quantities its effect will be 
to protect uneconomic small merchandising units at the expense 
of the consumer 

The Miller Tydings Act is designed to permit manufacturers to 
fix the resale price of their products Formerly resale price fixing 
agreements were illegal A change in their status was desired not 
only bv small retailers but by many manufacturers Ostensibly 
the thing desired was to prevent the chains from selling well 
known trade marked products at below cost as loss leaders 
The manufacturers felt that this damaged the reputation of their 

^ Myron W Watkins Public Regulation of Competitive Practiced in Business Enterprise 
National Industrial Conferen e Board New York 1940 p 49 
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products the small merchants, that it was unfair competition 
However from the standpoint of the consumer the act is highl> 
undesirable because its most important effect is to protect 
needlessly wide margins between wholesale and retail prices 
The consumer s defense, of course is to buy cheaper brands 
like those put out by the chains themselves Man) of the states 
now have then own statutes similar to the Miller Tydmgs Act 

The TNEC and the New Attack on Monopoly In the last few 
years there has been developing among students of economic 
problems a deeper undei standing of the pait which monopoly 
and price controls pla\ed in bringing on the great depression 
and retarding reco\er) Recentlv too this aspect of monopoly 
has been recewnng more public attention Parth responsible 
for this have been the Report of the Temporar) National 
Economic Committee (TNEC) and the new antimonopoly 
campaign led by Assistant Attorney General Thurman Arnold ^ 

The TNEC was created by a jomt resolution of Congress 
June 16, 1938 This action followed a message from President 
Franklin D Roosevelt calling attention to the need for a thor 
ough study of the concentration of economic power and its 
injurious effects on the American system of free enterprise The 
findings of the committee have been published in extensive 
reports In general its conclusions were as follows The eco- 
nomic freedom of individuals is restramed and sometimes sup 
pressed by large organizations against which they cannot protect 
themselves This brings a demand for the constant expansion 
of government controls Such controls however are unsatis 
factory in themselves and tend to bring about an undesirable 
concentration of political power A much better alternate e 
would be to stop the concentration of economic power To 
this end the government should do two things (1) enforce the 
antitrust laws and (2) develop positive programs to encourage 
and protect the growth of new private enterprise 

The Cartel A type of industrial combination of great impor 
tance m Europe especially m Germany, is the cartel There is 
no general agreement on the definition of a cartel and actual 
examples show considerable variety in the way in which the) are 

1 See Thurman Arnold The Bottlenecks of Bttsiness Reynal & Hitchcock Inc 
New York 1940 
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organized Nevertheless, the characteristics which distinguish 
the cartel from other types of combinations seem to be the follow 
mg (1) Unlike compames that enter a merger or are acquired 
by a holding company the members retain their separate 
identities and financial independence and may therefore at some 
future time resume independent operations (2) Some type 
of pooling IS resorted to The members ma> be assigned produc 
tion or sales quotas or they may be assigned certain territories 
(3) To facilitate the carrying out of such arrangements and the 
control of prices cartels often centralize sales in a joint sales 
agency called a indicate and not infrequently the word syndi 
cate is used to designate the cartel itself 

In the United States, legislative and judicial development has 
been such as to outlaw attempts at industrial cartelization ^ 
but in many European countries cartels have been encouraged 
and cartel agreements are legally enforceable In a number of 
cases national cartels have made agreements with similar groups 
m other countries to form international cartels The usual 
purpose of such arrangements is first to reserve the home market 
to each national group and second to allot regional spheres 
in markets outside the countries in which the cartel members 
are located 

Since the entry of the Umted States into the war there has 
been considerable controversy over the relations of some of our 
large corporations with certain international cartels dommated 
by enemy groups In some cases these corporations have been 
charged with making agreements, before the war which pre 
vented or limited the production in the United States of some 
products which would have been very helpful to our war effort 
In most cases the accused compames have denied that any agree 
ments were made that were injurious to American interests 
They have argued that it was necessary to make certain agree 
ments m order to obtain for example the use of important 
Geraian patents and that the United States gained much more 
than It lost from these arrangements 

In general it may be said that the cartel movement hke other 
phases of the combination movement has tended to restnct 

^Karl Rnbram Cartel Problems Brookings Institution Washington D C 
1935 pp 154-5 
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production maintaxn pnces, and limit competition and m this 
vvay It has strengthened the trend toward mdustnal monopoly 
Big Business and the Future of Free Enterprise Our eco- 
nomic order is based on the prmciple of free enterprise Within 
certain limits anyone who has enough capital can go mto any 
business he pleases and operate it as he sees fit In other words 
free enterpnse (capitalism) means private ownership and control 
of busmess Socialism on the other hand means ownership 
and operation of business by the government or some other 
group piesumed to represent the pubhc interest 

Unquestionably, both monopoly and great size m busmess 
create pressure for socialization of industry When busmess is 
carried on by many small competitors what any one of them 
does is not a matter of much public importeince and they can 
be allowed to do pretty much as they please But when th», 
prospenty of a city or a nation depends largely on the operations 
of a few great corporations their policies and management 
become vital mattem of pubhc concern Moreover it is much 
easier for the government to undertake either the regslation or 
the operation of a few great busmesses than of many small ones 
Busmess itself, m other words by organizmg into very large 
uni ts IS pavmg the way for socialization That this is true is 
apparent from a study of what has happened m Germany and 
Italy m recent years 

In our coimtry there is still a considerable amount of freedom 
even for large scale private busmess, but the trend of the times 
seems to mdicate that this is likely to grow less and less with each 
succeeding crisis of depression or war It is then, a very vital 
question whether free enterpnse can survive m America Many 
economists think that it can do so only if the trend toward super- 
corporations can be checked and if competition can be preserved 
m large areas of our economic life They believe that if the 
tendency toward bigness and monopoly continues without 
mterruption it will inevitably lead to some form of state soaalism 

TERMS TO BE UNDERSTOOD 

monopoly holdmg company 

jomt stock company proxy 

trust taat cooperation 
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gentlemen s agreement 
implied agreement 
pool 

consolidation 
mteriocking directorates 
muckraking 
unfair competition 
rule of reason 


fighting brand 
loss leader 

general incorporation act 
optimum size 
division of labor 
laissez faire 
free enterprise 
cartel 


syndicate 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Explam why big business has had such a growth in the United States m 
the last seventy five years 

2 To what extent does big busmess control American industry today^ 

3 Is It entirely true that the bigger a busmess the more cheaply it can produce 
goods and services^ Explam 

4 What seem to you the most serious problems created by big busmess^ 

5 Explam the relation of great size to monopol> 

6 What are the social effects of monopoly^ 

7 How IS the monopoly problem today different m nature from what it was 
before machine technology reached an advanced stage? 

8 To what extent in your opinion can business competition be preserved^ 
By what methods^ 

9 Describe the principal types of industrial combinations 

10 Account for the rise of the antitrust movement 

11 What were the purposes of the Sherman Antitrust Act? What were its 
weaknesses^ 

12 State the chief purpose or purposes of each of the foUowmg the Clayton 
Act the Federal Trade Commission Act the Webb-Pomerene Act the 
Robinson Patman Act the Miller Tydings Act 

1 j What on the whole have been the effects of the antitrust laws^ 

14 What has been the result of attempts to regulate unfair trade practices^ 

15 What are the distinguishing characteristics of a cartel? Does the cartel 
form of combination concentrate control of an industry as completely as 
the holding company or the merger^ 

16 In what ways does the growth of large scale business create a trend toward 
socialism^ Gan this trend be checked^ 
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AGRICULTURE 

AGRICULTURE IN AMERICAN HISTORY 

It IS only in recent years that Americans have become aware of 
the gravity of the problems confronting agriculture The Umted 
States Department of Agriculture was established in 1862, but 
did not acquire Cabinet status until 1889 The study of rural 
life and problems received very little attention during the period 
of our national expansion as long as there was plenty of free 
land and a frontier to be conquered It was not until 1 908 when 
President Theodore Roosevelt organized his now famous Country 
Life Commission that the conditions of existence the problems 
and the aspirations of the rural people of the United States were 
boldly called to national attention ^ Since then and especially 
since the advent of the great depression of the thirties the needs 
of the rural sections of the United States have been widely 
recogmzed and what is commonly known as the farm problem 
has come to occupy a central position m national policy 

National agricultural policy is not explicitly set forth in a single 
law nor in combinations of laws It is rather a set of fluctuating 
attitudes only partially revealed in a succession of laws of varying 
importance Indirect approaches in the form of governmental 
action relating to taxation tariffs transportation international 
trade labor credit and resources may affect the well being of 
the agricultural population as significantly as direct measures 
If we would understand our national policy wnth reference to 
agriculture therefore we must take account of the whole complex 
of governmental intervention influencing the conditions under 
which farmers live and agriculture is carried on 

1 The classic report of this Commission marks the real begmnmg of the country 
life movement in the Umted States The movement that resulted is today 
earned on by the Amencan Country Life Association J H Kolb A Study of Rural 
Society Its Organization and Changes Houghton Mifflm Company Boston 1935 p 2 
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The various measures government has taken to improve the lot 
of our rural population cannot be adequately evaluated however, 
without a prior consideration of what the agricultural problems 
have been throughout our history and the forces responsible for 
the emergence of these problems It is appropriate therefore 
to review brieflv the major trends in our agricultural history 
and to follow in somewhat greater detail the salient factors that 
have shaped the farm problem at various stages of our national 
development 

DEVELOPMENT OF AGRIGULTLRE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

Land Policy For almost three hundred years the greatest 
single influence on American agriculture was the existence of a 
vast supply of unoccupied land readily accessible to the people 
through the liberal land policy of the government 

From the begmning of the Federal Government the conviction prevailed that 
the progress and prosperity of the Nation would best be promoted by private 
land ownership and therefore that the public domam should be rapidly dis 
tnbuted into private ownership Durmg the next hundred years this principle 
predominated in national land policies ^ 

In colomal days anyone cotild purchase from the government as 
much as 640 acres for $1 00 per acre In 1800 320 acres could be 
had for $2 00 per acre In 1820 an act was passed enabling the 
acquisition of 80 acre tracts for $1 25 ^n acre Encouragement of 
settlement and of individual farm ownership continued to 1891 
The Preemption Act of Congress in 1841 even recognized the 
vested interests of squatters who had estabhshed farms and homes 
on the public domain and proclaimed their rights of possession 
This policy was further liberalized by the passage of the Home 
stead Act in 1 862 which permitted the head of a family to obtain 
160 acres of land practically free of cost by residing on it for five 
years A limited amount of land had been granted to individual 
owners as an inducement to or reward for military service 

1 L G Gray Our Major Land Use Problems and Suggested Lines of Action 
Tearbook of Ag tcidture 1940 U S Government Printing OflSce Washington 1941 
p 403 

Paul V Mans Farm Tenancy Tearbook of Ag tcuUwe 1940 p 888 
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Large amounts were sold at auction ' Hundreds of million^) of 
acres were transferred to the ownierslnp of States and corporations 
through the swampland grants grants in aid of education and 
grants to subsidize the construction of wagon roads canals and 
railways ^ In a relativeh short time frontier after frontier wa^ 
passed Hard pressed eastern farmers and towiismen mo\ed 
westward and European immigrants came to this countrv in 
such numbers that by 1890 the Umted States census could report 
There can hardly be said to be a frontier line and by the be 
ginmng of the First World War our vast domain of 14 000 000 000 
acres could be considered settled 

Hand in hand with the liberal land policy of the government 
went the fever of land speculation that seized the American 
people decade after decade Railroad and land companies sold 
large tracts and parcels of land without either buyer or seller 
knowing anything about where or what the land was and with 
the sole purpose of transferring the title at a profit It soon 
became clear that instead of encouraging the orderly setdement 
and intelligent use of the land and the establishment of family 
owned farms these go\ ernmentally encouraged practices were 
creating acute problems of maladjustment among the agricul 
tural population and indeed for the country at large In 1891 
the policy of putting public lands into the unrestricted use of 
private individuals and corporations began to be abandoned 
and the Federal government inaugurated a program of reserving 
land m the public domain covered with timber and brush 
(amounting to nearly 195 §00 000 acres in the next decade and 
a half) This was followed by a senes of measures designed to 
reacquire conserve and improve the natural resources of the 
country and to remedy some of the disastrous consequences of 
unplanned settlement and of recurrent agricultural depressions 
Mechanization and Technology Our early farms especially 
m the North were self sufficient enterprises m which farming 
implements as well as other items were made by the members 
of the family In the latter years of the eighteenth century the 
cradle and the scythe, which had been brought in from Europe 
came into wide use In 1793 the cotton gin was invented The 
nineteenth century added the iron plow the hayrake mower 
^L C Gray at p 404 
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reaper straddle row cultivator wire binder cream separator 
the threshing machine and even the gram elevator 

The cotton gin was the first great mvention to help commer 
cialize the production of cotton the mowing machine the reaper 
the binder the threshing machme the header and the combine 
developed commerciEil agriculture in hay com wheat and other 
cereals By 1890 most of the basic potentiahties of agricultural 
machinery dependent on animal power had been discovered 
The tractor has revolutiomzed agncultural production since 
1920 more than any other one machine In 1939 there were 
in use an estimated 1 626,000 in the Umted States Probably 
60 per cent of the farms large enough to use motor equipment 
used tractors m 1940 * More recently the combined harvester 
thresher has come into wide use Technology is not merely a 
matter of machmes, however it involves the apphcation of 
science m many forms 

Tedmok^ is saence, art, and mvention It is tractors combmes corn 
pickers It is the testmg and breeding of animals and the conquest of diseases 
It IS hybrid com ways to feed cows road buildmg and rural electnfica 
tion contour plowmg conservation management of forests mar 
ketmg and distribution ways to kill [insect pests] It is a social and 

economic force * 

Incretismg mechanization was responsible for the great reduc 
tion m the amount of farm labor® needed for production In 
1850 about 30 to 35 man hours of labor were required to produce 
1 acre (40 bushels) of corn By 1890 the time had decreased to 
14 to 16 hours zmd by 1930 it was reduced to 6 to 8 man hours 
Many displaced agricultural workers were therefore forced to 
seek employment in industry,* as will be shown more fully later 

The use of mechamcal power moreover has released for cash 
production millions of acres of land that was formerly devoted to 
raising feed Improvements in plant culture and cultivation have 
brought about greater yields and higher quahties Even con 
servation has created shifts in crops and land uses On the 

1 U S Dept of Agriculture Technology on the Farm U S Government Pnntmg 
Office Washington D G 1940 pp 9-10 

* Technology on the Farm p 3 

3 Mechanization also ehminated the need for nearly 10 milhon horses and mules 

* Obviously such a great displacement of labor met with opposition some 
workers even broke the machines they thought would eliminate their jobs 
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industrial side new uses have been made of farm products frozen 
packing synthetic textile fibers plastics vegetable oils and so 
forth 

Economic adjustment to techmcal progress has lagged far 
behind the adoption of machiner} and scientific methods and 
has probably affected the farmer more than industry For 
instance the use of hybrid corn increased corn production by 
100 imllion bushels in 1939 ^ Such surpluses brought about by 
technology have appeared faster than they were consumed and 
thus affected market prices adversely for the farmer Industry 
has more control over its markets and its prices Furthermore 
the greater efficiency and better products achieved by technology 
have benefited the consumer more than the farmer 

It IS not only m agricultural production however that mech 
amzation has had revolutiomzmg effects but in farm life gen 
erally Especially through the use of the automobile and elec 
tricity for lighting and power rural living has acquired some 
of the labor saving and comfort giving features formerly obtain 
able only in cities By 1940 approximately two million farms 
or about 29 per cent, had electricity In the Pacific states about 
78 5 per cent of the farms had current whereas m the West 
South Central states only about 10 per cent had it Since 1926 
there has been more than a threefold increase m the quantity of 
electrical energy consumed by farmers ^ That technology has 
had and will have other far reaching influences on agriculture 
will become apparent in succeeding sections of this chapter 

Economic Organization In 1790 over 90 per cent of the 
nation s gainfully occupied persons were engaged in agriculture 
But even then there were considerable regional differences in the 
type of agriculture that was carried on The New England 
farmers for the most part raised a variety of products for their 
own or relatively local consumption The farmers of the middle 
colonies raised a considerable amount of grain and livestock for 
the market and the plantation owners of the South grew such 
staples as tobacco, rice and indigo much of which was exported 

Improvements in transportation, the opening of the West and 
the rise in farm prices during the last decade of the eighteenth 
century stimulated agricultural production New commodities 

^ Technology on the Farm p 21 Ih d pp 15—16 
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such as cane sugar in Louisiana and hemp flax and livestock 
m the western states came mto production Probably the most 
significant development of this period, however, was the rise of 
cotton growmg, especially for export The great reduction in 
the cost of cotton made possible by the use of the cotton gin was 
a tremendous stimulus to cotton consumption By 1801 over 
8 million pounds were exported from South Carolma alone ^ 

The later opening up of foreign markets the growth m popula 
tion and further improvements in transportation resulted in 
an expansion of the market which completely transformed the 
economic orgamzation of agriculture Commercial farming 
and specialization began to displace subsistence farmmg and 
the farmer became more and more dependent — on the market 
for cash, and on industry for the products which he no longer 
supplied for himself 

In 1860 agriculture was still the dominant economic activity of 
the country Its prosperity or depression largely determined that 
of the entire nation its products were the chief basis of the 
country s manufactures and it furnished ^he bulk of the com 
modities entering the domestic and export trade The develop 
ment of American farm machinery had increased by this time 
to a point where it could be said to have led the world ^ 

In the wake of the Civil War followed still further changes in 
agriculture, stimulated by mechanical improvements trans 
portation the homestead policy, and especially the expansion 
of foreign and domestic markets The trend was in the direction 
of commercial farming This was a period of increased extension 
of railroad Imes Farmers became mtensely interested m rail 
roads (even to the extent of mortgagmg their lands to buy rail 
road bonds) because they represented cheaper and more abun 
dant transportation Since the cost of transport was a large part 
of the farmer s burden, he was of course interested m improved 
and economical facilities 

The extension of railroads westward spurred the livestock and 
the dairy industries and permitted the shipment of fruits east- 
ward from California Cereals became an important product 

^ Chester Wnght Economtc History of the United St tes McGraw Hill Book Co 
1941 p 271 
Ibid p 360 
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In 1899 they constituted almost half of the total value of crops 
raised Exports of gram and of meat and meat products grew 
Competition became more se\ ere and the farmer was forced to 
specialize in order to reduce costs of production to meet competi 
tion The earlier tiend m the tobacco and cotton growing areas 
toward raising a surplus for saJe in a national and world market 
now spread to other commodities 

The marketing of agricultural products developed into a big 
business and led to the emei^ence of new econormc institutions 
such as cotton and gram exchanges and commission houses It 
was also accompanied by speculation in futures ^ the rise of 
monopolies exploitation of the farmer through high freight 
rates and excessive mterest charges The farmer was helpless 
to combat these forces and abuses he had no organization to 
represent him Umted action was slow and difficult to achieve 
Local agricultural clubs having largely social and educational 
interests finsilly banded together mto regional or sectional organ 
izations which later assumed greater importance The first 
proimnent organization however was the National Grange 
started in 1867 In addition to educational and social interests 
It gave special attention to cooperative enterpnses Although 
the Grangers met w ith short lived success because of lack of 
capital and experience they paved the way for the influential 
cooperative movement of later years Following the decline of 
the Grange, the National Farmers Alliance and Industrial Union 
of America took the leading position among farm organizations 
This was the outgrowi;h of the local agricultural clubs In the 
early mneties at the height of its power, this organization had 
around three million members ^ 

After the depression of the 1890 s, which affected farmers more 
seriously than previous depressions, there followed a period of 
marked prospenty when famr prices and land values boomed 
and demand for exportable products increased The expanding 
markets brought with them increased competition more com 
plex methods of distribution and a wider disparity between the 

^By futures is meant contracts for commodities to be delivered at a specified 
future date 

Chester Wnght Ecommtc H story of ths Umted States McGraw HiH Book Co 
1941 p 618 
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price the farmer received for his product and the price paid for 
it by the consumer As trade increased m volume the various 
businesses that handled farm products grew in size and strength 
while the producer remained on the whole a small scale opera 
tor ^ Farmers obviously became concerned about this situation 
and began to undertake various marketmg functions themseh es 
This work a as done largely through cooperative or semi cooper 
ativ e associationb 

Recent Problems of Agriculture The present problems of 
agriculture, however spring largely from the First World War 
The farmers of this country enjoyed unprecedented prosperity 
as a result of the war demand for farm products Prices were 
high and farmers expanded production and took in new lands 
many of which had formerly been considered submarginal Land 
values sky rocketed and loans to buy more land were freely 
granted by the banks These loans often ran as high as 50 per 
cent of the new land values 

Before the war we were a debtor nation and paid to foreigners 
some $200 000 000 annually mainly m interest and principal on 
m\ estments which foreign countries had made in our industries 
and railroads Under these circumstances it was natural that 
we should export more than we imported so as to enable us to 
meet these obligations abroad Increased farm production en 
abled us to make exports of surplus farm products 

Our financing of the Allies during the wcu transformed us 
into a creditor nation Instead of having to pa> $200 000 000 
annually we were to collect from foreigners $! d 00 000 000 a year ^ 
This complete reversal of our position should have made us 
revise our international trade to make us largely an importer 
rather than an exporter of goods Instead however we were 
reluctant to give up the favorable balance of trade and coniinued 
to export Although we continued to send farm products abroad 
prices were so low that the value of agricultural exports was 
cut in half in a single year ^ 

In 1929 over one quarter of all farms in the country > elded less than $600 
worth of products each includ ng those consumed by the family less than 4 per 
cent of the farms p oduced over $6000 worth each Ib d p 614 

Broadus Mitchell and Lou se Pearson Mitchell P act c I Problems t Econ nics 
Henry Holt and Company Inc New York 1938 p 283 
p 28+ ^Ibd 
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Foreign nations to pay their debts should have exported to us 
since we had already drained them of much of their gold We 
made it difficult for them however by putting up tariff walls 
against their exports — by the Emergency Tariff of 1921 the 
Fordney McCumber Tariff of 1922, and the Hawley Smoot 
Tanffof 1930 



Fig 25 Prices Received by Farmers and Farmers Fixed Charges 
United States 191 4-1 933 


From the World Almanac 1940 published by the New Tork World Telegram 

Thus we were faced with an increased farm production which 
was slow to readjust itself to normal conditions The price of 
farm products and farm land collapsed while costs remained 
high (see Fig 25) This caused thousands of bank failures in 
farm areas and hundreds of thousands of farm foreclosures 
Furthermore while farm incomes dropped sharply the prices 
of the manufactured products which the farmers needed resisted 
price declines (see Fig 26) In explaimng this disparity it should 
be noted that farm prices are determined in a competitive world 
market while many of the prices of goods the farmers buy are 
protected by high tariffs or are artificially pegged as high levels 
by monopolistic elements in industry It should be noted that 
in 1914 the base year prices of farm products and of manu 





PURCHASING POWER OF FARM PRICES 



Per Cent Prices Received Above Prices Pa d 
Per Cent Prices Received Below Prices Paid 



Fig 26 Prices Received and Paid by Farmers in the Lmted States 

1910-1936 

Prices received for farm products by farmers are based on price data for 34 
major farm products and 13 commercial truck c ops Prices paid by farmers 
represents retail prices of goods bought for use n production and for family mam 
tenance based on price data collected from app oximately 2 000 retail dealers in 
all parts of the Umted States Red awn from Walter E Spahr et I Eco om c 
Prtnctpl s and Problems Farrar & Rinehart Inc New York 1936 by permission 
Source of data U S Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
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factured articles were in equilibrium Attempts to restoie 

parity prices are attempts to reestablish the equilibrium 
between these factors which existed in 1914 a year of relative 
farm prosperity 

In a few years European agriculture recovered from its war 
decline and European demand for our farm products decreased 
Furthermore soon after we enacted the Hawley Smoot Tariff 
foreign nations retaliated with higher tariffs against our agri 
cultural exports and with other trade restrictions ^ This action 
led to the emergence of a policy of economic self sufficiency in 
countries which had been among our best customers for agn 
cultural products 

The farm situation from 1929 to 1933 is unparalleled in Amen- 
can history The total gross farm income which reached ii& 
peak of SldjOOOjOOO 000 m 1919 had fallen m 1932 to slightly 
above SS^OOG^OOG 000 Farmers instead of reducing their out 
put planted even more in a desperate attempt to maintain their 
incomes Thus exportable agricultural surpluses became mcreas 
inglv burdensome In addition new competition appeared at 
home Machines that took the place of horses released for cash 
crops 30 million acres that had been devoted to feed produc 
tion 

All of these factors converged on the farmer By 1933 the 
exchange value of farm products for industrial goods had fallen 
to 50 per cent of the prewar average Their value m terms of 
taxes and interest was even less The price disparity was most 
severe in export commodities such as cotton wheat tobacco 
rice and hogs With surpluses mounting and markets stagnat 
ing action became imperative And act is what Congress did 
as we shall see later 

THE RURAL POPULATION 

The rural population is subdivided by the census into the 
rural farm population which comprises all rural persons living 
on farms without regard to occupation and the rural non farm 

1 Broadus Mitchell and Louise Pearson Mitchell Practical Problems n Econom cs 
Henry Holt and Company Inc New York 1938 p '^85 gives figures on foreign 
tanjfif increases 

Ibid p 287 
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^ population which comprises the remaining rural population ^ 
According to the census of 1940 the rural farm population was 
30,151 076 or 22 9 per cent of the total population of the United 
States ^ This contrasts with 30 157 513 rural farm people con 
stituting 24 6 per cent of the total population m 1930 There 
were 6 096 799 farms constituting 1 060 852 374 acres or d5 ^ per 
cent of the total land of the United States® as o\er against 
6 288 648 farms constituting 986 771 016 acres in 1930 The 
proportion of the rural population to the total population of the 
United States has fairly steadily declined but this decline has 
been at a decreasing rate in recent decades (see Table XXIII) 

TABLE XXIII 

Urban and Rural Population of the United States l'790-l MO 


Cen us 
Yea 

Total 

U hat 

R 

al 

/ C 

T td 

Populat on 

Inc ease 
terPr ed 
ngCensu 
{Per Cent) 

Population 

Inc ease 

0 rP e d 
ngCen u 
(Per Cent) 

Populat on 

Inc a 

0 erP d 
ngCen 
{Pert t) 

1 b 

R 1 

1940 

131 669 275 

72 

74 423 702 

79 

57 245 573 

64 

56 

43 5 

1930 

122 775 046 

161 

68 954 823 

27 3 

53 820 223 

44 

56 2 

43 8 

1920 

105 710 620 

14 9 

54 157 973 

29 0 

51 552 647 

32 

512 

48 8 

1910 

91 972 266 

210 

41 998 932 

39 3 

49 973 334 

90 

45 7 

54 3 

1900 

5 994 575 


30 159 921 

36 4 

45 834 654 

12 2 

39 

603 

1890 

62 947 714 


22 106 265 

56 5 

40 841 449 

13 4 

35 1 

649 

1880 

50 155 783 


14 129 735 

427 

36 026 048 

25 

28 2 

18 

1870 

38 558 371 

22 6 

9 902 361 

59 3 

28 656 010 

13 6 

5 7 

43 

1860 

31 443 321 

35 6 

6 216 518 

75 4 

'>5 226 803 

28 4 

19 8 

80 2 

1850 

23 191 876 

35 9 

3 543 716 

92 1 

19 648 160 

29 1 

15 3 

84 7 

1840 

17 069 453 

32 7 

1 845 055 

63 / 

15 *>24398 

29 

10 8 

SO’ 

1830 

12 866 020 

33 5 

1 127 247 

62 6 

11 738 773 

31 2 

88 

912 

1820 

9 638 453 

33 1 

693 255 

319 

8945 198 

33 2 

2 

9’ 8 

1810 

7 239 881 

364 

525 459 


6 714 422 

34 

3 

92 7 

1800 

5 308 483 

35 1 

322 371 

59 9 

4986 ll*? 

33 8 

61 

93 9 

1790 

3 929 214 

— 

201 655 



3 727 559 


51 

94 9 


Along with this shift has come a chainge in the importance of 
agriculture in the total economy In 1 790 over 90 per cent of the 

1 Preliminary release Senes P-5 No 3 (February 20 1941) of the U S Bureau 
of the Census p 1 
Ihtd p 2 

® U S Bureau of the Census S xt nth Census of the United States 7940 Agrtcdture 
First Senes United States Summary U S Government Pnntmg Office Washing 
ton D C 1941 p 10 

^ Source Figures supphed by the U S Bureau of the Census October 1941 
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nation s gainfully employed persons were engaged in agriculture 
by 1840 the percentage decreased to 77 5 in 1900 it was 35 7 
and in 1930 it reached 21 5 ^ Technological advance in farm 
machinery created a surplus of agricultural workers who went 
to the cities to find work More advanced methods of manu 
facture large scale production and the widemng of world 
markets for the fimshed product have absorbed to a large extent 
the surplus agricultural workers not only m manufacture but 
also m trade commerce transportation, and professional and 
public services 

There is considerable diflference in the ages of the rural and 
urban population A considerably larger proportion of the ur 
ban population is m the productive age groups (20-44 years of 
age) The number m this group is higher m the rural nonfarm 
than in the rural farm areas There are therefore more children 
and more old people in rural areas This is due not merely to 
the fact that the city attracts or recruits people of working age 
from the coimtryside but also to the fact that children and old 
people can be usefully occupied at least m part in the rural 
areas Thus whereas in 1940 58 7 per cent of the total popula 
tion was m the age group 20-64 62 9 per cent of the urban 
55 8 per cent of the rural nonfarm and only 50 7 per cent of the 
rural farm population was in this category A similar difference 
exists for the age group 20-44 years the percentages for the 
urban rural nonfarm and rural farm population being 41 9, 
38 1 and 32 5 respectively ^ 

The difference between city and country people in respect to 
reproduction rates has already been discussed m Chapter 10 
The net reproduction rate (see p 268) for 1940 was estimated 
at 76 for the urban population, 116 for the rural nonfarm and 
136 for the rural farm population Accordmg to Dr O E Baker 
of the United States Department of Agriculture Ten adults 
in our cities today are rearing only seven children whereas in 
the farm population of the nation as a whole ten adults are still 
rearing fourteen children ® Half of the farming people are 

Tearbook of Agncidture 1940 pp 1184 1188 1193 1195 

2 Release U S Bureau of the Census Senes P-S No 3 op at p 3 

® Oliver E Baker The Farmer and National Unity m Democracy and National 
Unity ed by Wilham T Hutchinson University of Chicago Press Chicago 1941 
p 119 
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in the South tod among theserthe reproduction rate is higher 
than among the farming people in the North From this 
Dr Baker concludes that 

An increasing proportion of the nation s citizens of the^future probably ulti 
mately a dominating proportion will be the descendants of the poor but mde 
pendent people of the Southern Appalachian Mountains of the tenants and 
croppers and other less fortunate people of the Cotton Beit, of the hill folks that 
hve along the Ohio River and its tributaries of the Mennomtes and Amish of 
Pennsylvania Ohio and Ilhnois of the Russian Germans of the Great Plams 
of the Morrhons of Utah and Idaho and of other peoples living generally on 
small and more or less self sufficing farms who have been partially isolated by 
their geographic location or rehgious convictions from the influences of modern 
urban culture ^ 

The rural population is composed of approximately the same 
great variety of stocks as the United States generally The 
English country gentlemen who became the planters of the 
South and the English yeomen who settled predommantly m 
New England and to a lesser degree in the Middle Atlantic 
states and then turned to the West and the Appalachian High 
lands and the Ozarks the Irish and the Scotch Irish who settled 
m Maryland and Pennsylvania the Dutch with distinctive rural 
communities in scattered parts of the East and the Middle West 
the Germans in Pennsylvania and in diverse sections of the 
northern states the Scandinavians in the Middle West and 
Northwest followed by the Czechs in the Middle West the 
Italians in New England and on the Pacific coast the French 
Canadians in Vermont and New Hampshire the Portuguese 
in the eastern fringe of New England the Mexicans in the South 
west and West and of course the Negroes in the southern rural 
regions — these were among the ethnic groups who built rural 
America 

Unlike the great cities how ever which draw the heterogeneous 
population elements into the same stream of communal life 
rural communities are more likely to be composed o£more homo 
geneous population elements so that one community may be 
almost entirely made up of Scotch Irish another of Germans 
another of Dutch and so on thus giving to the community a 

distinctive cultural life and institutional framework 

! 


Ibid p 120 
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The Flight to the City and the Return to the Farm While 
on the whole the trend of migration has been from the country 
to thd- city following each depression — 1830 s 1870 s 1890 s, 
and 1930 s — there was a movement pf city people back to the 
farm and the dominant trend was temporarily slightly upset 
The smallest decennial increase in the rural population was 
reached m the decade 1910-1920 when it was only 3 2 per cent 
The phenomenal drop in the percentage of increase of the urban 
population between 1930 and 1940 to 7 9 per cent (from 27 3 per 
cent m the previous decade) as contrasted with a slightly mcreas 
mg rate in the rural population during the same period si^ggests 
the effect of the great depression It is difficult to determme to 
what extent urban dwellers returned to the farms during the de 
pression period or to what extent the decline of industrial job 
opportunities m the cities induced those who might have moved 
to the cities to stay at home The final results of the 1 940 Census 
which aSire not yet available, will throw some light on this ques 
tion The relative opportunity for employment is considered one 
of the chief factors influencing the direction of migration, although 
the mechanization of agnculture the dispanty m standard of 
living differences in cultural opportunities, and birth rates are 
others to be considered 

The Agricultural Village The village stands midway be 
tween the country and the city sharmg some of thcT character 
istics of each but havmg its ovra peculiar traits It is comprised 
of the nonfarm population, including part time farmers and 
people who live in rural territory but work in cities A vil 
lage IS a populafion center ranging ui size from 250 to 2500 
inhabitants ^ 

" When one sees many small towns and villages decluung due 
to excellent hard roads the automobile radio mail-order houses 
and national advertising, one is prone tq ask if the viU^e'has 
ceased to perform what was 'once a necessary function In 
order to answer this question it is necessary to examme the- 
origin of the village 

The Midwestem~Amencan village was not a social center but 

performed some necessary economic function, such as trans 

/ 

H Kolb and Edmund de S Brunner A Study of Rural Society Houghton 
Mifflin Company Boston 1935 p 75 
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portation retailing or financing Professor Sims, m his descnp 
tion of a Hoosier Village in Indiana gives an interestmg account 
of how two early pioneers established what later became the 
coimty seat These two men bought land divided it mto lots 
made out a town plan and erected a courthouse a jail and 
later other political institutional bmldings which in time attracted 
other business establishments, a store, a blacksmith shop a 
•newspaper and other offices charactenstic of a county seat ^ 

The large size of American farms operated against the estab- 
lishment of the compact closelv knit village as the dominant 
form of settlement which was so characteristic of European nirzil 
life The self sufficient plantation of the South which had no 
need of the services of villages and towns except the political 
functions of the county seat was the American counterpart of 
the old English manor, and offered a fairly compact form of 
comm unal livmg But the European and Oriental village from 
which the farmers went to their fields in the morning and to 
whiph they returned at night became the exception rather than 
the rule in the United States 

In America agriculture and isolation first united and the result was the 
solitairy homestead set m theymidst of the farmer s acres miles fi-om the nearest 
town Nevertheless the village could not be entirely disp>ensed with 
and today it has become the service station for the farmmg population * 

Not all villages have the political status which comes wath 
mcorporation Othei things being equal communities that have 
pohtical status especially if they are also county seats tend to 
hav'* a better chance of survival Service institutions tend to 
go along with political institutions and lend the commimity the 
atmosphere of permanence The developrhent of the auto 
mobile, hard roads and improved communication generally 
however make it possible for isolated fiomers to reach the larger 
towns with as great ease today as they formerly -had in reaching 
the village^ in their immediate neighborhoods 

It has been feared on this account that the small villages would 
be likely to decline in importance ^ Professor Gillette has shown 
that the smaller incorporated places have lost population to a 
greater degree than, have the larger mcorporated places Thus m 


1 Ibid pp Il-IB 


^Ibtd pp 200-201 
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the decade 1930-1940 of the 6529 incorporated places under 500 
population counted in the 1930 Census 38 7 per cent had lost 
population by 1940 of the 3434 ranging from 500 to 999 people 
29 8 per cent had lost population by 1940 while of the 2976 
places with 1000 to 2499 inhabitants, 25 per cent had lost popu 
lation by 1940 ^ It is difficult from the census figures to deter 
min e exactly the number of people living in umncorporated and 
in incorporated places It has been estimated that m 1930 
approximately thirteen million Americans lived m nmeteen 
thousand villages of both kmds In the same year about eight 
and three quarter million of these Americans were hving in 
10 661 incorporated villages ^ 

Urbanization of Agricultural Life In the frontier days 
when population was sparse and cities were small when rural 
settlements were scattered and commumcation was infrequent 
and when modem technology was still cmde, the disparity 
between urban and rural was not very great As urbanization 
proceeded however the differences between the urban and 
rural mode of life were accentuated In recent decades with 
the extension of railroads and roads the diffusion of the auto 
mobile the building of telegraph and telephone fines, the devel 
opment of rural free delivery of mail-order houses the metro 
politan press national advertismg, the radio electric fight and 
power rural libraries, a^Ifcultural colleges, cbnsolidaled schools 
and modem health and welfare services the margin of advantage 
which urban life formerly had is narrowing * Rural fife is further 
being urbanized by the dispersion of industrial plants into rural 
regiofis and by the mechanization of agriculture itself 

Not only does the codntryside become increasingly enmeshed 
in the complex of urban life which is diffused ffom the great 
metropolitan centers outward, but also an mcreasmg proportion 
of urban inhabitants are takmg up residence on the fringes of 
the great cities thus combmmg some of the features of living 
characteristic of the city with those of the country While the 
fife of these suburbanites is of course predominantly determined 
by the urban influences to which they are subjected m many 

ij M Gillette' Some Population Shifts in the Umted States 1930-1940 
American Soctolog cal Review VI 621 Oct 1941 

2 Kolb and Brunner op cit pp 81-82 
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respects they furnish the model after which the more distant 
rural dwellings pattern themselves The larger the central city 
the wider is the region over which urban influences extend 

TYPES OF FARMING 

Types According to Products Farms may be classified 
according to the dominant products they produce The relative 
importance of mne agricultural products per dollar of farm 
income is indicated by Fig 27 


menHib FARMERS DOLLAR 



Fig 27 


Supplied b> the Meat Packing Institute 

Gram Small gram farms wheat, oats rye, and barley are 
predominant in the Great Plains states — Kansas Oklahoma 
Nebraska Minnesota and the Dakotas while corn is the major 
crop in Iowa Illinois and northern Missouri 

Livestock Meat animals represent the most important source 
of income to American farmers Although the major portion 
of the industry is centered in the corn belt states there is hardly 
a farm in the United States of 50 acres or more that does not 
contribute to this industry 

Fruit and Vegetable The production of vegetables and fruits is 
widely distributed over the venous regions of the United States 
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Certain areas like California Florida Texas and the Northwest 
are especially well known for their fruits although parts of New 
York and Michigan contribute largely to the fruit supply 
Potatoes berries and vegetables are supplied from widely dis 
persed areas especially suited to their cultivation Developments 
in marketing transportation refrigeration and processing have 
enormously stimulated the market on a nation wide and world 
scale for some of these products which formerly were available 
only in certain seasons of the year and in markets close to the 
place of production 

Dairy Products The production of fimd milk cream butter 
cheese and other dairy products has assumed vast proportions in 
the United States In some states like Wisconsin it is a major 
source of income to the agricultural population Virtually every 
urbanized jregion of the country is dependent upon and stimu 
lates the development of a milk shed — an area where mtensive 
production of fresh milk goes on to supply the metropolitan 
market As m the case of perishable fruits and Vegetables in the 
dairy industry too refrigeration and other modem developments 
have contributed to a stable nation wide market the vear around 

Cotton and Tobacco Perhaps one of the m^ist specialized forms 
of fanning confined largely to the southern and southwestern 
sections of the Umted States is the raising of cotton and tobacco 
The plantation economy has been intimately associated particu 
larly with cotton production and the fluctuations m the demand 
for cotton affect the state of well being of large areas of the South 

Other Products The production of wool of hay of sugar beets 
of poultry and eggs of maple sugar honey timber nursery stock 
pulpwood tungioil broom com and fox fur and of other edible 
products, fibers, pharmaceutical ingredients, and oils assumes 
great significance sometimes m conjimction with other forms of 
agricultural production and in other instances as a speciahzed 
form of farming 

Regional Specialization Most farms no matter how speaal 
ized involve the production of some commodities for home 
consumption On the other hand many small fahms suited 
unmanly for self subsistence market some of their surplus prod 
ucts The New England states have ceased to produce certain 
cereals because they cannot compete with the large scale pro 
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duction of the western states, and have turned to the commer 
cialized fanmng of fruits, vegetables, potatoes and dairy and 
poultry products 

In the Middle Atlantic states, farmers have followed a mixed 
type of farmmg producmg wheat corn oats hay vegetables, 
and dairy products The Southern farmers have devoted most 
of their acreage to corn cotton, and tobacco with a small portion 
of their farms given over to small gram and vegetables Corn 
wheat oats, and hay are the principal products Hog raising 
^iid cattle feeding are specialized activities m Iowa, Illmois 
and northern Missouri while Wisconsin New York and north™ 
ern Indiana specialize in dairy products Poultry and egg pro- 
duction has reached its greatest development in Oregon Wash- 
ington, and Idaho Perhaps one of the most outstanding examples 
of commercialized farmmg is the citrus fruit of Califomia and 
Florida 

The cotton belt includes Virginia Kentucky, most of Ten 
nessee and the mountainous areas of North Carolina and 
Georgia which have no large scale operations the areas of 
heaviest plantation concentration are located m the level lands 
of eastern North Carolina the lower Piedmont and Upper 
Coastal Plain of South Carolina Georgia and Alabama the 
bluff regions of the Mississippi and its tributaries m Mississippi 
Louisiana and Arkansas 

Commercial and Self-Subsistence Farms The distinction 
between commercial self sufficient and part time farmmg 
seems to be arbitrarily made on the basis of the proportion of 
farm incomes derived from the sale of farm products A part 
ttme farmer ma> obtain most of his living from his own farm 
products A commercial farmer may consume more of hi^ 
product than the part time farmer produces and yet send a 
greater percentage of his product to the market 
* Mechanized and Nonmechanized Farms Over a period of 
time the size offarm has changed b> inheritance sale of land and 
from other causes but the introduction of power driven machin 
ery displacing horses has made the larger sized farm more eco- 
nomical to operate Farm mechanization has been going on 
for the past half century and there has been an increase in the 
size of the mechanized farm unit 
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The recent appearance of the small tractor promises to bring 
fiirther mechanization to the small farm Its lower costs of pur 
chase and operation makes it readily adaptable for small farm 
use The introduction of the small tractor will probably have 
little effect in the small gram states but should aid the small 
farmers to succeed m the corn belt area by checking the con 
solidation of small farms 

In the plantation South the small tractor and changes in farm 
organization have been displacing many sharecroppers This 
does not represent any change in the size of the holdings but 
extends operations by the owners to a greater portion of the 
plantation It seems that the introduction of the small tractor 
will increase the size of farm holdings^ where mechanization can 
be economically employed with the exceptipn of the South 


THE STRATIFICATION OF THE RURAL INHABITANTS 

Throughout the history of our country wje have steadfastly 
held to the ideal of the owner operated farms Today when the 
word farm is mentioned the average person thinks of the old 
homestead as permanent as the rock of Gibraltar There was 
the mortgage, to be sure, but there was also the determinafion 
and the ability to remove it When older members of the farm 
family left for the city where they were buffeted by the vicissi 
tudes of commerce and industry they knew that if the worst 
happened they could return to the old homestead and live m 
peace and modest plenty Farm life with all its hardships 
drudgery, and monotony was not devoid of compensations — 
religion, family devotion social democracy, community pride, 
and love of the land itself The word home more often than 
not called up hiral rather than urban associations 

This ideal has for the most part disappeared Each year farm 
people have been uprooted m increasing numbers Loss of < 
ownership has meant that hazard lias replaced security mde 
pendence has given way to dependency and self respect has 
been replaced by vain and often undeserved self reproach This 
condition has produced a class of people to whom modern 
writers often refer as ^ agricultural gypsies Then too the 
disappearance of ^ the frontier and technological advances as 

% \ 
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well as political and economic changes have helped to increase 
agricultural instability 

This brmgs us to a classification of rural society and the 
problem of tenancy and farm labor Qianging economic con- 
ditions have produced agncultural classes as well as industrial 
classes Of the 6^812 350 farmers in the United States in 1935, 
2 865 155 were tenants ^ Every year 40 000 more tenants are 
added to the tenant group The President s Committee on Farm 
Tenancy reported m 1937 that For the past ten years farm 
tenancy has been increasing while the actual equity of owners 
in their farms has been decreasing * 

Farm 'J'enancy Tenancy increased from 25 per cent of all 
farmers in 1880 to 42 per cent in 1935 If we include the 10 per 
cent of farmers who rent part of their land and the 48 000 hired 
managers less than half the farmers own aU the land they work 

It IS interesting to note that from 1920 to 1930 the number of 
farms decreased while the number of tenant operated farms 
increased Between 1930 and 1935 jthe percentage of tenant 
operated farms decreased slightly, but there was a sharp decline 
on the subsequent five years Besides governmental aid to agri- 
culture this declme may be due in part to the fatt that many 
t enan ts dropped into the farm labor class There are wide 
differences in the regional distnbution of tenancy in the United 
States (see Table XXIV) 

The Cash Tenant The cash tenant enjoys the highest economic 
status of all farm tenants This type of tenancy exists pnmanly 
in the northern md western states The landlord supplies the 
fixed capital (land taxes building maintenance) and the tenant 
supplies the working capital (work stock, equipment fertilizer 
snd a fixed amoimt in cash) The cash tenant suffered most 
severely during the depression because the drop in the price of 
farm products made it harder for him to pay cash He was 
forced in some instances to pay the landlord m crops Also smce 
the AAA program paid benefits to the cash tenant but not to 
the sharecropper landlords preferred to put tenants on a share 
crop basis so that they themselves rmght receive these benefits ^ 

iMitcheUandMitcheU op ct -p ^20 

* Farmers m a Changing World X'tarbook.of Agnculiure 1940 

® Mitchell and Mitchell op c t p 322 
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TABLE XXIV 1 

Proportion of Farms Operated by Tenants by Geographic Divisions 

1940 1935 1930 



1940 

193o 

1930 

United States 

38 7 

42 1 

42 4 

New England 

74 

77 

63 

Middle Atlantic 

14 6 

16 2 

14 7 

East North Central 

27 9 

29 4 

27 3 

West North Central 

42 4 

42 6 

39 9 

South Atlantic 

42 2 

46 3 

48 1 

East South Central 

50 1 

54 8 

55 9 

West South Central 

52 6 

59 5 

62 3 

Mountain 

24 6 

26 6 

24 4 

Pacific 

18 5 

21 2 

17 7 


CtqP Sharing The tenant under the crop sharing system pays 
rent to the landlord in the form of a share of the crops He 
usually IS also dependent on the landlord for work stock, imple 
ments seed fertihzer and even advances in food and clothing 
About 25 per cent of all Amencan farmers are sharecroppers 
Charactenstically the shore cropping distncts are the slums of 
rural America This type of tenancy is found mostly m the 
southern cotton and tobacco regions and stems from slavery 
When Negroes were slaves, ‘ poor whites (also known as 
hill billies dirt eaters and crackers ’) were thrust into the 
agricultural penphery on the poorest land — victims of the slave 
systeip After the Civil War the plantation owners had no 
money to pay wages and neither the freed Negroes nor the poor 
whites had money to pay rent The labor of Negroes and whites 
alike thus came to be paid in crops while food, and clothing were 
furnished to the workers in advance of the harvesting and sale 
of crops — (he so called furnishing system v 

This system gave the landloi*d a hen on the' crop, no part of 
which belonged to the ten^t until the landlord divided it 
Under this plan the ■commissary of the plantation kept a record 
of the food and other supplies advanced to the tenant until 

‘Source U S Bureau of the Census Sixteenth Census of the Untied Stgies 1940 
Agncviture JFtrst Senes United States 'Summary U S Government Pnnting 
Office Washin^on D C 1941 pp 16-17 
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his crop was harvested Charges for credit terms have in some 
instances, been as high as 200 per cent The average charge in 
recent years has been from 20 to 50 per cent The average 
cropper family income divided bet^^een furnish and cash 
amounts to $122 or $28 per person The Atlantic Coastal Plain 
showed an average family income of $255 while the Lower 
Delta represents a total net income of only $42 per family ^ 

Other contributing factors to the low economic status of the 
sharecroppers is the fact that they have the highest birth rate and 
the highest degree of illiteracy Few of their children go beyond 
the fifth grade in school They are handicapped by bad health 
Their powers of resistance are low, and they are easy victims of 
malaria typhoid and pellagra 

Agricultural Laborers There were in the Umted States in 
1930 about 4 392 000 agricultural laborers® Although these 
people are paid in wages their economic and social status is no 
better in many respects ihan that of the sharecropper described 
above Many of them have miserably low incomes and little 
opportumty to accumulate sufficient money to make the down 
payment on a farm 

Great numbers of agricultural workers are migratory workers 
They follow the harvests wheat in the western states sugar beets 
m Colorado fruit in Galiforma and Florida These workers and 
their families travel about the country, living in tents or tempo 
rary camps Their living quarters have been described as 
squalid overcrowded and insanitary The workers^ net annual 
income is verv low representing only $200 per family Their 
living conditions have been somewhat improved recentlv through 
the establishment of government camps which also contain 
facilities for furmshing information on employment opportunities 

Part-Time Farming The combination of fai ming with a job 
that brings a cash wage is of long standing in the United States 
It is especially prevalent in those rural areas adjacent to industrial 
development It has hc€n accentuated by improvements in 
rpads and widespread automobile ownership Industrial workers 
try to supplement their reduced wages in industry with part 

^ Mitchell and Mitchell op cit p 327 

® H Dewey Anderson and Pe cy E Davidson Qc up tional Trends m the Umted 
States Stanford Uni ersity Press Stanford University Cal 1940 p 74 
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time farming and farmers attempt to supplement their reduced 
farm income with industrial employment In such states as 
Alabama Georgia and South Carolina part time farming is 
carried on by workers m ail the major mdustries of the region 
such as cotton textile manufacturing lumber, naval stores coal 
and iron mimng and other gainful employment ^ 

The advantages of part time farming are that it supplements 
family income, encourages home ownership to some degree 
raises the plane of living and makes for greater security Its 
disadvantages however are numerous It reduces recreational 
opportumties it may tend to lower wages m industries reduce 
the market for agricultural products as a whole and furmshes no 
fundamental solution to the unemployment problem It is to 
be advocated and encouraged only where industry offers suffi 
cient advantage to workers not to detract from or dimimsh their 
opportumties to partake of the amemties of life to avail them 
selves of such education and appreciation of cultural values as 
will make them useful citizens in the commumty and to enable 
them to gam the benefits of collective bargaining in industry 
Marginal Farmers There are about 500 000 farmers trying 
to work submargmal land — eroded uplands, cutover areas 
and and plains Many counties in these districts have had 
from 20 to 30 per cent of their people on relief ^ Som^of them 
are owners of their land but are burdened with debt, sometimes 
having mortgages in excess of the current value of their properties 

RURAL STANDARDS 9F LIVING 

Differences in income are accompamed by differences in stand 
ards of living It is interesting to note that before the First World 
War (1914-1918) our agricultural population represented 30 per 
cent of the total population and received 15 per cent of the 
national income, m 1933 the farm population (then 25 per cent 
of the total population) received only 7 per cent of the national 
income This change came abruptly when the ratio of prices 
received by the farmers to prices paid by them for needed com 

1 Works Progress Administration Part Time Farming in the Southeast U S Gov 
omracnt Pnntmg Office Washington DC 1937 p xxxn ff 
^ Mitchell and Mitchell cit p 334 
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modities was reduced from a prewar level of 100 to a level m 
August 1930, of 72 The values of farm land decreased from a 
peak of 170 per cent of the prewar value m 1920 to a level of 
115 per cent ten years later 

Both urban and rural groups suffered drastically after the First 
World War The mdustrial workers and the rural population 
were forced to adopt lower standards of living due to a smaller 
mcome as compared with prices of commodities they had to buy 
This condition has caused a greater shifting of population than 
ever before Rural and urban societies have the problem of 
readjusting themselves to this changing standard of living 
Consequently future trends of rural life have become uncer 
tain 

Proportionally fewer people are engaged in agriculture than at 
any previous time Prior to the machine age this would have 
been considered a calamity but the improved technologies have 
multiplied production per man to such an extent that m spite 
of mcrease*d specialization and the loss of markets, many farmers 
today feel that their very success will prove their undomg 
Indeed m many communities farm families have already given 
up their recently acquired standards df living and have been 
forced back to a bare subsistence basis 

It IS widely recognized that there must be an adjustment of the 
great differences in buying power of urban and rural communi- 
ties The great bulk of our population is actively engaged m 
our two largest industries manufacturing and agriculture One 
cannot be ifl and the other healthy for any great period of time 
without causing economic disaster Manufacturing and agri 
culture are so dependent upon each other that any maladjust 
ment m the one soon causes serious disruptions in the other 
T his interdependence has become all the more pronounced 
because of the high degree of technological advances employed 
by both manufacturing and agriculture 

Whatever form of readjustment our rural society may take will 
depend upon our national policy If we follow the policy of 
reducing our international relations then our specialized crop 
areas which furnished at one time half of our exports ivill have 
to imdergo radical reorganization which will result in reducing 
the rural standards of living On the other hand if we recapture 
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our foreign markets and domestic markets are also increased 
then we can hope for a restoration of the 1913—1914 price rela 
tionship There would still be arr answer for those who think 
we have taken mechanization too far If the later condition 
exists then a much smaller rural population could hold a happy 
balance with a much larger urban population than we now have 
If we resort to a self sufficient economy and strive for an approxi 
mation to the high levels attamed m the greatest period of pros 
penty, it will mvolve a greater degree of conscious pl annin g and 
goiemment supervision and regulation than this country has 
ever known Satisfactory relationships of standards of livmg 
among the vanous groups cannot be attained without consider 
able planning 


DEPRESSED AGRICULTURE 

Much of the farm mortgage situation that prevails today is 
directly traceable to the speculative activities m farm land imme 
diately following the outbreak of the First World War Durmg 
that period the prices of American agricultural products soared 
to unheard of heights On the basis of these new land values 
mortgage loans were made up to as much as 50 to 60 per cent 
of this amount When prices of land advance under the stimulus 
of speculative values to levels that are not justified by mcome- 
producmg capacity , operators of such Izind who are dependmg 
for a hvelihood upon what it wall pSroduce are moving toward 
bankruptcy This fact helps to explam the growth of farm 
tenancy m the United States 

In January, 1939, the farm mratgage debt of this country was 
estimated at $7 071 000 000 In 1923 it was $10,751,000 000 
The greater percentage of the decrease between these two dates 
was due to foreclosure proceedings and debt write off Mort 
gage dtebts represent inescapable obligations that must be met 
from farm earnings 

Farm tenancy increased from 25 per cent in 1880 to 42 per 
<;ent m 1935 for the nation as a whole while in some states as 
Ihany as 70 per cent of the farms were operated by tenants in 
1935 If this mcrease in tenancy representing loss of ownership 
^^y those who operate the land is compared with the mortgaged 
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indebtedness we find that the equity in the total farm land of 
the nation held by those who cultivate the land declined firom 
62 per cent m 1880 to 39 per cent m 1935 
The Securities Exchar^e Commission in a recent survey 
reported to the Senate Monopoly Committee that the farm 
mortgage holdings of twenty six of the leading insurance com 
panics amoimted to $743,961,000 The mterest charges on the 
mortgages amoimted to $31 000 000 annually According to 
information assembled by the Department of Agriculture in 
the ten year pejnod from 1929-1939, these life insurance com 
pames acquired more farm real estate than any other type of 
lending agency The 'real estate holdmgs of one insurance 
company alone amounts to 7000 individual farms, supervised 
by a corps of over 350 agricultural experts 

These insurance companies, accordmg to the SEC report 
mamtam a powerful lobby through the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents They participated m the litigation testing 
the constitutionality of the Frazier Lemke Act, which provides 
that a farm mortgagee who is imable to meet his mterest charges 
may declare himself a voluntary bankrupt The mortgagor 
may force the sale at public auction, after whiph the original 
owner may buy it back at the auction price plus mterest charges 
at 5 per cent ^ 

Farm Capital and Investment Displacement of hand power 
by mechanical I power and equipment has increped the farmer’s 
capital investment m the farm plant Jin 1930, the value of land 
and buildings represented 84 per cent of the total mvestment 
while madimery represented 5 8 per cent 

For the average size farm the mvestment m modern machmery 
IS far out of proportion to other investments The farmer has 
what mdustnalists call a ‘top heavy ’ financial structure The 
small scale operator is at a still greater disadvantage The 
machine ry which is a boon to extensive farmmg is a financiail 
burden to a snail farm Capital investments in the prevention 
of soil erogion, methods of conservation, combating insects and 
such technologic^ advances that are necessary require an 
additional estimated outlay of 25 per cent of workmg capital 
and about 5 per cent of invested capital 
i US Week I 7 Apnl 26 1941 
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Agricultural Unrest ^ Historically, the discontent of the 
%nerican farmer began immediately foUowmg the Revolutionary 
War With the depreciation of paper money and the growmg 
scarcity of specie many farmers lost their homes through fore 
closure during the three year depression that followed This 
economic unrest and class antagomsm reached its climax in the 
Shays rebellion of 1786 when many hundreds of disheartened 
farmers moved westward to take up new lands The period 
following down to the Civil War marked a great westward move 
ment of frontiersmen prompted by the government's free and 
easy land policy As an English traveler remarked the American 
farmer has become a land speculator instead of a tiller of the 
soil 

Great progress had been made in invention and adoption of 
new machinery Agncultural societies county fairs, and farmers 
journals were effective in disseminating information of the new 
machinery and improved methods while a beginmng of educa 
tion had been made in schools and colleges 

The transfer of manufacturers from the farm and home to the 
shop and factory caused farming to become less self sufficient 
and more of a specialized and commercial enterpnse The 
farmers began to need cash m order to buy the things they had 
formerly produced and the growing urban and industrial popu 
lations required specialized agncultural production to support 
them 

Tariff legislation tended to increase the antagomsms between 
the commercial and farming interests The Southern farmers, 
especially began to wage a losing fight against the protective 
tariff which increased the cost of many manufactured goods 
they had to buy 

Following the Civil War farmers began to revolt against their 
economic disadvantages The shift m power from the agrarian 
to the financial and industrial interests was reflected in the 
issues of the day hard money high freight rates and monopoly 
Out of these issues developed such movements as the Grange ^ 
a farmers orgamzation which had for its purpose to secure 


1 Farmefs in a Changing World Tembooh joj Agnadture 1940 pp 1184-1197 
Also Harold U Faulkner American Economic History 3rd ed Harper and Brothers 
New York 1935 Chaps 8-11 18 19 27 ^ 
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favorable legislation against excessive freight rates and regulation 
of hard money the Agriculturzd Wheel later absorbed by the 
Farmers Alliance whose original purpose was taken up by the 
Farmers Umon and the American Society of Equity in an effort 
to give the farmers bargaining power m their dealings with 
mdustry and the Farmers Mutual Benefit Association, organized 
for bettering the farmer s economic status and committed to the 
cooperative prmciple 

A national system of agricultural experiment stations was set 
up under the Hatch Bill of 1887 The Sherman Antitrust Act 
was passed to stem monopolistic control while a flood of tariff 
legislation raised the tariff barriers still higher on the products 
farmers had to buy and threw a sop to farmers by insertmg a 
tariff on agricultural products 

The climax of agricultural distress m the Umted States was 
reached m die years following the First World War, jis evidenced 
by the declme of land values and the loss of markets resultmg in 
huge surpluses of agricultural commodities A variety of legis 
lation to allay rural unrest was resorted to much of it imder the 
pressure of the farm bloc which was organized m Congress m 
1921 

TABLE XXV > 

Farm and NoNfarm per Capita Income 1932-1939 


Tear 

Per Capita Income 

Farm 

Nonfarm 

1910-1914 

100 

100 

1932 

41 

121 

1933 

62 

112 

1934 

88 

126 

1935 

108 

133 

1936 

121 

149 

1937 

129 

162 

1938 

109 

150 

1939 

104 

155 


Farm Incomes The disparity between prices of agricultural 
and nonagricultural products has long been a subject of con 
troversy The last decade has witnessed more legislation and 

^ Tearbook of Agnculture 1940 p 355 
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publicity with reference to this question than the whole previous 
century Pnces of agncultural and nonagncultural products 
have tended to fall and rise at the same time but not in the 
same proportions At the begirmmg of the depression of 1920 
agiicultural prices fell first and farthest and remained down 
longer than nonagncultural prices this same situation occuired 
in 1929 and was repeated again in 1937 For a comparison of 
farm and nonfarm per capita mcome see Table XXV 

Between the years 1935 and 1936 over 600 000 farm famihes 
leceived some kind of direct relief and the income of the other 
6 000 000 was distributed as is shown in Table XXVI 


TABLF XXVI 1 

Dktsobxjtion of Nonrelief Farm Families by Income Levels 1935-19^^ 


hcome Leoel 
{Ddlass) 

Families 

(Aa«^) 

P opo turn 
o/AU 
Fam Ite 
{Per Cent) 

Cumula 
imPer 
centage of 
T id 

Income Lev 1 
{DoUar) 

Fam 1 s 
(Nimbe) 

P port on 
J All 
Fam lies 
(P Cnt) 

Cun la 
t ve Per 
entag f 
Tot 1 

Under iO 


38 

3S 


1 394 821 

22 6 

74 9 


858 963 

13 9 1 

1 7 



118 

86 7 

•KK) to 0 


180 

35 7 

'?000 to 2 00 

340 645 

56 

92 3 

SO to 1000 

lO'^ 044 

16 6 

o2 3 

2500 and over 

473 834 

77 

1 100 0 


Assuming that 8o per cent of the relief families receive less than $500 these 
data indicate that approximately 1 600 000 famihes or almost one-quarter of 
all farm famihes have incomes of less than $500 a family and that about 40 per 
cent of all farm famihes have mcomes under $750 ^ 

The data have serious social implications when we consider 
that the minimum needs for health and decency for the typical 
farm family of two adults and three children are an income of 
$750 a year with the prices prevailing as of 1936 
The 1930 Census classified farmers according to gross farm 
incomes as indicated in Table XXVII According to the census 
m 1929 the year befojre the depression began to affect fanjjiers 
incomes^ approximately one half of all farmers m the country 
had gross incomes of less than $1000, while more than on^ 
fourth had gross mcomes below $600 

i Tearhaok of Agnadture 1940 p 388 arranged from data in National Resources 
Committee Consurm Incomes tn the Umted States Their Dtstnbiatontn 1935-^1930 10 

CJ V Wells Agnculture Today An Appraisal of the Agncultural Problem 
Yearbook of A^nad^e 19*40 p 388 ^ 
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The lower income group lived in substandard houses and 
supplemented their incomes by some off fanti employment 
Only about' 10 per cent of the group was employed off the farm 
as much as 1 50 days It has been estimated that the gross income 
of the group who received less than $1000 amounted to $61:) 
of which $200 represented products consumed at home The 
average gross farm income received by the group whose gross 
farm mcomes were less than $600 amoimted to $375, of which 
$180 represented the value of products consumed at home 
The balance of $195 represented the average gross cash mcome 
out of which operating expenses, such as rent or mortgage 
principal payments interest, taxes, feed and fertilizer and 
replacement of machinery had to be paid first If there was a 
remamder it was available for the purchase of food, clothing 
household furmture, medical care and education of the children 


TABLE XXVn* 

Gross Farm Income (Value of Products Sold Traded or Used by Operator s 
Family) Reported by Farm Families in the United States in 1929 by 
Income Groups 


Gross Farm In 

Farm Families 

Gross Farm In 

h rm Families 

come {Dollars) 

Number* 

Per Cent 

come {Dolla s) 

Number 

PerC J 

Less than 



Less than 



250 

' 397 517 

66 

4 000 

5 474 430 

91 2 

400 

' 915 549 

15 2 


5 765 542 

961 

600 

1 681 667 

27 9 

10 000 

5 913 295' 

98 :> 

UOOO 

2 927 351 

48 6 


5 974 905 

99 6 

1 500 

3 865 261 

64 6 




2 500 

4 846 424 

81 1 

\ 

5 999 882 

100 0 


* Cumulative 


Regardless of how we classify our farm population the fact 
remains that m the lower mcome group there are imlhons of 
people who are m the poverty class Incomes which are msi/ffi 
cient to meet the American standard of living and to pj'ovide 
sectinty for the future certainly mean ill health, insamtary 
conditions, poor housing, and illiteracy 


^ Tearhook of Agriculture 1940 p n^16 
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Rural Migratiou The American people for a vanety of 
reasons, move more often than the inhabitants of any other 
nation Up until the passage of our last frontier migration, 
for the most part had been from East to West For the past 
half-century there has been a noticeable movement of population 
from rural to urban areas with the exception of the period from 
1930-1932, when there was an unusual movement of persons 
from the cities to the farms However the net migration from 
farms 1930 through 1934 averaged only 120 000 as compared 
with an annual average of 600 000 durmg the decade 1921-1930 

Among the factors which add to rural discontent are (1 ) mech 
anization, which has eliminated certam types of work and has 
seriously affected others (2) the seasonal fluctuations ip specialty 
crop areas involving irregular penods of employment and the 
lack of permanent residence Such expressions as ‘tractored ofP 
and blown out of the dust bowl have become by words among 
those families who have joined the army of migratory farm 
laborers This situation is aggravated by the fact that we can 
supply our agricultural domestic and foreign demands with 
1 600,000 fewer people than in 1929 while our rural population 
IS mcreasing faster than any other group The annual net 
increase in farm labor is 445,000 persons who will add to the 
already too numerous ranks of migratory laborers, and of those 
on relief 

Dunng the 1920 s there was an urban rural mterchange of 
population of some 19,000,000 persons with the result that the 
rural areas lost more than 6,000,000 people These migrants 
were not only from the poorer lands of the South and cutover 
sections of the Lake States but were from all regions of the 
country In general the migration from the bettor lands was 
almost as great as that from the poorer land areas Farm youths 
have been matufmg twice as fast as would be required to main 
tarn the number of farm operators Impending technological 
improvements will further decrease the need for farm l^bor 
making a still greater number of farm workers available for 
urban employment 

Rural urban migration, thus is a national problem It can 
only be coped with throi;^h a national effort to create conditions 
pei^nttmg the individual to benefit not only himself but also 
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the community that receives him without detriment to the 
community he leaves 

For the solution of the urban rural migration situation and the 
problems that attend it three lines of action have been recom 
mended (1) raise the level of living m those areas whence the 
migrants come (2) raise the standard of education m rural areas 
and (3) develop an effective policy for the guidance of migrahon 
that will enable the migrant to make his fullest contribution at a 
nunimum social cost 


^ THE FARM PROBLEM 

Agricultural Surplus In the economic'sense an agricultural 
surplus constitutes that quantity of agricultural products which 
is not satiable at prices that will cover the cost of production An 

TABLE XXVmi 


Agricultural Products Imported — Value by Major Groups 
1936 to 1939 


■ t ' > - " ' ' — 

Group 

1936 

1937 

1938 

■ 1939 

Agricultural imports total 

$1 243 009 

$1 579 324 

$955 520 

$1 117 793 

Commodities listed below total 

1 187 J30 

1 511 970 

906 100 

1 059 879 

Ammzds and products edible 

40 604 

62 318 

1 41 116 

49 380 

Dairy products and eggs 

18 126 

18 266 

12 591 

13 640 

Hides and skins except reptile 

54 289 

70 466 

29 398 

46 631 

Animal fats medible 

4102 

608 

227 

347 

Grams and preparations 

84 424 

102 392 

7 976 


Fodders and feeds 

12 266 

16 090 

3 809 

11 334 

Vegetables frmts nuts 

Vegetable oils (expressed) and oil 

78 095 

92 487 

' 71 248 

I 

76 313 

seeds 

122 324 

175 342 

93 228 

84159 

Cocoa coffee tea and spices 

197 891 

236 350 

187 930 

203 231 

Sugar and related products 

172 614 

184 722 

141 248 

134 644 

Beverages excludmg spirits 

13 447 

12 832 

10 490 

10 908 

Crude rubber 

158 732 

247 521 

129 542 

178 054 

Tobacco unmanufactured 

29 880 

31 923 

36 028 

36 918 

Cotton unmanufactured 

11997 

16 592 

9 615 

8 292 

Wool and mohair unmanufactured 

53 264 

96 345 

22 605 

49 637 

Raw silk 

Vegetable fibers except cotton^and 

102 351 

106 594 

88 821 

120 852 

silk 

33 325 

41 123 

20 229 

23 037 


1 Source U S Bureau of the Census Statistical Abstract of the United States 1940 
U S Government Prmtmg Office Washington D C 1941 p 674 
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TABLE XXIX 1 


AomcuL'njRAL Products Exported — Value of Chief Products 
1935 TO 1939 
(la MiUions oi Dollars) 


Product 

7Q36 

7937 

7938 

7939 

Grand total 

$709 5 

$897 5 

$827 5 

$655 1 

Live animals 

17 

1 9 

16 

17 

Meats 

201 

19 0 

23 6 

26 8 

Eggs and dairy products 

47 

58 

67 

78 

Ammal fats and oils 

16 3 

17 9 

19 5 

23 0 

Hides and skins 

37 

62 

48 

42 

Bread grams 

20 6 

69 2 

1051 

631 

Ckiarse grams 

80 

18 2 

190 4 

27 0 

Rice 

7 

6 4 

84 

92 

Fodders and feeds 

69 

12 6 

12 0 

10 1 

Vegetables 

10 3 

119 

114 

15 1 

ipruite and preparations 

Vegetable oils (expressed) oilseeds and 

78 5 

80 0 

961 

80 9 

nuts 

75 

77 

79 

20 2 

Coffee and substitutes 

22 

22 

1 1 9 

28 

Sugar and related products 

47 

52 

51 

10 6 

Seeds except oil seeds 

17 

28 

20 

24 

Tobacco 

137 3 

134 5 

155 7 

77 4 

Cotton 

3610 

368 7 

228 6 

243 0 

Wool and hair 

1 9 

29 

25 

1 6 

AU other 

21 8 

24 4 

25 1 

28 1 


Re-exports d foreign products are excluded 


agncultuiral surplus does not mean that we have more food than 
the people of this country could constane, but more food th^n 
they can afford to buy at a ^ince that will pay the farmer for 
growing It Tables XXVIII and XXIX show the value of our 
imports and exports for each year from 1936 to 1939 It is 
evident from our exports (which 'represent surplus products) 
that our major surplus commodities are m grains tobacco, and 
cotton, with cotton constituting by far the largest m 1939 

As a consequence large surpluses have accumulated, and m 
tlie matter of real income the farmers position has been steadily 
growing worse,' as compared with other classes of Amencan 
producers t 

1 Source Smisttcd Abstract of the Umted States 1940 p 673 
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Methods for Disposing of Farnf Surpluses ^ Hitherto we have 
directed our efforts to better aind more efficient means of produc 
tion Our problem now is to learn how to distribute what we 
have produced Milo Perkins Admmistrator foi the Suiplus 
Miarketing Admimstration, has stated that overpipduction is 
the black plague of the twentieth century, and if democracy is 
to survive it must be wiped out 

Farmers have long suffered from smpluses of dairy products 
poultry products fruits, vegetables, meats To say that we have 
a surplus of these commodities is another way of saying that 
we have a great amount of underconsumption Millions m the 
low income group would eat more if they had the means to 
obtain it 

To aid some 30 000 000 people whose income per family 
averages $9 a week and to reduce surpluses a Federal Food 
Stamp Plan has-been inaugurated The average income of two 
thirds of our famili es is $69 a month and to maintain a mmimum 
standard of living twnce this amount is required Studies show 
that approximately twenty million people spend an averse 
of $1 a weeTc per person for food a:t retail pnces Over half of 
this lower income group have been gettmg some form of public 
assistance The stamp plan enables such a person to get a 
$1 50 worth of food for each $1 expenditure This means an 
mcrease m purchaismg power of 50 per cent and it is estimated 
that if only 20 000 000 of the lower income group were eligible 
for this assistzmce it would mean a market for over 240 000 000 
pounds of butter a vear over 240 000 000 dozens of eggs prob- 
ably more than 800,000 000 pounds of pork products and over 
$80 000 000 worth of fruits vegetables and other surplus foods 
The stamp plan operates through the locsil welfare agency 
' Any person receiving public assistance may buy a minimum of 
$1 worth of orange colored stamps for each member of his 
family and exchange them for food at any grocery store Those 
buying orange colored stamps are entitled to half agam as many 
blue stamps free The blue stamps are acceptable at any grocery 
store but are good only for those foods classified as surplus 
by the Secretary of Agriculture 

The primary purpose of the blue stamps is to increase purchas 

* Farmers in a Chai^ging World TearbooJ of tculture 1940 pp 650-652 
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ing power They cire a supplement to local relief and local gov 
emments are not permitted to reduce their relief g^rants because 
of this aid 

The over all purpose to be accomplished is that through the 
roundabout process the farmers sell their surplus to the grocer 
who sells to the low income group families, whose conditions 
are bettered and, finally, there has been at least a partial solution 
to an acute economic problem 

The stamp plan, so far, has been a success as is evidenced by 
careful observation of the experiment that was started iri 
Rochester, New York, on May 16 1939 It has since been 
expanded to the cotton industry and to school lunchrooms 
When the then Secretary of Agnculture Wallace announced the 
plan, in March, 1939 he said 

if this plan IS fully successful it means that the day is not far distant when all 
of the people of the Uiuted States wdl be adequately nourished Our goal 
might well be to use surplus foods to end vitamin deficiency m the Umted 
Statffi Shortage of vitamins is m my opmion responsible for more sickness 

and lack of aboundmg joyous energy m the United States than the various kmds 
of preventable disease Gentlemen it may well be that you are pioneers 
m one of the most significant pubhc health movements of our tune ^ 

FEDERAL AID TO AGRICULTURE 

The i^ight and welfare of the farmer have come to the atten 
non of the Federal government partly throtigh pressure and 
partly through an mcreasing recogmtion of the fact that the 
welfare of the fanner affects the welfare of the nation as a whple 
Early Governmental Aid to Agnculture In 1 839 the Federal 
government first took active steps to aid ^nculture with the 
Congressional appropnation of $1000 for the purpose of collect 
mg agricultural statistics, distnbutmg seeds, and furthermg 
plant mtroduction service Frran this modest beg inning feder^ 
aid to agnculture has expanded xmtil today the appropriations 
run mto hundreds of millions of dollars annually 

‘ In fashioning its program, the Department had to take 
accoipit of many con&cting mterests A farsighted mmonty 
demanded the pursuit of scientific studies, while the gfeneral 
public insisted on accomplishment of immediate economic 
* Farmers m a Changing World Teafbook of Agrtadiure 1940 p 653 
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benefit ^ One of its early activities was the distribution of 
seeds but notable scientific contributions were also made The 
first division of the Department was the Chemistry Division 
(1862) Up to 1884 when the Bureau of Animal Industry was 
established the Department was only a fact findmg and fact 
dispensing agency Regulation was mtroduced at that time to 
fight contagious diseases among domestic animals and to super 
vise meat imports and exports 

Meanwhile state agricultural experiment stations were gaming 
such favor that enough pressure was generated to persuade 
Congress to authorize (in the Hatch Bill of 1887) a national 
system of agricultural experimentation — the first organization 
of its kmd in the world By 1889 when the Department was 
given Cabinet status the force of public opimon which had 
secured it also won for it more generous appropriations During 
the first 27 ypars, the Departments annual expenditures rose 
from $64 000 to more than $1 000 000 In the next five years 
the appropriation mcreased from $1 708 000 to a kttle over 
$2 623 000 * * \ 

After 1890 a series of regulatory agricultural measures was 
enacted These were enforced by adrmmstrative agencies mclud 
ing the Department of Agriculture Public demand for some 
sort of action on price disparity led in 1913 to an mvestigation 
of the cost of food supplies at the farm and to the consumer, and 
later to the creation of an Office of Markets 
Postwar Aid The Federal Farm Loan Act of 1916 was sup 
plemented by the establishment m 1923 of the Federal Inter 
mediate Credit Banks the function of which was to funush 
credit for a longer penod of time than that offered by commercial 
banks Many other banks «ind credit institutions have been 
created since 1923 to aid the farmers and many of them have 
done excellent work m providing more adequate financing for 
the farmers but such agencies did not get af the roots of the 
farm problem and hence permanent recovery could not be 
expected from them 

The McNary Haugen BiUs originally proposed in 1924 twice 
vetoed and finally passed in 1 929 created a government corpora 
tion to buy up certain farm products at a price that would 
I/W p 249 ^Ibti p 251 
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return a fair profit to the producer and that would sell the surplus 
abroad at whatever price it would bring The cost of this plan 
was to be met b> an equalization tax on the producer 

The Agricultural Marketing Act of 1929 established a Federal 
Farm Board to promote the effective merchandising of agricul 
tural commodities to interstate and foreign commerce and to 
place agriculture on a basis of economic equality with other 
industries Congress appropriated $500 000 000 as an operating 
fund for the Board to buy up surplus stocks of basic crops These 
were either to be held off the market or to be sold in such a way 
ab to raise prices ^ Though it recognized the importance of pro 
duction control, the Act gave the Farm Board no power to 
achieve it The Board s only recourse in this matter was educa 
tion and exhortation The obyious result was a piling up of 
surpluses that could not be sold profitably and that constituted 
a heavy loss for the government 

The farm situation from 1 929 to 1 933 is unparalleled in Amen 
can historv Farm income collapsed The farmers were m 
desperate straits and m some localities actually rebellious The 
Republican platform in 1932 left the way open for production 
control, but Mr Hoover in his acceptance speech closed it by 
saying There is no relief to the farmer by extending government 
bureaucracy to control his production and thus curtail his 
liberties ^ ^ The Democratic platform closed the way but 
Roosevelt o|fened it in his Topeka speech 

/ Federal action especially after the election of 1932 was given 
new impetus by Congressional authorization of action programs 
New agencies — the first of which was the Agricultural Adjust 
ment Administration — were set up practically overnigh|: 
Programs sprang up for rural rehabilitation for controlling soil 
erosion for>the purchase of farms by tenants for flood control 
and many other adjustments These vigorous programs some 
times stepped on one another s toes Under the early Agricul 
tural Adjustment Administration program 

a farmer would have to take some of his land out of wheat m order to qualify for 
a benefit pa>’ment But under the early Resettlement Administration program 
he might have to put the land mto wheat to qualify for a rehabilitation loan 


^ \r tchell and MitchelT ap at p 293 
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But whether he took the landout of w heat or left it in wheat it might blow away 
therefore the Soil Coaservation Service might advise him to restore the land 
to grass * 

Farm Credit Admimstration The ^’ederal Farm Credit \ct as it 
stands consists of a number of credit agencies like the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation which provides funds for land 
bank comnussioner loans The corporation utdizes the services 
of the national farm loan associations and the facilities of the 
Federal Land Banks which act as its agents The Federal Land 
Banks of which there are twelve, were organi?:ed to i^urnish long 
term amortized loans secured by first mortgages on farms Loans 
made by the Federal Land Banks may not exceed 50 per cent 
of the value of the mortgage or 20 per cent of the permament 
insured equipment on the farm Loans may be made for geneial 
agricultural uses such as the purchase of land fertilizer livestock, 
and farm equipment Other lending agencies available for 
various short time specialized loans are Banks for Cooperatives 
Production Credit Corporations, Emergency Crop and Feed 
Loans Regional Agricultural Credit Corporations, and the 
Federal Credit Umon System 

Federal Aid under the New Deal The Agricultural Adjust 
ment Act of 1933 was passed as an emergency measure, though it 
was hoped that its production control and land use featui'es 
would be continued as a permanent policy It gave the Secretary 
of Agriculture through the Agricultural Adjustment Admims 
tration created by it, authority 'to raise the farmers’ mcoiAe by 
four main devices (1) restriction of output and removal of 
surplus from the market (2) direct payment to farmers for crop 
reduction (3) levying of excise taxes on processors ® (to get 
money to pay the benefits) and (4) marketmg agreements 
between producers cooperatives processors, and distributor^ 
(permitted or required by government) for the purpose of raising 
or maintaming prices ® The whole purpose was to estabhsh 
a price relationship comparable \o that existing in the base 

^ Tearbook of Agriculture 1940 p 1130 

^ These taxes levied on the first processor of the crude commodity (and carried 
ultimately to the consumer) equaled the difference between the current market 
price and the pnce to which the product had to be raised in order to give the farmer 
the purch^mg power he had enjoyed in 1^10-1914 1 

® Mitchqjl and Mitchell op c t p 295 
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pencxi — the five years preceding the First World War or 
from the middle of 1909 to the middle of 1914 The AAA con 
centrated on crop reduction Acreage allotments were made 
for the basic commodities ^ in order to balance supply and 
demand and benefits or rentals were paid to those who cooper 
ated (Acceptance of the acreage allotment was volimtary ) 
Crop control at first meant plowing under In the case of 
wheat this was unnecessary the first year because injmious 
weather destroyed tlie crop but 10 000,000 acres of cotton were 
plowed imder More than 6 000,000 swine were slaughtered 
in 1933 more than 12 000 acres of tobacco were plowed up 
and 60,000 000 pounds pf butter were purchased by the govern 
ment and distributed to the rehef population ® 

The onginal plan to make farmer cooperation voluntary was 
changed in 1934 to one of compulsion m cotton and tobacco 
Implementation for this compulsion was possible through the 
Bankhead Cotton Control Act and the Kerr Smith Tobacco 
Control Act both of which involved prohibitive taxes against 
production in excess of assigned quotas These acts however 
were later declared unconstitutional 
The result of the control program was higher pnces for those 
products m which it was effective, and an mcreasmg interest on 
the part of farmers in benefit payments Evasions of course 
occurr^ but where they were detected some effort was made ' 
to prevent their defeatmg the program 
The AAA had other price raising devices (1) loans to farmers 
^ to permit them to hold corn and cotton off the market (2) assist 
adce to export (3) diversion of products to relief and other uses 
and (4) marketmg agreements To assist export the North Pacific 
Emergency Export Corporation was set up and financed by the 
AAA Exports of wheat flour and cotton to Chma and Russia 
were also subsidized by the AAA and the RFC gave Chmg a 
special loan with which to buy these products 

The third method while it did involve feedmg the hungry, 
was largely a device for clearing products off the market as is 

*At first these were wheat cotton field com hogs nee tobacco and rT.,iv 
Eater partly through pressure by farmers rye flax barley sertghum, pea 

nuts sugar beets sugar cane and potatoes were added 
Mitchell and Mitchell op at pp 297-298 
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evidenced by the quantity of these products gvven over to lower 
value uses For instance, 10 000 000 square yards of cotton 
cloth were used for reinforcement m building highways, and 
80 000 cotton mats for curing concrete ^ 

Marketing agreements grew largely out of practices which had 
been developing for several years In general processors and 
distributors agreed to pay producers higher prices for their goods 
with the imderstanding that production control of one sort or 
another would be put into effect Frequently the agreements 
sought to reduce middlemen s charges and improve trade prac 
tices ^ Licenses issued by the Secretary of Agriculture pro 
tected these agreements -^yhen most of the processors and dis 
tnbutors had agreed to Some arrangement licenses were with 
held from others unless they also adhered 

After a time processors and distributors came to doubt the 
Secretary s authority to compel compliance with these agree 
ments, but the AAA contended that smce mtrastate price influ 
enced interstate price, control of both was necessary Because 
this device was s im ilar to the codes set up for industry m the 
NRA, the Schechter decision holding the NRA unconstitutional 
was applied to marketing agreements and till but a few agree 
ments (kept m force by powerful autonomous groups) were 
abandoned 

In 1936 the AAA was declared unconstitutional because it 
purported to regulate and control agricultural production a 
power which resided not m Congress but m the states The 
processing tax also was declared void since it was part of the 
scheme to control production This decision helped to shape 
the substitute Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act of 
1936 which replaced the contracts under the ongmal adjust 
ment program conditional payments replaced benefit payments 
direct appropriations replaced processing taxes and the emphasis 
was shifted fronj. acreage control toward soil conservation and 
^ upbuilding ” ® Thus many provisions of the original Adjustment 
Act were subsumed in the new Domestic Allotment Act the 
important feature — acreage control — was achieved through 
payments for “conservation,” which amounted to takmg crop 
lauid out of use 

Mbtd p 303 


^Ibtd 


^ Tearbook of AgHculture 1940 p 317 
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The 1038 \gnadturd Adjustment Act The Agricultural Adjust 
ment Act of 1938 and other measures represent to a large extent 
a synthesis and culmination of earlier farm legislation The 
existmg legislation may be considered under six major headmgs 
(1) loans marketing quotas and parity payments (2) marketing 
agreements (3) the diversion of surplus pioduction into both 
domestic and foreign channels and the development of new 
use^ for agricultural products (4) crop insurance (5) sod con 
servation good farm man^ement, and balanced output and 
(6) miscellaneous aids to the farmer 
Loans \larkettng Quotas and Parity Payments All three of these 
measures are designed to increase the farmers mcome m com 
panson with consumers pnces The Agncultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 provided for mandatory loans on specified commod 
ities, with minimum rates set at 52 per cent of the panty pnce of 
the commodity Commodity loans have become a definite pai't 
of the ever normal granary program under which the govern 
ment buys up the surplus grain in good crop years and stores it 
under seal for distribution in poor crop years This was an out 
growth of the 1933 experience with loans to farmers on store 
products 

The Commbditv Credit Corporation was directed by the Act 
to make loans on cotton, com and wheat under supply and pnce 
conditions specified in the Act itself Amounts terms and condi 
tions of loans made by this agency on other commodities were 
to be determined by the Secretary of Agnculture with the 
approval of the Commodity Credit Corporation and the President 
The marketing qiiota is a mechanism which seeks to limit the 
sales of a given commodity on the market dunng a given year by 
levying penalties on marketmgs in excess of the quota This 
pnnciple is based on the nght of Congress to regulate interstate 
and foreign commerce rather than on production control 
Quotas may be introduced only after two thirds of the producei^ 
of the product have voted m a special referendum to adopt tiiem 
The procedure for determimng quotas vanes with the commodityT 
and quotas have not been proclaimed for whea't ad com In 
‘ cotton and tobacco this mechamsm h^s proved very effective 
Panty payments under the AAA of 1938 may be made by the 
Secretary of Agnculture insofar as funds are available to pro 
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ducers of the five basic commodities (com wheat cotton 
tobacco and rice) which together with the farmers income from 
the sale of these crops will bring them a return approximately 
equal to parity price on normal production More recently 
parity income has been considered a more desirable measure to 
achieve price stabilization This attempts to establish the ratio 
between the purchasing power of the net income per person on 
farms and that of the income per person not on farms that pre 
vailed during the 5 year period August 1909-July 1914 inclu 
sive ^ However the fact that incomes cannot be determined 
so readily or so accurately as prices reduces the usefulness of this 
cntenon 

'^Marketing Agreements The Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937 enabled farmers and distributors to establish perma 
nent and rational marketing systems for crops Surpluses in 
excess of the requirements for ordinary marketing could be 
handled by marketing agreements between the Federal Farm 
Board and farmers cooperatives or corporations established and 
controlled by cooperatives ✓ 

Diversion of Surplus The AAA of 1938 continued the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation and established four regional 
laboratories for research into new uses for farm products The 
former agency carries out operations for increasing domestic usd“ 
of farm products The Act also provides that 30 per cetit of 
receipts from import duties be set aside for use in surplus removal 
operations 

Crop Insurance The Federal Crop Insurance Act (Title V of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938) set up the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation within the Department of Agri 
culture With a capital stock of $100 000 000 it was empowered 
to write insurance against loss in wheat yields Crop insurance 
has been of public interest since the early 1 920 s and even private 
companies have attempted to enter this field The immediate 
inspiration of the present law was the report of the President s 
Committee on Crop Insurance (1936) 

Soil Conservation Conservation of the soil has been a problem 
for both the government and the farmer for the last half century 
Considerable research has been conducted by the government 

^ Yearbook of Ag iculture 1 940 p 320 
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and by private agencies to find ways and means to stop soil de 
pletion and erosion Since 1933 the government has maintained 
a Soil Erosion Service whose employees demonstrate to the 
farmers methods of preventing erosion — forestation contour 
plowing stripping and terracmg The maintenance of soil 
resources is one of the basic objectives of the AAA of 1938 As 
part of the conservation program large scale projects m drainage 
and irrigation have been undertaken Improvements in pump 
machinery and devices for measurmg the amount of flow and 
seepage of water have placed irrigation methods on a scientific 
basis The extension of electric power lines and reduction in 
the cost of fuel have made it possible to bring water from distant 
streams and lakes There are at present over 48 000,000 acres 
under Soil Conservation Service Perhaps the major project 
of soil conservation undertaken was that of the dust bowl region 
Conservation of this area was accomplished by the plantmg of 
cover crops careful attention to moisture before wheat is planted 
and strip and contour plowing 

Miscellaneous Aids The Department of Agriculture has mam 
tamed for many years various types of services to the farmers 
Experiments have been made m cross pollination and cross 
breeding for the purpose of improving strains and combating 
"diseases and recommendations based on them have been widely 
disseminated Reports of many types are issued on the culture of 
all kinds of crops with directions for proper planting cultivation 
treatment in case of disease and so forth ft has been the prov 
mce of the states however to provide formal education on agri 
culture to the farmer State legislatures have appropriated 
millions of dollars for experimental purposes and for the dissemi 
nation of information There are over 500 farm journals pub 
lished under the supervision of state agricultural departments 
some of which have a circulation of 500 000 or more Some 
states require agriculture m the^cumculum of the high schools 
Both state and federal departments of agriculture conduct regular 
educational programs by radio 

The RuraJ Electrification Act, j5assed in 1936, is administered 
through the Department of Agriculture It provides electric 
service for people in rural areas where private agencies have not 
considered it economical to extend their lines The REA also 
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makes loans for the building of power distribution lines and 
helps to finance the wiring of homesteads and the installation of 
plumbing systems It cooperates with the Home and Farm 
Authority in financing electrical appliances which are purchased 
by the farmer When the program is completed over 850 000 
farms and rural institutions will enjoy electrification comparable 
with that of urban communities 

The Farm Security Administration has made a sigmficant 
contribution to health needs With the joint cooperation of state 
and county authorities the Administration has provided samta 
tion medical and dental care and hospitahzation to over 
100 000 low income families Education has been provided to 
many youths through the National Youth Administration the 
pressing need for which can be gaged from the report of the 
United States National Emergencv Council of 1938 This report 
states that for the stare of Mississippi alone there were 1500 
school centers without school buildings requiring children to 
attend school in lodge halls abandoned tenant houses country 
churches and in some instances even in cotton pens ^ 

Newer Farm Problems The foregoing discussion indicates 
briery some of the ntajor action measures designed to alleviate 
the plight of the farmer There are still however problems that 
remain unsolved the most important of which are the problem 
of tenancy and the problem of marginal farmers 

Tenancy The continuing increase in farm tenancy (now 42 per 
cent of our farmers and in some states as high as 70 per cent) 
is gaimng some attention through the rather roundabout medium 
of dealing with soil misuse though it has previously been recog 
nized as a problem Tenancy reached an all time high under 
the 1933 crop curtailment program which merely changed the 
distribution of recovery among different groups instead of achiev 
mg total recovery The bounties given by the Federal govern 
ment for taking land out of cultivation increased the money 
income of many farmers but at the same time it threw many 
sharecroppers into the farm labor class which was already badly 
overcrowded Share tenants and sharecroppers were not credited 
with any part of the bounties due them under the 1933 contract 
If they received anything at all it was through the generosity 
Tearbook of A ncultu e 1940 p 824 
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of the landlord Althongh the crop reduction program appliea 
to all agricultural areas the southern sharecroppers tenants and 
farm laborers were most adversely affected by it Many were 
forced to leave their homes and join the migratory class 

The President s Committee on Tenancy in 1936 recommended 
that state legislatures and Congress consider extendir^ the pro 
tections of unemployment accident and old age insurance and 
of collective bargaimng to these farm laborers where they are 
engaged by single employers in numbers 

The Bankhead Jones Farm Tenant Act of 1937 authorized 
loans to tenant farmers, sharecroppers and farm laborers for the 
purchase of farms on a forty year mortgage basis but the funds 
available were so small as to be largely limited to experimental 
use The Farm Security Administration now has this function 
Another approach is bemg made to the problem through a study 
of local customs and laws pertaimng to leases 

The Marginal Farmer The earlier absorption of the farm popu 
lation by industry has now come almost to a halt while the rate 
of natural mcrease of the rural population is stiU higher than 
that of the urban population About 50 per cent of the farmers 
produce about 90 per cent of our commercial agricultural prod 
ucts the other 50 per cent — which is likely to mcrease — con 
statutes a marginal and m part a surplus farm population which 
has some difficulty m earmng a livelihood The condition of 
these people is aggravated by tames of drought and other natural 
disasters This type of farmer may be considered the rural 
counterpart of the urban unemployed worker Efforts to help 
this group have been made by the FERA the Resettlement 
Admmistration, and more recently the Farm Security Admm 
istration 


AGRICULTURE IN WORLD WAR II 

Tte Farm Labor Supply The accompanymg map i shows 
the population shifts from and to various regions m the Unit ed 
States It was to be expected that the agncultural areas would 
reveal the greatest losses, and the areas of great war activity 
the largest increases This farm to city migration would suggest 

^Business V\^eek August 7 1943 pp 41 and 42 
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a manpower shortage m agriculture Congiessional committee 
imestigations and repoits of the Department of Agriculture and 
the War Manpower Gommission indicate however that the 
widely publicized shortage of farm labor has not materialized 
except m a few limited areas Victory gardens food rationing 
better utilization of existing supplies and the recruitmg of school 
children and women from the cities for seasonal work in agri 
culture, together with the importation of some agricultural 
workers from Mexico and the islands of the Caribbean have 
been important factors m avertmg or relie\ mg this threat 

Recent Farm Production and Income The farm situation 
for 1944 reflects a healthy condition both m production and in 
net mcome The farm gross mcome for 1943 was estimated at 
22 7 billion dollars Although production expenses have grad 
ually risen since 1938, the 1943 net income rose sharply and was 
estimated at 12 5 billion dollars This was the result of good 
crops record livestock numbers, and favorable prices 

Although crop production in 1943 in the United States was 
6 per cent below that of 1942, there was an increase m 1943 of 
5 per cent over that of any previous year while the aggregate 
production of the 53 pnncipal crops includmg fruits was up 
9 per cent 

Subsidies and Farm Prices A subsidy is a payment by the 
government to a producer processor or distributor to make up 
the difference between his cost of production plus a reasonable 
profit and what the product actually sells for on the market 
The use of subsidies is not a new device to curb or control price 
levels In the past the government has subsidized railroad water 
and air transportation oil compames and high cost copper 
lead and zmc names We cannot hope to have pnce stabilization 
in time of war if we leave matters to the free workmg forces of 
supply and demand Subsidies alone cannot accomplish this 
goal but with the cooperation of all agencies concerned they 
serve as a temporary expedient to mmimize the vicious spiral 
of mflation 

Lend-Lease The Lend Lease agreement entered into by 
twenty seven allied nations mutually pledged to their common 
war undertaking such articles services facilities or information 
as each may be in a position to supply Formal provision for 
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reciprocal lend lease aid was made m the master agreement with 
Great Britain and similar arrangements have subsequently been 

LEND-LEASE AIDi 

Cumulative from March 1941 through February 28 1943 
Thousands of Dollars 


Type oj Aid 

Un ted 
Kingdom 

USSR 

Africa 

and 

Middle 

East 

China 
India 
Australia 
and New 
Zealand 

Other 

Total 

Goods Transferred \ 

Mumtions 

Ordnance 

150 067 

48 207 

103 331 

88 430 

37 973 

428 008 

Ammunition 

245 903 

194 117 

202 059 

163 090 

46 385 

851 554 

Aircraft and parts 

354 538 

354 938 

247 131 

224 742 

164 437 

1 345 786 

Tanks and parts 

96 158 

213 412 

149 023 

186 403 

25 065 

670 061 

Motor vehicles 

36 851 

165 160 

93185 

81 014 

8 122 

404 332 

Watercraft and parts 

397 664 

52 307 

105 646 

25 369 

13 544 

594 530 

Total 

1 301 181 

1 028 141 

900 375 

769 048 

295 526 

4 294 271 

Industrial products 







Machinery 

149 660 

84 770 

54 174 

43 883 

3 463 

335 950 

Metals 

258 250 

146 266 

80 147 

85 128 

8 905 

578 696 

Petroleum products 

275 965 

18 007 

39 oil 

43 468 

5 779 

382 230 

Other industrial 
products 

415 49'^ 

129 996 

124 193 

85 856 

35112 

790 649 

Total 

1 099 367 

379 039 

297 525 

258 335 

53 259 

2 087 525 

Agricultural products 







Foodstuffs 

981 047 

127 580 

38 989 

25 290 

8 430 

1 181 336 

Other agricultural 
produc s 

247 669 

514 

4 008 

13 667 

1870 

267 728 

Total 

1 228 716 

128 094 

42 997 

38 957 

10 300 

1 449 064 

Total goods 

3 629 264 

1 535 274 

1 240 897 

1 066 340 

359 085 

7 830 860 

Services Rendered 

1 






Ship repair^ etc 

165 150 

30 399 

56 359 

43 743 

16 263, 

311914 

Shipping 

435 867 

126 799 

148 742 

125 561 

42 921 

879 890 

Production facilities 

167 271 

131 940 

115 931 

98 817 

38 091 

552 050 

Miscellaneous 

32 496 

1 188 

11 089 

9 106 

3 200 

57 079 

Total services 

800 784 

290 326 

332 121 

277 227 

100 475 

1 800 933 

Total Lend Lease Aid 

4 430 048 

1 825 600 

1 573 018 

1 343 567 

459 560 

9 631 793 


Certain transfer totals include small amounts of goods diverted to United States 
armed forces after lend lease transfer but subject to future replacement 


^ Page 25 Eighth Quarterly Report to Congress on Lend Lease operations for 
the period ending Marbh 11 1943 
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made With the USSR China the Netherlands Norway Poland 
Yugoslavia^ Czechoslovakia Greece and Belgium The accom 
panymg figures give some idea of what the contributions of the 
United States have been in the form of militarv items industrial 
materials^ agricultural products and services to the various 
allied nations There have also been reverse or reciprocal 
aids not all of which can be measured in dollars and cents 
President Roosevelt has stated to Congress In passing and 
extending the Lend Lease Act the United States wants no new 
w^r debts to jeopardize the common peace Victory and a secure 
peace are the only com in which w e can be repaid ^ 

The International Food Qinference The International 
Food Conference first met in Hot Springs Virginia for the pur 
pose of planning a post war world in which all people were to be 
fed in accordance with the requirements of good health It 
brought forth for the first time an expression from the Soviet 
Union of Its willingness to cooperate with other nations in this 
matter Also small nations were to be given an opportunity to 
express themselves in the first general inventory of the potential 
food needs of the world A minimum dietary standard was 
recommended The representatives of each nation were to work 
out a plan best suited to the needs of their respective peoples 

The UNRRA The Umted Nations Relief and Rehabilita 
tion Administration was the outgrowth of the International 
Food Conference participated in by representatives of the forty 
four nations who met on November 10 1943 at Atlantic City 
The objectives of the UNRRA are (1) relief to the suffering of 
all the liberated nations in the form of food, clothing shelter 
and medicine (2) the furnishing of other vital supplies and 
services in order to enable the stricken peoples to help them 
selves And perhaps others as well (3) the rehabilitation and 
restoration of the principal public services of immediate impor 
tance such as light water fuel transport and communication 
facilities and educational institutions Relief and rehabilitation 
needs are to be met m the order mentioned The American 
contribution will be made through the United States Office of 

^Report of the 78th Congress from the Passage of the Act March 11 1941 to 
December 31 1942 Twelfth Report to Congress on Lend Lease Operations 
Reverse Lend Lease Aid from the Bntish Commonwealth 
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Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation The head of this office is 
also Director General of the UNRRA The Central Committee 
IS composed of representatives of the United States, Great 
Britain the Soviet Union and China The operations of the 
UNRRA will in no way obstruct or hamper the successful prose 
cution of the war It is rather to be looked upon as a post war 
agency that will quickly and m an orderly manner reestablish 
international trade through the prudent allocation of necessities 
to the war stricken areas 


TERMS TO BE UNDERSTOOD 


scientific agriculture 
cash benefits 
cross pollination 
dust bowl 

Ever Normal Granary 

furnish 

hybrid seeds 


off the farm employment 

parity prices 

sharecropper 

share tenancy 

subsidy 

urbanization 

village 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 What are the causes and the social imphcations of the increased mobility 
of our rural and urban population^ 

2 Do you agree that our present agricultural situation is due to the over 
mechanization of agriculture^ What other reasons can you suggest^ 

3 What reasons can you give that the development of a market in which 
economic adjustments are brought about by changes in volume of produc 
tion rather than by changes in price is more beneficial to the farmer^ 

4 Comment on the statement that the solution of the agricultural problems 
are not to be sought in widening our foreign markets but rather in a 
program of a greater degree of self sufficiency 

5 What consequences can you foresee if the various federal agencies continue 
to exert a greater influence on agriculture^ 

6 In what respect are the various governmental programs designed to deal 
with agricultural problems in conflict with one another^ 

7 To what extent are the interests of city people and of farmers identical and 
to what extent are they m conflict^ 

8 Outline a program for bringing rural standards of living more nearly on a 
par with urban standards 

9 Why are the problems of the farmer national problems^ 

10 Compare the plight of the farmer today with that of 100 years ago 
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CHAPTER 16 


WORK AND WAGES 

Labor includes all human e^ort mental or physical that con 
tributes to the production of economic goods or services Ihe 
remuneration for labor is called \\ ages Sometimes w ages are 
referred to as salaries fees, or commissions The term wages of 
management often misunderstood merits discussion heie In 
some cases, a manager has no share in the ownership of a busi 
ness he is a hired employee and his wages consist only of wages 
of management In other cases, the hired manager s contract 
may stipulate fixed wages of management plus a bonus (a share 
of profits) if profits exceed a certain amount \nd again when 
the manager has capital invested in the business his income 
consists (first) of interest on his investment (second) wages of 
management and (third) profit if there is any residual In this 
last instance the manager is self employed 

A worker may be self employed either as manager or ordinary 
laborer or both If the owner of a single proprietory grocery 
store spends some of his time as a clerk and gives the remainder 
of his time to management, he is self employed both as clerk 
and manager and his accounting records should show that he 
receives both wages (as clerk) and wages of management And 
of course he also receives interest and profits (if any are made) 
Owners m a partnership or in a corporation may likewise 
be self employed Physicians lawyers and other professional 
workers may also be self employed also farm owner operators 
and tenant farmers fall m this category In Table XXX self 
employed workers are included m the first two groups listed 

The CJharacteristics of Labor Labor like land and capital 
IS a factor in production, and like these other factors labor is 
bargained for m a market — the labor market It is in this 
sense that labor is properly referred to as a commodity for the 
price of labor (wage) is determined by the demand for labor on 
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the one hand and the a\ ailable supplv on the other But labor 
differs jfrom other commodities in many respects Because it is 
human it is sensitive to the conditions under which it is used 
It responds to psychological influences, the suitability of work 
to one s class or skill the propriet\ of employment of women 
children immigrants prisoners the adequacy of the wage to 
afford a satisfactory standard of living Too labor is immobile 
Frequent changes of locality are expensive and often necessitate 
difficult and undesirable social readjustments And finally 
labor is highly perishable for it cannot be stored up for future 
use as can some other commodities 

It can readily be seen, therefore that on the supply side the 
labor market is not thoroughly organized On the demand side 
also, there is uncertainty due to seasonality of some products 
technological advance, the cycle, and at times wage disputes 
Labor supplv is partially organized through union activity 
public and pnvate employment offices and legal controls such 
as that of the Fair Labor Standards Act Consequently in the 
large industrial areas and m times of continued business pros 
penty a labor market in the true sense does exist that is, the 
forces of supply and demand are at equilibrium and one price 
prevails for each type of work or skill But in smaller commu 
nities and m some agricultural regions the labor market is not 
well organized, with the result that wages lack uniformity and 
are madequate for a good level of living 

In the attempts to compile labor statistics in these years of 
scarcity of work, some confusion has arisen as to what constitutes 
employment or unemployment In the Unemployment Census 
of 1930, conducted by the Department of Commerce m conjunc 
tion with the regular decennial census a person was classified 
as unemployed if he was without a job able to work and look 
mg for a job ’ ^ In their canvass persons were considered as 
having jobs if they had been laid off but expected to return to 
their former jobs that is these persons were not looking for 
jobs Obviously the exclusion of this group distorted the facts 
In labor statistics compiled by other authorities a person is 
classed as unemployed if he is able to work and willing to work 
yet IS without a job because of lack of work In this discussion 
Census of Occufiati ns U S Bureau of the Census Washington D C 1932 
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of work and wages, we shall use this latter definition of unem 
ployment and we shall classify a laborer as employed when he 
IS performing a contract to aid continuously in the production of 
economic goods at prevailing wages and hours 

Classes of Wage Earners An analysis of the laboring popula 
tion on the basis of skills and income will show that wage earners 
fall into four or five fairly distinct groups 

Taussig s classification of laborers, which is widely accepted, is 
as follows ^ 

1 Unskilled manual workers m all industries and agriculture 
whose tasks require practically no skill 

2 Semiskilled manual workers who have acquired sufficient 
skill to operate the simpler tools or machines of factory, mine 
or farm 

3 Skilled craftsmen of the building trades steam railroads 
metal trades 

4 Clerical and semiprofessional ( white collar ) office and 
clerical workers, sales people teachers of minimum training 

5 Superior or professional industrial leaders professional 
people of rank higher public officials 

These labor groups are generally noncompeting This is 
especially true of the upper classes where specialization domi 
nates It is less true of the two lowest groups which might be 
combined into one This permanency of stratification is due to 
(1) differences in native abilities and (2) inequality of oppor 
tunity or the accident of birth into a lower or a higher economic 
group But m a democracy such as ours many conditions are 
favorable to the leveling of barriers between labor groups our 
free public schools more rigid enforcement of compulsory school 
attendance the lower age limit to labor the decrease in immi 
gration the increase m power of organized labor and the 
continued democratizing effects of our government and laws 

In connection with the classification of workers it is helpful to 
study the following table m which Mr Alba M Edwards of the 
Bureau of the Census lists the number of workers by economic 
groups ^ 

1 Frank W Taussig Principles of Economics The Macmillan Co New York 1939 
II 235-237 

2 Stem Davis and others Labor P ohlems n Amer ca Farrar & Rinehart Inc 
New York 1940 p 23 
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TABLE XXX 


Number of GAI^FUL Workers in Various Economic Groups 1930* 


Ec norrtc Gr ups 

M le 

Female 

t Professional persons 

1 497 934 

1 447 86:) 

2 Proprieto s managers and officials 



a Farmers {owners and tenants) 

5 749 367 

262 645 

6 Wholesale and etaii dealers 

1 675 193 

111 854 

c Other proprietor? managers and officials 

t 735 :>U 

131 145 

3 Clerks and kindred workers 

4 877 235 

3 072 220 

4 Skilled workers and foremen 

6 201 542 

81 145 

5 Semiskiiled workers 

5 448 158 

2 529 414 

6 Unskilled workers 



a Farm laborers 

' 3 746 433 

646 331 

b Factory and bmldmg construcUon laborers 

3 248 622 

125 321 

c Other laborers 

2 871 744 

31 321 

d Servant classes 

1 026 240 

2 312 657 


This compilatLon includes unpaid farmi) workers on farms numbering 
1 660 000 


The Demand for Labor and the Wage Rate In our profit 
moti\ated industrial system, the business manager estimates his 
demand for labor m the same way that he estimates his demand 
for land and capital, on the basis of his anticipated sales of the 
goods produced by these factors with a profit resulting there 
from He pays rent interest and wages as prices for the pro 
ductivity of land, capital and labor and he will not use an 
increasing amount of any or all of these factors unless he feels 
sure that by so doing he can mcrease his profit The demand for 
labor IS therefore determined largely by the productivity of labor 
Let us assume that a certain manager has added ten employees 
to his labor force one or two at a time, paying them the wage 
then prevailmg in the market He hired these ten extra workers 
because he was reasonably sure that the additional output due 
to their labor could be sold in the market at such a price that 
he could pay the wages of these ten new workers as well as all 
other expenses and yet have an increase in profit 
Of course as the manager mcreased the number of workers he 
found that the output contributed by each additional worker was 
less than that of the one preceding He would expect this 
decrease in accordance wth the law of diminishing returns 
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In fact the profit was large enough that it seemed advisable to 
add another worker 

Now the manager s estimates show that the output of an addi 
tional (an eleventh) worker would be sufficient at least to pay for 
this worker s wage and other costs necessary m mcreasmg the 
output The manager may not make a profit on the output of 
this eleventh worker but he is certain he will not sustain a loss 
This additional laborer is called the marginal laborer since 
he adds to the output sufficiently to cover the costs of this extra 
output including his wage The term marginal worker may 
also be explained by saying that whether the manager hires this 
marginal worker or not the net result is the same If the mar 
ginal worker is added no gam is made if he is not added, no 
loss results The marginal laborer merely pays costs mcludmg 
his wage 

But the manager wiU not add another laborer a twelfth for 
his estimates show that the value of the output of a twelfth 
worker would be less than the cost of adding this worker The 
experiment of this manager demonstrates the principle that 
wages tend to equal the marginal productivity of labor 

While this tendency exists in the wage market, often it is over 
taken by other forces, such as the advantage of an employer m 
an overcrowded labor market, say at the depth of a depression 
At such times wages are often lower than the marginal produc 
tivity of labor m relation to the retail price of the article produced 
On the other hand, labor may through the strength of unionism 
mamtam such high wages that labor productivity is questioned 
In spite of exceptions however the pnnciple of marginal pro 
ductmty of labor is fundamental in importance Studies reported 
by President Hoover s Research Gomimttee on Social Trends 
show that the per capita output of labor rose steadilv from 1899 
to 1 927 which was a period of increase m wages and it is believed 
that since 1927 the productivity of labor has contmued to 
increase ^ 

Labor m Competition with Land and Capital One of the 
decisions for which the entrepreneur is responsible is that of deter 
mming the relative proportions he will use of each of the factors 

1 President s Research Committee on Social Trends Recent Social Trends m the 
United States p 805 
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of production Labor must therefore compete with land or 
capital or both In a new country where land is cheap the 
farmer will use more land and less capital and labor But with 
increasing population land becomes more valuable and labor 
relatively cheaper The farm manager will then cultivate less 
land but he will cultivate it more intensively by using additional 
labor and often additional capital for machinery Finally 
machinery or capital m some other form may be used increas 
mgly with a corresponding decrease in labor During the last 
twenty five years this competition between labor and capital 
has become mtense Many analysts including labor leaders 
believe that the increased use of machinery has diminished 
proportionately labor’s share of the national income This 
means that the total purchasing power of labor is lower which 
in turn accounts for the mabilit) of industry to sell an increasing 
output at the level of prices commonly maintained 

Wages and the Business Cycle The demand for labor is 
seriously affected by the cyclical movement Labor prices or 
wages are thrown out of adjustment during a business cycle, 
along with the other prices At the beginning of a recession 
wage rates are well maintained due to the influence of unions 
or the attitude of employers who do not relish the criticism that 
accompanies wage cutting, or government appeal such as that 
of President Hoover who urged in 1930 that employment and 
wage scales be continued as usual This steadiness of the wage 
scale at the beginning of a recession is referred to as a lag m 
wages one that is apparently beneficial to labor 
However most industries will soon lay off workers though they 
retam the original wage scale, so that the net result for labor as a 
whole IS a decrease in income and purchasing power Then as 
the recession continues and employers are realizing net losses 
they wall be forced to cut wages Unionism weakens at such 
times which makes it easier for managers to cut their labor forces 
When recovery begins employers usually will not increase 
wages simultaneously with increases in retail prices or profits 
Hence there is agam a lag of wages this time detrimental to 
labor as industry takes a considerable increase xn margin of 
profit before granting an advance m the wage scale This 
explains why the upswing of the cycle is commonly a period of 
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Strikes In their effort to secure an adjustment of wages to other 
prices laborers are compelled to use collective bargaining and 
they must resort to the strike if more peaceable methods fall 
It must be remembered that there is a large group of workers, 
including public officials and those m the higher positions in 
industry, whose salaries are more or less fixed In the long run, 
this group IS not seriously affected by the cyclical movement 
Money Wages and Real Wages If a man earns a yearly 
salary of $2000, that amount is his money wage but his real 
wage IS the total quantity of goods and services that he can 
purchase with that salary Real wage is wage expressed as 
purchasing power and may at any given time be more or less, 
or approximately equal to the money wage depending upon 
(1) what year is assumed as a base, and (2) the stage of the 
business cycle then existing The purchasing power of money 
fluctuates widely between times of prosperity and depression 
Many statisticians use 1926 as a normal year or 100 per cent 
The year 1932 was the low of the great depression with a price 
level of 65 per cent compared with 1926 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index of wholesale prices) In 1940 we were more 
prosperous, as indicated by the April index of 78 6 per cent ^ 

In the following schedule we note the fluctuations m real 
wages or purchasing power when money wages remain unchanged 
(For 1940 we approximate the index at 80 ) 


TABLE XXXI 


Tear 

Money Wage 
per Month 

Price Ind x 
Based on 7926 

Peal Monthly Wage 

1926 

$200 

lOOy 

$200 

1932 

200 

65 

307 

1940 

200 

80 

250 


Formula Money wage divided by price index equals real wage or purchasing power 
Note The purchasing power of the dollar is the reciprocal of the price index 


The next schedule shows how money wages can be adjusted to 
the price level so as to keep real wages or purchasmg power 
steady 

1 Labor Information hdUtm Bureau of Labor Statistics Washington D C June 
1940 
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TABLE XXXII 


1 a 

Money 'Wage 
per Month 

Price Index 

Based on 1926 

Reed Monthly Wage 

1926 

S200 

lOO*^ 

$200 

1932 


65 

200 

1940 

160 

80 

200 


Formula Money vage divided by pnce index equals real wage or real wage mul 
tiplied by the price index equals money wage 


Real wages are the true measure of one s level of living In 
order to keep real wages steady we need, somehow, to control 
the business cycle If commodity prices cannot be kept m line 
then labor prices (wage scales) might be made adjustable The 
wage scales required under the Fair Labor Standards Act (see 
page 516) are not adjustable yet this legislation is a step m that 
direction 


TABLE XXXIII 

Estimated Shares of National Income Received b\ Major Income 
Groups Selected Years ^ 


Te r 

Estimated Percent ges of Total Income Paid Out 

To Wage Earners 

To Salaried Employees 

To Enterprisers and 
Property Owners 

1910 

39 

16 

45 

1918 

36 

20 

44 

1921 

44 

23 

33 

1929 

42 

22 

36 

1932 

39 

23 

38 

1935 

43 

21 

36 


The table above shows the effect of the business cycle upon the 
shares of the total national income going to three groups wage 
earners, salaried employees, and enterprisers and property 
owners One should note that the share of wage earners decreased 
markedly during the onset of the depression in 1929, while the 
shares of the other groups increased Further the share of the 

^Carroll R Daugherty Labor Problems in American Industry New York 1938 
p 151 
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wage earner had increased by 1935, but not at the expense 
of the other groups, which maintained about the same relative 
positions that they held m 1 929 

Wages and the Labor Union In any industnal capitalistic 
country of large population, wage earners eventually appreciate 
that they must form their own monopolistic groups if they would 
bargam eflfectively with powerful entrepreneurs Especially is 
this necessary where the corporate form of business has brought 
together large aggregations of workers into single industnes as 
IS the case m this country Wages undoubtedly are higher 
because laborers have united to mcreaise their baigaimng power 
Uabor umons have contnbuted to social betterment also by 
exercismg control over workmg conditions and by improvir^ 
the general standard of livmg through their mamtenance of high 
wage scales 

The Supply of Labor Our total labor supply is increasing 
at a slower rate due to the gradual decrease m the rate of increase 
of the entire population of the country and due also to the more 
ngid restrictions on immi^ation m recent years This fact, 
together with the compulsory retirement age lirmt, will m time 
make the unemployment problem somewhat less diflBcult 

The natural immobility of labor is accentuated by the vast size 
of our country Moving costs are necessarily heavy However, 
prejudice and narrow provincialism often deter workers from 
moving though they admit the change would be advantageous 
In recent years several factors have tended to decrease immobil- 
ity the automobile, the trailer, cheaper raul and bus transporta 
tion The depression itself compelled many to accept employ- 
ment in new localities The Civilian Conservation Corps camps 
educated youths to the advantages of life in areas other than 
their place of birth, sometimes a city slum Perhaps also the 
federal housing plan might be developed to permit a workman 
the right to tr ansf er the home equity he has acquired in one region 
to another region where home ownership is similarly financed 

Labor Supply and Wages as Affected by Women and Chil- 
dren Laborers According to the United States Census of Occu 
pations the women wage earners ten years of age and over m this 
country m 1930 numbered more than 10 750 000 as against 
2 650 000 m 1880 representing a 300 per cent increase in half 
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a century ^ The number of women thus reported in 1930 rep 
presented more than a fifth of the total labor supply The total of 
women workers has increased since 1930 but not at the same rate 

While a considerable portion of women workers need and 
demand a wage equal to that of men m the same occupation 
the majority of women are content with smaller remuneration 
This diflferential between the wages of men and women is due 
to the apathy of women toward organization for collective 
bargammg and to the attitude of many women who want only 
^ spending money or who, m anticipation of marriage wish to 
work only for a short time 

The United States Women^s Bureau finds that women in van 
ous occupations receive from 50 per cent to 75 per cent of what 
men are paid ® The lower wage level commonly accepted by 
women works to the disadvantage of men who compete for the 
same lines of work and, of course lowers the standard of living 
for all Men laborers would be m better position if all women 
laborers would organize and demand equal pay for equal work 
as they have already done in some industries, for employers 
would then effect no saving by hiring women 

The United States Census data show that the number of 
children workers between the ages of ten to fifteen inclusive 
gainfully employed was nearly 2 000 000 in 1910 but had 
dropped to about 670 000 m 1930 ^ Since then, because of the 
depression and because of some legislatn e control the number 
has not increased 

About 70 per cent of the number of child workers in 1930 
consisted of children in agnculture which includes those hired 
for a fixed wage and those who work full time for their parents 
without any wage contract The largest percentage of agri 
cultural child laborers is found in ten of the cotton growing 
states while the largest portion of nonagricultural child labor 
employment is found m the Northeast, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, and Maryland leading 

^ Census of Occupations (abstract summary) U S Bureau of the Census Washmg 
ton D C 1932 pp 3-5 

2 U S Women s Bureau Bulletm No 85 Wages of Women in Thirteen States 
Washington DC 1931 pp 18 32 

® Census of Occupations (abstract summary) U S Bureau of the Census Wash 
mgton D Cl 1932 pp 3-5 
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The low wage of child labor constitutes another social prob 
lem Statistics of 1932 show only $2 to $4 a week for spinning 
delivery work and similar employment In the tobacco fields 
the averages range from 50 cents to $2 a dav 

Women and children workers are classified as substandard^ 
workers, along with Negro immigrant and convict workers 
The term substandard does not mean that the performance 
of the task is necessarily inferior It means rather that these 
workers are commonly given inferior tasks paid relatively low 
wages and subjected to bad working conditions Of course 
many women wage earners are not m the substandard class 
but those women who are so classified constitute the largest single 
group of substandard workers 

In Chapter 18 attention will be given to legislation affecting 
women and children in industry 

Wages and Working Conditions in Agriculture We are 
not concerned here with those farm laborers who are land owners, 
except to say that farm incomes have never recovered from the 
short but severe depression immediately following the first World 
War During the last two decades the prices of farm products 
have not risen comparably with industrial prices This disparity 
between agricultural and industrial incomes accounts m part for 
the low level of wages paid to hired agricultural workers 

In the southeastern states, which are predominantly agri 
cultural farm labor is so poorly paid that the standard of living 
IS pitiably low In 1929 the average per capita farm income in 
the ten southeastern states was $160 compared to $340 m all 
other states Many sharecroppers and mountaineers exist 
merely at the subsistence level 

The tenancy system of agriculture prevalent m the South 
retards progress The tenant or cropper seldom accumulates any 
savings and he is forced to borrow from the landowner who 
takes a hen against the crop When the crop usually cotton or 
tobacco, is sold and the landlord is paid, the tenant has little 
left or m fact he may still be indebted to the landlord Thus 
he continues in the bondage of debt 

Strangely, these farm workers cling to this type of life which 
accounts in part for the fact that the farm population in the South 
still constitutes nearly 45 per cent of the total population whereas 
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the percentage for the entire country has dropped to about 25 per 
cent However, if more of these farm laborers should transfer to 
industrial occupations in the South the effect would be to depress 
still further the wages in southern industnes In some mstances 
the southern mdustnal laborer receives only one third the wage 
paid in the North for the same type of work It is expected that 
a differential in wages should exist between the two regions due 
to the lower cost of livmg in the South, but the differential often 
is too great 

In other sections of die country the agricultural laborer is often 
of the migratory type Between crop seasons he may move to an 
industrial center and there compete with other low pnced labor 
for the scarce job 

Very litde progress has been made m the unionization of farm 
labor and except for small areas of mtensive farmmg such as fruit 
growmg and canmng crop areas there may never be any great 
success in organizing this large and scattered group of workers 
The Problem of Unemployment During the decade follow- 
ing 1930 the unemployment situation developed rapidly into 
one of the major socioeconomic problems of the nation Many 
people have the impression that the unemployment problem did 
not exist pnor to the great depression This erroneous idea 
will be dispelled by studymg the followmg data 
From the Report of a Committee of the President’s Conference 
on Unemployment, 1929 ^ we learn that unemployment exclusive 
of office workers and agricultural labor ranged from 1 400 000 to 
4 270 000 durmg the decade of the twenties In 1927 as we 
approached the pinnacle of so-called prosperity the number was 
2,055 000 Homell Hart ® shows that the number of unemployed 
m the urban centers of the United States wras never less than a 
million dunng the years 1902-1917 that the average for the 
period was two and a half miUion that the average for all non 
agricultural labor was 9 9 per cent for this penod Paul H 
Douglas ® shows that the unemployed averaged 8 per cent of all 
workers in all nonagricultural industries dunng the years 1890- 
1926 

^Receni Economic Changes in the United States New York 1929 II 478 Table 37 
Homell N Hart Fluctuations in Unemployment in Cities in the Umted States 190Z to 
1917 Cincinnati 191S p 48 Table 1 

3 Paul H Douglas Real Wages in the Lrited States 1890-1926 p 459 
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In 1930 the total out of work (nonagricultural) was estimated 
at 3,300,000, and this number increased to 13 000,000 by 1933 
the low of the cycle B) 1936 recovery had reduced unemploy- 
ment to between 8 000 000 and 9 000 000 but m the recession of 
1937-1938, the totals mounted agam reachmg 11,000 000 or 
probably more In its report for March 1940 the National 
Industrial Conference Board estimated 9,300,000 workers 
unemployed 

These data do not include those working part time In the 
years of greatest unemployment, many laborers still employed 
suffered an average reduction of 40 per cent in hours and wages 
At this pomt It will be helpful to check the precedmg quota 
tions on imemployment against the findings of the Enumerative 
Check Cerisus on Total and Partial Unemployment conducted 
by the Federal government as a special census in November, 
1937 ^ From the final report of this canvass, we learn that 
10,983 000 persons were unemployed Unemployed, as here 
used, mcluded those totally unemployed and emergency workers 
(those employed on government made work) In addition, 
5,550 000 persons were partly unemployed The sum of these 
two figures indicated that in 1937, 16 533,000 persons, able and 
wiUing to work, were not satisfactorily employed in regular 
mdustrial pursuits This canvass included all available workers 
of both sexes between the ages of fifteen to seventy four 

An analysis of these figures shows that the unemployed consti 
tuted about 12 per cent of the total population and about 20 per 
cent of the working population The partially unemployed 
amoimted to an additional 6 per cent of the total population and 
about 10 per cent of the working population One out of every 
seven mzile workers and one out of every thirteen female workers 
were e ther unemployed or were on emergency relief work 
The data from this census are helpful as a check agamst unem 
ployment estimates made by other agencies Whereas this census 
reported unemplovment of 10 9 million the AF of L report for 
the same month showed only 8 5 million the National Industrial 
Conference Boaro reported 7 7 million and the Alexander 

^ The Enumerative Check Census of November 1937 F nal Report on Total 
and Pa ttal Unemplqymertt U S Government Pnntmg Office Washmgton D C 
Vol IV 19 8 
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Haimiton Institute 10 3 million The discrepancies are ex 
plained in part by the fact that these latter agencies did not 
make allowance for two new groups ha\ing entered the labor 
market (1) young workers and (2) members of families not 
previously classed as workers who sought employment as family 
incomes declined 

Causes for Unemployment Broadly the causes for unem 
ployment may be grouped under two heads personal and 
socio economic 

Personal causes include (1) mental or physical unfitness 
including old age (2) lack of training (3) unwillingness to work 
Persons suffering from incurable conditions either physical or 
mental, are unemployable not unemployed (by definition) 
Many who are curable are never restored to earning capacity 
The question of a maximum age limit in industry is becoming 
increasingly serious with the continuance of a surplus labor 
supply The federal law specifies sixty five as the age for parti 
cipation m retirement annuities Nevertheless studies of various 
industries indicate a tendency not to hire employees above forty 
or forty five and if possible to discharge those who have reached 
older ages say fifty or fifty five In one steel mill it was found 
that the average age was not far from thirty 

Lack of training may be due to lack of vision or lack of ambi 
tion on the part of the worker to absence of compulsory educa 
tion laws or failure to enforce existing school age laws to lack 
of training courses afforded by free schools to the workers 
lack of funds to pay for training that is not offered in free 
schools to lack of cooperation between schools and industrial 
orgamzation as to training requirements and apprenticeship 
Society always has been burdened with a small element which 
is habitually opposed to work but with the added incentive of 
the dole the number of persons adopting a philosophy of idle 
ness IS likely to be increasing 

By far the largest portion of unemployment results from the 
followmg conditions which are inherent m our socio economic 
system (1) technological displacement of labor (2) fluctuations 
in the demand for labor, either seasonal or cyclical (3) lack of 
business planning, (4) inadequate orgamzation of the labor 
market 
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No one questions the fact that temporary displacement of some 
wage earners is a necessarv outcome of changes in the techniques 
of industry A progressi\ e society encourages the onward move 
ment of technology realizing full well that a price must be paid 
for this progress — the price of temporary unemployment for the 
surplus workers 

If one accepts the reasoning of orthodox economic theory, one 
concludes that technological change does not and cannot cause 
permanent unemployment Many authorities on the other hand 
cite facts to contradict this theory President Green of the Amen 
can Federation of Labor in a study of figures for the manufac 
turing industries of the United States reports that in the years 
1919 to 1929 production increased 42 per cent but the number 
of workers decreased 7 per cent Thomas G Spates finds from 
the reports of the Federal Reserve Board for the five year period 
1925-1929 that there was a gam m the production of all indus 
tries of 26 per cent as compared with the five year period 1920- 
1924 but pay rolls increased only 9 per cent and employment 
only 4 per cent 

Technological unemployment also includes the reduction m 
jobs resulting from the consolidations of smaller corporations into 
larger ones In the men clothing industry from 1900 to 1925 
statistics disclose a reduction m establishments from 28,000 to 
4000, with 2 m increase in output of more than 200 per cent yet 
employees decreased from 190 thousand to 175 thousand 

The seasonal fluctuation in demand for labor is based on cli 
mate or weather variability style and fashion changes, the 
Christmas season, and vacation periods Statistics reported by 
the Federated American Engineering Societies give us such 
data as the following ^ Workmen m the building industries are 
busy only two thirds of the time plant utilization of garment 
factories over a three year period does not exceed 69 per cent 
of a possible maximum with onl\ 20 per cent operation during 
slack seasons in the bituminous coal industry production ranges 
from 83 per cent of the average per annum in April tp Hi) per 
cent in November in the retail trade the \olume is greater 
during the Christmas season than at any other time of the year 

1 Federated American Engineering Societies Waste in Industry McGraw Hill 
Book Co New York 1921 
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December rangmg 25 per cent more than February, and 30 per 
cent more than July or August Laborers who are only seasonally 
employed form what is termed the labor reserve Beveridge 
speaks of this reserve as an army created by mdustry itself and 
mamtained in a state of quasi permanent unemployment m 
order that it may be ready to be called upon when the vary 
mg demands of competmg employers require its temporary 
services ^ 

The cyclical fluctuation in busmess is the most serious cause of 
unemployment It was estimated in 1933 the approximate low 
of the great depression, that fully one fourth of the laboring 
group was unemployed an estimated thirteen milli on workers 
As recovery slowly returned, unemployment was reduced, but 
many workers never were able to return to their ongmal occu 
pations and many others were compelled to move to new local 
ities Even m 1936 and 1937 when busmess was approachmg 
the 1926 level of prosperity the number still unemployed was 
probably twice as great as m any depression pnor to 1 933 Agam, 
at the close of 1939 the volume of busmess exceeded that of any 
previous high yet imemployment estimates stood at ten to eleven 
million, or one fourth of all employable workers 

Lack of competent planrung either for the short run or for the 
long run is chmactenstic of American mdustry Frequency of 
failures and small rates of net return on investment attest the fact 
that mdividual enterprises need to plan more carefully Depres 
sions and unemployment are equally convmcmg proof that we 
need economic planning on a national scale A few concerns 
have, on their own mitiative, undertaken to regularize their 
production and by so domg they are able to guarantee fuU time 
employment to their workers An outstanding success m this 
field has been that of the Procter and Gamble Company But 
mdustry as a whole has been apathetic to the rights and needs 
of labor 

The idea of stabilizmg industry on a national scale predates 
the New Deal Plans such as those of Mr Gerard Swope and 
Professor Charles Beetrd were brought forth during the prosper- 
ous decade of the 1920 s They were favorably received as 

*W H. Beyendge Unemployment Lcrngmans, Gi«en & CoDapaay New Yott 
1931 p 70 
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plans or theories but no concerted effort was made by mdustrial 
leaders to put the theones into practice 

The NIRA was set up as an emergency measure and it was 
not m effect long enough to indicate whether its provisions if 
extended would have had beneficial and permanent results 
Many analysts mamtam that it would have led to greater 
monopolistic control within the various industries 

With the NRA nullified, the government resorted to pubhc 
works projects as a means of creating employment Much good 
has come from these undertakmgs especially in the preservation 
of the self respect of workers thus employed for otherwise most of 
them would be thrown upon the dole However, it seems doubt 
fill whether the present program of public works will eventuate 
into permanent economic plannmg 

Unemployment could be appreciably reduced if the labor 
market were more adequately organized A shortage of workers 
may exist in one region coincidentally with a surplus m another 
Similarly, m one industry the demand for laborers may be con 
siderably greater than the supply, while m others there may 
be an oversupply 

Private employment agencies serve only a few workers, those 
who can afford to pay the heavy fees commonly charged Need 
for a nation wide system of placement bureaus had been recog 
nized for several decades but no satisfactory plan was established 
until 1933, when the United States Employment Service was 
instituted Its progress thot^h slow, has been commendable 
Most of the states have likewise been tardy in meetmg the prob 
lem of placement Since 1935 there has been coordination 
between federal and state employment bureaus and the Social 
Security administration lor the purpose of distributmg imem 
plovment benefits In time this national network of placement 
service should prove to be an effective factor m reducing imem 
ployment 

In this brief mtroduction to the subject of work and wages one 
can readily sense the seriousness of our labor problem Dis 
regarding any impetus to industry afforded by a war program 
one may safely conclude that employment for our masses rests 
m part, with the willmgness of workers to prepare adequately 
preferably in more than one of the skills But in a larger measure 
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the utilization of our entire employable population depends 
upon the success with which entrepreneurs solve their part of 
the problem Our social progress has been outdistanced by 
our progress in material things Some analysts maintain that 
this imbalance is due to lack of competent industrial leadership, 
that our need is for administrators who are better qualified to 
grapple with the advances being made in technology Perhaps 
a solution may lie in a closer cooperation between laborers and 
managers Workers might assume more responsibility for 
improvement in work routines and supervision This m turn 
might lead to a more democratic form of management with 
labor represented on the boards of directors of corporations and 
with labor likewise honored with appointments to officership 


TERMS TO BE UNDERSTOOD 


marginal productivity of labor 

wages of management 

real wages 

lag of wages 

adjustable wage scale 

self employment 

entrepreneur 


marginal worker 

substandard workers 

unemployment 

labor reserve 

dismissal wage 

mobility of labor 

technological unemployment 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 List arguments to affirm the behef that technological advance causes per 
manent unemployment list arguments to refute this contention 

2 If you were the manager of a factory producing childrens toys what 
methods would you adopt to reduce seasonal unemployment^ 

3 When is the lag of wages beneficial to the wage earner^ When is it disad 
vantageous^ Explain 

4 Using the price mdexes given on p 467 what monthly wage would a man 
have needed m 1932 to give him the same purchasing power that he enjoyed 
from a salary of $250 per month in 1 926^ How much would he need in 1 940^ 

5 Give arguments for and agamst (a) the employment of women {b) the 
employment of children 

6 Do you beheve we could develop busmess planning without resortmg to 
extensive government control or ownership of mdustrial concerns^ Discuss 
and give concrete suggestions for planmng 

7 In the college you attend are any courses offered m which there is coopera 
tion between your school and industrial organizations^ If so specify If 
not suggest what subjects would afford opportunity to establish cooperation 
between school and industry for the purpose of apprenticeship training 
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LABOR ORGANIZATION 

The Purpose of Labor Organizatiozi Workers organize for 
the same basic purpose that motivates associations of manufac 
turers and other producers, that is, control of the supply of goods 
or services and price In the case of a labor group this control 
mcludes supply of laborers for a given type of work, conditions 
and hours of work, and price or wage Whether an amalgama 
tion be composed of manufacturers or workers, it is a monop 
olisUc organization and any price determined by such a group is 
a monopolistic price 

In defense of its monopolistic practices labor has a reasonable 
argument, one that carries with it far reaching social implica 
tions Labor’s argument for imiomzation is the weakness of a 
smgle laborer in bargaining with the powerful management of 
modem capitalism Ever smce the advent of the philosophy of 
laissez faire which spread rapidly after the publication of Adam 
Simth s The Wealth of Nations (1776) employers for the most 
part have had less regard for the welfare of labor The lower 
the entrepreneurs can force the wage, the greater their profit 
They are not concerned usually, with improving the standard 
of hvmg of the worker Therefore if laborers the mass of our 
population, are to live comfortably and respectably, as they 
should m a democracy, they must organize for strength in 
bargammg with the captains of mdustry 

The immediate aims of the labor union ait (1) to secure satis 
factory wages and hours (2) to improve working conditions 
md (3) to guarantee the worker greater security in his job The 
long run aims of imionism include (1) the betterment of free 
pubhc education (2) the promotion of labor legislation if and 
when necessary and (3) active participation in all other social 
reform 

The leading labor organizations m Amenca have never 

4S0 
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favoied the formation of a separate labor party They prefer 
to support whichever pohtical platform promises them the most 
beneficial legislation and to endorse candidates whose views 
are acceptable to labor regardless of their party affiliation In 
July 1943 the CIO appointed a Political Action Committee 
headed by Sidney Hdlman for the purpose of arousmg in labor 
groups a keener interest in political affairs particularly m the 
selection of candidates to the national convention of 1943 The 
AF of L is promoting similar activity Both CIO and AF of L 
feel the need of educating workers to register and to vote in 
the mterests of labor The PAC seeks further to unite farm 
and consumer organizations professional people and all other 
liberal groups in the formation of a workable post war program 
that will insure the common people a voice at the peace table 

Types of Labor Unions On the basis of structure and juri 
diction there are today two leading types 

1 The craft union is the oldest form in this country It is 
composed of all workers in a certain craft or trade as carpenters, 
barbers boilermakers, letter earners, truck dnvers, pottery 
workers, theatrical workers 

Originally craft union and “trade union” were synonymous 
terms but today the expression trade union’ is used in a general 
way to refer to any form of labor unionism 

2 The industnal union may be defined as a union of all 
wage earners in a given branch of industry, without regard to 
skill or craft as mme workers textile workers, iron and steel 
workers cannery and packmg workers In practice this defim 
tion IS not adhered to stnctlv for in many mdustrial plants 
clerical and mamtenance employees are not included m the 
industrial workers organization In other cases the word 

industrial is broadly interpreted to cover workers in allied 
industries for example the United Cannery, Agricultural 
Packmg, and AUied Workers of Amenca draws members from 
several industries agricultural as well as manufacturing 

Another type the company union merits attention because 
of Its mushroom growth for more than a decade m the late 
twenties and early thirties With the rapid development of large 
scale industry following the first World War and with the impetus 
given by the National Industnal Recovery Act it became com 
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mon practice among the automobile steel meat packing and 
other large manufacturing industries for the workers employed 
by any one corporation to be organized into a single union 
membership bemg confined to employees of that corporation 
Usuall> such unions have been inaugurated and fostered by 
company management Where a corporation operates several 
plants and a union has been formed m each plant these groups 
may unite each therebv becoming a branch of a single union 
But beyond such affiliation a company union has no connection 
with organized labor and the corporation officials, therefore 
are not compelled to bargain with labor leaders other than 
those of their own union 

For a time the company union appeared to be a threat to the 
cause of independent labor organization but when the CIO 
instituted its campaign for industrial unionism the company 
groups already organized afforded an entering wedge for the 
CIO organizers Under the terms of the National Labor Rela 
tions \ct as soon as a majority of the company employee votes 
could be secured the CIO could legally absorb the union into 
the ranks of nationally organized labor Today most of the 
workers in the mass production industries are affiliated with 
CIO or with AF of L which later competed for these company 
union groups It seems probable therefore that in the future 
company unions will constitute only a small and ever decreasing 
portion of organized labor 

Brief History of Labor Organization m the United States 

The development of the labor movement m our country may be 
divided into the following periods 

1 Early developments 1792 to 1862 

2 Period from 1862 to 1886 including the rise and decline 
of the Knights of Labor 

3 Period from 1886 to 1935 development of the American 
Federation of Labor 

4 Period from 1 935 to the present rivalry between the Amen 
can Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organ 
izations 

7 Early Developments in Labor Organization 1792 to 1862 The 
organization of the cordwainers (shoemakers) of Philadelphia 
in 1792 marks the beginning of trade unionism in the United 
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States though the real origins can be traced to the guilds of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries The first unions were 
composed of the skilled workers from small shops Their 
were similar to those of the unions of today wage and hour 
adjustments apprenticeship control benefits for illness and 
death They used collective bargaining and the strike as early as 
1799 

Progress was slow during the first decades of the nineteenth 
century due to two factors court decisions easily secured by 
employers, that union activities were criminal conspiracies 
and the depression following the War of 1812 

With the return of prosperity unionism took on new life In 
1 827 the Mechanics Union of Trade Associations of Philadelphia 
was formed, the first city union of all trades From city unions a 
national organization evolved with the first convention of the 
National Trades Union in 1834 By engaging m political activ 
ity labor achieved some of its aims the outlawing of imprison 
ment for debt, the passage of the mechanics hen laws promo 
tion of the ten hour day and extension of free schools 

The growth of imiomsm through the decades of the thirties 
forties and fifties was retarded by the numerous cvclicai fluctua 
tions during these years The National Trades Union did not 
survive the panic of 1837 Furthermore the interest of many 
workers was distracted away from the real issues of unionism by 
such movements as the producers cooperative land reform 
he gold rush the slave question, and socialistic or communistic 
settlements However in the years preceding the Civil War, 
craft organization revived and flourished Many of these unions 
survived the depression of 1857 and the adverse effects of the 
outbreak of the Civil War so that when war prosperity came 
labor was readv to advance 

2 Labor Orgamzationfrom 1862 to 1886 From 1863 to 1873, the 
country enjoyed war and postwar prosperity (except for a short 
recession) Rapid industrial development was accompanied by 
a comparably rapid growth of the labor movement Again a 
national organization was created the National Labor Union 
formed in Baltimore in 1866 However, dissension arose among 
Its members over political issues particularly the greenback 
money question and in 1872 this umon disappeared 
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Notable dunng this penod was the origin of the railroad 
workers unions the natural outcome of an era of great railroad 
expansion (The Union Pacific railroad was completed in 1869 ) 
These early unions of railroad employees were the begin ni ngs 
of the Big Four Railway Brotherhoods one of the most power 
ful labor groups in the country today They cooperate with the 
American Federation of Labor but have never federated with it 

This period also includes the most important years of the 
Knights of Labor which was organized in Philadelphia in 1869 
as a fraternal order of local tailors Like many other unions of 
that tune, it was a secret order but it soon abandoned this policy 
and opened its membership to all laborers Unlike the then 
predommsint craft type of union the Knights of Labor accepted 
membership from any laborer regardless of trade or degree of 
skill Particularly did it encourage the organization of unskilled 
workers who for the first time were recognizing the benefits 
to be secured through labor unions It promoted labor legisla 
tion free public schools and agitated for the establishment of 
bureaus of labor statistics It believed in arbitration, not the 
strike but circumstances compelled it to engage m some of the 
labor struggles that prevailed following the long depression of 
the seventies After its success in the Jay Gould railroad strike 
membership m the Knights of Labor reached a height of 703,000 
in 1886 The total of all organized workers in that vear wa 
841 000 

After 1886 however, the membership m the Knights of Labor 
declined rapidly, due to a combination of conditions failure of 
the Knights of Labor to support the movement for an eight 
hour day loss m a second stnke on one of the Jay Gould rail 
roads preference of many workers for a type of organization 
then bemg mtroduced by Samuel Gompers and the American 
Federation of Labor (organized in 1886) which offered greater 
immediate benefits to members The Pvnights of Labor ceased 
to function about the end of the century Its history is espeaally 
interesting today in view of the existing stru^le between craft 
and mdustnal unionism 

3 Labor Orgamzcitton from 1886 to 1935 The leading opposition 
to the Knights of Labor came from the Federation of Organized 
Trades and Labor Umons of the United States and Canada, 
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formed m 1881 This federation was composed of (1) craft 
unions which had refused to jom the Knights of Labor, fearing 
the loss of their identity as separate crafts, and (2) workers who 
had seceded from the Knights of Labor on the issue of craft 
unionism vs general trade unionism In 1886 the Federation of 
Organized Trades and Labor Unions united with other craft 
unions not previously federated under the title of the Amencan 
Federation of Labor Samuel Gompers of the Cigar Makers 
Union of New York was elected president and remained m that 
position, except for one year, until his death in 1924 William 
Green succeeded him and has retained the presidency ever smce 
Before the end of the century the American Federation of Labor 
had become the leading labor organization with a membership 
of nearly a million workers 

The Amencan Federation of Labor is a union of unions, chiefly 
of the craft type but including also the mdustnal type The four 
large, powerful umons of railroad workers have remained mde 
pendent, although they work in harmony with the Federation 
under a kind of nonbmding affiliation The motto of the Federa- 
tion is More Now and it believes m fightmg when necessary 
for higher wages and better working conditions The Federation 
accepts capitalism and does not seek the destruction of the present 
economic order It does not align itself with any political party 
nor does it believe in forming a separate labor party It advocates 
a policy of supporting labor s political friends and opposmg 
labor s enemies Thus, the Federation strives to solve the prob- 
lems of labor through economic rather than political action 

The chart on the next page illustrates the structure of the 
Americzm Federation of Labor The bulk of the membership is 
found m the 105 national and mtemationzil umons, which are 
autonomous and m their 33,744 subordmate local umons The 
local trade umons and federal labor unions, 1 568 innumber are re- 
sponsible directly to the offices of the Federation They are found 
m small localities where no national union has yet been formed In 
some areas local unions have combined into city central bodies 
for the purpose of increasmg the power of labor in the com 
mumty Also, there is a federation m each state Three of the 
four departments were created to settle jurisdictional disputes, 
but m this they have met with little success The fourth depart 
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ment was established to promote the use of the union label 
The departments cooperate with the local unions through local 
department councils 



Fig 29 The Structure of the American Federation of Labor 

The administration of the Federation is delegated to an execu 
tive council which consists of a president fifteen vice presidents 
and a secretary treasurer The powers of the coimcil include 
organizing of unions preparation of material for the press 
lobbying for labor legislation, settlement of jurisdictional dis 
putes mamtenance of a workers education bureau promotion 
of the use of the union label The Federation has little power over 
its affiliated unions Notably it can neither call strikes nor 
prevent them The looseness of its structure may accoimt at 
least in part for its inability to prevent the advance of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations and perhaps for its failure 
to curb racketeering 

4 Labor Orgamzaiion from 1935 to the Present With the upward 
trend of business in 1933 membership in the Federation increased 
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rapidly but it was far below its previous high of more than four 
million m 1920 Federation leaders recognized that the pressmg 
need was for umonization of workers in the mass production 
industries, such as automobiles steel textiles chemicals The 
Federation was also aware of the increasing strength of company 
unions and employee associations which had grown from 400 000 
in 1920 to more than a million and a half before the end of that 
decade, and which had reached even larger totals under the 
regulations of the National Industrial Recovery Act This Act 
had required that management confer with their laborers as a 
group Farsighted imion leaders could see that management 
would secure mcreasmg control over labor if the Federation did 
not extend its organization to workers in the large mdustries 

At the annual Federation convention in 1935 the industrial 
unionists tried to force the Federation to authorize an immediate 
organization campaign and to vote for strictly industrial umon 
ism m the mass production industries that is the craft unions 
already established m the mass production industries would lose 
their jurisdictional claims upon the craft workers in those indus 
tries This effort was defeated in the 1935 convention, where 
upon ten industrial unions formed the Committee for Industrial 
Organization (still in the AF of L) and elected John L Lewis 
as their leader The AF of L ordered the committee to dissolve, 
and the committee in turn offered plans for reconciliation all 
of which were rejected by the AF of L At the 1936 convention 
the executive council of the AF of L suspended the ten CIO 
unions These included the Umted Mine Workers (through 
which John L Lewis had risen to power), Amalgamated Cloth 
ing Workers International Ladies Garment Workers United 
Textile Workers Mine Mill and Smelter Workers Federation 
of Flat Glass Workers United Automobile Workers United 
Rubber Workers Amalgamated Association of Iron Steel and 
Tin Workers Oil Field Gas Well and Refinery Workers The 
total membership of the suspended imions was approximately 
1 115 000 

The CIO proceeded with a campaign of organizing industrial 
unions in the large mdustries and their success is an outstandmg 
achievement m labor history Efforts toward reconciliation with 
the AF of L were of no avail even when augmented by the 
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pleas of President Roosevelt for peace in labor ranks In 1 938 
the CIO oi^anized permanently and mdependently under the 
name of the Congress of Industnal Organizations and elected 
John L Lewis as president The structure of the CIO is similar 
to that of the AF of L 

In 1938 the CIO organization consisted of 42 national and 
mtemational unions 675 local muons 23 state councils antj 
164 district or city councils It claimed a membership of 
3 767,877 

The struggle between the nval labor groups will be clarified if 
we review here the comments by Simon and Clark ^ who say 
that many of the established national craft imions had no place 
for the unskilled workers that the American Federation of Labor 
had never been an active organizmg agency Though it nught be 
willing and even eager to accept new unions formed m mass 
production mdustnes it has not been prepared to act aggressively 
to bmld them up The craft union control of the Federation 
had made it difficult for the Federation to act aggressively the 
craft unions are unwilling to give up their claims to the skilled 
workers in those mdustnes and they are not impressed by the 
importance of the unskilled or seim skilled workers to the labor 
movement great masses of new members coming into the Federa 
tion would threaten the traditional craft control of the national 
organization, new and vigorous mass production workers umons 
might threaten the junsdiction of many of the craft nm nn s 
Both the AF of L and the CIO advocate the need of solidarity 
m labor organization and both voice the belief that eventually a 
plan wiU be worked out whereby the two factions may reunite 
Foreign Labor Groups and Minor, Radical Groups The 
accomplishments of unionism in Great Britain have always been 
an inspiration to American labor leaders The percentage of 
oig;anized laborers m England is relatively larger than m this 
country For many years English wage earners have mamtamed 
a political party which often wields decisive power 
The achievements of workers m Germany were noteworthy 
^ following the establishment of the republic in 1918 The con 
^ stitution of the new government provided that all workmg condi 

1 M R Clark and S F Simon The Labor Movement in, America W W Norton 
' Company New York 1938 p 187 
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tions must be decided by collective bargaming between the 
employer and |he labor union Union officials were the political 
representatives of the working class and the government had 
no power to disband the unions This plan had brought labor 
into a position approximating parity with the employer How 
ever, under the persent totalitarian regime all activity of unions 
as such, has been completely suppressed 

Labor organization in France has for many decades been 
characterized by strife between the socialist and the commumst 
groups French workers have used the strike extensively as their 
most effective weapon in maintaining the power of labor 
Because of both these facts, French umonism has not seriously 
influenced American labor organization, whose policies have 
always been conservative After the outbreak of hostilities with 
Germany in 1939, however, strife among laborers gave way 
to the common cause of defense against an old enemy Now 
under totalitarian dominance, mdependent unionism may be 
completely crippled 

In Soviet Russia membership m labor unions averages about 
83 per cent of the employable population This large percentage 
IS natural smce its industnes are owned and controlled by the 
government and also because social msurance and similar bene 
fits are administered through the unions A membership card 
in a Soviet labor union is comparable to a registration card for 
Social Security m our country 

Through the influence of Marx Engels, and other socialists of 
wide reputation, international labor organizations have been 
formed by European workers at three different times The First 
International, formed in 1864, lasted less than ten years because 
of internal strife The Second International formed in 1879 
did not survive the effects of the first World War and the Russim 
Revolution The Third International formed in 1920 is now 
ceasmg to function effectively because of the labor disorganiza 
tion induced by fascism Amencan laborers have given very 
httle support to the Internationals chiefly for the reason that the 
economic philosophy of Amencan unions is capitalistic 

The Treaty of Versailles created the International Labor 
Organization as a part of the League of Nations Although not 
a member of the League the United States has participated 
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unofficially in the ILO from its beginning and m 1 934 we became 
an affiliated member The ILO held conferenceg at Geneva for 
the purpose of effecting agreements upon important labor ques 
tions following which conferences it recommended standards 
for example hours and wages minimum age for children workers 
industrial insurance It also maintained statistical and research 
departments and published reports Its activities have been 
seriously handicapped by the European war and for the time 
being it has moved its headquarters to Canada Much of our 
state and federal labor legislation has been influenced by the 
recommendations of the ILO 

Since the beginmng of World War II, the ties among laborers 
m the United States, Canada and Great Britain have been 
strengthened and as a result the prestige of the ILO has increased 
markedly Organized labor through this medium, may gam a 
place at the peace table and its proper share m post war planning 

While labor organization in the United States has been free 
from radicalism as compared with European unionism a few 
noncapitahstic groups have sprung up The Industrial Workers 
of the World (IWW) originated m 1905 includes socialists, 
syndicalists and anarchists These workers advocate revolution 
against the existing order to be carried out through one great 
industrial group One Big Union Membership m the IWW 
probably never exceeded 70 000, and after some of their members 
were prosecuted m 1918, under the Espionage Act, for antiwar 
activities the organization has gradually declmed to a place of 
little importance 

Another revolutionary group known since 1929 as the ^ Trade 
Union Unity League origmated in 1920 as the Trade Union 
Educational League The TUUL was promoted by the Red 
International of Moscow, under the leadership of William Z 
Foster communist candidate for presidency in the United States 
m 1924 and m 1936 The highest membership in the TUUL 
probably 100,000, was attamed in 1931 Since then it has 
declined m power as the AF of L has regained its strength of 
predepression years and the CIO has come upon the labor scene 

Strength of Unionism m the United States The following 
tabulation shows the rapid growth of labor organization in the 
past nine years 
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TABLE XXXIV 1 


Membership in Labor Unions 
(Figures in Thousands) 


Te r 

All Un ons 

AFqfL 

CIO 

Monqffihated 

1935 (Nov) 

3 928 

2 300 

1 050 

578 

1936 

4 575 

2 500 

1 500 

578 

1937 

7 297 

3 269 

3 454 

574 

1938 

8 123 

3 623 

4 000 

500 (est) 

1939 

8 506 

4 006 

4 000 

500 (est) 

1940 

8 642 

4 375 

3 642 

625 (est) 

1943 

12 649 

6 564 

5 285 

800 (est ) 


The strength or weakness of unionism in the United States 
can be appreciated only by a comparison of the membership m 
all unions with the total of all gainful workers in our country 
From the tabulation of workers given m Chapter 16, one notes 
that the total of all gainful workers in 1930 was approximately 
48 830 000 The number m 1943 would of course be greater 
probably not less than 60 000 000 Some of these groups of 
workers especially domestic help and farm laborers are not 
easy to organize Others such as proprietors officials and many 
professional groups may never organize as laborers Therefore, 
from the 60 million gainfully employed perhaps 15 to 20 million 
should be deducted for these two groups leaving 40 to 45 million 
workers m the United States that are now or could be assimilated 
by unions Against the 40 to 50 million we place the 12 ^ mil- 
lion that actually are organized By this comparison we note 
that less than one third the workers that might well be claimed 
by the unions have so far been brought mto the fold How great 
a task of organization still confronts the labor unions of America 

Organization and Administration of the Union The frame- 
work here described is that of the smallest unit of labor organiza 
^tion the local union yet it is equally typical of the centralized 
groups whether city district or state unions or federations The 

1 Sources for 1935-1937 Carroll R Daugherty L bor Problems in Amenc n 
Industry p 405 for AF of L 1938-1939 Report of the Executive Council 1939 
for CIO 1938 Report of Chairman John L Lewis to the First Constitutional Con 
vention of the CIO fo CIO 1939 annual reports for 1940 and 1943 Monthly 
Labor Re ew Decembe 1943 
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local union elects its own officers president vice president 
secretary, and treasurer It fixes its own initiation fees and dues 
Fines are imposed for nonpayment of dues and for violation of 
any other union rules Meetings are held at regular intervals 
either m a rented hall or in a building owned by the union 

The ch ef function of the local union consists in bargaining 
with the employer or employers in that locality for a satisfactory 
labor contract This contract, known as the trade agreement 
is usually in written form and copies are posted in conspicuous 
places about the factories or distributed among the workers 
By a recent decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
an employer is compelled to sign a written agreement if the union 
so desires The trade agreement specifies wages, hours, condi 
tions of work for a definite period of time and concerning a given 
area or industry The agreement may also include such matters 
as seniority of workers, security of workers against unfair dis 
missal, methods of enforcing the agreement arbitration regula 
tions Ofttimes a new agreement has not yet been reached 
before the expiration of the old m which case production may 
be seriously slowed down by a threat of strike or stopped by the 
actual strike 

Usually the operating expenses of a union consume only a 
small part of its receipts The major portion is used for benefits 
of various kinds sickness accident, death, unemployment strike 
Most unions do not make proper allocation of these reserves 
with the result that the payment of strike benefits often make 
serious inroads upon the funds that should be kept intact for 
sickness death and other benefits 

In some locals the regular officers can take care of all business 
transactions More often however, a special representative 
known as the walking delegate or business agent is hired 
to attend to matters of greater importance In many instances 
one representative is hired by several unions of the same trade 
m one locality Thus the office of business agent usually offers 
full time employment and an attractive salary Besides bargain 
mg with employers and settlmg disputes between workers and 
employers the agent furmshes each employer with a list of union 
workers eligible for jobs collects dues and fines, and often has 
considerable control over union reserves and benefit payments 
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In many respects the business agent is the most powerful of umon 
leaders Often he allies himself and his imion with political 
groups and leaders especially if any financial advantage may 
be gamed thereby as is often the case m such trades as b uildin g 
hauling and trucking 

Some of these busmess agents are unscrupulous and will boldly 
resort to graft, coercion extortion or any other corrupt practice 
if thereby they may enrich themselves Thus, unfortimately, 
labor uniomsm, a supposedly humanitarian movement suffers 
the stigma of racketeering Recently the public seems to be more 
than usually roused over this menace Can it not be diminished 
or eliminated^ In attempting to answer these queries several 
important features are disclosed One is that graft and racketeer- 
ing permeate our economic and political systems Their appear- 
ance m the ranks of labor is therefore to be expected Another 
point for consideration is the fact that through racketeering 
methods wages are often maintained at a higher level than would 
otherwise be the case which accounts for the acqmescence of 
union workers Agam the national federation (AF of L) dis- 
claims any power over such matters — jurisdiction resides in the 
local umon Must the public, then turn to legislation for control 
of this menace^ Rather is it not more reasonable to expect labor 
orgamzation to clean housed If or when the rival labor groups 
amalgamate into a single powerful unit a speedy solution could 
be found for this and other serious charges against organized 
labor 

The emergence of trade unions and of collective bargammg 
between workers and employers has called forth regulations and 
standardized rules and procedures which are reflected in a special 
terminology The following definitions will clarify many aspects 
of trade uniomsm and labor relations 

‘ Recognition of the imion is attamed when an employer 
agrees to bargam collectively with his employees organized as a 
union The union elects its representative to act as its ofiici£il 
spokesman and the employer or his representative now bar 
gams with the union representative, whereas previously he had 
dealt with employees indmduzilly or in small, imoigamzed 
groups 

Recognition of the union also includes the agreement on the 
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part of the employer to accept as union representative any 
representative of their own choosmg Often this representative 
IS an oflBcial of the national umon of which the local union is a 
member a person of experience m bargammg with powerful 
industrial leaders 

A shop IS union ’ or ‘ non imion” dependmg on whether the 
employer has recognized the umon Since the NLRA of 1935 
non umon shops are rare 

Union shops may be dzissified under four types (1) The open 
union shop is one in which the imion has been recognized as 
the barg aining agent, but m which non umon men as well as 
umon men may be employed (2) The preferential union 
shop ’ allows non imion workers to be hired only if the imion 
IS unable to furnish union workers Non umon men would of 
course be the first to be laid off if demand decreased (3) In a 
closed union shop with open union employers may hue non 
union men onlv with the agreement that the new men must join 
the union upon entering the shop (4) In a closed umon shop 
with a closed union the employer may hire only men who are 
already umon members and who usually are selected by the 
unions business agent Unions operating under this type of 
agreement can easily by lumtmg the number of apprentices, 
become verv powerful labor monopolies 

When hinng a worker if an employer stipulates that the 
worker is not to jom a umon the bargain is called a ‘ yellow 
dogf contract Under the NLRA such a contract is illegal 
Sabotage consists of hmitmg production either by de 
Iiberately slowu^ up work or by destruction of machmes or 
materials 

A labor boycott” is an organized refusal by workers and 
theu sympathizers or both to buy the goods produced by an em 
ployer hostile to labor 

The boycott is primary’ if only the union members and theu 
families participate If the boycott is extended to related busmess 
concerns as wholesalers manufacturers, transportation com 
pames it is referred to as secondary 

Union members often refuse to buy goods that do not bear 
the umon label which certifies that only imion labor is used 
in the production of the article This is a form of bgyeott as 
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are also the fair list or unfair list of manufacturers often 
distributed by unions 

Workers are said to strike” when they refuse in unison to 
continue to work under certain conditions 

If, mstead of withdrawing from the plant the workers maintain 
continuous occupancy of the plant their strike is referred to as 
a sit dowfr or stay in strike The Supreme Court of the 
United States declared this type of strike to be illegal when it 
gave Its ruling in the Fansteel case m 1939 (See p 503 ) 

Picketmg consists of guarding or watching the place of 
employment to prevent or to deter non union workers from 
entering Most states permit only peaceful picketing holding 
that violence or intimidation is illegal Some laws allow only 
one picket or missionary at each entrance 

A ^ lockouf exists when the management denies employment 
to union workers by closing the plant or by keeping it open only 
to non union labor, pending settlement of a dispute A company 
seldom resorts to the lockout because of fear of public opinion 
An injunction is a court order, often used by employers 
which restrains workers from doing specified things usually acts 
involved in a labor dispute The issuance of labor injunctions 
is now heavily restricted by federal and state legislation 

The checkoff of umon dues refers to the practice whereby 
the union collects dues from its members by an agreement with 
the employer empowering the employer to deduct dues from 
the employees pay This method is advantageous to the union 
in that It ensures regular collection of dues 

The Problem of Jurisdiction Because the question of juris 
diction has figured prommently in the recent split in the ranks of 
organized labor, many persons think that jurisdictional problems 
involve onlv those disputes that arise between the industrial and 
the craft types of unions The fact is however that in decades 
past many bitter quarrels have been fought by one craft against 
another each claiming the right to perform or control a certain 
job For example, shall painters or electrical workers paint 
electric poles and the attached electrical fixtures^ Shall the 
railway clerks or the teamsters and chauffeurs control the driving 
of vehicles carrying railway express^ Shall the carpenters or the 
iron workers install radiator covers^ Shall the teamsters and 
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chauffeurs or the brewery workers control the hauling of 
brewery products^ ^ 

The American Federation of Labor has never developed an 
effective method of control over these disputes If a case is 
brought to the Federation for arbitration the Federation acting 
as a tribunal will make a recommendation for settlement If the 
disputant unions accept the recommendation all is well Often 
however one or both refuse to abide by the wishes of the Federa 
tion and the struggle may continue over a period of years The 
Federation has no power to enforce It can only as a matter of 
punishment suspend or expel the recalcitrant union 

The CIO claims that these job or trade jurisdictional disputes 
may be elimmated by the amalgamation of all related trade 
umons mto a single group In the past two years the CIO has 
made advances to the building trades unions, urging them to 
permit the Congress to reorganize all workers m the building 
crafts into one union ^ So far these advances have been repelled 
by the AF of L Such reorganization whether effected by the 
Congress or the Federation would save much time and money 
for employers and laborers and prevent much inconvenience to 
the public 

In the automobile mdustry, trade disputes have been fore 
stalled to a large extent by the adoption of the industrial type of 
union by most of the large automobile companies Seventy three 
occupations were listed m this industry by the NRA Mr Colston 
Warne finds m his analysis of the NRA figures that fourteen 
craft umons would claim jurisdiction over the seventy three 
occupations with overlapping to the extent that from two to 
eleven umons would claim a certam occupation For example 
polishers and buffers would be claimed by four unions the 
carpenters and joiners the metal polishers, the painters and 
the sheet metal workers Analyses of this nature strengthen 
the contention that the industrial type of union (sometimes 

1 For an interesting and authentic account of two junsdictional disputes see the 
Report ofthe Executive Council oftheAF of L 1939 pp 21-26 In the second case 
there anses the question of the nght of a member union to secure an injimction 
agamst the Federation to prevent the Federation from interfering with the juris 
dictional rights claimed by the member umon 

As many as nineteen buildmg trades umons were listed in the Report of the 
Executive Council of the AF of L 1935 p 103 
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Spoken of as the vertical union ) would prevent or appreciably 
decrease trade jurisdictional disputes 


TERMS TO BE UNDERSTOOD 


collective bargaining 
industrial union 
trade agreement 
strike 
picketmg 
company union 


boycott 
closed umon 
closed shop 
yellow dog contract 
preferential shop agreement 
jurisdictional dispute 
umon label 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Do you beheve that the welfare of the laborer could be improved by an 
mdepcndent labor party^ Give reasons 

2 Explam the relation between the activities of the CIO and the corporate 
form of busmess 

3 Name two or more companies where the workers are orgamzed as company 
umons In what respect is a company umon not a genume labor organiza 
tion^ 

4 (a) What is the approximate total of employed (or employable) workers m 
the United States today including agricultural workers^ 

(3) What IS the total membership approximately of all labor umons^ 

(c) What IS the percentage of (3) to (a)^ How do you account for the large 
proportion of unorganized workers'^ 

5 Why IS an mdividual worker only rarely able to bargam on equal terms with 
his employer^ 

6 What gams has labor made through organization^ 

7 Discuss For every busmess agent who accepts grait there must be an 
employer who gives graft 

8 Discuss It has often been said that the so called open shop is a shop that 
IS closed to umon men 

9 What are the prmcipal obstacles to the acceptance of collective bargaimng> 

FOR FURTHER STUDY 

Commons John R and associates History of Labour in the United States The 
Macmillan Company New York 1936 VoL I 

Daugherty CarroU R Labor Problems in American Industry Houghton Mifflin 
Company Boston 1938 Chaps 10 11 12 13 

Encyclopedia of the Soaal Sciences The Macmillan Company New York, 1934 
Vol VIII Article by John R Commons 
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Labor Information Bulletin U S Department of Labor Biireau of Labor Statistics 
Washington D G 1935 to date Sections on Busmess and Economic 
Conditions Empio>Tnent and Payrolls Government Employment 
and Relief 

Monthly Labor Remew U S Department of Labor Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Washington D C 19o5todate Sections on Industrial Relations and 
Industrial Disputes 

Proceedings Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organiza 
tions 1938 to date 

Recent Economic Changes in the Umted States McGraw Hill Book Company Inc 
New York 1939 Chap 6 

Reports of the Proceedings AF of L Conventions 1935 through 1940 

Stem E Jerome Davis and others Labor Problems in America Farrar & Rine 
hart Inc New York, 1940 Books II and III 


CHAPTER 18 


LABOR LEGISLATION 

Origins of Labor Legislation Comparatively few labor laws 
appear upon our statute books until mdustrial development takes 
the ascendancy over agricultural leadership approximately m 
the eighties Most of our labor legislation has come from the 
states Because of the multiplicity of state labor laws and their 
lack of uniformity, it will be impossible to analyze them ade 
quately in a single chapter Accordmgly this discussion will 
be based primarily on federal legislation, which is, m a large 
degree a crystallization of state enactments 

The first World War the long years of the depression and 
oerplexmg conditions m foreign countries have strengthened the 
feeling of national unity in America, with the result that the 
public has shown its approval in recent years of the increasing 
amount of federal legislation pertaimng to labor Slowly the 
Federal government is being granted wider jurisdiction in 
matters pertaining to humamtarian needs jurisdiction that 
formerly was held to belong m the mam to the states In the 
field of labor legislation this transfer of power is accomphshed 
by several methods (1) liberal interpretation of the Constitution 
under the New Deal, as illustrated by the favorable decision 
on the National Labor Relations Act (2) exercise of the federal 
powers over interstate commerce as seen m the Fair Labor 
Standards Act (3) amendment to the Constitution when neces- 
sary for example, the present attempt to secure ratification of 
the Child Labor Amendment 

Much labor legislation is of a protective nature, having as its 
aim the betterment of society Such measures seek to dimmish 
the toll that industry takes through accidents disease, insanitary 
workmg conditions, and use of underage workers This type 
of legislation, chiefly factory legislation, is promoted by those 
socially minded individuals or groups, including many legis 
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lators, who are interested in the welfare of all laborers whether 
organized or not The National Child Labor Committee the 
Life Extension Institute, the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, the National Safety Council, the American Associa 
tion for Social Secunty, and other similar organizations conduct 
investigations and often draft labor bills A case m pomt is the 
Wisconsm workmgmens compensation law, which is almost 
identical with the model prepared by the American Association 
for Labor Legislation Some of the legislation origmated by these 
welfare groups has been opposed by organized labor In 1932 
the Amencan Federation of Labor opposed the federal unem 
ployment insurance plans Again, in 1938, they disapproved 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act Their argument is that if 
the government assumes control of such matters labor umonism 
•will be weakened Particularly, government regulation of wages 
and hours would, they feel, seriously dimmish the power of 
umons when bargaimng with employers The CIO on the 
other hand, has welcomed legislation of this nature as an aid 
to the labor movement 

Credit for much labor legislation should be given to the labor 
umons, particularly the great bodv of state enactments that deal 
with the rights of organized labor making and enfoicmg con 
tracts, collective bargammg, arbitration, use of the mjunction 
the boycott, the umon label, and smular union issues Because 
of the fact that our leadmg labor umons have not favored the 
formation of a political party to influence legislation, the efforts 
of the umons m secunng labor laws often are not recognized 
Theur work is done quietly, -without desire for publicity, but 
the results stand as testimony to the diligence and patience of 
labor leaders, supported by faithful unions 

The Right of Laborers to Orgaxuze Durmg the early 
decades of our national life the courts commonly ruled that labor 
umons were illegal basing their decisions on the common law 
doctrine of crimmal conspiracy After 1825 Amencan courts 
began to react to the influence of labor legislation m England 
especially the Act of 1825, which repealed earher En glish laws 
forbidding umomsm in England No specific legislation on this 
pomt has ever been passed m this country, but a decision ren 
dered by one of our courts m 1842 declared labor unions legal 
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unless It can be proved that the aims of the organization are 
illegal or the methods employed illegal The position of labor 
unions was further strengthened by another court decision m 
1902 which states that what one man may legally do, a com 
bination may also do It is because so many of the legal issues 
dealmg^ with trade umomsm are settled by court decisions instead 
of by specific labor laws that the unions have come to say that 
labor laws are made by the courts And because labor has been 
ruled against repeatedly in court procedure there has developed 
among labor groups a deep resentment against the courts 

Only m the last few years has the trend been reversed Legisla 
tion and court decisions mdicate that the government and the 
public are now taking a more liberal a more sympathetic atti 
tude toward the needs of wage earners The National Industrial 
Recovery Act (1933) although declared unconstitutional paved 
the way for the National Labor Relations Act (1935), which gave 
positive legislative recogmtion of the nght of laborers to organize 
And in 1937 when the Umted States Supreme Court approved 
the NLRA it gave positive judicial recognition to the rights of 
laborers to organize 

The Right of Labor Unions to Contract The first legal 
recogmtion m this country of the rights of labor unions to use 
collective baigaming was given by the Supreme Court of Massa 
chusetts m 1842 In spite of this decision, however the courts 
generally contmued to rule against the unions for many decades 
on the basis of crimmal conspiracy Later, employers introduced 
the use of the mjunction, and after 1890, labor unions were some 
times held illegal as trusts under the Sherman Antitrust Act 
By hammering away at the opposition through many decades, 
labor unions have secured three legislative enactments to sustam 
their right to contract These are (1) the Clayton Act of 1914, 
which defends them against antitrust prosecution (2) the Norris 
La Guardia Anti Injimction Act of 1932, which restncts the use 
of the injimction by the employer m his effort to enforce antiunion 
contracts and (3) the National Labor Relations Act of 1935 
which specifically guarantees to labor umons the right to bargam 
collectively 

The contract between the employer and the imion is known as 
the ‘ trade agreement which came into use with the grow th 
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of the Amencan Federation of Labor following its origin in 1886 
Until the emergence of the CIO in 1935 the trade agreement 
was used mamly in those industries where craft unionism pre- 
vailed In the mass production industries such as automobile 
iron and steel petroleum the trade agreement existed only 
between the employer and a minority of the craft workers which 
are relatively small groups and often antagonistic to each other 
because of jurisdictional disputes Until the CIO and the AF of L 
became active m the organization of the unskilled workers in 
1935 these wage earners of the lower strata did not benefit 
appreciably from the use of the trade agreement It is well that 
both factions of labor organization are now promoting unionism 
among the millions of unskilled laborers for only through their 
own unions (rather than company unions) can all laborers secure 
the advantages of the trade agreement 

The antiunion contract better known as the yellow dog” 
contract specifies that the employee shall not belong to a union 
dunng his term of employment One who signs such a contract 
IS said to have a yellow streak and to be a cowardly dog 
hence the term so commonly used Any use of the antiunion 
contract today is in defiance of the Anti Injunction Act of 1932 
and the NLRA of 1935 

The right to contract includes the right to compel payment for 
services rendered There is no federal legislation covering this 
matter and many of the states have very loose legislation con 
ceming it and equally loose enforcement of their laws Payment 
should always be m the accepted medium of exchange (legal 
tender) but m many industrial communities serious violations 
are perpetrated by avaricious employers Company stores are 
usually mamtained in mining and lumbering industries and 
often also, company houses The practice that prevails is that 
of deducting rent and accounts charged at the company store 
from the employee's wage Often rents and other prices are 
excessive but the employee has no alternative but to give up 
his job In case of strike or threatened stnke the worker could 
be evicted from his house There is gre jt need for legislation and 
strict law enforcement to cover these infringements of contr?ictual 
rights 
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THE RIGHT OF LABOR UNIONS TO ENFORCE 
CONTRACTS 

The Strike No coxirt has denied the legahty of the strike m 
private industry since the court decision m 1842 previously 
referred to However the purpose of the strike must be that of 
improving the economic status of the worker such as increase 
m wages adjustment of hours or bettering of working conditions 
If It can be shown that the purpose is that of doing malicious 
mjury to the employer the courts have commonly acted to stop 
the strike In utilities and government occupations which are 
affected with public interest the right to strike is usually 
demed on the basis of public welfare Famous m this connection 
is the message sent by Governor Coolidge (later the President) 
to Samuel Gompers when the Boston police were threatenmg 
to strike “There is no right to strike against the public safety 
by anybody at any time, anywhere The general or sympa 
thetic strike is not common in this country because the immediate 
and unfavorable reaction of the public usually defeats the pur 
pose of the strike In cases where this type of stake has been 
used it has been instigated by local unions contrary to the wishes 
of their national federation officers The national federation 
ran advise in such cases, but it has no powers of coercion 

The sit down stake prevalent in 1937 was thought by many to 
be a new techmque but it had previously been used by the IWW 
in the Umted States and also by strikers in France The legal 
status of the sit-down strike was in question until m 1939, m the 
Fansteel case when the Supreme Court ruled m favor of the 
employer It was held that an employee who engages in the 
sit down strike forfeits his aghts as an employee amd that the 
employer can legally refuse to retain him upon the pay roU 
Picketing In 1921 the Supreme Court of the Umted States 
declared that an Arizona law legalizing mass picketing was 
unconstitutional Accordingly the state courts have likewise 
outlawed mass picketmg In this decision and others the Supreme 
Court sought to abolish the word picketmg from labor law 
and to substitute the term ‘peaceful persuasion ’ since there is 
alleged to be a contradiction of terms in the expression ‘ peaceful 
picketing ’ There is no final or comprehensive definition of 
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peaceful persuasion but the courts have allow ed certain methods 
which are now in common use A few strikers may walk back and 
forth outside the picketed establishment and by giving out hand 
bills or bearing placards seek to inform the public of the nature 
of their grievances A.t the workers entrance to the plant only 
one picket ma> be stationed and his persuasive remarks must 
not be threatening nor may violence of any kind be resorted to 
The Boycott Only the primary boycott is generally con 
sidertd legal — the refusal of employees to buy the products of 
their employer The secondary boycott that is the attempt on 
the part of employees and labor unions to persuade the public not 
to buy the employer s goods, was held illegal bv the Supreme 
Court in 1911 on the basis of conspiracy in restraint of trade 
This case involved interstate commerce However the courts 
of several states have declared boycotts of all kmds legal if 
conducted peaceably 

The Union Label In place of the direct boycott many labor 
unions use the indirect boycott the union label the legality of 
which has nevei been seriously questioned Many states have 
passed laws protecting the use of the union label 
The Injunction against the Employer The umon as well as 
the employer has recourse to the injunction, but in the past the 
unions rarely used this weapon as the courts so seldom ruled m 
their favor However since the first World War the courts 
especially in New York and in Wisconsin have been more liberal 
m granting injunctions to the unions and since 1929 union 
mjunctions have amounted to one fourth as many as employer 
injunctions One of these injunctions upheld by the Supreme 
Court compelled the employer to bargain with the trade union 
rather than with the company union This change m the attitude 
of the courts is most heartening to the unions 

THE RIGHT OF THE EMPLOYER TO COMBAT 
LABOR ACTIVITIES 

The Injunction Toward the end of the nineteenth century 
employers brought into use the labor injunction and after the 
enactment of the Sherman Antitrust Act, 1890, the use of the 
injunction by the employer became more common This act 
provides that any combination which interferes with interstate 
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commerce is a conspiracy m restraint of trade The labor muons 
interpreted this statement to refer to industrial trusts, but to 
their dismay the Act was used agamst the unions themselves 
This unfair procedure contmued for twenty four years until the 
Clayton Act was passed in 1914 This Act declares that the 
labor of human beings is not a commodity and therefore an 
organization of workers is not to be considered as prohibited by 
the Sherman Antitrust Act as a conspiracy It restricted the use 
of the injunction by the employer to cases of injury for which the 
employer had no remedy at law Furthermore no injunction 
could prohibit workers from peaceably persuading others not 
to work or keep them from meetmg together or from distributing 
strike benefits 

Despite Mr Gompers statement that the Qayton Act was a 
Magna Carta for labor workers soon found that they had gamed 
no real victory Employers used the mjunction more and more 
The employers also organized strongly as industry grew m size 
and became more concentrated The judges continued to 
exercise almost linutless power over muon activities After 
another long, bitter struggle for legislative relief, the Noms 
La Guardia Anti Injunction Act was passed m 1932 This Act 
governs federal courts only It does not prohibit the granting 
of an injunction but it does limit the issuing of the mjunction to 
cases of fraud or violence On labor s part, the most important 
clause m the Act is the one stipulating that no restrammg order 
may be issued by a federal judge imtil both parties have had a 
chance to be heard Since 1932 nineteen similar acts have been 
passed by states, but these as well as the feder 2 d Act have been 
almost completely ignored by the judges, both federal and state 
Now, however that the Supreme Court has held the Norris 
La Guardia Act constitutional (1938), organized labor will be 
encouraged to continue its fight agamst the courts — to secure 
amti mjunction legislation m all the other states 

The Yellow-Dog (Anti-umon) Contract Employers often 
require that a new employee sign a contract statmg that he is 
not at the time a member of a labor muon and that dunng his 
term of employment he wiU not jom a muon Labor groups 
have fought the use of this so called yellow dog contract and 
have succeeded m securing the passage of laws m several states 
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forbidding its use Such state laws have been of little effect 
howe\er due to decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States (one as early as 1917) holding that employers may use 
the injunction to prevent attempts by labor unions to organize 
these \vorkers The Norris La Guardia Act m 1932 forbade 
federal courts to grant injunctions in defense of such contracts 
and the National Labor Relations Act of 1935 should oudaw 
them as it prohibits the coercion of employees in their self 
organization activities 

Use of Strikebreakers At common law the employment of 
strikebreakers is legal and attempts of several states to legislate 
against the practice have proved futile The Byrnes Antistrike 
breaking Act of 1936 was ruled against by a federal judge and 
]ury in Connecticut in 1937 but no Supreme Court ruling has 
yet been handed down The National Labor Relations Board 
has mcluded the use of strikebreakers in its list of unfair practices 
but apparently labor will have to work for a better federal law 
if It would completely outlaw this formidable weapon of the 
employer 

Other methods such as the blacklist espionage and so on, 
have been legislated against m some commonwealths but with 
out effect 

Legislation Designed to Effect Peaceable Settlements The 

Act of 1888 was an attempt to settle railroad labor disputes 
peaceably by referrmg them to a board composed of the Com 
missioner of Labor and two others but it was never put into 
operation The Erdman Act of 1898 was slow m gettmg into 
operation but it did accomplish considerable good The chief 
objection to this Act was that the Board set up to handle disputes 
was not permitted to offer its services — it must wait to be called 
upon The next attempt, the Newlands Act of 1 913 broke down 
completely m the face of a nationwide strike which the unions 
ordered to enforce their demand for an eight hour day This 
threat was met by special act of Congress granting the railroad 
workers the shorter day With the outbreak of the war the 
railroads were taken over by the government In 1920 to 
provide for settlement of labor disputes when the railroads 
should be returned to private operation the Esch Cummins 
Transportation Act of 1920 was passed Both employers and 
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employees became disgusted with the operation of this Act 
Investigation was compulsory by the Board which the Act 
established — the Railroad Labor Board But arbitration was 
not compulsory and the decisions of the Board were not legally 
bindmg on either party Demands for improvement brought 
forth the Watson Parker Act of 1926 This Act abolished the 
Railroad Labor Board and provided in its stead that by mutual 
consent of both parties a local adjustment board should be 
created to settle the difficulty If this board failed the dispute 
might be earned to a Board of Meaiation appointed by the 
President Dissatisfaction with these provisions led to the 
amendatory Act of 1934 Once more a permanent administra 
tive agency was created the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board which consists of thirty six members half chosen by the 
iimnns and half by the railroads Gases may be referred from 
this Board to the National Mediation Board provided for m the 
original Act One clause provides that employers are restrained 
from anti umon activity and that collective bargainmg agree 
ments are to be encouraged If necessary to resort to the courts 
the federal courts are available for such cases The amendatory 
Act of 1934 has placed railroad employees m a much stronger 
position The amendmg Act of 1936 extended the provisions 
of the Act of 1934 to air transportation 

The Division of Conciliation of the United States Department 
of Labor is a bureau mamtamed for the purpose of givmg aid m 
effecting peaceable settlement of disputes m industries other than 
railroads It was established m 1913 Its representatives some 
timfts offer their services and tihey always respond to calls from 
either employer or labor groups Out of sixteen thousand cases 
handled from 1914 to 1937, they were able to adjust three fourths 
peaceably 

The National Industnal Recovery Act was enacted in 1933 
Section 7(a) of this Act guaranteed employees the right to 
organize and to bargain collectively through representatives 
of then- own choosmg it guaranteed freedom from interference 
from employers in the designation of such representatives also 
It forbade employers using the anti union (yellow dog) contract 
On the whole labor did not benefit gready firom this l(^slation 
partly because many of the most powerful industries ignored the 
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^ct as unconstitutional Although the NIRA was declared un- 
constitutional some of Its provisions were incorporated m the 
1935 labor relations legislation 

The National Labor Relations Act passed in 1935 is com- 
monly referred to as the Wagner Act m recognition of the efforts 
of Senator Robert Wagner chief sponsor of the Act This Act 
restates section 7(a) of the NIRA and establishes the National 
Labor Relations Board to conduct the elections among employees 
in order to determme which representatives should have the 
right to bargain collectively with employers on the terms of 
employment also to prevent the unfair labor practices enumer- 
ated in the Act These unfair practices are (1) mterference with 
self orgamzation (2) dommation of an employee organization 

(3) discrimination against employees for umon membership 

(4) discrimination against employees for complamt to the Board 
and (5) refusal on the part of an employer to bargam collectively 
The Board has established regional offices throughout the country 
in charge of local representatives Complaints are made to this 
local representative who conducts an investigation and reports 
his findings to the Board Hearings are then held before an 
examiner appointed by the Board After considering the report 
of the examiner the Board issues whatever orders it deems wise 
If an employer fails to comply with orders the Board is author- 
ized to secure a court order compellmg compliance The NLRA 
was held to be constitutional 

State Legislation Prior to the New Deal Some twenty five 
states have at one time or another passed laws aimed at arbitra 
tion of labor disputes, chiefly relatmg to the utilities railroads 
m particular In Colorado and some other states, mmes were 
included Only six of these states can lay claim to success m this 
field — Massachusetts, New York Pennsylvania Wisconsin, 
Kansas and Colorado The difficulty seems to he m faulty 
admmistration rather than in the laws themselves In Colorado 
a noteworthy reoird has been made, in that from 1916 to 1937 
out of two thousand disputes that were handled by the arbitration 
commission, only about three hundred developed mto outright 
stakes 

The National Labor Relations Act was followed by a number 
of state labor relations acts often referred to as “Little Wa^er 
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Acts By 1937 five states — Massachusetts New \ork Penn 
sylvania, Utah and Wisconsin — had passed such laws Already 
that of Wisconsin has been declared constitutional 

LEGISLATION COVERING THE WORKERS 
RISKS IN INDUSTRY 

Accidents Although statistics on the number of industrial 
accidents are inadequate, the data available show the gravity of 
the problem Estimates place the annual number of fatal acci 
dents in industry at from 25 000 to 35 000 With all industrial 
accidents included, the total rises to more than two and a half 
million each year One writer ^ draws a vivid comparison by 
saymg that the casualties m American industry durmg the first 
World War exceeded the number killed and injured in the Amen 
ran Expeditionary Force We have made notable progress m 
the reduction of accidents m certam industnes during the past 
decade, but we still lag far behind Great Britam and other 
European countnes in this matter The financial loss, likewise, 
IS staggering The Travelers Insurance Company ® has estimated 
that for the entire country m 1930 losses to workers and their 
families to the state, and to industry totaled almost five billion 
dollars 

Accidents and fatalities are the most serious m mming, fishing, 
the chemical industnes, building and construction railroading, 
iron and steel For example figures compiled by the Bureau of 
Labor show that almost five per 1000 mmers are killed each year 
In the United States machmery is operated at greater speed than 
in any other country too, we introduce new types of machines 
more rapidly than does any other cotmtry Yet we have been the 
slowest of the large industrial nations to give adequate protection 
to workers 

Workmen’s compensation law« were passed in European coun 
tnes as early as 1884 and 1887 In our coimtry in those years 
the injured worker had to be content with whatever private 
settlement he could make directly with the employer or he might, 

IE H Downey Workmen s Compensation The Macmillan Company New York 
1924 p 1 

Bulletin 536 Umted States Bureau of Labor Statistics Washington D G 
1931 pp 171-179 
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of course seek remedy through the courts if he could aflford to 
start a suit The earlier court decisions Were based on the old 
common law with its three doctrines covering employer worker 
relationship (1) Assumption of risk which holds that the worker 
accepts risk when he accepts employment (2) the jellovu servant 
rule which makes the worker responsible for knowing whether 
he might be harmed through the carelessness of another worker 
(3) the contnbutory negligence principle which compelled the 
worker to show proof that his own negligence had not been a 
contributing factor in the accident Thus it will be seen that 
under these common law doctrines, which were usually inter 
preted by the courts in such way as to favor the employer the 
burden of these production costs were thrown largely if not 
entirely upon the worker the one least able to bear this loss 
Gradually sympathy for injured workers was aroused suffi 
ciently to bring about legislation supposedly in their favor — 
the employers liability laws that were passed in most states at 
the close of the nineteenth century Again however court 
decision favored the employer generally and the status of the 
worker was not greatly improved Finally our lawmakers 
adopted the type of legislation used m European countries — 
the workmens compensation laws The first enactments by 
states were declared unconstitutional But m 1908 Congress 
passed a law covering federal employees, and this was upheld 
by the Supreme Court With this impetus the movement in 
favor of compensation legislation spread throughout the country 
with surprising rapidity so that by 1920 most states had enacted 
such measures and today only one state Mississippi is without 
a workmen s compensation law This legislation is based on the 
assumption that no one intentionally causes accidents that all 
serious injuries are compensable and that the responsibility 
shall be charged to the employer It is expected, of course 
and rightfully so that the employer will pass on this cost to the 
consumer But m practice the cost is sometimes charged to the 
employee through wage adjustments Under most state laws 
insurance companies handle these risks and usually it is not 
necessary for employees to resort to legal procedure The 
majority of states allow the injured worker 60 per cent of weekly 
wages for a period to be determined by the disability 
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One of the wholesome effects growing out of these laws is the 
increasing mterest shown bv employers and their insurance 
companies m the prevention of accidents The safety first 
campaigns are an mdication that employers now realize their 
responsibility m this great industrial problem Much remains to 
be done to perfect these compensation laws and to brin^ abotit 
greater uniformity among the states but at least they give evi 
dence of a change m social responsibility Slowly we have adopted 
the philosophy that society (the consumer) should bear the cost 
of accidents and disease attendant upon the production of the 
goods it demands The AF of L now approves of these compensa 
tion laws though m the earlier stages of the movement they were 
opposed to them on the ground of excessive mterference from 
the government 

Occupational Disease It is not always easy to determme 
whether a disease contracted by a worker is attnbutable to the 
particular occupation in which he is engaged But through inves 
tigations conducted by the United States Bureau of Labor, it is 
definitely known that in several hundred occupations workers 
face the risk of contractmg disezises peculiar to those trades 
C R Daugherty’s ^ grouping of occupations where diseases are 
hazardous is approximately as follows 

1 The dusty trades Iron and steel plants foundnes for the 
grmding and polishing of metals, coal names quarries glass 
plants cotton tobacco and flour mills mercury and lead indus 
tries Inhalation of dust irritates or scars the tissues of the lungs, 
and leads to pneumonia tuberculosis anthracosis (from coal 
dust) or silicosis (from silica dust prevalent m anthracite mmes) 
Dusts from mercury lead, or tobacco are chemically absorbed 
and often result m deadly types of poisoning 

2 The poisonous trades other than dusty Metal and chemical 
industries where substances like lead zmc mercury arsenic and 
benzol are absorbed by inhalation or through the skm Plum 
bism from lead poisonmg, hatter s shakes from exposure to 
mercury used in processing felt hats necrosis (eating away of 
bones liver, or other organs) firom phosphorus are some of 
the most fatal diseases White phosphorus, formerly used in the 

1 G R Daugherty Labor Problems in American Industry Houghton Mifilin Co 
Boston 1936 pp 109-110 
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manufacture of matches has been banned through the federal 
power to regulate imports and exports Lead for pamts and other 
deadly substances should also be controlled 

o Occupations producing geim diseases Infection by bacteria as 
from anthrax from animal products used in tanneries or from 
the hookworm parasite common in coal mines 

4 Occupations producing skin infections Dermatitis from contact 
with irritating acids or oils infection, usually fatal, from radio 
active substances such as are used m painting luminous watch 
dials 

Other occupational groups include those involving extremes in 
temperature such as lacquer and glass factories those involving 
work in compressed or rarefied atmospheres, or artificial humid 
ity, such as lacquer or glass factories tunnel work or diving 
weaving of textiles Many other industries which produce 
disease might be added to this list 

Health One of the next goals for which laborers should 
strive IS legislation preferably federal to provide for sickness 
compensation for workers Within the past fifty years, nearly 
all European countries have adopted state compulsory health 
insurance Most of these systems provide benefits for all workers 
except those m agriculture and those who receive sufficient 
income to cover health needs The matter has been agitated 
mildly, m the United States for the last two decades and health 
insurance bills have been mtroduced in a few of our state legis 
iatures But no laws have yet eventuated, chiefly because of 
organized opposition headed by the American Medical Associa 
tion It will be noted that while the Social Security Act makes 
no direct provision for sickness compensation it does give grants 
in aid to the states for the care of the blind, of crippled children, 
and to dependent mothers and children 

Unemployment and Keturement Prior to 1935 a few states 
had laws providing for pensions for aged persons, but such 
benefits were available to all mdigents and were m no way related 
to industrial employment Also many of the labor unions had 
adopted systems of unemployment relief payments and retire 
ment annuities Properly we must include here the pensions or 
retirement annuities, granted to federal employees, soldiers, 
and sailors also the aid contnbuted m some states to retirement 
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annuities of teachers the police force and other public em 
ployees 

The first federal legislation for any group of industnal workers 
was the law providing for retirement annuities for railroad 
workers enacted m 1934, but held unconstitutional in 1935 
Two substitute acts followed but as their constitutionality was 
doubtful a third one the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 was 
passed and wuth it an act to finance the plan the Carriers 
Taxmg Act of 1937 These were held constitutional 

In 1935 Congress passed the Social Security Act hailed by 
many as the outstanding legislation of the New Deal Certain 
provisions of this Act apply to unemployment and retirement 
annuities, but the discussion of these provisions is deferred to 
Chapter 20, in which social security legislation is analyzed 
more fullv 

Legislation Affecting Women in Industry It is commonly 
conceded that in order to safeguard the future of our population, 
the health of women should be protected Accordingly, the right 
of the states to legislate for the benefit of women workers is not 
questioned The majority of our states have some enactments 
pertainmg to women workers in mdustry, but two of the largest 
groups have not been included — those in agricultural and 
domestic service 

These laws deal with working conditions, hours of work and 
latterly wages In 1917 the Supreme Court of the United States 
ruled favorably on state lawrs to regulate hours of women in 
mdustry and by 1937 twenty states had enacted such laws The 
specified number of hours vanes in the different states with 
eight or ten the most frequent minimum In many states women 
are barred from occupations that are hazardous physically or 
that might be injunous morally such as hauling of freight and 
baggage, working in mmes, quarries smelters, bowlmg alleys, 
shoe shining parlors Women are also barred from those trades 
m which occupational diseases imght be generated Some states 
forbid the employment of women for a certain period before and 
after childbirth Too attempts are made in many states, particu 
larly the northeastern and the southern, to control women’s work 
m the sweatshop trades 

Specifications relating to working conditions cover sanitation 
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of rest room'’ proper lighting for work ventilation seats rest 
penods and similar matters Minimum wage laws are now 
legal under a decision of the Umted States Supreme Court in 
1937 Twenty two states now have such laws And of course 
the specifications of the Fair Labor Standards Act (1938) apply 
to production that enters interstate trade 

Many women and women s organizations are opposed to any 
legal controls over women in industry They claim that it bars 
women from competing with men on equal groimds This oppo 
sition has brought no results, however in stemming the tide of 
such legislation or in effectmg any repeals Failing m these 
efforts the various women s groups are now lobbying for modi 
fication of these laws at least m the matter of hours They ask 
that women m the highest clerical positions and those servmg 
in admimstrative capacities be released from minimum hour 
stipulations with the accompanying overtime increment in pay 
They fear that management will replace them with men if these 
amendments aie not granted 

In Chapter 17 it was pointed out that m general women have 
been indifferent to union organization This trend may be 
changing however, as indicated by the recent successes in 
unionizing women workers in the industrial regions of the South 

Legislation Affecting Underage Workers Legislation by 
states to control child labor began early in our national history, 
with a law passed in Connecticut in 1813 regulating the educa 
tion of employed children But the movement on the whole did 
not progress rapidly durmg the nineteenth century as evidenced 
by the fact that in 1899 only 28 states had passed child labor 
laws of any kmd In 1904 the National Child Labor Comnussion 
was organized and its leadership soon had the support of scores 
of other socially minded organizations such as women’s clubs 
The Amencan Federation of Labor also cooperated Today 
every state has some legislation affecting child labor, though 
some of the laws are very meager and very loosely enforced 
The standards set up by the National Child Labor Commission 
have had a good influence on legislation they are mmimum 
age of fourteen years for employment in manufacturmg, sixteen 
years in minmg maximum of eight hours a day no night work 
and documentary evidence of age 
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Great impetus to the curtaulment of child labor came from the 
Smith Hughes Act, 1919 which gave the states financial aid for 
contmuation schools and other kinds of vocational education 
This support required compulsory school attendance which 
automatically cut down child labor in mdustry It can readily 
be understood that school attendance laws must exist and be 
thoroughly admmistered if child labor laws are to be enforced 
The two federal laws to control child labor 1916 and 1919 
were declared imconstitutional In order to legalize federal child 
labor legislation, Congress m 1 924 passed a bill for amendment 
to the Constitution, giving Congress the right to regulate the 
labor of minors up to nineteen years But up to the present 
only twenty eight states have ratified this proposed amendment 
There remains some hope for ratification by three fourths of 
the states as the Supreme Court ruled in 1939 that the amend 
ment was still pending and that it would be legal for a state 
that had originally voted against the amendment to reverse its 
position However current news suggests the likelihood that 
a substitute amendment may be offered by Congress with the 
age limi tation lowered to sixteen years and possibly with the 
provision that the ratification period may not extend beyond 
five years With this significant change m the age limit and 
with the more liberal attitude of the Supreme Court m recent 
years it is hoped that the United States may be able in anotlier 
decade to claim jurisdiction over youth m mdustry 

Under the NIRA all mdustrial codes were to carry a state- 
ment that the use of child labor constituted unfair competition 
Although this Act was overruled by the Supreme Court its 
influence has earned over into other child labor legislation The 
Walsh Healy Public Contracts Act of 1937 speafies, with refer 
ence to child labor that on goods produced for the Federal 
government amountmg to $10,000 or more no boys under 
sixteen nor girls imder eighteen may be employed The Jones 
Sugar Act of 1937 denies government subsidy to any beet 
grower who has used the labor of children under fourteen, 
except where the children s parents own 40 per cent of the crop 
The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 contains a clause affecting 
rhilH labor stipulatmg that children may not be employed m 
the production of goods that are mvojved m interstate commerce 
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Control under this Act resides in the Children s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor, which has the power to extend the sixteen 
year regulation up to eighteen years if the mdustry is hazardous 
Thus the Federal government m an indirect way has secured 
control over child labor in a large proportion of industries 
though denied the power which the amendment would have 
granted 

Legislation Affecting Wages and Honrs Until a few years 
ago wages and hours legislation has applied only to women and 
children as set forth in the preceding section of this chapter 
State laws purporting to regulate wages and hours of all industnal 
workers have either been declared unconstitutional or are of 
doubtful status In 1937, however the Supreme Court approved 
an interstate minimum wage agreement undertaken by several 
states In that year also the Federal government through the 
Walsh Healy Public Contracts Act required that all mdustnes 
securing government contracts of |10 000 or more must establish 
a 40 hour week or 8 hour day and must pay the prevailmg wage 
rate The Guffey Coal BiU reenacted in 1937 provided for regula 
tion of wages and hours for workers in the coal industry 

In 1938 Congress passed the Fair Labor Standards Act (also 
known as the Federal Wage and Hour Law) to apply to industries 
engaged m interstate commerce This law established maxim um 
hours as follows 44 hours per week dunng the first year ending 
November 1939 42 hours per week during the second year, 
40 hours per week thereafter The mmimum wage standards are 
25 cents per hour during the first year 30 cents per hour during 
the next six years 40 cents per hour thereafter The agency 
r^ponsible for the admimstration and enforcement of this Act 
IS the new Wage and Hour Division of the Department of Labor 
The Secretary of Labor appoints the admimstrator of this Act 
to whom power is given to fix wages, to grant wage differentials 
and to enjoin violators of the Act 

It IS not easy at this time to evaluate federal regulation of hours 
and wages because this Act has been m force only a short time 
and because the Act covers only a minor portion of our labonng 
population The AF of L estimate is 1 1 000 000 workers ^ It 

> Report of tite ^cecubve Counal of the American Fedeiatnm of Labor 1939 
p 148 
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IS encoiiraging that so few employers have shown antagonism 
to the Act but on the cfther hand there appears to be a defimte 
tendency for employers to install machinery to replace workers 
wherever possible The AF of L feels that the staff of inspectors 
IS inadequate and not well seasoned in trade union experience 
The Federation therefore urges that all unions create wage and 
hour committees to carry on educational and informational 
work among imion members and among the unorganized wage 
earners 


WORLD WAR II MEASURES AFFECTING LABOR 

The National War Labor Board Representatives of labor 
and mdustry, in conference late in 1941 agreed for the duration 
to eliminate strikes and lockouts all disputes to be settled by 
peaceful means The National War Labor Board was established 
January, 1942 to adjust such disputes This Board consists of 
12 commissioners appomted by the President, employers 
employees and the public bemg equally represented Procedure 
IS as follows (1) Parties to die dispute must first negotiate 

(2) If the dispute is not settled through negotiation it is referred 
to the commissioners of conciliation of the Department of Labor 

(3) If not settled thus, the Secretary of Labor shall certify the 
dispute to the National War Labor Board This Board replaced 
the National Defense Mediation Board established m 1941 

The War Manpower Comnussion, established April 18 
1942 mcludes representatives from the Departments of War and 
Navy, die War Production Board the Selective Service System, 
and the Civil Service Commission Mr Paul V McNutt is 
chairman zissisted by local labor management chairmen m the 
major war production areas The WMC is responsible for the 
most effective utilization of the labor forces of the country to 
the end that there shall be sufficient man power for agriculture 
and mdustry as well as for the government s requirements m 
winmng the war 

The capabilities of every man between 18 amd 65 are measured 
against his present job If he can do another job of greater 
importance he is to be shifted to it The Commission first relies 
upon cooperation Employer and employee must stand ready 
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to makp necessary transfers If cooperation fails the Commission 
may use coercive means 

The Commission secures lists of essential occupations from 
the United States Employment Service The War Production 
Board furnishes information as to the needs of all war plants 
Placement is effected through the USES Through the Selective 
Service System men may be deferred from military duty to 
remain m industry or agriculture Housmg is provided for 
agricultural workers Transportation to essential jobs is arranged 
through the Office of Defense Transportation 

A National Service Act Proposed Because voluntary 
methods for directing workers to the war industries have not 
filled the need, a strong feelmg has developed m favor of labor 
conscription, both man power and woman power Chairman 
McNutt * and many industnal and political leaders have advo 
cated a law to effect total mobilization of labor In a message 
to Congress, January, 1944 the President proposed a National 
Service Act offering two reasons therefor 1 to prevent stakes 
2, to attam nothing less than total mobilization of man power 
and capital These proposals have met with strong opposition 
From industrial executives many federal war executives and 
Congressmen come the contentions that such an act could not be 
admmistered effectively that the armed forces are near the maxi 
mum hence there need be no further serious draft of workers 
that war production will dechne after the middle of 1944 that 
the slack in labor caused by featherbed and similar unjusti 
fiable practices continues that the proposed act would not 
stop strikes nor wage mcreases that we have not yet earned out 
Mr Baruchs recommendation that a check on all available 
man power be made before an act is mitiated 

Organized labor naturally opposes such legislation They 
interpret it as another attempt at stake breaking and they 
object further that no reference is made to wages 

The Little Steel Formula In April 1 942 the National War 
Labor Board was successful in settling a serious wage dispute 
between the Steelworkers of America (CIO) and Little Steel 
(Bethlehem, Republic, Inland and Youngstown Sheet and 

* Paul G McNutt Our No 1 Problem Manpower Soluticm ' A National 
Service Act Satu day Evemng Post November 21 1942 
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Tube) By the terms of settlement the Steelworkers agreed to 
accept whatever wage increase would be sufficient to bnng wages 
into line with the cost of living in April 1942 From January 1 
1941 taken as a base through April, 1942 livmg costs had 
risen 15 per cent The NWLB therefore decreed that a 15 per 
cent increase m wages during that period was justified This 
method of determming wage increases has since been referred 
to as the Little Steel Formula By this formula the Steel 
workers had to be content with less than half the advance they 
had asked one dollar a day But they accepted the decision of 
the NWLB m the faith that living costs would be held to the 
April 1942, level for on April 27, 1942 the President had 
announced his program of inflation control saying that liv ing 
costs would be held to the level of April, 1942 

The Little Steel Formula is not without flexibility Provision 
IS made for wage adjustments above 15 per cent if necessary 
(a) to equalize wage inequalities in different regions (b) to 
elimmate substandards of living among any group of workers 
(c) to facilitate flow of man power to any particular war produc 
tion area 

An analysis of trends smce April 1942, shows that the Little 
Steel Formula has slowed up the rise m wages, but has put no 
ceiling on them Likewise, while living costs have been held in 
check they have nsen in particular lines and in different com 
mumties The CIO has not been satisfied with results imder the 
Little Steel Formula They contend that the statistics used m 
computing the present living cost standards are out of date 
that the rise in costs of livmg has actually been greater than that 
shown by current statistical method They are now developing 
what they believe to be an up to date, more equitable basis for 
computing standards of living 

The 48-Hoiir Wedc By Presidential order of February 9 
1943, the War Manpower Commission was empowered to 
institute a 48 hour week as a mmimum work week wherever 
they deemed it necessary to secure the fullest utilization of 
Amencan man power Time and a half was authorized for over 
tim e This power was granted only for the duration and it is 
not expected that the longer week will be maintained beyond 
the war period 
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Employment of Underage Workers Reports of the Bureau 
of Lalxjr for Apni 1943 state that twice as many boys and girls 
were employed then as m January, 1941 October, 1943 tabu 
lations showed two million 16 and 17 year old boys and girls 
employed in full or part time work Including summer jobs 
approximately 5 million boys and girls 14 through 17 years of 
age were emoloyed m the summer of 1943 This has been made 
possible through the relaxation of the child labor laws of the 
various states Nearly three fourths of the states modified school 
programs to enable children to work Seldom is the child tested 
as to mentzJ or physical fitness for the job, and most jobs are 
dead end Greed for additional family mcome too often prompts 
parents to give consent Gan any monetary consideration in the 
present compensate for illiteracy and poor health m the future^ 

Effect of the War on Labor Standards Surveys of labor 
conditions show an alarmingly high accident rate increases m 
absenteeism iHness occupational disease, and labor turnover 
Such statistics spell waste of man power Tests prove that rate 
of production tends after a period to decrease Absenteeism, 
commonly considered wilful is proved to be due, almost without 
exception, to illness accident, transportation difficulty bad 
nutation and lack of child cture facilities Labor and other 
social welfare organizations are alive to these deplorable condi 
tions and are already pleadmg for a return to peacetime standards 
after the war 

Fear is expressed in labor conferences that war measures may 
cause a serious setback to the legal rights of the union The 
Little Steel Formula ’ such proposed legislation as the National 
Service Act the incorporation of umons the licensing of labor 
union organizers and other regulations interfering with the 
internal affairs of labor imions — all may well be viewed as a 
concerted attack by Jhe opponents of uniomsm 
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assumption of risk doctrme 
peaceful picketmg 
labor mjuncuon 
yellow-dog contract 


contributory negligence 
secondary boycott 
fisllow servant rule 
si1>down strdie 


muon label 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 If you were the manager of a shoe factory to what extent if any would 
your labor contracts be affected by the Fair Labor Standards Act^ 

2 Cite Supreme Court decisions on labor legislation withm die last few years 
that indicate a more liberal attitude on the part of the Court 

3 In what way should the National Labor Relations Act dimmish the number 
and power of company unions^ Cite an illustration of the company union 
today 

4 If you were one of several influential leaders among the laborers of a large 
factory m which only a company union exists what steps would you and 
your fellow leaders take to convert the union into either an AF of L or a 
CIO union^ 

5 What relation do you see between the history of labor unionism among 
railroad employees and the number of federal laws affecting this group of 
workers^ Refer also to Chapter 17 

6 To what extent has the employer s freedom to do as he pleases with his 
own factory been limited in recent years^ 

7 Why are some women opposed to special legislation designed to protect 
women^ 

8 Why has orgamzed labor opposed some labor legislation designed to help 
labor^ 

9 What IS meant by factory inspection^ Are there factory inspectors m your 
stated What do they do and under what authority^ 

10 How has the interstate commerce clause of the Federal Constitution been 
used to regulate labor relations and labor conditions^ 

11 How does the United States compare with England in respect to labor 
legislation^ 

12 Why are strikes more frequent during recovery from a depression^ How 
might they be minimized or avoided^ 

13 What machinery for mediating labor disputes exists in the United States^ 
What other measures would help^ 


FOR FURTHER STUDY 

Commons John R and John B Andrews Pnnaples of Labor Legislation Harper 
& Brothers New York 1936 

Daugherty C R Labor Problems in American Industry Houghton Mifflin Com 
pany Boston 1936 Chaps 20 21 22 

Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences The Macmillan Company New York 1934 
Vol VIII Labor Legislation and Labor Law 

Milhs Harry A and R E Montgomery Labors Progress and Some Basic 
Labor Problems McGraw Hill Book Company Inc New York 1938 
Chaps 6 9 
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Monthly Labor Rmew United States Department of Labor Bureau of Statistics 
Washn^on D C 1935 to date SecUonson Labor Laws and Court 
Decisions 

Pfesident’s Research Committee on Social Trends Recent Socid Trends in the 
Umted States Whittlesey House McGraw HiU Book Company Inc New 
York 1933 pp 732-7 j 3 1437-1440 
Reports of the Proceedings of the AF of L Conventions 1935-1 940 


CHAPTER 19 


STANDARDS OF LIVING AND 
ECONOMIC INEQUALITY 

The success of an economic system is measured largely m terms 
of the goods and services -which it produces for the population it 
must support The American economic system makin g generous 
use of the many raw materials of mdustry -with which this nation 
IS favored, has produced goods and services m such imprece 
dented amounts that it has permitted the highest standard of 
living the world has known Despite this excellent record there 
are large segments of the population which are not enjoymg 
this standard These segments have been called the ill fed, 
lU clothed, tmd ill housed third of the nation ” Various studies 
of the incomes and standards of living of the Amencan people 
show that m normal times relatively few people in the United 
States are enjoying comfortable incomes, many are able to enjoy 
only the barest necessities of life, while many more can scarcely 
afford even the minimum essentials of health and decency 
During the war, as a result of high wages and plenty of work, 
there has been a considerable improvement m incomes and 
standards of li-ving for millions of Americans but there is still 
inequality zind even deprivation The war prosperity is decidedly 
localized with many sections of the country receiving few or 
no war orders Moreover the post war period is likely to see 
a return to earlier conditions It is the “normal situation -with 
which we are concerned here, and which constitutes a real 
challenge to the economic order 

Many of our social problems have their roots m the size of the 
national mcome and especially m its distribution With a laiger 
national mcome and a more equitable distnbution of that income, 
many of our present problems would be well on the way toward 
solution In the meantime however m order to appreciate social 
problems m their current setting we must determine how our 
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national income is divided and how this income is spent By such 
a study we will discover how various segments of the population 
get along in terms of economic goods and services We will also 
discover some sore spots which call for remedial action 

Before actual studies were made of the distribution of the 
national income it was generally believed that the average 
American family enjoyed quite a comfortable living and was 
many times better off than the average family in any Europeam 
country There are some who talk today in the same vein They 
point out ^ that while France and England have one automobile 
to every 18 persons, Italy one to every 93, and Russia one to 
every 252, the Umted States has a car for every 4 persons In 
a snrnlar way they pomt out our proportionate superiority in 
the ownership of radios, telephones bathtubs and a host of 
other goods and services which are commonplace m the Umted 
States Such statements are undoubtedly true, yet they present 
only one side of the picture — the bright side 

Wule the people of the United States have a higher average 
income than those of any European coimtiy there are wide 
deviations from this average Studies of family incomes by the 
National Resources Committee and other public and private 
agencies demonstrate conclusively that there is great mequality 
in the distribution of the national income, that the so called 
Amencan standard of hvmg is not representative of the popu 
lation as a whole Millions of American farmhes are receiving 
incomes which are no credit to the ability of the economic system 
to perfOTm its function m production and distnbution 

The importance of learning exactly who gets the national 
mcome and how it is spent is bemg appreciated more and more 
At the request of interested busmess groups the 1940 Census 
contained questions pertaining to mcome and spending When 
these replies are tabulated we will possess a more comprehensive 
picture of how Amencans live than has ever been available be 
fore The information will be of great assistance m determinmg 
what groups need aid from the greater society 

Income and Standard of Living C S Wyand writes that 
the ‘standard of living is con^iosed of the goods which have 

^ National Association of Manufacturers The Ammcm Standard afLimng BooJdet 
No 4 rev ed. New York, Jan 1940 
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become habitual items of consumption for typical members of 
an economic class or group ^ These goods do not mclude what 
an individual would like to have but only those things which 
he feels he must have to belong to his particular economic 
group This use of the term standard of hvmg implies that 
there are many different stamdards in existence in Amenca 
In addition this use of the term does not describe the way 
spending units actually spend their income The terms plane 
of hvmg or scale of living refer to the actual expenditures 
of individuals or family groups 

The term national income refers to the net volume of goods 
j^nd services produced m a given year To make this imderstand 
able, we give dollair values to these items so that we speak of 
the national income m terms of biUions of dollars In talking 
of famil y or individual incomes we mclude the net eammgs of 
the various members of the family, profits dividends mterest 
rent pensions annuities benefits gifts used for current hvmg 
expenses value received from occupancy of owned homes and 
— for tural families — the value of home grown food and other 
farm products used bv the family ^ 

The money income received by persons is spent for food 
clothing shelter, and other goods and services — the things 
which are produced by the economic system — and it is these 
goods and services which the individual consumes that represent 
his real mcome, as contrasted with his itioney income part of 
which may be saved or invested In order to determine how these 
goods and services are distributed among the American consum 
mg units we must first find out how the money mcome was 
distributed Attention will therefore be turned to a discussion of 
the distribution of the national mcome ® 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE NATIONAL INCOME 

It IS possible to show the distribution of the national mcome m 
a variety of ways We can show it for the population as a whole 

ICS Wyand The Ecmumtcs of Consumption p 469 

* National Resources Committee Consumer Incomes in the Urated States p 2 
» Unless otherwise indicated the statistics on mcomes are derived firom Consumer 
Income m the United States op at The data secured from a study of 300 000 famihes 
refer to July 1935-June 1936 mcomes 
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we can show the distribution by thirds and tenths of the popula 
tion we can show the division into wages rent, interest and 
profit we can show regional differences rural urban differences 
occupational differences and racial differences Each of these 
will be discussed m the following pages 

Incomes of All Consumers Table XXXV shows how 
the national income in 1935-1936 which amounted to almost 
sixty billions of dollars, was divided among Amencan families 
and single individuals according to income levels ^ 

It is seen from the table that 17 per cent of the consuming units 
received less than $500 income during 1935-1936 Over 59 per 
cent received $1250 or less m terms of weekly pay this amounts 
to $24 certainly not a large pay with which to support a family 
More than 89 per cent of the umts received $2500 or less and as 
Will be shown later, it would require about this amount to give 
the average Amencan family a health and decency standard of 
living 

The median income — the figure which had half the incomes 
above and half below — was $1070, or about $20 60 a week The 
mean income which is derived by dividing the aggregate income 
by the total number of consuming units was $1502 but this 
figure is too high for most families because the large incomes of 
a few families raise the average figure Even this income, how 
ever, would not provide the average family wnth more than the 
mimmum essentials for health and decency 

The Three-Thirds of the Nation The inequality in the dis 
tribution of income is seen clearly when the consuming units are 
divided into thirds The lowest 33|* per cent of the consumer 
units those with incomes under $780 in 1935-1936 received 
only 10 per cent of the aggregate income, or an average income 
of $471 per umt This is the ‘hll fed ill clothed and ill housed ’ 
third of the nation for whom President Roosevelt has expressed 
special concern The $9 a week average income cannot provide 

1 Unless otherwise indicated the statistics on incomes are derived from Consumer 
Income tn tk United States op ctt p 6 The inclusion of single mdividuals num 
bermg over 10 000 000 with the famihes numbering over 29 000 000 haS the 
effect of increasing the proportion of incomes in the lower brackets This does 
not alter the results seriously however The picture for famihes alone is given m 
Tables p 18 of that volume For brevity the term consummg units will be used 
to refer to famihes and smgle individuals Institutional groups are excluded 
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a very high plane of living especially when it is realized that this 
income figure includes the imputed rental values of homes 

TABLE XXXV 1 


Distribution of Families and Single Individuals and of Aggregate 
Income Received by Income Level 1935-1936 


Income Level 

Fam lies and Single Indtv duals 

1 Aggregate Income 

Number 

Per Cent 
at Each 
Level 

1 Cumu 
lot te 

1 Per Cent 

Amount {in 
Thousands) 

Per Cent 
at Each 
Level 

Cumu 

lative 

P Cent 

Under $250 

2 123 534 

5 38 

5 38 

$294 138 

0 50 

0 50 

$250-$500 

4 587 377 

11 63 

17 01 

1 767 363 

2 98 

3 48 

$500-$750 

5 771 960 

14 63 

31 64 

3 615 653 

6 10 

9 58 

5750-?l 000 

5 876 078 

14 90 

46 54 

5 129 506 

8 65 

18 23 

$1 000-$l 250 

4 990 995 

12 65 

59 19 1 

i 

5 589 111 

9 42 

27 65 

$1 250-$l 500 

3 743 428 ; 

9 49 

68 68 

5 109 112 

8 62 

36 27 

$1 500-$l 750 

2 889 904 

7 32 

76 00 

4 660 793 

7 87 

44 14 

$1 750-$2 000 

2 296 022 ! 

5 82 

81 82 

4 214 203 

7 11 

51 25 

$2 00&*$2 250 

1 704 535 ; 

4 32 

86 14 i 

3 602 861 

6 08 

57 32 

$2 250-$2 500 

1 254 076 

318 

89 32 ; 

2 968 932 

5 01 

62 34 

$2 500-«3 000 

1 475 474 

3 74 

93 06 

4 004 774 : 

6 76 

69 10 

$3 000-$3 500 

851 919 

216 

95 22 

2 735 487 

4 62 

73 72 

$3 500-$4 000 

502 159 

127 

96 49 

1 863 384 

314 

76 86 

S4 000-14 500 

286 053 

72 

97 21 

1 202 826 

2 03 

78 89 

54 500-55 000 

178 138 

45 

97 66 

841 766 

142 

80 31 

55 000-57 500 

380 266 

96 

98 62 

2 244 406 

3 79 

84 10 

57 500-510 000 

215 642 

55 

99 17 

1 847 820 

312 

87 22 

510 000-515 000 : 

152 682 

39 

99 56 

1 746 925 

2 95 

90 17 

515 000-520 000 

67 923 

17 

99 73 

1 174 574 

198 

92 15 

520 000-525 000 

39 825 

10 

99 83 

889 114 

1 50 

93 65 

525 000-530 000 

25 583 

06 

99 89 

720 268 

122 

94 87 

530 000-540 000 

17 959 

05 

99 94 

641 272 

108 

95 95 

540 000-550 000 

8 340 

02 

99 96 

390 311 

66 

96 61 

550 000-5100 000 

13 041 

03 

99 99 

908 485 

1 53 

98 14 

5100 000-5250 000 

4144 

01 

100 00 

539 006 

91 

99 05 

5250 000-5500 000 

916 

* 


264 498 

45 

99 50 

5500 000-51 000 000 

240 

* 


134 803 

23 

99 73 

$1 000 000 and over 

87 



157 237 

27 

100 00 

All levels 

39 458 300 

100 00 


$59 258 628 




* Less thau 0 005 per cent 


1 National Resources Committee Consumer Incomes in the United States p 6 
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inhabited by the owners, and the value of food and other articles 
grown or made at home It also represents the earmngs of all 
employed members in the family 

The National Resources Committee report states that 

These 13 million faimiies and single individuals are not a distinct and unusual 
group they include all types of consumer units iivmg in ail types of commu 
nities and belonging to all the major occupational classifications They differ 
from the other two thirds of the nation principally in the large proportion 
receiving relief at some time during the year in the large number living on 
farms and m the small number found in professional business and clerical 
occupations ^ 

The middle third of the consumer units m the nation included 
the 13 million units receivmg between $780 and $1450 during the 
year About 1 3 per cent of this group received some relief during 
the year This 33*1’ per cent received 24 per cent of the total 
income, with an average (mean) income of $1076 or $20 70 a 
week 

The upper third included those receiving incomes ranging 
from $1450 to over a million dollars As a group they received 
39 billion, nearly two thirds of the aggregate income of ail 
consuming units This is in sharp contrast to the 10 per cent 
of the aggregate income received by the bottom third The 
average (mean) income of the top third was almost $3000 but 
this is weighted upward by the veiy^ large mcomes at the top 
Most of the wage earning families in this group were near the 
$1450 figure with the average income close to $2100 about 
$40 weekly The families m the professional and business groups 
had average incomes of $5000 and $4400 respectively, which 
permitted very comfortable living 

Income Division by Tenths Greater extremes in incomes are 
shown when the national income is divided into tenths with the 
number of consumer units each tenth supports and when the 
consumer units are divided into tenths, with the proportion of 
the aggregate income each tenth receives Figure 30 indicates 
the first division 

From Fig 30 it is seen that the lowest 10 per cent of the aggre 
gate income supports 12,745,000 consumer units, or 32 3 per 

^National Resources Committee Consume Incomes in ^ United States p 9 
See Table 3 B page 95 for the figures used m this section 
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cent of the total Thus one tenth of the income must support 
one third of the population The two lowest tenths of the income 
(one fifth) support almost half of the population (48 9 per cent) 
At the other extreme the same amount of income which supports 
the bottom 32 3 per cent of the consumer imits is received by 
the upper 0 5 per cent of the consumer units The two highest 
tenths of the income go to 2 4 per cent of the consumer units 
while the same amount must support 48 9 per cent of these umts 
at the two lowest tenths 


PROPORTION OF NATIONS CONSUMER UNITS RECEIVING 
EACH TENTH OF AGGREGATE INCOME 

1935 36 
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From National Resources Committee Consumer Incomes tn the Un ted States p 7 


Figure 31 diows the same situation in a different way Here 
It IS seen that the lowest 10 per cent of the consumer umts receive 
only 1 7 per cent of the total income The top tenth however, 
receive 36 2 per cent, or more than the bottom six-tenths com 
bmed In other words 10 per cent of the consumer units at the 
top receive almost as much total income (36 2 per cent) as the 
bottom 70 per cent ^37 8 per cent) In fact the top 5 per cent 
receive almost as much (27 2 per cent) as the bottom 60 per cent 
(28 5 per cent) The highest 1 per cent receive almost as much 
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(13 8 per cent) as the bottom 40 per cent of the consumer units 
(14 4 per cent of the total income) here indeed is gross inequality 
in the receipt of income The top 1 per cent can live in luxury 
while the bottom two fifths of the population must share jointly 
the very same income 


SHARE OF AGGREGATE INCOME RECEIVED 
BY EACH TENTH OF NATIONS CONSUMER UNITS 

1935 36 
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Regional Differences m Income In a country the size of 
ours there are bound to be variations m income among the 
various regions of the nation Some regions are poor in natural 
resources others are rich some regions are heavily settled, others 
are sparsely settled some regions are heavily industrialized, 
others are largely agricultural All of these factors have an effect 
on the productivity of the various regions, and hence upon their 
incomes The differences m income by geographic regions of the 
United States are shown in Table XXXVI 
New England families, with a mean income of $1810 per year 
fared better than did the families in other regions of the country 
The families m the North Central and Pacific regions had the next 
highest incomes with mean incomes of $1786 and $1775 respec- 
tively The Mountain and Plains Region was next with $1363, 
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while the South came last with $1326 It should be pointed out 
that the latter two regions are predommantly rural and agricul 
tural, while the first three regions are highly industrialized have 
the largest cities and have the largest income receivers The 
lower incomes in the farmer regions are augmented in part b> 
the fact that pnces are lower than in the industrialized sectors 

TABLE XXXVI 

Average Incomes of Families in Five Geographic Regions Based on 
Sample Data 1935-1936 


Geographic Region 

Average Income per Family 

Med n 

Mean 

All F mil es 

Nonrel f 
Families 

All Famil es 

i Nonrelief 
Famil es 

New England 

$1230 

$1365 

$1810 

$2011 

North Central 

1260 

1410 

1786 

1973 

South 

905 

985 

1326 

1431 

Mountain and Plains 

1040 

1220 

1363 

1537 

Pacific 

1335 

1485 

1775 

1937 


Rural-Urban DiflFerences m Family Income Differences m 
family incomes exist not only between the urbcm and rural 
sections of the country but also between the different sized cities 
and metropolitan aireas Figure 32 shows this information 

The families livmg in the larger cities and m the metropolises 
received larger shares of the total family income in proportion to 
their numbers than did the families in the smaller communities 
anri rural areas Metropolitan fanulies made up 11 3 per cent of 
all families, but received 17 1 per cent of the total family income 
on the other hand, farm families made up 24 8 per cent of the 
total, yet received only 17 5 per cent of the total famdy income 
The median farm mcome of $965 compared unfavorably with 
the median for metropolises, $1730 The mean farm mcome of 
$1259 made an even poorer showing agamst the mean of $2704 
for metropolises, but it should be remembered that the very 
wealthy who live mainly in the metropolises raise the latter 
average considerably The sharp nse in farmers’ incomes occa 

1 National Resources Conmuttee Consumer Incomes in the Vmted States p 6 
Table 6 
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sioned by the increased demand for food and abnormally high 
prices, has undoubtedly changed this picture for the present 
The net gain in farm mcome has been greater than that of any 
other major occupational group 

AVERAGE INCOMES OF NONRELIEF FAMILIES 
IN SIX TYPES OF COMMUNITY 

1935 36 
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Fig 32 

From National Resources Cbmmittee Consumer Incomes in the United States p 24 

These marked differences m income do not necessarily mean 
that farm families are so much worse off than city families A 
farm income of $965 will provide a different standard in a farm 
area than it will in an urban area To begin with retail prices 
are lower in the rural areas but more important is the fact that 
farm families produce most of their own food and fuel While 
these factors enter m the determination of the total income^ their 
lower cost on the farm means more to the farm families in terms 
of actual living standards In addition this dollar mcome is 
increased for the average fai^ga family by a larger volume of 
unpaid services from the wife and other members of the family 
and these free services reduce considerably the amount of money 
that must be spent for food, clothing, and other items in the 
family budget 
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The data show however that the average farm family has 
4 5 persons as compared with 3 5 for the large cities and metrop 
olises This again means a greater burden on the farm mcome, 
which IS much smzdler to begin with On the whole it seems 
probable that the advzmtages m living cost accruing to farm 
families are not sufficient to offset the full amount of difference 
found between their incomes and those of other groups Beyond 
these d ifferences in money incomes and costs of living there ar^ 
of course many differences in the satisfaction denved from rural 
and urban modes of living which cannot possibly be evaluated 
in monetary terms ^ 

Functional Distribution of Income By functional distnbu 
tion of income we refer to the distribution according to the eco- 
nomic functions performed that is whether one is an employee, 
busmess owner a rentier or a capitalist Table XXXVII shows 
this distribution as a percentage of the income for that year 

TABLE XXXVn® 

Percentage DisTRiBcmoN of Total Individdal Income bv Type of Receipt 

1926-1937 


Tern 

Total 

Income 

Compensattm 
of Employees 

Entrepre 
neurial 
Net Income 

Net Rents 
axtd Royalties 

Dividends 

Interest 

1926 

100 0 

63 0 

17 6 

46 



59 

1927 

100 0 

62 9 

16 8 

43 

6 

5 

62 

1928 

100 0 

611 

16 4 

42 

6 

5 

62 

1929 

100 0 

62 9 

16 0 

41 

7 

1 

64 

1930 

100 0 

67 6 

144 * 

38 i 

8 

1 

78 

1931 

100 0 

70 8 

12 8 

36 

7 

5 

96 

1934 

100 0 

65 9 

16 8 

32 

5 

3 

98 

1935 

1000 

647 

17 5 

33 

5 

3 

85 

1936 

100 0 

63 6 

17 3 

34 

7 

1 

72 

1937 

100 0 

65 1 

17 2 

35 

7 

4 

67 


It IS interesting to note that employees received about the same 
percentage of the national income during the depression years as 
they had averaged before 1930 Busmessmen held their own 
rather well except for the worst depression years Rents and 

1 National Rraources Committee Consumer Incomes in Ae Untied States p 11 
^ Adapted from Table 10 p 37 and Table 11 p 38 oilmiestigattonafCoacerUrattoit 
of Economic Pouer Temporary National Economic Committee Monograph No 4 
Washington D C 1940 
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dividends dropped somewhat, but interest payments actually 
mcreased after 1929 abo\e the pre 1929 average Some people 
feel that since labor receives about two thirds of the national 
income, it shows that labor gets treated well It should be added 
however, that the so called wage earner group makes up much 
more than 65 per cent of the income receivers, so that the average 
mcome is not very high It is also alleged that smce rent, mterest 
and dividends make up such a small percentage of the toL^ 
It proves that these payments are not excessive Because 
of the relatively few people in these groups, howevei, the average 
mcome is relatively high as compared wath that of the wage 
earner 

AVERAGE INCOMES OF NONRELIEF BI^MIUES 
IN SEVEN OCCURATIONM. GROUPS 

1935 36 
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From National Resources Committee Consvmer Incames m the Untied States p 26 


Occupational Differences m Income Another method of 
companng mcomes is on the basis of the type of occupation of 
the chief earner m the family Figure 33 shows this classification 
The wage earning families make up 37 9 per cent of the famihes 
but receive only 27 5 per cent of the total family income This 
percentage of families in the wage-earner class is abnormally 
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low because this table excluded relief families and it is well 
known that the majority of relief families are ordmanly m the 
wage earner group 

It is mterestmg to note that while the salaried business and 
independent professional groups make up 4 5 and 1 4 per cent 
respectively of the total families, they received 10 6 and 5 2 per 
cent respectively of the total income The groups that make up 
the largest number of families also have the lowest median and 
mean incomes, mdicating that the more of a particular group 
there are, the lower will be the average income 

A further breakdown of these occupational groups accordmg 
to the size of city or town m which the families were located 
showed that for each of the occupational groups the family 
mcomes were lower in the smaller towns than m the large cities 
and metropolises 

Income and the Size of the Family Economic factors as a 
cause of smaller families can be appreciated when we study the 
relation between the size of a fanuly and its income This is 
shown in Table XXXVIII on page 536 

It IS seen that for a time the median and mean incomes rise 
as the size of the family increases, but at seven children or more 
the absolute income of the family falls 1 he rise m income is not 
nearly enough to offset the increase in the size of the family and 
as a result the per capita income drops sharply from $774 for 
two person families to $221 for families of seven or more persons 
For relief families averaging 4 5 persons the per capita income 
was $165 

While two cannot live as cheaply as one or four as cheaply as two yet the 
various economies in living expenses possible m the larger households reduce 
in considerable measure the amount of additional income required for each 
additional member But for families of three or more members it is evident 

that the average level of li\ing fell as the size of the family increased Although 
a larger proportion of these households included young children whose costs 
of maintenance are lov^er than for the average adult the sharpness of the drop 
m per capita incomes clearly suggests a drop m real mcome ^ 

Racial Diflferences m Income Perhaps the most difficult 
differences in income to justify are those that exist between the 
whites and the Negroes and other racial gioups Much of the 
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differential appears to be based solely on the racial character 
istics since the racial comparisons are made for each type of area 
Figure 34 shows a comparison of white and Negro incomes m 
various types of communities 


AVERAGE INCOMES OF WHITE AND NEGRO FAMILIES 
(NONRELIEF) IN THREE TYPES OF COMMUNITY 

1935 36 
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From National Resources Committee Consumer Incomes %n the United States p 28 


In the rural South over half of the nonrehef Negro famihes had 
incomes of less than $500 more than mne tenths of them had less 
than $1000 a year income in 1935-1936 The white families had 
only 10 per cent with mcomes below $500 and 45 per cent below 
$1000 In southern cities mostly small m size 47 per cent of the 
Negroes made under $500, while only 6 per cent of the whites had 
this amount or less Eightv six per cent of the Negroes had under 
$1000 income as compared with 26 per cent for the whites In 
the large north central aties the same picture holds true although 
the differences are not so large as in the South In trying to 
explain these marked differences m mcome especially when the 
work IS roughly s imil ar we must keep m mmd the fact that as a 
whole the Negro has access only to the unskilled jobs requirmg 
little training, and that manv of the more lucrative positions are 
closed to him because of racial discnmmation The attempt to 
elimmate some of the discnmmation agamst Negroes m war 
mdustnes has been partly successful and it is not unlikely that 
former wage differentials have been narrowed considerably 
It remains to be seen how permanent these gams will be 
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CAUSES OF INEQUALm OF INCOME 

There should be some explanation for the great inequality in 
mcomes which has been pictured in the precedmg pages It is not 
possible m a few pages to analyze the causes It is intended here 
simply to list some of the factors which are responsible for this 
inequality 

One of the more important causes lies m the unequal distribu 
tion of wealth The ownership of wealth or property usually 
gives nse to income from that property, and as the mdividual 
incomes rise we find that an mcreasmg proportion of the income 
comes from property which yields an a nn uzJ return The lower 
mcome groups own little or no property and have to rely entirely 
on their current efforts for their mcomes 

Differences in educational opportumty and train m g for voca 
tions are in part responsible for some inequality in mcome If 
equal educational opportumty were available to all more of the 
young people coming from the poorer families would be able 
to nse m the occupational and hence m the mcome scale Of 
course, it must be remembered that mdividuals differ m their 
capacity to learn so that equal opportunity for education does 
not mean that all will be able to lift themselves from the lowest 
paynng jobs These mdividual differences lead to variations in 
productivity or usefulness and hence it must be expected that 
the least productive will on the whole, get the lowest mcomes 
There are various monopohstic elements which lead to mequal 
ity of mcome Where the employer has complete control over 
his labormg force he is able to pay abnormally low wages Where 
strong labor unions exist they often secure for their members 
higher wages than would exist under individual competitive 
conditions or m the absence of collective bargaimng Sometimes 
the effect of imion wage scales is to raise the wages of the unor- 
gamzed workers but on other occasions the increase in umon 
wages comes at the expense of the workers m the lower grades 
of skill thereby increasing the inequality 
Regions which are poor m natural resources are usuaEy regions 
of low wages When the scarcity of econoimc opportumty is 
accompamed by a surplus supply of labor whitdi comes from 
large families or from technological displacement of lyorkers 
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from other jobs, such as agriculture we find extremely low wage 
scales prevaihng This situation seems to explain in large meas 
ure the low wages and incomes of workers famili es m the South 
In other regions we find decaying industries, which result from 
the exhaustion of natural resources, from the drop m demand for 
the product, or from the movement of the mdustry to more 
advantageous locations In the face of these changes we find 
an immobile labor force such as exists in the Pennsylvania coal 
fields which htmgs on hoping for occasional work Average 
incomes for such faimhes are on the poverty level 

When workers are displaced by machines in penods of tech 
nological change many of the workers are able to find only jobs 
which are lower m the rank of skill and which pay less This 
competition from the machine tends to reduce the value of labor 
and tends to prevent wages from nsmg above certam levels, 
thereby making inequahty more pronounced and enduring 
because the savmgs made at labors expense will go to other 
income recipients 

A fundamental factor in the size of the individual mcome is the 
size of the national income itself The mequality m mcomes 
might not be so objectionable if the lower groups had mcomes 
approximatmg a decent level but with the national income at 
Its present size, m order for the groups at the top to get as much 
as they do the groups at the bottom have to be content with httle 
for themselves In 1928 the highest 1 per cent of the mcome 
recipients received 19 26 per cent of the total mcome, leavmg 
about 80 per cent for the remammg 99 per cent of the mcome 
recipients Perhaps with a national income of 100 biUion dollars 
such mequality could exist and the lower groups might still 
enjoy decent livelihoods 

In trymg to explain how a few families are able to secure such a 
large share of the national mcome, we must go back to the his 
toncal development of the nation Most of the current large 
' fortunes owe their ongin to some sort of monopohstic power 
that was held by the founder of the fortune Some fortunes hke 
that of the Astor family, arose from the fortuitous increase in 
land values Some clever businessmen were ablfe to seize control 
over poorly orgamzed markets, and made fortunes from their 
supenor competitive positions Scnne of the largest fortunes 
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resulted from the monopolistic control over valuable natural 
resources, such as Rockefeller over oil and Mellon over alu 
mmum Others got rich by controlling important stages in the 
processing of these raw materials The early railroad promoters 
and developiers reapjed a nch harvest often at the exp>ense of 
the gulhble mvestor The promoters of holding companies and 
trusts m our large industries reapied milhons from their mside’ 
piositions as did those who used then inside information in then- 
stock market spieculation The rapid expansion of new mdustries 
such as agncultural machmery electncal apphances motion 
pictures chemicals, and radio made it possible for those who 
got there first and who obtained monopioly positions by means 
of patents or financial manipulations to estabhsh large fortunes 
which would lead to the receipt erf large annual mcomes by the 
mhentors ‘ It may be confidently stated that were it not for 
past and present monopoly m one form or another the pre 
vailing distnbution of income would be considerably more 
equal ’ ^ 


REDUCING ECONOMIC INEQUALITY 

It would seem obvious that the most fruitful method of reduc 
ing econcHmc mequahty is by correcting the causes of inequality 
It should be repieated agam that p)erfect equahty is neither 
pxissible nor desirable There should be differences in income 
based on differences in contnbuhon to production But it would 
be desirable to ehminate all the unfair elements in the mequality 
of mcomes by seeing that the earners of income get the full value 
of their contnbution to production> while those who receive 
unearned mcomes, such as the rent of lemd and surplus 
profits, might be taxed heavily, smee this would not aflfect pro 
ducuve efficiency Those who receive unearned incomes are 
taking that much away from those who get less than they are 
worth and this condition exists because of the existence of 
monopioly piower As a general proposition the elimmation of 
monopolistic elements in production would do much to reduce 
economic inequality 

Since the unequal ownership of wealth is an important cause 

1 Temporary National Economic Committee ^ cit pi 
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of unequal income it has been proposed to remedy this particular 
condition by reducing concentrated wealth by means of heavier 
death and inheritance taxes and by steeply graduated income 
taxes which would prevent the accumulation of new fortunes in 
the future 

Another suggested mode of attack is the indirect method of 
permitting inequality m the receipt of mcome but not such great 
inequality in the spending of income By taxing the higher 
incomes at a high rate and making this sum available to the poor 
by means of free public services the mam objective would be 
realized It was estimated that in 1929 the average worker 
enjoyed a so called invisible income, which amounted to about 
8 per cent of his mcome in the form of free government services, 
such as pubhc education public recreational centers public 
health centers, and so on With the recent expansion of govern 
ment services it is not unlikely that this figure is 10 per cent or 
better 

The method of attack used by dtganized labor groups is to fight 
monopoly by monopoly Unionization and collective bargaining 
have aided considerably m raising labor’s share of the national 
mcome Where the unions become too strong they may abuse 
therr power and raise their own wages at the expense of others 
who do not have union protection Reducing monopoly in gen- 
eral by stricter enforcement of the antitrust laws would be helpful 
m the equalization process 

In a fundamental sense where competition exists the wage or 
income depends upon the supply of the particular type of labor or 
factor of production the individual represents By reducing the 
relative supply of the more plentiful factors, such as labor in 
general and unskilled labor in particular it might be possible to 
reshuffle the proportions of the national mcome going to the 
respective claimants Much is being done m this connection by 
the restriction of immigration, the restriction of the size of 
families, the apprentice rules of unions, the school leaving age 
laws minimum age laws for employment and so on The effect 
of these is to reduce the supply of particular types of labor and 
if other factors remain constant the net effect should be an 
increase in income for these particular groups 

Better and equal educational opportunities would tend to 
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increase the competition for the better paid jobs and reduce the 
competition for the Io\\ pa>ing jobs By proper vocational 
guidance young workers could be warned against prepanng in 
fields which are already overcrowded and could be tramed in 
fields whici promise the greatest opportimities for absorption 
and advancement 

There are various legislative means such as mini m u m wage 
and maximum hour lawre and social secunty legislation, the 
effect of v\hich may be to raise the incomes of the poorer eco 
nomic groups There are circumstances however, imder which 
such acts may create more unemployment and thus may actually 
accentuate the inequality in income 

In concluding it may be emphasized that much can and 
should be done to reduce inequality by the removal of unfair 
advantages held by certain powerful groups and individuals In 
addition to this more equitable distribution however we must 
seek to enlarge greatly the size of the national income so that 
all will have a larger piece to share Perfect equality is not 
possible because of the great variations in productivity but it 
does not seem to be an unreasonable desire that regardless of 
its contribution to production, each family imit should receive 
enough to give it a minimum health and efficiency standard of 
living Aside from the monetary equalization much could be 
accomplished by teaching the low income groups how to make 
the most effective use of their small incomes where this has been 
tried however the results do not seem to have been very 
encouragmg 

STANDARD OF LIVING 

It IS interestmg and important for society to know not only 
how much income the indmduail families receive but also how 
this income is spent and what sort of standards of living the 
people are enjoying The National Resources Committee made 
a detailed study of the budgets of some 60 000 American families 
for the year 1935-1936 and has given us much data and other 
information regardmg the spending habits of representative 
Amencan families 

The National Picture Taking the nation as a whole we find 
that out of the total income of 59 3 billion dollars in 1935-1936, 
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50 2 billions or 85 per cent went for current consumption 
2 2 billions or 4 per cent went for gifts and contributions 900 

millions or 1^ per cent AGGREGATE DISBURSEMENTS 

went for income and per- OF American consumers 

sonal taxes and 6 billions 1935-36 


or 10 per cent was saved 
Of the 50 2 billion dollars 
spent for current consump- 
tion, 17 billions or 29 per 
cent of the total income 
went for food about 16 bil- 
lions or 27 per cent went 
for housing and furnishing 
and operation 5 3 billions 
or 9 per cent went for 
clothmg, 3 8 billions went 
for automobiles and the 
remainder went for other 
items which are shown in 
graphic form m Fig 35 
The Three-Thirds of 
the Nation The income 
picture presented earlier 
m the chapter for the 
three thirds of the nation 
IS broken down here m 
terms of the use to which 
these mcomes were put 
Table XXXIX shows the 
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by thirds for each category From National Resources Committee Consumer 
of disbursement while &cpendttvrcs ^n the UmUd StaUs p 4 


Fig 36 shows in pictorial form how each third shared in the total 
zunount of money spent for the various items in the budget 
The figures for the poorest third are especially revealing Food 
takes $236 over 50 per cent of their total income But spending 
half the income for food does not provide an elegant table for a 
famil y of foUT at this level $4 50 a week for a family provides 
only the very minimum reqmrements in food Very little milk 
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TABLE XXXIX ^ 

Average Disbursements of Consub4er Units in Each Thirp of Nation 

1935-1936 



Average Disbursements 
of Families and Single 
Individuals n — 

Percentage of Income 

Category of Disbursement 

Louder 

Third 

Incomes 

Under 

mo 

Middle 
Thrd 
Incomes 
of $780 
to 

S1450 

Upper 

Third 

Incomes 

of 

$1430 
and Over 

Lower 

Thtd 

Middle 

Third 

Upper 

Third 

Ourrent consumption 

Food 

$236 

$404 

$642 

50 2 

37 5 

21 7 

Housing 

115 

199 

408 

24 4 

18 5 

13 8 

Household operation 

54 

108 

240 

114 

10 0 

81 

Clothing 

47 

102 

251 

10 0 

95 

85 

Automobile 

16 

57 

215 

33 

53 

72 

Medical care 

20 

41 

106 

43 

39 

36 

Recreation 

9 

28 

89 

18 

26 

30 

Fumishmgs 

9 

28 

72 

1 8 

26 

24 

Personal care 

12 

22 

44 

25 

21 

1 5 

Tobacco 

10 

23 

40 

22 

21 

14 

Transportation other than auto 

11 

19 

37 

24 

17 

1 3 

Reading 

i 6 

! 12 

23 

13 

1 2 

8 

Education 

2 

7 

30 

5 

6 

10 

Other Items 

3 

6 

15 

6 

1 5 

5 

All consumption items 

550 

1056 

2212 

1167 

98 1 

74 8 

Gifts and personal taxes 

13 

39 

181 

28 

37 

61 

Savings 

- 92 

- 19 

566 

--19 5 

-1 8 

19 1 

All items 

471 

1076 

2959 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 


meat butter and other items of high vitamin content can be 
afforded The result often is pellagra and stunted growth and 
deformed bodies for the youngsters Even this small absolute 
expenditure for food was made possible only by the family going 
into debt, for taking the bottom third as a group the annual 
expenditure of $550 for all consumption items was $92 more 
than the average income This deficit was made up from past 
savings from borrowing from fnends and relatives and from 
credit at local stores 

Even the middle third failed on the average by $19 to cover all 

^ National Resources Committee Consumer Expenditures in the United States p 40 
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expenses including taxes Of course most of the famihes not 
only paid all their bills for current consumption but were able 
to save a little besides, but not enough to offset the deficits of the 
other families As a group this third did much better t han the 

SHARE OF EACH THIRD OF NATIONS CONSUMER UNITS 
IJI AGGREGATE EXPENDITURES FOR CURRENT CONSUMPTION 
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Fig 36 

From National Resources Committee Consumer Expenditures in the United States p 9 

bottom third This 33^ per cent of the consumer units spent 
28 per cent of the total income 2 is compared to 14 per cent for 
the bottom third yet this did not permit the middle group to 
share proportionately in total consumer expenditures 

The great differentials in consumption are foimd again m the 
top third, or the top fifth, if we examme the data closer of the 
consuntung units Figure 36 shows how generously they shared 
m the expenditures for all consumer goods and services This 
group spent 29 billion dollars, 58 per cent of the total expendi 
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tures or four tunes as much as the bottom group But this large 
expenditure accounted for only three fourths of the income of this 
group, the other fourth going into savings which amounted to 
10 billion dollars The top tenth saved 6 3 billion dollars or 
more than the entire nation About three billion dollars of the 
top third was required to offset the deficits for the bottom two 
thirds 

The Laws of Ckmsumption The various scholars and stu 
dents who have studied consumer budgets and expenditures 
have tried td make valid generalizations or to lay down so called 
laws of consumption which would apply to consumers generally 
One of the earliest of the students to name laws of consumption 
was Ernst Engel Engel declared that as the income of the family 
rose the percentage spent on food dechned although it rose in 
total number of dollars, the clothing expenditure remained about 
the same the proportion spent on rent fuel and light remained 
mvanably the same and the proportion spent on miscellaneous 
Items rose 

In the hght of subsequent budget studies and Fig 37, several 
of Engel s laws were found to be valid while several had to be 
modified The statement that the proportion spent on food falls 
as mcome rises is defimtely correct as is the statement that the 
proportion spent on miscellaneous items such as education 
health, and recreation^ nses with mcreases m mcome Clothing 
expenditures however, show a defimte nse with mcome Hous 
mg expenditures, while not mvanably the same show a mixed 
trend There is a percentage drop from the lowest incomes to 
about the $3000 mcome level, after which there is a slight rise 
Engel, wntmg m the second half of the mneteenth century could 
not foresee the nse of the automobile, but there seems to be a 
defimte trend upward m automobile expenditures as mcome 
rises For incomes over $2500 automobiles account for over 
10 per cent of total expenditures 

The Levels of Living A picture of the incomes and expendi 
tures of Amencan consumer umts has been presented to the 
student In terms of actual levels of hvmg on what levels have 
Americans been hvmg'? What sort of ‘ standard has prevailed? 
These questions have been asked many times by senous students 
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Hunimum wage laws, have made extensive studies of the actual 
hvmg habits of our poorer famihes and they have set up ideal 
budgets which it was felt, the ordmary American family shoula 
be able to afford to enjoy a respectable livehhood 


PERCENTAGE USE OF INCOME BY AMERICAN FAMILIES 
AT DIFFERENT INCOME LEVELS 
1935-36 



Note — Taxes diown he e include only personal income taxes poll taxes and ertain personal propc-ty 

tflT 

Ito 37 

From National Resources Committee Constmur Expenditures m the Umted States p 21 

Numerous classifications have been made of the various levels 
of living Nystrom described ten different levels but there seems 
to be some agreement today that four major classifications are 
sufiicient to present a vahd picture of American life Those at the 
very bottom who get pubhc aid are for the most part excluded 
while the highest income groups say those receiving $5000 ca" 
over, are omitted because they do not present a problem m 
consumption The four defmitive levels are (1) poverty, (2) mm- 
imum of subsistence, (3) mimmum health and decency, and 
(4) comfort 

On the poverty level, the most careful expenditure of the 
family mcome will not make provision for the physiczil weKaie 
of the fjimily There is no provision for replacing worn out 
household eqmpment or for the maintenance of health Any 
emergency, no matter how small makes it necessary to appeal 
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to chanty for aid, or, if the family is too proud to take charity, 
compels the borrowing of funds from friends, relatives or per 
sonal loan companies At this level, where we find several m i llion 
American families, there is a never ending struggle to keep body 
and soul together without the assumption of a staggering debt 
At the minimum of subsistence level the income is large enough 
to mamtam physical well being but there is no provision for 
social necessities or major emergencies Under ordinary condi 
tions the family can keep itself above water 

Occasional makeshifts extreme prudence m the selection of goods and careful 
economy in their use are the characteristics most essential for the preservation 
of this level and the avoidance of economic disaster It is the plane at which 
one gets along somehow by managing to procure the barest essentials 
requisite for mmimum physical and economic efficiency ^ 

Tne level which permits a livelihood according to American 
standards is the mimmum health and decency level It makes 
provision not only for the physical welfare of the family but for 
Its elemental social needs as well The family clothing is respect 
able and in style Small savings for emergency use are possible, 
as are recreation and social activities on a very modest scale 
This level may be called the plane of moderate well being ^ 
The comfort level, the desire of most American faimlies is 
enjoyed by relatively few families At this level th^ extras^’ 
amount to 25 per cent or more of total income Food clothing 
and shelter are adequate and varied, while recreation, education, 
and travel are relatively modest But even at this level lavish 
consumption leads to economic disaster, because the family 
purse IS soon exhausted unless care is exercised in spending 
The highest paid wage earners and the majority of the members 
of the prcrfessional class enjoy this level of living The income 
classification runs roughly from $2500 to $4000, a range which 
IS beyond more than nine tenths of American families 

Cornish ^ estimated that 16 7 per cent of all American families 
were living on a pauper level, while 34 8 per cent were on the 
minimum of subsistence level Thus over 50 per cent were living 
at a level below what is considered an acceptable standard The 
health and decency standard an acceptable American standard, 

1 Wyand Ec nom cs of Consumption p 458 

N H Cornish Xke Stand d of Lav ng quoted in Wyand op oit p 459 
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was enjoyed by 44 6 per cent of the families while only 3 8 per 
cent enjoyed the utilities of the comfort level In contrast to 
Coimsh Lewis Corey maintained that m the prosperous years 
1925-1929 at least 85,000 000 persons were living on or below 
subsistence levels even during the golden age of American 
Capitalism ^ 

The disagreement shown above stems from the fact that there 
IS little agreement as to the exact nature of the various levels of 
living A factory owner to justify a low wage scale in his plant 
might advance a decent budget for $1000 a year featuring 
perhaps hog and hominy Social workers dietitians, and 
home economists mamtain that higher incomes are necessEiry 
for a decent living The Bureau of Labor Statistics estimated that 
It would require $2632 68 to maintam a health and decency 
standard m New York City in 1920 while R G Tugwell 
declared that $2160 84 would provide a immmum health and 
decency livmg in the same city m 1929 

Professor Paul H Nystrom made estimates of the incomes that 
would be required to support the different sized consumer umts 


TABLE XL = 

Apfkoxiua.te Expenditures Reijuired to Support Variot® American 
Standards of Living under Urban Conditions 


Costs and Dollar Values as of 1929 


Standard of Living 

Ind vtduals 

Man and 
Wife 

Man Wife 
and One 
Child 

Man, Wife 
and Two 
Children 

Man Wife 
and Three 

1 Ch Idren 

Bare subsistence 

$600 

$900 

$1200 

$1 500 

\ $1800 

Minimum for Lealth and 
eflficiency 

800 

1200 

1500 

1 800 

2100 

Minimum comfort 

1000 

1500 

1800 

2 100 

2 400 

Comfort j 

1200 

1800 * 

2200 

2 600 

3 000 

Moderately well to do 

1800 

2700 

3200 

3700 

4 200 

Well to do 

3000 

4500 

5500 

6 500 

7 500 

Liberal 

5000 ^ 

7500 

8700 

10 000 

12 000 


P 


1 Quoted m C S Wyand op at p 459 

* P H Nystrom The Econom c Pnnaples of Consumption 

302 


Konald Press N Y 1929 
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at the various standards of living Table XL on page 549 
shows Nystrom s estimates 

Although these figures are approximations they appear to be 
fairly satisfactorj Companng these figures with the income 
%ures presented earlier it is seen that most Amencan families 
come under the first two groups Two thirds of the American 
families had less than $1500 a year income in 1935-1936 while 
27 per cent of the families had two members 45 per cent had 
three or four members 19 per cent had five or six members 
and 9 per cent had set en or more By following the $1800 mcome 
figure across Table XL we can see how the standard of living 
drops as the family size increases An mcome of $1800 would 
have kept a single person in moderately well to do circumstances 
w hile pro\ iding only a bare subsistence for a familv of five 
The Family Budget In presenting a family budget it should 
be kept m mind that there is no general agreement as to the exact 
nature of the budget requirements or the exact amount that each 
Item should represent of the total outlay Furthermore there is 
an assumption that the income will be spent in accordance with 
the established budget — a very strong assumption to say the 
least It is the ones who have the lowest incomes who know least 
about budgets and who conform least to the established pattern 
for expenditures 

A close examination of a budget such as is presented in Table 
XLI covering subsistence requirements for the average Ameri- 
can family, reveals no provision for extravagance m living Some 
may consider the provision for alcoholic beverages and tobacco 
as unnecessary in the sense that they can be done without, but 
to most users of these items they are just as essential as food 
They are called conventional necessities, and an attempt will 
be made to skimp on somethmg else rather than to elimmate 
the alcoholic beverages and tobacco 

It might seem that this modest budget could be afforded by a 
majority of Amencans yet m 1929 less than 58 per cent of the 
population was financially in a position to maintain even Lough s 
conservative standard Out of every 100 working class families 
studied by the Lynds ^ in 1924, 74 were earning less than enough 

I 

^ Robert S and Helen M Lynd Middletown A Study in American Cultufe Harcourt 
Brace and Company Inc New York 1928 
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to support a t> pical standard of living In terms of the 1 935-1 936 
income figures with incomes and prices below the 1929 figures it 
IS seen that a majority ol American families are living at levels 
that do not even closely approximate the most conservatne 
‘ standards that have been set up by mterested students 


TABLE XLIi 

A Composite Annual Budget Requirement for Subsistence of the 
Average American Family 


Classes J Takings 

Budg t in Curre t Dollars 

1929 

1931 

Food and soft drinks 


$ 435 

Alcoholic beverages 


25 

Tobacco 


25 

Clothing 


173 

Women s 

127 

104 

Men s 

86 

69 

Transportation 

76 

68 

Vehicle upkeep 

48 

37 

Local fares 

28 

31 

Housing maintenance 

378 

346 

(Housing furmshmgs supplies fuel 



light and maid) 



Sickness and death 

68 

62 

Personal appearance 

17 


Recreation 

22 

19 

Social cultural activities 

38 

33 

Withholdmgs (taxes and savings) 

118 

! 75 

Total 

$156'? 

$1276 


Ck)nclusion The factual material cited in this chapter does 
not come from people who are trying to overthrow our demo 
cratic system or our capitalistic economy but comes from students 
who are trying to learn exactly how Americans live They have 
used the best available methods to find out how large the national 
income is ^nd how it is divided and eventually spent No one 
claims that our statistics are infallible yet the more refined our 
methods become the more they substantiate earlier estimates of 
income distribution and expenditure If anything they show the 
conservative nature of earlier estimates on inequality m income 

i William H Lough H gh Level Consumption McGraw Hill Book Company Inc 
New York 1935 p 92 
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Bnef mention was made of the causes of inequality of mcome 
and some suggestions for the reduction of mequality of mcome 
were hsted While much can be done to improve the lot of the 
families at the lower end of the economic scale, it was pomted 
out that perfect equality was neither desirable nor possible The 
greatest hope for the future lies partly m better distribution but 
mostly in the increase of national income While it is true that 
during the depression years our production has suffered m part 
because our economy is begmnmg to feel the decline m the rate 
of growth of the population, it is not true that there is no room 
for further expansion m production The facts show definitely 
that there is ample room for a tremendous mcrease in the produc 
tion of consumer goods There is certainly no lack of anxious 
consumers The big problem is first to mcrease the national 
mcome and then see to it that most of the increase goes to 
those who need it most, rather than to those who need it least 
It is hoped that this improvement m our situation can be 
attamed without destroymg the foundations of our present 
economic and political system Those who have tried to achieve 
more equality by establishing new political and economic sys 
terns do not seem to have been successful m their attempts It 
is a challenge of the first order to our system to improve the lot 
of the average Amencan without deprivmg any of our citizens 
of those liberties, rights, and privileges that have been the birth 
right of Americans 

TERMS TO BE UNDERSTOOD 

standard of livu^ imputed rental value 

plane or level of livmg functional distribution of mcome 
national mcome laws of consumption 

family mcome consumer umt 

median mcome conventional necessities 

mean mcome poverty 

mvisible mcome miniTruim health and decency 

comfort 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 If you had an annual mcome of $2000 would rural or urban residence give 
you the most for your moneyi* Why!* 
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2 Would you object to equal incomes for all families^ What factors would 
make perfect equality impossible^ Undesirable^ 

3 What methods are in use today to reduce economic inequality^ 

4 Examme closely the budget given in Table XLI Do you think your 
family approximates the figures given here^ Do any items seem to be too 
large^ What other items do you think should be included^ 

5 What effect might the defense program have on national mcome family 
income and economic inequality^ 

6 As a lawmaker how would you reduce inequahty m the enjoyment of income^ 

7 What are some of the advantages and services people get m cities for which 
they do not have to pay directly out of their mcomes^ How do these advan 
tages compare with those in the country^ 

8 Make an annual budget for your family showmg the amount and sources of 
your family income and the nature and amount of the classes of expenditures 
In what level would you classify your family^ How has your family budget 
been altered durmg the depression^ 

FOR FURTHER STUDY 

Agricultural Adjustment Admmistration Consumer s Guide U S Government 
Prin tin g Office Washington D G Vol III No 24 Jan 25 1937 

Leven M and others America s Capacity to Consume The Brookings Institution 
Washington D G 1934 

National Association of Manufacturers The American Standard of Living 
Ton and Industry Booklet No 4 rev ed New York Jan 1940 

National Resources Gomxmttee Consumer Expenditures in the United States U S 
Government Printing Office Washington D G 1939 

Consumer Incomes in the United States U S Government Printing Office 

Washington D G 1938 

Nourse E G and associates America s Capacity to Produce The Brookings Insti 
tution Washington D G 1934 

Nystrom P H The Economic Principles of Consumption The Ronald Press Gom 
pany New York 1929 

Temporary National Economic Gommittee Concentration and Composition of 
Individual Incomes 1918-1937 Monograph No 4 Washington D G 1940 

Wyand O S The Economics of Consumption The Macmillan Gompany New 
York 1937 
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ECONOMIC INSECURITY \ND PUBLIC 
RESPONSIBILITY 

One of the most lamentable and challenging developments in 
Amenctin life has been the growth of economic msecurity 
Reasonable material security is a basic essential of life Undei 
present day conditions this fundamental demand is not to be 
had through private efforts alone as was true in our earlier 
premdustnal agrarian economy Despite a tremendous develop 
ment m our national productive capacity and in organized 
private efforts to enable individuals to make provision for the 
hazards of life an increasing amount of economic insecurity 
has characterized the lives of American wage earners and their 
families When private efforts fail to meet a primary require 
ment in society public responsibility must be assunied 

Notwithstanding the devotion of the American people to the 
philosophy of individual enterprise and laissez faire the need for 
governmental activity directed to the establishment and mam 
tenance of more and greater safeguards against the hazards of 
life has been increasingly recognized This assumption of greater 
public responsibility for the security of individuals and groups 
came to be regarded as imperative if the general welfare was to be 
conserved Bv the advent of the third decade of the twentieth 
century the volume of social legislation, that is, laws enacted to 
safeguard those suffering from or threatened by economic or 
social handicaps was enormous Examples of such legislation 
are regulations of employment of children and women of hous 
mg of industrial hygiene and sanitation of labor conditions 
working hours wages machmery for the settlement of labor 
disputes and of provisions for safety in factories, mines, naviga 
tion and land transportation In the 1930 s it became apparent 
that social legislation must be extended beyond supplying pro 
tection for various groups confronted by special dangers to the 

554 
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provision of material assistance to millions of Americans who 
faced immediate or ultimate destitution 

The extension of public responsibility to include financial aid 
to such great numbers of our citizens was in our mdividualistic 
society a step of phenomenal significance Governmental pro 
grams for effecting this new public obligation divide themselves 
fundamentally into provisions for meeting ordinary exigencies 
and for coping with emergency situations The attempt of the 
American people to meet a crisis through governmental action 
centers in the relief and public works programs begun m the 
early 1930 s Not only must the government meet the demands 
of extraordinary circumstances however but in the interest of a 
well ordered society some provision must be made to prevent as 
far as possible the recurrence of such emergencies Efforts to 
achieve this objective stem chiefly from the Social Security Act 
of 1935 

Means of Relief in the Past In modern society there have 
always been indigent individuals and families who required 
material aid from others This assistance which is now termed 
relief was never as much a matter of public concern in the 
Umted States as it came to be with the depression of the 1930 s 
Throughout our national history chemty has been the dominant 
method by which the needs of the destitute were met Chanty 
has always been m America pnmanly a responsibility of family 
church, and local community Some rehef has been provided 
by private institutions of various sorts But despite all pnvate 
efforts It has been necessary from colomal times for local govern- 
ments to extend aid to those unable to support themselves Only 
a rather negligible number of our people m the past required 
public assistan ce Suddenly m the early 1 930 s a totally unprece 
dented need for public relief arose Millions of Americans 
through no fault of their own faced destitution In this exigency 
traditional methods of providing relief soon proved inadequate 

The paramount problem of the American people during the 
last decade has beeq that of providmg relief for milhons whom 
pnvate industry could not employ The fact of widespread 
poverty owing to mability to find work became a matter of 
national concern The terrific economic storm which funously 
lashed our country in the years following 1929 confronted the 
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nation with a totally unprecedented situation of the gravest 
character The tragic story is famihar to all agriculture pros 
trate factones shut down banks closed millions unable to find 
employment riots imminent fear and misery stalking the land 
As the devastations of the business depression became more 
pronounced action to meet the emergency became increasingly 
imperative 

Governmental Aid Invoked In 1931 frantic efforts were 
made to persuade local governments to establish relief agencies 
President Hoover was urged to call a special session of Congress 
This he refused to do, for he had on the one hand an unbounded 
confidence that the operation of economic law would effect the 
restoration of normal conditions and on the other a strong aver 
Sion to the national government s interference in what he regarded 
as a problem to be met by methods charactenstic of rugged 
individualism ^ His conviction was that rehef was a matter 
for private charity or if necessary for local governmental action 
But soon the problem of providing relief for millions proved to 
be too much not only for local commumties to cope with but 
for the states as well 

Repeated efforts to move the Federal admimstration to action 
failed Finadly on July 1, 1932, Congress succeeded m passmg 
the Emergency Relief and Reconstruction Act This legislation 
appropnated $500 000 000 for the states of our Umon (part 
outright grant and part to be matched) and over $300,000 000 
for federal projects This act also created the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation (RFC) The purpose of this agency was 
to stimulate economic activity through its purchase of securities 
from banks insurance companies and rzulroads or by making 
loans to these corporations But the milhons of dollars the RFC 
expended did not make jobs Unemployment contmued to 
mount and the need for relief increased commensurately 

Public Works and Govenimental Relief The term pubhc 
works refers to ciU construction — public bmldings roads, 
bridges streets, water plants sanitation and recreational facilities, 
and so on — undertaken by any governmental jurisdiction or 

1 Herbert Hoover American Individualism Doubleday Doran and Company Inc 
New York 1 922 Sec also his The Challenge t L berty Charles Scribner s Sons 
New York 1934 
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agency and financed out of public funds Public works are of 
vastly greater importance m government and m our national 
economy generally than is commonly realized In the late 1 920 s 
between 25 and 30 per cent of all governmental expenditures 
in the Umted States were for public works In 1 938 for example 
30 per cent of all the capital accumulated in that year was 
invested in public works Today government construction 
constitutes one of the five major fields of investments How 
closely relief and public works are interrelated is seen when it is 
perceived that m times when normal means of care for the 
indigent are inadequate the government can only turn to a 
program of public works if the public is to get any return on its 
expenditures since under our economic system it would be 
impossible to use relief labor to produce commodities which 
would compete with private enterprise 

The idea of providing public works as a means of economic 
recovery was not originated by the New Deal The cyclical 
fluctuations of business that is the alternation of booms and 
depressions in our economic life, have long challenged serious 
thinkers Economists and political scientists have for decades 
considered the possibility of using public works as a balance 
wheel to counteract the cyclical oscillations of business activity 
The central consideration has been the possibility of diminishing 
the volume of public works in periods of prosperity and of 
increasing it in times of depression The hope has been that 
the employment of these dual procedures could effect some 
diminution of the violent swings of the business cycle The 
coordination of public works and business conditions was actually 
attempted in 1931 when Congress created the Federal Employ- 
ment Stabilization Board The law which established this agency 
was the first federal statute to apply the principle of planned 
public works 

One of the significant results of our experience m the severe 
depression of the 1 930 s is a vastly increased appreciation of the 
role public works must play in periods of pronounced unem- 
ployment Today there is a strong consensus that The govern 
ment should prepare a shelf of public works to be used in case of 
need This is insurance against the possible ravages of wide 
spread unemployment and distress such as we have experienced 
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before * Furthermore, our experience m the first half of the 
1930 s has emphasized the necessity of havmg comprehensive 
and detailed plans of public works drawn up before the advent 
of extensive unemplo) ment One of the most important lessons 
to emerge from our expenence with the depression programs of 
public works and work relief was the importance of advance 
surveys, mvestigations, and plans to the effectiveness of any 
works program to be used for employment stabilization It 
was foimd that without the existence of detailed plans for 
projects, the time lag between authorization of a works program 
and Its actual operation was so great as seriously to impair its 
effectiveness ® 

Extension of Federal Relief and Public Works The New 
Deal Admmistration, which began on March 4, 1933 came to 
gnps immediately with the tremendously difficult problem of 
alleviating the dire conditions produced by the business depres 
sion Under the vigorous leadership of President Franklin D 
Roosevelt, and with huge appropriations by Congress, a vast 
program of relief and public works was early begun and con 
stantly maintained To promote recoverv two basic programs 
were launched aid to farmers imder an Agncultural Adjustment 
Act, and stimulation of industrial activity and employment of 
labor through a National Indugtnal Recovery Act which was 
avowedly of a temporary and experimental character One 
section of this Industnal Recovery enactment provided for the 
construction of public works for which $3 000 000 000 was 
appro|)nated ® The Administration was detenmned to relieve 
the distress of the unemployed, and since it was opposed to a dole 
under which money is given directly to the destitute it turned to 
puWic works as an important feature of its recovery program 

Before examimng the various New Deal agencies through 


1 National Resources Planning Board Demobihzation and Readjustment United 
States Government Pnntmg Office Washmgton D C June 1943 p 6 

® National Resources Planning Board National Resources Development Report 
for 7943 Part II United States Government Pnntmg Office Washmgton D C 
P 

3 It IS difficult to imagine how huge a sum of money one billion dollars is To 
aid in reahzing the colossal appropriations for relief and public ^yorks under the 
New Deal Admimstration the following is offered If $1 000 000 000 were m dollar 
bills and were pasted end on end to form a nbbon it wouM stretch out over 94 500 
miles — over three and a half times around the earth at the equator 
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which relief and public works were attempted, the basic aims of 
the Administration and the tremendous difficulties which it 
encountered in its efforts to effect recovery should be realized 
The central objectives were to sustam the workers until they 
could secure private employment and to prime the pump of 
business The task of the Federal government was to get relief 
to the largest possible number of jobless workers as quickly as 
possible ^ The difficulties which the Adrmmstration faced in 
providing relief and undertaking public works can scarcely be 
exaggerated It was pioneering throughout and in a field fairly 
bristling with a multitude of political economic and social 
hurdles There were no organizations no precedents, no plans, 
and no experienced administrative officials that the Admimstra 
tion could turn to at the outset of the relief and recovery pro 
grams And m addition there was still some resistance from 

limited sections of public opmion , , -r^ i * 1 , 

The CCC The pioneer rehef agency of the New Deal, the 
Civilian Ccmservation Corps (CCC), was created m less than a 
month after President Roosevelts mauguration Hundr^ of 
camps were established under the supervision of army officers 
and trained foresters In the CCC young unemployed men 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty five received thirty 
dollars a month (twenty two of which they were required to 
send to their parents) besides food clothmg and lodging In 
the first three years more than a million and a half young men 
had received assistance and training through this agency These 
peacetune warriors engaged m a large variety of useful 
nroiects fighting insect pests preventmg soil erosion erectmg 
flood controls and working m the forests - cleaning planting 
cutting firebreaks and laying out trails From its inception the 
CCC has been an outstanding success 

The FERA The Federal Emergency Rehef Admimstration 
(FERA) was created by the Federal Emergency Relief Act in 
May of 1933 Congress launched this agency with an appropna 

XAU figures on the number of the uncmployedmthel9^sa^^^y^ 

A* ^Ta^nth of the depression there were it is estimated firom 12 000 000 to 

fs MO 00?^employed workers m the Umted States Them was 

15 MO 000 Tweinp oy unemployment m 1937 based upon voluntary regis- 

SS the 1940 Census of Population will perUps give us the most accurate 

figures on unemployment during the early part of that year 
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tion of $500,000,000 FERA attempted to help the states provide 
relief At first the states were required to match the federal funds, 
but when they were unable to meet this requirement the service 
went on with merely such state contributions as could be effected 
The Federal government exerted itself to raise the relief standards 
of the states In this it was successful for whereas the average 
monthly family allowance in 1933 was fifteen dollars (in some 
states as low as five dollars), in 1935 it was thirty five dollars 
A wide vanety of work relief that is opportumties to labor on 
government projects to obtain a livelihood was attempted 
Although It was not intended pnmarily to be a work agency 
in any large sense, the FERA did undertake odds and ends of 
public work some of which was imeconomical — leaf raking 
and boondoggling for example For those who could not be 
employed direct relief was granted that is, food clothmg fuel 
and other necessities were given directly In 1 935 the FERA was 
liquidated The Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation 
(FSCC) cooperated with the FERA in distributing surplus foods 
and other agricultural products accumulated by the Federal 
government to families on relief The FSCC using funds assigned 
to It under the Agricultural Adjustment Admmistration (AAA) 
distributed to the indigent large quantities of cereals meat 
fruits dairy and cotton textile products This procedure helped 
che farmers too since it reduced their surpluses 
The PWA The Pubhc Works Administration (PWA) estab 
lished in 1933 was designed to accomplish a triple purpose to 
create employment stimulate the building and aUied mdustries 
and build useful and durable projects to serve the American 
people Its function was to finance and supervise It allotted 
huge sums to various federal departments and agencies Him 
dreds of millions of dollars went to state and local governments 
— some granted outright some lent No direct rehef was 
attempted by the PWA It awarded contracts for the construe 
tion of projects to private individuals or corporations Tremen 
dous diflSculties were encountered The construction of public 
works presented a host of bafihng problems of what, of when, 
of where of how, of finance, of legality of practicahty of plan 
mng of labor, and of admimstration — to suggest a few of the 
most outstanding The PWA was unable to provide quickly 
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the millions of jobs expected of it The FERA (see above) and the 
CWA (see below) had to assume responsibility and give direct 
rehef or provide work relief outside the pnvate contract system 

After man/ months the PWA did get under way and has been 
one of the major agencies in the recovery program Up to 
March 1 1939 the Federal government had allotted the PWA 
over $6,000 000 000 for 34 508 projects ^ The projects represent 
a huge addition to the nations wezilth Through the PWA 
employment to millions directly and indirectly has been afforded 
and the nation now has a multitude of useful projects completed 
public buildings — city haJls courthouses post oflBces school 
houses, swimming pools sanitation and filtration plants sewage 
disposaJ systems flood controls, and transportation facihties — 
roads bridges streets airports and docks The nation has had 
Its face lifted Furthermore, few of the undertakings 

[of the PWA] were marred by pohtics and graft, and the positive 
achievements proved impressive ’ * 

The CWA The Civil Works Adnumstration (CWA) an 
adjunct of the FERA in operation from November, 1933 to 
March 1934, was formed to meet the exigencies developed by 
the slowness of the PWA in providing jobs About 4 000 000 
indigent workers who were unable to find employment were 
shifted to the CWA When this agency proved inefiTective it 
was merged mto the FERA Prominent factors in the failure 
of the CWA to function successfully were the high costs and the 
adminis trative difficulty of providing useful projects on a large 
scale 

The WPA In the spring of 1 934 the Works Progress Admims 
tration (WPA) was instituted This agency began to operate m 
the very heart of the depression when about one seventh of the 
population of the Umted States was whoUy or m part dependent 
upon public funds Since the PWA for the reasons cited above 
was unable to laimch its projects rapidly enough to aflford large 
scale employmetit the WPA was created to get idle citizens to 
work more swiftly Unlike the FERA it gave no direct aid and 

iThe whole story and record of the PWA is found in America Bmlds by the 
PubUc Works Administration published by the U S Government Printing Office 
Washington, D C 1939 

® Arthur M Schlesmger The New Deal in Action 1933—1939 The Macmillan 
Company New York 1940 p 12 ^ 
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unlike the PWA which operated through private contractors or 
local governments, the WPA hired the workers directly 

The WPA undertook a wide variety of projects During the 
first four years of its operation this agency expended over 
S6 657 000,000 of which $6 373 000 000 went to work projects 
To spread the funds as widely as possible it had to avoid projects 
which required a heavy expenditure on materials Most of its 
funds went to the payment of wages whereas a much larger share 
of the funds of PWA were used for the purchase of materials and 
equipment The WPA during its first four years paid out 88 per 
cent of all its funds in wages 

The WPA accomplished much In its first two years it pro 
vided more than 80 per cent of the jobs made available by all 
agencies mvolved in the relief and public works program of the 
Federal government With remarkable dispatch the WPAl 
provided employment for millions Its activities cover a wide 
field mdeed In its first four and a half years of operation m the 
field of public works alone the following was accomphshed 
public buildings — over 23,000 erected over 62,000 renovated 
and almost 3000 additions built' roads — over 457 000 miles 
newly built or improved ’ also many thousands of miles 
of curbs gutters sidewalks, paths and roadside dramage ditches 
built or improved bridges — almost 56,000 built over 37,000 
improved, and tens of thousands of culverts airports — 534 
bmlt or improved recreational facilities — about 38 000 

built or improved dams — almost 28 000 bmlt, others 

improved public grounds — a multitude improved ^ All this 
affords a vast gam in pubhc assets and adds milhons of dollars 
to the value of pnvately owned real estate Besides public works 
activities the WPA provided health facihties conducted exten 
ave educational work (over 100 000 classes a month) operated 
CIVIC art centers supported musical organizations, fostered 
projects for wnters and research workers and maintained proj 
ects for women such as sewing canning, and household tr aining 2 

1 All quotations and data here are from a pamphlet Public Hecdth and WPA by 
the Works Progress Administration U S Government Prmtmg OfiBce Washington 
D C 1940 

In 1939 the Works Progress Administration was changed to Works Projects 
Administration Also m 1939 there occurred a reorganization of the welfare fiinc 
tions of the Federal government one part of which was the creation of a Federal 
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The NYA In June of 1935 the National Youth Administra 
non was established with an initial allotment of $40,000,000 The 
NYA provided many projects for out of school youth (sixteen to 
twenty four years of age) This agency aided high school, under 
graduate, and graduate students who were attending school 
Through it, hundreds of thousands of highly deserving students 
have been enabled to continue their education The wide 
variety and the great helpfulness of the services of the NYA 
students are famihar to all student bodies and faculties As 
evidence that the service of this agency is considered sigmficant 
IS the fact that in 1940 Congress increased the appropriations 
for NYA above those of 1 939 » 

Criticism of Federal Relief Such unprecedented procedures 
as charactenzed the provision of relief by the Federal government 
smce 1933 stirred an enormous amount of discussion — some 
laudatory, much derogatoiy some in a disinterested manner, 
much m a partisan spirit some reasonable, much unreasonable 
One’s appraisal of the relief and pubhc works program will 
depend fundamentally upon one s personal experiences with it 
his ability to be objective and his philosophy of government and 
of economic life^ While even a bnef summary of the vast 
volume of cnticism of the federal program for rehef cf the 
destitute and the promotion of economic recovery is impossible 
here, a few salient aspects may cursorily be evaluated as 
follows 

Mistakes were made It would be surprismg if it were other 
wise > The program was a colossal pioneer effort to afford rehef 
during a business depression of unparalleled seventy No pre 
vious Admimstration ever confronted a condition of comparable 
gravity or perplexity in this field Much of its ineflBciency may 
be attnbuted to the fact that it had to be improvised Many 
steps had to be retraced because the program was not planned 
far in advance nor were financial surpluses accumulated to 
undertake it 

Works Agency which includes among its several subdivisions the Public Works 
Administration the Works Projects Administration and the Umted States Housmg 
Authonty 

1 A wealth of cnucism on every phase of the rehef and recovery program oi the 
National government is to be had in the scores of articles which appeared in our 
newspapers and periodicals dunng the i930 s 
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The procedures adopted constituted a marked deviation from 
the traditional adherence to iaissez faire But had not the dire 
need of millions of our citizens been met our economic system 
would probably have been subjected to more disorderly or even 
revolutionary changes 

Federal responsibility for the relief of the destitute millions was 
imperative The nation was faced with a condition not a theory 
The Federal government did not assume responsibihty until all 
other agencies private and public had obviously failed to cope 
■with the problems If private industry cannot employ workers 
the public must act or they will starve 

Colossal sums of money were spent in promoting the program 
By June 30 1939 almost $22,000 000,000 had been expended 
and over $15 000,000 000 were lent by the Federal government 
But in the first four years of the 1930 s over $200,000 000 000 
were lost in national mcome through the failure of pnvate enter 
pnse to maintain normal economic conditions 

The program has tremendously increased the national debt 
But less has been spent to keep millions of Amencan citizens from 
starvation during a decade than the nation readily mvested m the 
destruction of war in 1917-1918 Relief and public works have 
unbalanced the federal budget It could have been kept m 
balance only by a tremendous increase in taxation, a drastic 
reduction of expenditures or by adopting both of these pro 
cedures simultaneously Actually it was impossible either to 
impose much heavier taxes or markedly to curtail governmental 
appropriations 

Did the Federal government adopt the best form of relieP 
Gash relief would have cost less than work relief However, these 
facts must be considered Much indirect employment was created 
by the public works program Skill and morale were conserved 
The nation obtained a multitude of useful projects, which are 
genuine additions to its wealth 

Was there not much politics’ ^ The charge would inevitably 
be made How much really existed cannot be determmed defi 
mtely The most frequent charge wars that of intiimdation The 
countercharge has been made that industrial corporations had 
practiced intimidation of their employees via memoranda m 
■^re election pay envelopes for years before the advent of the 
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1930 s At any rate there certainly was no major scandal to 
blacken the record 

Did the program achieve its two mam objectives which were to 
provide relief and promote recovery^ The needs of the destitute 
were met Starvation was prevented and public order and 
confidence in our form of government and our society was main 
tamed Regarding the effectiveness of the Administration m 
producing recovery there are wide differences of opimon How 
ever one of the most eminent scholars m the United State 
declares There is no doubt that the enormous expenditures 
of the Federal government for public works and buildings, for 
armaments and for relief projects have been extensively respon 
ible for such recovery as the country has enjoyed since the 
crash of 1929 ’ 

Relief Responsibilities of the States The prominence of the 
Federal government in the field of relief often eclipses the fact 
that the states of our Umon have also confronted the perplexities 
of providing for large scale destitution Indeed the «totes were 
wrestling with the problems of relief before the national govern 
ment began to play a role in the alleviation of mass unemplov 
ment and destitution When local governments were unable to 
cope with the demands of hosts of mdigents for public aid the 
states began to assume responsibility Smce the early 1930 s 
they have continued to struggle to afford such aid In 1935 the 
national Admmistration announced that the burden of support 
mg the ‘unemployables must be earned bv the states and local 
governments, and that it would be responsible only for the 
destitute employables ’ The magnitude of the relief problem 
has vaned in the states The more densely populated and the 
more highly mdustnalized commonwealths were confronted with 
a much more onerous task in providing relief than were the 
more sparsely populated and predommantly agncultural states 
However the differences m wealth as between these two types 
of states considerably offset the differential in the numbers who 
required public aid The standards of relief vary widely among 
our states The degree of wiUmgness to assume responsibility as 
well as differences m financial resources account for the variations 

1 Charles A Beard Ammcan Government and Politics 8th ed The Macmillan Com 
pany New York 1938 p 318 
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The admimstration of relief has been a problem of the first 
magnitude for our states The administrative machmery for 
effecting the relief program is created bv the respective l^is 
latures As one should expect the organization and procedures 
of admmistration vary among the states Today a vast majority 
of our commonv’ealths through various means and in differing 
degrees, divide the financial burdens of relief maintenance with 
their respective local governments A few states shift to their 
local jurisdictions either the entire or major responsibility for 
the support of relief in a few the loceJ governments are reheved 
entirely or almost entirel> of this obligation The form ofVelief 
also varies among the states Twelve states afford cash entirely 
or largely twenty one contribute both cash and relief in kind 
that IS direct distributions of food clothing and so on and 
fifteen utilize a system of aid m kind largely or entirely 

Many different arrangements have been adopted by our states 
for the fixing of lesponsibility for the details of relief admmistra 
tion But as to the general plan of administrative control of relief 
activities three types are distinguishable In about ten of our 
commonwealths the state government assumes all or at least 
a major portion of the task of directing relief work At the other 
extreme a similar number place the management very largely 
or entirely in the control of local governments In the other 
states admmistrative responsibilities are shared more or less 
equally by the commonwealth and by its local jurisdictions 
usually under an arrangement whereby the day to day activities 
are directed by local governments which are constantly under 
general state supervision 

Attitudes toward Economic Insecurity The period smce the 
onset of the depression in the 1930 s is characterized by the pres 
ence of an extraordmary amoimt of economic insecunty The 
relief activities which have been imder consideration, were born 
and pursued m an effort to meet emergency conditions Incom 
parably more important for the welfare of this nation, however 
than meetmg through a relief program an immediate crisis pro 
duced by the presence of abnormal insecurities is the establish 
ment of a comprehensive plan for coping with the customary 
hazards which regulmly and constantly confront^ Aneuencans 
When such a system is made effective the nation has tai^ a 
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Vitally necessary step to block the recurrence of such deplorable 
crisis conditions of economic insecurity as prevailed in the 
United States in the 1930 s 

Until recently Americans have sought to obtain economic 
security almost solely by individual efforts As a people we early 
became and in succeeding generations remained tremendously 
impressed with rugged individualism as constituting the best way 
of life Under this philosophy the strong consensus was that each 
citizen should provide for his own old age by his ovra savings 
Unemployment insurance was not only unnecessary but also 
objectionable ip the traditional view for it would encourage 
idleness The enactment of legislation designed to afford more 
economic security was constantly opposed by several obstinate 
zind potent factors not the least of which was this we had forty 
eight states any one of which by adopting any sort of legislation 
to promote greater economic security for its workers would 
thereby place its employers at a competitive disadvantage in 
the busmess struggle as compared with firms in other states which 
did not have such legislation ’ ^ Despite all retarding forces 
however, the stark realities of the abommable economic condi 
tions of the 1930 s convinced a majority of the American people 
that much greater security for workingmen and their families was 
imperative and that this could be had only through legislation 

Need of Social Security Legislation Even before the depres 
Sion of the 1930 s there was a much greater need of social security 
legislation that is governmental action designed to aid workers 
m meeting the hazards of life and keep them from dependence 
upon charity in their old age than was commonly realized From 
80 to 90 per cent of the poverty in the United States in normal 
times IS attributable to these five factors industrial accidents 
illness, old age, unemployment, and premature death of the 
family breadwmner ^ 

Although there has always been a considerable amount of 
economic msecunty m the United States under twentieth 
century conditions the uncertainties of life for our workers have 

^ Paal H Douglas Socid Secunty m the United States McGraw Hill Book Co New 
York 1939 p 5 

*John N Andrews and Rudolf K Michels Economic Problems of Modern Society 
The Ronald Press Company New York 1937 p 584 
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vastly increased Fifteen times as many Amencans, it has been 
estimated have been killed or injured in mdustry as have been 
numbered among the casualties of all our wars The relative 
number of the aged is ever mcreasir^ Even before the depression 
one third of all Amencans over sixty five years of age were 
dependent Unemployment too was increasmg before the advent 
of the 1930 s Large numbers of workers families constantly 
faced indigency In 1930 there were almost 5 000 000 widows 
40 per cent of whom were over sixty five years of age The 
number of children whose fathers died prematurely far exceeds 
the number of widows Even a little reflection upon present day 
economic and social conditions reveals this fact clearly the 
individual unassisted by the public cannot make provision for 
the insecurities of life Smce 75 per cent of American workmen 
have, m normal times, less than $1500 a year income, they can 
not possibly save enough money to provide for their old age, 
much less the other hazards of hfe 
But one method besides personal savmgs by which they could 
meet the uncertamties of industrial life through their own 
resources has been available to American workmen This is 
insuramce As for private insurance it was unavailable for those 
m the more hazardous occupations and even when available was 
for the vast majority of workers beyond their means Although 
an increasmg number of employers instituted pension plans for 
their employees in 1930 such pensions included only a pitifully 
small per cent of all our workers — not more than 3 per cent 
of those over sixty five years of age Furthermore the protection 
afforded by these private pension plans was rather sharply 
limited In short the only resort m the United States for the 
vast majonty of our wage earners and their families who fell 
victims to the insecurities of life, pnor to 1935, was charity 
And chanty is an mefiicient demoralizing, and thoroughly 
inadequate remedy for the human needs which sprmg from the 
economic imcertamties of modem industrial life Undoubtedly 
even before the depression of the last decade there was urgent 
need of social security legislation 
Social Security Legislation before 1935 The year 1935 
marks a tremendously important milestone m the advance of 
public provision for the economic uncertamties our workers face 
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A much better appreciation of how great a stride forward was 
effected m that year may be gamed if the very limited legislation 
in this field up to that J:ime is surveyed 
Old age state pension laws were first enacted in the Umted 
States m 1923 (Such pensions were granted by Germany in 
1889 ) By 1928 only five of our states had passed old age pension 
laws And all these merely permitted local authorities to grant 
such pension How infrequently local governments acted is 
evidenced by the fact that in 1928 only 1500 individuals in five 
states received aid under this permissive legislation The first 
state wide old age pension systems were established in 1929 by 
California and Wyomir^ However, by the 1920 s tens of thou 
sands of the employees of our governments (federal, state and 
local) were afforded pensions upon their retirement from the 
civil service 

In the matter of governmental provision for unemployment 
only Wisconsin had taken any action before 1936 
After 1910 workmen s compensation laws were enacted by our 
states Such statutes stipulated that payments were to be made to 
workers who met with industrial accidents regardless of who was 
negligent (Germany began such legislation in 1884 ) By 1935 
forty SIX of our commonwealths and most of our territories had 
enacted workmen s compensation laws Although these enact 
ments constituted a definite gam in meetmg one type of economic 
insecurity confirontmg our wage earners, they were inadequate 
for the payments were usually entirely too meager and when 
fairly adequate they ceased after a rather limited period of time 
Furthermore occupational disease ’ is not an industrial injury 
in most states 

Regardmg the matter of illness, not one of our states before 
1935 had established any state wide plan for meetmg the needs 
of workers who were imable to labor by virtue of sickness (By 
1935 about half of the European countries had compulsory sick 
ness insurance) While mdustnal establishments mcreasmgly 
provided full or partial medical care for their employees the 
vast majority of workers as late as 1930 was without this protec- 
tion For most workers a prolonged filne^ was a calamity 
In one sort of public provision against economic insecunty the 
United States has been the leader among the nations — mothers’ 
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pensions B> 1933 all of our forty eight states save two had 
enacted legislation which made this aid possible The purpose 
of these acts was to prevent homes from t>eing broken up by the 
death removal, or disability of the chief breadwinner and to 
permit the mothers to bring up their children m their own homes 
instead of being compelled to place them in institutions ^ But 
these mothers’ pensions were senously limited by virtue of these 
two facts in over half our states the law was permissive in over 
half of our commonwealths with mandatory enactments the 
financial burden entailed by such legislation was generally placed 
upon local governments which were often either unable or 
unwilling to assume the financial obligation involved 

When one surveys the whole field of social security legislation 
in the United States up to 1935 he isnmpressed with two Scdient 
facts public provision for meeting the common economic mse 
cunties which confront our workers was woefully inadequate 
in comparison with European progress in this field especially 
m pre Nazi Germany the American people were definitely back 
ward In 1935 however we effected a phenomenal advance 

Significant Legislation m 1935 The Social Security Act 
which became law on August 18 1935, is probably one of the 
most monumental pieces of legislation designed to promote the 
general welfare ever enacted by a Congress of the United States 
Undoubtedly it signalized a giant stnde forward in meeting a 
fundamental need of hosts of American workers and their families 
— economic secunty Both in the number of hazards covered 
and m the millions of citizens protected this legislation is truly 
phenomenal in Amencan expenence The Social Secunty Act 
IS a comprehensive statute It provides for old age and sur 
viVOTs insurance, and offers the states federal co operation 
and financial assistance in mne federafl state programs — imprn 
ployment insurance aid to the needy aged the needy blmd 
and dependent children, services for maternal and child health 
child welfare, the treatment of crippled children, public health 
and vocational rehabilitation * 

1 Paul H Douglas op at p 185 

100 Questions and Answers on the New Social Security JProgram p 5 of paxnphlet by 
the Social Secunty Board U S Government Printing Office Washmgton^^ D C 
This Board has prepared a number of pamphlets which are available to those 
interested m the topic of social secuntf’ 
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The security legislation of 1935 provides an income foi all 
workers included in the act as soon as they reach sixty five years 
of age irrespective of need and as a matter of contractual right ^ 
The amount of the annuity that is the allowance or income 
which a worker has a right to receive, varies from $10 to $85 
a month depending upon the number of years which he has been 
under the plan and the amount of the wages he has received 
This system is compulsory The annmty is paid each month 
as long as the worker lives A supplementary monthly payment 
IS also made to the wage earner if or when his wife reaches 
sixty five years of age He also receives an allowance for his 
children until they are sixteen or eighteen if still m school 
Furthermore, upon the decease of the worker who is leceivmg 
an annuity ‘survivors payments are made to his widow to 
his widow for his children until they reach sixteen or eighteen 
if they are in school and to his dependent parents provided he 
left no widow or any children who are under sixteen years of age 
K a worker who is included in this plan dies before he reaches 
sixty five years, the Federal government effects a lump sum 
payment to his relatives or friends 

Old age benefit payments began on January 1, 1940 These 
annuities are paid out of taxes levied on both the workers and the 
employers — by assessments on payrolls Both were assessed 
1 per cent in 1937 This rate was to contmue until 1943 when 
for a penod of three years the rate was to be 2 per cent and then 
2 ^ per cent until 1949 In 1949 the rate was to become and 
remain 3 per cent No changes m the rate have been made 
durmg the war years Reserves for the payment of emnuities to 
workers will be built up until in 1980, $47,000 000,000 will be 
accumulated After 1980 it is expected that the mcome (con 
tnbutions and interest) and the payments made to annuitants 
will balance 

Annuities for old age are not by the legislation of 1935 pro 
vided for all workers The following types erf employment are 

1 In August 1939 Congressratherextensively amended the law of 1935 Several 
of these amendments were in the direction of hberalization for example earlier and 
larger payments All data of this chapter are as of the postamendment penod rather 
than as of 1935 In a booklet Major Changes in the Soaal Security Act by the Social 
Secunty Board provisions of th^ ongmal act (1935) and of the amended act (1939) 
are set down in parallel columns 
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not included in the act agricultural domestic service m private 
homes, local college clubs fratermties and sororities govern 
ment employment — federal state or local (or their instru 
mentalities with certain exceptions as for example emplovees 
m banks and loan associations) casual labor self-employment 
— farms shops offices and professions family employment 
service on certain fishing vessels and on foreign ships service of 
a foreign government occupations covered by the Railroad 
Retirement Act and any employment in nonprofit seeking 
organizations — religious charitable scientific or educational 
Despite these exceptions however, the Social Security Act does 
assure an income at the age of sixty five to about two thirds of 
our workers By 1940 about 50 000 000 American wage earners 
had established accounts under this plan This annuity system 
IS the only part of the social security program launched by the 
act of 1935 which is exclusively provided and admimstered by 
the national government 

The Needy Aged Provision for old age as established by the 
annuity system notable as it is, by no means represents the whole 
effort of the Federal government to make possible greater 
economic security for the aged Under one section of the Social 
Security Act of 1935 the national government established a plan 
designed to afford the states strong encouragement to grant their 
respective needy aged a monthly pension (Annuities are paid 
regardless of the financial resources of the annuitants ) This 
encouragement was afforded by the offer of the Federal govern- 
ment to pay half of each state provided old age pension up to 
S40 a month The maximum federal contribution is $20 A 
state may pay as large or as small a pension as it wishes Today 
mne states have established no maximum amount they will pay 
their needy aged The monthly payments made by our states 
range from $20 to $45 $30 being the most common amount paid 

The national government plays an important role in the 
admmistration of the pensions to the needy aged It contributes 
5 per cent of its total grants to a state to aid the commonwealth 
to meet the costs of administration All the costs of the Federal 
government under its plan to aid the states in providing pensions 
for the needy aged are paid out of general tax funds The con- 
tributions of the national government to the states are condi- 
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tional A state to be eligible for such aid must estabhsh and 
mamtain certain minimum standards in the operation of its old 
age pension system These are stipulated by the Federal govern 
ment ^ But the state, not the national government determines 
who IS ehgible for such a pension and the amoimt which will be 
paid So potent was this offer of the Federal government to 
carry half of the financial obligation entailed by aiding the 
needy aged, that by 1938 all of our forty eight states had enacted 
old age pension laws (Only two had such statutes before 1935 ) 
Toward the close of the year 1939, almost 2 000 000 of the needy 
aged in the United States were recipients of aid from combined 
federal state funds 

Unemployment Insurance Unemployment insurance pro 
vides the insured wage earners regular weekly payments when 
they are out of work Such payments help the worker to support 
himself and his family when he is demed an opportumty to labor 
Under an imemployment insurance system in times when a 
normal, or larger than a normal number of jobs are available, 
funds are built up to make possible the payment of benefits to 
workers in penods in which private industry cannot offer normal 
amounts of employment 

Although the Social Security Act of 1935 does not establish a 
federal system of unemployment insurance it does contain pro 
visions which induce and enable our states to establish an unem 
ployment compensation plan A federal tsix is levied upon 
employers in each state But no employer pays a tax upon more 
than $3000 for any one employee The tax on pay rolls began 
at 1 per cent in 1 936 and reached a maximum of 3 per cent m 
1938 Some employers are exempt from paying this tax all 
who are in the industries which are not included in the old age 
annuity plan (see above) all who rely on the services of members 
of their immediate families and all who employ fewer than eight 
workers Under the Social Security Act the employer in the 
industries included in this legislation may deduct up to 90 per 
cent of the pay roll tax the amounts he has contributed to his 
states unemployment compensation fund provided that his 
state has established an unemployment insurance system which 

iFor a description of the federal requirements see Paul H Douglas op at 
pp 152-155 
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measures up to the minimum standards set up by the national 
government ^ The Federal government pays all the admimstra 
tion costs of operating state unemployment compensation systems 
If there is no state unemployment msurance law the employer 
must pay the full amount of the pay roll tax into the federal 
treasury The operation of this system is such that insofar as 
Its costs are concerned the employers in aU our states, if their 
industries are included are on the same footing The objective 
of the federal arrangement is that no state by failing to provide 
unemployment compensation can thereby gain any competitive 
advantage over any other state The 90 per cent deduction 
feature was extremely powerful in inducing the states to act in 
the matter of providing protection to workers against the hazard 
of unemployment Every state in our Union was impelled 
within two years of tjhe launching of the Social Security Act 
to establish an unemployment compensation system (Only one 
state had made any provision at all for unemployment insurance 
before 1935 ) In 1939 almost 28 000 000 workers were included 
under the forty eight state plans In this same yetir unemployed 
workers received benefits which totaled almost $450 000 000 

The social secunty program in the field of unemployment is 
not hmited to paying out of work benefits to unemployed 
workers It also sets up admimstrahve machinery for bnnging 
men and jobs together Every state has established employment 
offices, the cost of the maintenance of which the Federal govern 
ment shares These offices the services of which are free to 
workers and employers ahke strive to find jobs for the workers 
and workers for the employers Today about 1500 of these oflSces 
are m operation Places in which the volume of the possible 
service does not warrant the maintenance of such an office are 
visited regularly by representatives of the state employment 
service Over 3000 locahties are served in this manner The 
successful operation of an unemployment compensation system 
is impossible without the concoimtance of admimstrative agencies 
which bring those who need jobs and those who want workers 
together 

Under the Social Secunty Act when a state enacts an nnpm 

1 For a descnption of the standards required by the Federal government 
Paul H Douglas op at pp 134-138 
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ployment compensation law it is left entirely free, as long as the 
federal mimmum standards are met, to operate its system in any 
way it wishes The security offered workers against unemploy 
ment depends solely upon the state Although a general pattern 
IS discermble aji examination of the state administrations reveals 
many variations Some states include m then plans all employers 
regardless of how few employees they have But others limit 
their systems to those businesses which employ more than eight 
workers In this matter the states seem to be rather equally 
divided The amount of the weekly benefit paid differs among 
our commonwealths In a majority however this amount is 
the regular weekly wages but with a maximum payment of 
$15 and a mimmum of $5 States vziry too in the matter of how 
long these benefits will be paid — twelve to sixteen weeks is 
rather common Benefits for partial unemployment are pro 
vided by forty five states The rate of the pay roll assessments 
also varies among the commonwealths, but a large majority 
reqmre the employer to pay 2 7 per cent of his pay roll into the 
state fund set aside for the payment of unemployment benefits 
Only five states require contributions from the employees It 
was well that the Federed government left the management of 
unemployment insurance to the states for the successful opera 
tion of such a system requires elaborate knowledge of and careful 
adjustment to the widely varying local conditions Of all the 
forms of protection the public may afford workers no other 
is comparable to unemployment insurance in the number of 
administrative difficulties it presents 

Other Security Provisions The ommbus character of the 
Social Security Act of 1935 is evidenced by the fact that this 
enactment dealt with seven types of insecurity besides those of 
old age and unemployment 

1 The Social Secunty Act sought to improve pubhc health 
The economic loss alone of sickness is enormous Recent esti 
mates show that on the average working dav over 5 000 000 
individuals in the United States are incapacitated for employ 
ment by sickness and that the annual wage loss occasioned by 
illness IS probably about $1 500,000 000 Under the legislation 
of 1935 the Federal government makes large annual appropna 
tions to promote pubhc health in the nation Most of this fund 
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IS allotted to the states to encoiirage them to develop public 
health programs These federal grants need not be matched 
by the states, that is the state is not required to contnbute one 
dollar for each dollar given by the Federal government Evi 
dence of intensified interest in health on the part of state govern 
ments, much of which was stimulated by the Federal government 
is revealed by this fact Dunng the year 1939 legislators in forty 
four states introduced 285 bills dealing directly or indirectly 
with provision of medical services with payment of cash benefits 
for disability or with regular public or pnvate agencies engaged 
in the promotion of health activities Of these bills 110 were 
passed ’ ^ 

2 Under the act of 1935 the Federal government provides 
funds for each state which has a state wide federally approved 
plan for mothers pensions The Federal government pays one 
third of the total sum paid out by the state but not to exceed 
$6 a month for the first child and $4 for each additionzil child 
Toward the close of 1939, forty two states had provided aid for 
dependent children 

3 The federal legislation of 1935 in the matter of maternal 
and child health revives the Sheppard Towner Act of 1921 which 
provided grants m aid, that is subsidies to the states for maternal 
and infant care In the first year imder the 1 935 enactment the 
Federal government appropriated almost $4 000 000 Some of 
this fund is to be matched by the states and some is granted out 
nght But to receive federal aid the states must meet standards 
reqmred by the national government 

4 There are over 100 000 people m the United States who are 
blind few of whom can earn a living Before 1935 about one 
fourth of the blind received pensions usually rather inadequate, 
from states and counties The Social Secunty Act made an initial 
appropriation of $3 000 000 for the blind, with provision for later 
sums as needed This fund is allotted to the states for the needy 
blind who are not m public institutions These allotments are 
matched by the states or the local governments thereof The 
maximum federal aid is $15 a month for each blind individual 
All grants are made on the condition that the federal require 

^ Social Secur ty Btdleim Social Secunty Board Washington D C Jan 1940 
3 1 p 50 
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ments are met By 1940 all but six of our states granted aid to 
the blmd under federally approved plans 

5 In the Umted States there are probably about 500 000 
cnppled children Congress under the legislation of 1935 
makes an annueil appropriation imtially almost $3 000 000 for 
their care and treatment The federal grants must be matched 
by the states which must maintain a program that measures up 
to the standards set by the national government 

6 The Federal government in accordance with a provision 
of the 1935 enactment, annually contributes funds (SI 500 000 
the first year) for the aid of homeless amd neglected children 
These funds are expended primarily in rural districts and in 
towns for here the need is much greater than in cities which 
usuzilly make provision for such children No state or local 
rnat r.hm g of funds is reqmred by the Federal government 

7 Smce 1920 the national government has aided the states 
m a program of vocational rehabilitation The Social Security 
Act adds to the existmg appropriations almost $2 000 000 a year 
The sums granted to the states must be matched By 1939 
each of our states, save one had a program for vocational 
rehabihtation 

State Response to Federal Incentive One of the salient 
developments which stemmed from the federal act of 1935 is the 
unprecedented amount of legislation that the states were mduced 
to enact m the field of social security If the states elected to 
enact security legislation they becaime thereby the recipients 
of millions of dollars from the federal treasury if however any 
state chose to ignore the Social Secunty Act it was subjected 
to strong pressures at the hands of its citizens who witnessed the 
advantages accnung to those states that cooperated with the 
Federal government In less than three years from the time the 
national social secunty program was launched all of our states 
had federally approved plans which afforded protection or aid 
in the following fields old age pensions for the needv unemploy 
ment compensation, maternal and child health care crippled 
children, child welfare services, and in the extension and im 
provement of services for public health 

Next in sigmficance, perhaps, to the celenty and extensiveness 
of state action in response to federal inducement, was the decided 
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success of the national government in elevating standards of 
public assistance in the states which traditionally had been 
rather niggardK Our commonwealths under federal leadership 
and the urge of financial contributions to be had from the nationad 
treasury were soon extending much more state aid than would 
have been deemed desirable or possible to them before 1935 ^ 

Judicial Approval of Social Security Legislation Under 
our governmental system no reform seeking estabhshment 
through legislation is safely launched until it has run the judicial 
gauntlet Gra\e fears haunted thoughtful citizens who were 
cognizant of the strong tendency of the Supreme Court of the 
United States to interpret narrowly any legislation which imposes 
regulations m our econormc life, lest the Social Security Act be 
invalidated But such fears were allayed when All features 
of the Social Security Act whose constitutionality was questioned 
were upheld by the United States Supreme Court in a series of 
decisions which were handed down on Mav 24, 1937 ^ The 

Supreme Court upheld the old age annmty system on the ground 
that It served the general welfare It declared The problem 
[of the aged in society] is plainly national in area and dimension 
Moreover, laws of separate states cannot deal with it effectively 
Only a power that is national can serve the inteiests of all ® 
In two five to four decisions the unemployment compensation 
sections of the act were upheld ^ The Court decided that the 
standards reqmred bv the Federal government of the states when 
they set up unemployment compensation systems did not con 
stitute an infringement upon state sovereignty Our supreme 
tnbunai held that the sections pertaimng to unemployment 
compensation were an mducement to the states to pass such 
legislation, and that such provisions in the federal act were not 
coercions of the states 

1 For standards in relief work programs social secunty and special types of 
governmental aid see Trends in Public Ass stance 1933-1939 Report No 8 1940 by 
Bureau of Research and Statistics of the Social Secunty Board U S Government 
Pnntmg Office Washmgton D G Here are found a wealth of statistical tables 
which for example indicate the numbers of recipients and the amounts of the 
payments afforded by the states and the counties 

Paul H Douglas op c t p 349 For a brief but lucid discussion of judicial deci 
sions of the Social Security Act see his book, pp 349-“357 

®Helvermg s Davis 301 U S 619 

^ Carmichael vs Southern Goal Company 301 U S 495 and Steward Machme 
Company is Davis 301 U S 548 
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Administration of the Social Security Programs The 

administration of social security programs is at once a matter of 
vital importance and of tremendous difficulty The first great 
hurdle was to secure necessary legislation The second hurdle 
which had to be surmounted if the American people reallv \\ ere 
to enjoy more economic security was the establishment and 
maintenance of an effective administration of the social security 
programs mcluding the recruitment training and supervision 
of a force of civil servants and the keeping of records. Consider 
just one of the many items under this head — about dO 000 000 
cards, one for each of jthe prospective annuitants under the old 
age mcome plan What a multiplicitv of inquiries investigations 
adjustments, coordinations decisions and rules' 

The most important single agency involved in the administra 
tion of the whole social security program is the Social Securitv 
Board, which is a subdivision of the Federal Security Agency 
Three members only two of whom may be of one political party 
compose this board The President of the United States appoints 
the members of the Social Security Board, and designates who 
shall be the chairman The term is six years In order that there 
may never be a Board composed of all new members the terms 
overlap During his term a member may hold no other office 
or have any other employment 

The chief activities of this Board are formulatmg policies 
exercising general supervision determinmg organizational forms 
establi shin g procedures promulgating countless rules and scru 
timzing state activities — statutes amendments administrative 
policies standards and procedures Its work is effected through 
three operating bureaus and feix service bureaus The operating 
bureaus cire Old Age Insurance Public Assistance and Unem 
ployment Compensation The service bureaus and offices are 
Bureau of Accounts and Audits Bureau of Management Bureau 
of Research zmd Statistics Office of General Counsel Office of 
Informational Services, and Office of the Actuary Twelve 
regional offices are maintained by the Board m the United 
States, and others established in our territories Each of these 
has a regional director By July 1 1938 the Board had under 
Its direction 9602 civil servants 

Each state in our Union as well as the Federal government 
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faces important problems m the matter of operatmg the social 
security system launched by the act of 1935 Every feature of the 
program, save that of the annuitv provision for workers upon 
their retirement at the age of sixty five necessitates state admm 
istrative action whenever a commonwealth elects to take advan 
tage of the federal legislation for social security How extensive 
t^ie organization and how elaborate the procedures of admm 
istration are in any state depend fundamentally upon three 
factors the density of its population the extent of its industrial 
ization, and the social mmdedness of the majority of its citizens 
In man y cases the state administration has to reach down to all 
of Its local communities There are of course many vanations 
among our states in the administration of the different features 
of the social security program But these differences are far less 
pronounced than would be the case were it not for the fact that 
each state a dminis tration in this field is always under the neces 
sity of meetmg mmimum standards reqmred by the Federal 
government 

A Glance Backward The central sigmficance of the Social 
Security Act of 1935 is seen m the fact that it clearly indicates a 
rejection by the Amencan people of extreme indmduahsm and 
signifies the breachmg of the fortresslike walls of the laissez faire 
conception of life It was achieved despite powerful opposition 
both to Its underlying pnnciples and its specific provisions Many 
dire predictions were made as to the effects of this enactment But 
these have been proved erroneous Certainly the nation passed 
an extremely important milestone in its social progress when the 
Federal government assumed a permanent responsibility for the 
mamtenance of greater security for the American people and 
launched a vast program to effect the realization of this pressmg 
need Under this program much more protection against eco 
nomic msecunty is afforded tens of millions of men, women, and 
children than was until recently deemed possible When the 
extremely limited state legislation before 1935 is compared with 
the extensive programs now m operation m our commonwealths, 
It IS clear that a tremendous advance has been effected m this 
field Each year since 1935 has witnessed a further development 
of the program by both the Federal government and the state 
governments It has grown both m the extent of the number 
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protected and m its effective implementation In October of 
1943, approximately 60,000 000 workers were covered by our 
Social Security legislation ^ 

A Look Forward Today two matters are of supreme impor 
tance to the American people that we shall win a decisive 
victory over the Fascist powers as speedily as possible and that 
we sh^l enjoy prosperity in the post war era At the very heart 
of the problem of the maintenance of national prosperity is the 
matter of how a high level of employment may be preserved 
Our absolutely fundamental need in the years following this 
war will be full employment There must be jobs for all who are 
able and willing to work The need is beyond question but 
how this need can be supplied is a controversial matter Undoubt- 
edly the vast majority of Americans agree that the major respon- 
sibility for providing jobs rests with private enterprises Probably 
relatively few are assured that private enterprise can meet this 
responsibility wi+hout some governmental assistance How much 
aid the government must supply is a question on which opimon 
is rather sharply divided 

The need for an extension of Social Security has been recog 
nized ever since the great Act of 1935 went into effect Efforts 
to promote the enlargement of Social Security have been vigorous 
and constant The Wagner Murray Dingell Bill which is now 
(1944) before Congress (H R 2861-S 1161) purports to amend 
and extend the existing Social Secunty legislation This bill 
proposes (1) the establishment of a unified national social insur 
ance system (2) the extension of security rights to those m the 
military service (3) provision for permanent disabihty insur 
ance (4) provision for unemployment compensation temporary 
disability and mateimty benefits (5) establishment of a national 
system of public employment offices (6) provision for grants for 
medical education and investigation and (7) provision for 
grants m aid to states for medical care of the needy This 

^ A veritable mine of information on social secunty programs — past present 
and future — in the United States is to be had in the Report of the Committee on 
Long Range Work and Relief Policies to the National Resources Planning Board 
Security Work and Rel ef Pol cies United States Government Pnnting Office Wash 
ington B C 640 pp 1943 This report is divided into four parts Evolution of 
Public Aid Program Pubhc Aid Programs and the People Financial and Economic 
Aspects of Public 4jd Measures Adnumstration of Pubhc Aid 
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proposed legislation would extend coverage to 1 5 000 000 per 
sons who are not now included under coverages of existing social 
security laws Two large groups for whom such coverage is 
sought are domestic servants and farm workers 

The American people have come to realize the value — even 
the indispensability — of governmental measures to provide 
greater security The program should not be looked upon as 
complete or final but rather as a good beginning We should 
seek constantly to strengthen and perfect it A few of the more 
important immediate and specific extensions of the present social 
security program are The old age and survivors insurance 
system needs to be broadened to include all types of employment 
The present unemployment compensation laws of the states 
demand improvement and liberalization Particularly the 
benefit payments should be much larger and their duration 
requires extension All firms even those employing but one 
worker, should be included in the system Protections against 
illness and the whole public health program require expansion 
Considerably greater uniformity in state laws is desirable More 
comprehensive research would be beneficial Greater efforts 
might be focused upon securing a fuller coordination of the 
activities of the different agencies engaged in the admimstration 
<rf the social security program 

The Social Security Act of 1935 and the state legislation 
enacted pursuant thereto lay a substantial foundation for future 
efforts Building upon this groundwork this and all future 
generations of Americans may continue to strive for a society in 
which all workers and their families may have ever greater 
security in the face of the mounting hazards of modern mdus 
trial life 

TERMS TO BE UNDERSTOOD 

annmty public work 

dole unemployment compensation 

economic insecurity workmen s compensation laws 

matching of funds work relief 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 What do you find in the relief and public works program which was begun 
m the 1 930 s that you would condemn^ Why^ What do you observe m it 
that you approve^ Why^ 
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2 Do you believe that our experiences m providing relief in the last depression 
will aid us in the next one^ If so how^ If not why not^ 

3 Gould legislation comparable to the Social Security Act of 1935 have been 
secured previous to the 1 930 s^ Had such an act been passed previous to 
1930 what do you think the Supreme Court of the United States would 
have decided as to its constitutionality^ Why^ 

4 Why did not the States of our Union in the field of social security do on their 
own initiative before 1935 what they have done since then^ 

5 Are you of the opinion that the social security program as we have it today 
can or will be further extended^ Why^ 

FOR FURTHER STUDY 
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Periodical Literature The best articles however are to be found in the 
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Bulletin published monthly by the Bureau of Research and Statistics of the 
Social Security Board Social Security in the United States (monographs) and 
Social Security (a bulletin) both published by the American Association for 
Social Security Inc 22 East Seventeenth Street New York 
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CHAPTER 21 

Political parties 

THE NATURE OF POLITICAL PARTIES 

Lnportance of Parties m a Democratic System A political 
party is an orgamzation of citizens who are more or less like 
mmded on certain basic economic or social issues and are desirous 
of having candidates elected to public office m harmony with 
these views In a totahtarian country where the state repre 
sented by the dictator is supreme there is but one legal party 
It is the function of this sole party to register the wdl of the 
dictator Under these conditions party government does not 
exist On the other hand, parties are essential m a democracy 
Despite the fact that some of the activities of parties have not 
always been commendable it is difficult to visuahze the operation 
of a democracy without some form of party organization The 
foundation of democracy lies in the people who find m the party 
a convenient vehicle for the expression of ideas and opimons 
concermng the controversial economic, social and political 
problems of the day The party functions to educate and to 
organize public opimon on these important problems The 
party also becomes a convement rallying point around which 
to orgamze the voters The party supplies the needed machmery 
to give effect to the populair will It is a false assumption to 
believe that candidates for public office wiU come forward 
voluntarily to present themselves The party provides a distmct 
service in setting up the necessary mechanism to secure candi 
dates for the various positions to be filled 

The political party becomes an important agency in the control 
of government That party which is victorious at the polls takes 
over control of the government un4er a mandate from the people 
Thus the party in power will have to assume the responsibility for 
the success or failure of the public services The party is also the 
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chief instrumentality through which the average citizen can 
exert any influence upon the formulation of public policy or its 
execution The party imparts a competitive principle to govern 
mental activities, which is highly desirable m a democracy It 
will also serve to umfy the diverse elements m a democratic 
society and act as a source of mediation between the government 
and the individual Last but not least the party will supply a 
coordinating umfymg element so that the whole mechamsm 
of government will not work at cross purposes The many diverse 
elements m a democratic society are assimilated by the party 
through the cultivated feehngs of pohticai fraternity and loyalty 
to the coimtry 

Importance of Parties m the United States Although there 
IS no mention of pohticai parties in the federal Constitution party 
government in the United States began with the adoption of our 
basic law in 1789 As a matter of fact parties on a local scale 
appeared during the Colomal period There was a good deal of 
cnticism of these groups and they were denounced as cliques, 
factions and cabals With the establishment of the Consti 
tution parties assumed national importance 

In the early days of the Republic the founding fathers were 
inclined to be fearful of political parties President Washington 
was concerned with the growing spirit of party in his farewell 
address Other leaders, among them Franklin and Jefferson 
were also concerned with the possible evils growing out of party 
government It was not long however, before the American 
people and their leaders saw that parties were inevitable After 
all despite the somewhat violent altercations between the 
opposing groups parties did not seem to undermine the stability 
of the government 

The struggle over the adoption of the Constitution afforded an 
opportunity for political differences between those who favored 
the new organization and those who were afraid of too much 
governmental centralization Shortly the two parties the Fed 
eralist and Antifederaiist appeared m bold relief These two 
parties differed on the basic issues of the day The Federalists 
believed m a strong central government protective tariffs, loose 
interpretation of the Constitution liberal governmental expendi 
tures, opposition to slavery, and were inclmed to favor the mdus 
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trialization of the nation On ihe other hand the Antifederalists 
advocated states rights low tariff strict interpretation of the 
Constitution economy in government and were inclined to 
defend slavery and the development of agriculture as opposed 
to industry Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson 
represented these conflicting points of view in the two parties 
respectively 

In the United States the role of the political party is espe- 
cially significant We are a highly diversified people of some 
132 000 000 scattered over a vast area There are many differ- 
ences in race religion and locality The party serves as an 
agency to bring these diverse elements together The party is 
therefore one of the important Americanization agencies 

A unique characteristic of the American governmental struc- 
ture is the vast number of our governments It has been estimated 
that wp have approximately 175 000 governments in the United 
States which are mostly local in character ^ Merriam and Gosnell 
point out the fact that there are between 700 000 and 800 000 
elective officials in this country ^ How could this mass of officials 
secure nominations and elections without some organized 
mechanism such as that provided by parties^ 

The party renders another valuable service in helping to 
preserve a proper balance between the various departments of 
government This is especially true in the case of the Federal 
government with its division of powers and checks and balance 
system If it were not for the party serious deadlocks might 
result in the relations of one department to another, especially 
between the executive and legislative 
Political Parties and Interests In our democracy many 
diversified interest groups are represented Some of these are 
busmess groups like the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the National Manufacturers Association and the American 
Bankers Association Labor is represented by the Congress on 
Industrial Organizations (CIO) and the American Federation 
of Labor (AF of L) Farm groups like the Grange the American 

1 William Anderson Fundamentals of Americ n Government Henry Holt and Com 
pany Inc New York 1940 p 11 

2 C E Memam and H F Gosnell Th Arne ic n Party System The Macmillan 
Company New York 1930 p 243 
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Farm Bureau Federation, and the Farmers Union represent 
the agricultural viewpoint There are many other such groups ^ 
It seems that government is largely a contest between different 
mterest groups to gam recognition in the form of representation 
on governmental bodies and to secure favorable legislation 
These interest groups work through the political party to attam 
their ends It may take the form of pressure to get certain desir 
able ‘ planks in the party platform pressure to get the right 
candidates elected or appointed to get representatives to \ote 
m the ‘ nght way and financial aid to the campaign fund 

DEVELOPMENT OF PARTIES IN THE UNITED STATES 

Parties m the United States During the Colomal or Pre 
Revolutionary period in Amencan history there were no regu 
larly organized political parties as such However the people 
did have differences in opimon as to how far the policy of iinpenal 
control should go In general those who favored the policy of 
imperial control were known as Tones while those who 
opposed this policy were leferred to as Whigs 

In the Post Revolutionary period the struggle over the forma 
tion and adoption of the Constitution resulted m the establish 
ment of the Federalist and Antifederalist parties Shortly after 
the adoption of the Constitution the latter group became known 
as the Democratic Republican Party 

The Federalist Party was successful in getting control of the 
government from 1789 to 1801 During the penod when the 
French Revolution was in pre^ess the Democratic Republican 
Party discontinued the use of the term Democratic 
The Republican Party was able to get control of the national 
government from 1801 to 1825 Many libertil Federalists were 
attracted to it because of its increasingly nationalistic tendencies 
The Federalist Party was on the decline, especially after the War 
of 1 8 1 2 By 1 820 it had disappeared entirely from the Amencan 
political scene 

With the election of 1824 the caucus method of nominating 
candidates for the presidency and the vice presidency was meet 
mg wath increasing popular opposition Along with this develop 

1 See Chapter 22 for a discussion of Pressure Groups and Invisible Goverftqoent 
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ment came a strong spirit of sectionalism Each section nnmT 
nated its favorite candidate The Adams Clay coalition ticket 
takmg advantage of sectional politics, was successful in this 
election on a platform callmg for an ambitious nationalistic 
program 

In 1829 Jacksonian democracy came into power President 
Jackson followed a vigorous and shrewd policy of organizing the 
diverse elements which had been opposed to the Adams Clay 
coalition program The result of this process was the organiza 
tion of the Democratic Party on the Jacksonian pattern B\ 
1832 the opponents of Jackson had become known as Whigs 

The Pre Civil War period from 1832 to 1848 was characterized 
by political contests between the Whigs and Democrats on such 
issues as the national bank protective tariff and inter nal 
improvements 

By 1848 the slavery question was becoming a major issue of 
American politics Because of the added tenseness of the slaverv 
issue the Liberty Party joined forces with the irreconcilable 
elements of the Whig and Democratic parties to form the Free 
Soil Party The Republican Party was formed m 1854 primarily 
as a protect against the extension of slavery in the temtones 
However the Democrats were successful in maintaining their 
control of the national government to 1861 

The Republican Party under Lincoln was successful m cap 
tunng the presidency in 1860 due largely to its antislavery 
program, its advocacy of protective tariff and its homestead 
policies The success of the North in the Civil War resulted in 
the general repudiation of the Democratic Party 

The Democratic Party regained control of the national govern 
ment in the elections of 1884 and 1892 under the leadership of 
Grover Cleveland The campaign issues centered largely on 
tanff and currency problems The campaign of 1884 the most 
exciting since 1860, was characterized by extensive mud ling 
ing ” noise, torch light parades, and popular political ijerse 
In 1888 the Republicans came into power again to be disl&ged 
by the Democrats in 1892 The Republicans under the lAder 
ship of WiUianqi McKinley, recaptured control of the government 
in 1896 following a campaign for sound money and thflgold 
standard whereas their opponents under William Je^ings 
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Bryan advocated the free coinage of silver at the established 
ratio of 16 to 1 

The election of McKinley in 1896 marks the begum ng of 
unbroken Republican rule to 1912 and the increased activity 
of big business in American politics McKinley owed his 
election prmcipally to the clever political tactics of his campaign 
manager Marcus Alonzo Hanna of Cleveland who was a firm 
believer in the mission of the Republican Party McKinley was 
hailed as the ad\ance messenger of prosperity, and the slogan 
full dinner pail was used to influence the working people 
His Democratic opponent, William Jennmgs Bryan was hailed 
as the spokesman of the common people His famous Cross 
of Gold speech in the Democratic Convention is a classic among 
political orations m which he said, 

Having behind us the producing masses of this nation tmd the world sup 
ported by the commercial mterests the laboring mterests and the toilers every 
■where we will answer their demand for a gold standard by saying to them 
You shall not press down upon the brow of labor this crown of thorns you 
shall not crucify mankind upon a cross of gold ^ 

The reelection of McKmley m 1900 largely on the foreign 
policy issue, found the United States a world power His assas 
smation in 1901 brought a forceful character into the presidential 
office Theodore Roosevelt who was elected in his own right m 
1SK)4 Big business had ovenreacfaed itself in the penod 1896 to 
1901 Now the people desired reform Roosevelt promised them 
a square deal ’ He attacked the trusts the railroads, and the 
fraudulent food and dri;g makers Many progressive social 
welfare mesisures were passed dunng his incumbency 

William H Taft, Roosevelt s choice, was elected president m 
1908 On the whole, his admmistration was uneventful The 
campaign of 1912 aroused widespread interest The regular 
Republicans renommated Taft the Progressive Republicans, or 
Bull Moosers, selected Roosevelt and the Democrats chose 
Woodrow Wilson The last was victorious 

President Wilson was of the idealistic turn of mmd a behever 
m the New Freedom for the mdmdual and an advocate of 
more opportumties for the small businessman He favored the 

^ For a more detailed account of the history of American elections see Harold 
U Faulkner Amertcan P I tied and Social History F S Crofts St Co New York 1941 
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ending of close connections between big business and the govern 
ment Many progressive measures were enacted in his admims- 
tration such as the Federal Reserve Act, the Underwood Tariff, 
antitrust measures and others The last half of his administra- 
tion was significantly affected by the European War In 1916 
Wilson was the Democratic candidate against the Republican 
Charles Evans Hughes The Democratic slogan was He kept 
us out of war Wilson triumphed in a very close election 

The year 1920 witnessed the return of the Republicans to 
power under Warren G Harding The contest centered largely 
on the adoption of the Versailles Treaty of Peace with its League 
of Nations Covenant The Republicans with their slogan Back 
to Normalcy were victorious The death of President Harding 
m 1923 elevated Calvin Coolidge to the presidency Coolidge 
pursued a policy of friendlmess to big business He was reelected 
in 1924 In 1928 the Repubhcams nominated Herbert C 
Hoover former Secretary of Commerce and Food Conservator 
during the First World War Governor Alfred E Smith was 
die Democratic nominee Some of the mam issues were prohi 
bition aid to the farmers economy m government and the 
protective tariff 

In 1932 the Republican and Democratic candidates were 
Herbert C Hoover and Franklm D Roosevelt respectively 
The campaign issues centered on prohibition repeal currency, 
and aid to the farmers and the unemployed Roosevelt through 
his New Deal program for the economic recovery of the 
nation restored the Democrats to power The year 1936 wit 
nessed the reelection of Roosevelt largely on his program of 
economic and social reform 

In the contest of 1940 between Roosevelt and Wendell L 
Willkie his Republican opponent the mam issue was the Roose 
velt recovery program the possibility of our becoming embroiled 
in the European conflict and the third term issue For the first 
time m our history the long established tradition of no thurd 
term was broken 

The Democratic and Republican Parties Today Although 
the present Republican Party is largely a descendant of the old 
Federalist Party and the Democratic Party the offspring of the 
Democratic Republican Party of Jefferson s day they show some 
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interesting differences from their ancestral organizations Today 
It IS the IRepublicans who are solicitous about states rights and 
the strict interpretation of the Constitution and who are alarmed 
at the high federal expenditures and the development of a 
bureaucracy at Washington On the other hand, the Democrats 
have tended to fa\or centralized government a liberal inter 
pretation of the Constitution and larger governmental expendi 
tures — the vei> things that Jefferson opposed m 1800 

Moreover there are many conflicting elements wthin each 
party The real issue witlun each party is that of conservatism vs 
liberalism The Jeffersonian Democrats opposed the liberal 
ism of the New Deal Democrats In the Republican Party a 
similar struggle is going on between the Liberal Republicans 
and the ‘ Old Guard the conservative wing From the stand 
point of fundamental issues it would seem more logical for the 
Jeffersonian Democrats to join hands with the Conservative 
Republicans in their opposition to the New Dealers and the 
Liberal Republicans 

THE ROLE OF MAJOR AND MINOR PARTIES 

The Biparty System Both England and the Umted States 
use the two part> system This may be explained as a product 
of expenence and custom In England, experience has tended 
to prove that the stability of parliamentary government can be 
best maintained by a dual rather than a multiple party system ^ 
Hie expenence of France with multiple parties shows defimtely 
that they become a source erf weakness in a government 

Not only does a responsible ministry presume government by party m order 
to ivork smoothly such a ministerial system requires the existence of two great 
parties and no more — each m the words of Bryce strong enough to restram 
the violence of the other yet one of them steadily preponderant m any given 
House of Commons * 

At the present time the leading parties in England are the Con 
servative I abor and Liberal parties After the First World War 
the Liberal Party suffered internal dissensions which gradually 

'HR Spencer Govimment and Pohtas Abroad Henry Holt and Company Inc 
New York 1936 pp 97-98 

F A Ogg European G vemment and Pol ites The Macmillan Company New 
York 1935 p 314 (Quoted from James Bryce The Amencan Commonwealth 3rded 
Vol I p 287) 
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weakened it and its situation is still precanous today In the 
United States the two party s)^tem has special significance be 
cause of the presidential type of government, where there is a 
separate mdependent executive department not subordinated 
to the legislative branch To have more than two strong major 
parties would tend to complicate the election of the president 
The vote might be so scattered that there would not be a majority 
of the electorate voting for any one candidate thus forcing the 
election into the House of Representatives in accordance with 
the Constitution Since it is to be piesumed that the House 
would vote strictly along party hnes this might result in the 
selection of a president who does not represent the popular will 

The Multiple Party System English speaking countries 
have long shown a marked tendency to concentrate upon two 
major political parties whereas in msiny other European coun 
tries possessing anything approaching democratic institutions 
the multiple party system is in vogue Prewar France under the 
Third French Republic had numerous parties In the Chamber 
of Deputies as it stood at the beginmng of 1939 there were no 
fewer than seventeen officially recogmzed political groups all 
but SIX of them having sprung into existence within the previous 
year and a half^ This condition was not pecuhar to France 
alone Prior to the development of totalitarianism m Europe a 
number of countries such as Italy, Germany and Russia had 
multiple parties 

The Role of Minor Parties in the United States Although 
traditionally we have been and are now a two party nation 
various minor parties have appeared m American history such as 
the American or ELnow Nothing Party the Populist the Farmer 
Labor the Progressive the Prohibitionist, the Socialist and others 

The Populist Party was organized in 1891 at a time when there 
was considerable unrest among farmers and urban industrial 
workers In the election of 1892 the party nominated James B 
Weaver of Iowa as its presidentiaJ candidate The platform 
advocated free coinage of silver government ownership of rail 
roads telegraphs and telephones a postal savings bank bettei 
conditions for labor and a graduated income tax The party 
polled 1 041 021 votes 

IF A Ogg £u opean Gov^nment and Pol tics revised edition 1939 p 539 
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Another example of a minonty movement is the Sociahst Party 
orgamzed about 1890 Eugene V Debs was its presidential 
candidate five tunes, twice polhng more than a milhon votes 
Norman W Thomas was the presidential standard bearer in 
1928 1932, 1936 and 1940 In the main the Socialists have 
advocated the extension of government ownership the abolition 
of monopolies improved labor conditions social msurance 
peace income taxes and the mitiative referendum and recall 

The Progressive or Bull Moose Party led by Theodore 
Roosevelt m 1912 affords an interesting example of a minor 
party In a three cornered fight Wilson, the Democrat was 
elected President with 6 300 000 votes Taft the Republican 
received 3,400,000 Roosevelt, the Progressive 4 000,000, Debs 
the Sociahst 900 000 The Progressive platform advocated 
direct pnmanes popular election of Umted States Senators, 
the short ballot minimum wage laws, and other reforms In 
1924 the Progressive baimer was under the leadership of Robert 
M La Follette of Wisconsin It received more than 4 500 000 
popular votes and 13 electoral votes The latter were from his 
home state Wisconsm 

The Success and Failure of Minor Parties In terms of vote 
getting and the capture of pubhc offices however minor parties, 
either smgly or collectively, have not constituted a formidable 
threat to the major parties This has been especially true of 
national elections In state and local elections they have had 
more success although their victories have been confined to 
particular regions A good example of the latter was the Farmer 
Labor Party of Minnesota which won a smashing victory in 
1932, electing the governor tuid a number of other state and 
local oflScers In Wisconsin the La Follette Progressives captured 
the governorship in 1934 The Non Partisan League has largely 
dominated the politiczil scene in North Dakota during most of 
the period since the war 

In Milwaukee Bridgeport Connecticut and in New York City the Social 
ists the City Fusion and the American Labor parties have succeeded m elect 
mg mayors and other mumcipal oflSews But m terms of actual election 
victories mmor parties have not Iwen ctaspicuously successful ^ 

^ P H Odegard and E Allen Helms American Politics Harper and Brothers 
New York 1938 p 793 
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The fij^es of the 1940 presidential election illustrate this fact 
clearly Mr Roosevelt the Democratic candidate received a 
popular vote of 27 245 422 Mr Willkie his Republican oppo 
nent received 22 333 801 votes The minor party votes were 
distributed as follows Isorman Thomas Socialist 116 796 
Roger Babson Prohibitionist 58 674 Earl Browder Gommun 
ist 49 028 John Aiken Socialist Labor 14 861 others 413 
The grand total vote was 49 81 8 995 It is interesting to note that 
as a group the minority parties polled fewer votes in 1940 than 
in any presidential election since 1924 It should be noted how 
ever that some parties such as the Socialist and Communist 
tailed to get a place on the ballot in a number of states ^ 

There are a number of factors which explain whv minor 
parties have not made greater progress in this country We have 
had the tradition of the biparty organization for many vears 
\s a people we are mclined to be conservative m our politics 
This is due m part to the fact that during most of our history 
we have enjoyed a condition of prosperity to a greater degree 
than most European countries Distressing economic and social 
conditions are more likely to provide a fertile field for the growth 
of political patrties 

Legal difficulties having to do with the control of party 
machinery and procedure present additional problems It is 
very difficult for a new party to get on the ballot in many states 
because of the stringent requirements as to the large number of 
petition signatures required 

In Ohio for example over 200 000 signatures 15 per cent of the vote at the 
last preceding election are required in gubernatorial elections There are other 
restrictions too as in Nevada where a new party must not only present a peti 
tion signed by o per cent of the voters but pay a non returnable fee of $1500 ^ 

The single member district system of representation and the 
majority requirements for the election of a President react to the 
disadvantage of minor parties Seldom do we find a provision 
for minority representation in legislative bodies Perhaps some 
form of proportional representation such as the Hare system 
would solve this aspect of the problem 

1 Th Ck cago Da ly Times Chicago Nov 8 1940 
Odegard and Helms op cit p 790 
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The two major parties ha\ e many advantages They have the 
benefit of extensive organization funds and prestige which a 
min or party would not have The party in power has additional 
sources of strength By its use of elaborate organization from the 
nation s capital down to the smallest precinct it wields tremen 
dous power It has an army of willing and enthusiastic workers 
who have definite stakes m winning the election because their 
jobs and political careers are bound up with the tnumph of their 
party 

It would be erroneous, however to assume that minor parties 
have not made a contnbution to the political history of the 
United States They have exerted some influence by serving as 
protest movements and m forcing the attention of the major 
parties to the need for certain economic and social reforms 
Their protests and agitation have sometimes resulted in the 
incorporation of certain planks in the platforms of the major 
parties For example, the Progressive Party advocated for many 
years the direct primary and the popular election of Umted 
States senators The Socialist Party has consistently urged the 
adoption of the income tax and social security legislation These 
reforms and others have already been enacted mto law by the 
action of the major parties The Populist Party in 1892 incor 
porated a plank in its platform favonng the establishment of a 
postal savings bank This was made an accomplished fact in 
1910 in the Republican administration of William Howard Taft 

PARTY ORGANIZATION 

National Party Structure Party organization in the early 
days of the Republic was loose and incomplete Prior to 1840 
the prevailmg practice was for the party members of the two 
houses of Congress to meet and select the nominees of their 
respective parties for President and Vice President This method 
was knowm as the Legislative Caucus which came to be gen 
erally criticized as being undemocratic and boss controlled 
As a result the National Convention was organized to meet every 
four years for the purpose of nominatmg the candidates for those 
two high federal offices The National Convention meets to 
make nominations and to determme the party platform It is 
considered the most important and most representative organ 
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of the national pait> Subordinate to the National Convention 
IS the National Committee of the party The Committee consists 
of over one hundred members ^ 

In theory the National Convention appoints the National 
Cbmimttee However this is a mere formality as 

the state delegations to the convention select the state s nationtil committee 
members m about one third of the states the state conventions do it m another 
third of die states and the remammg states use either the direct primary 
method or permit the state central committee to appomt * 

As a body the National Committee has little to do except 
durmg the presidential election year This Committee issues 
the call for the convention fixes the time and place, detemunes 
the method of apportionmg delegates names the temporary 
officeis, and announces the temporary roll of delegates At the 
head is the nat onai chairman, who theoretically is chosen by 
the Committee but actually is selected by the presidential 
nominee and usually holds office until the next convention meets 
It has been customary m the event of the success of the party 
to offer the national chairman the position of postmaster general 
an office which controls considerable patronage With the 
advice o' othei party leaders he must plan the general campaign 
and direct its conduct He must be a man of wide experience 
and political acumen 

There are two other committees which have an important task, 
that of aidmg in the ree^ection of its members m the House and 
Senate These are known as the Congressional Committee’ 
and the^ Senatonal Committee respectively These committees 
cooperate with the National Committee dunng the campaign 
The latter allocaies to them the necessary funds for their cam 
paign activities 

State Party Organization The state party convention was 
at one time the chief governing organ of the state party m pmc 
tically aJl of the states However, more recently the widespread 
development of the direct primary has lessened its influence 

1 In both parties the committees consist of two members a man and a woman 
from each state plus two members each from the District of Columbia Alaska 
Hawai the Philippines and Puerto Rico and for the Democrats an additional one 
each from the Canal Zone and the \ irgin Islands — plus also a chairman appomted 
by the party candidate for the presidency 

® Anderson op at p 218 
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comiderably Some states have taken a\\ay man} of its former 
powers 

With the decline of the state party convention the State 
Central Committee has become the most important organ of the 
major state parties Members of these committees are chosen 
either by direct primaries or by part> conventions Representa 
tion IS based upon county and state legislative districts and other 
umts There is no uniformit} m the size of state committees 
they range from eleven m Iowa to over five hundred in Cali 
forma ^ The State Committee has ]unsdiction over state 
campaigns It has a great influence m the distribution of state 
patronage and acts as an agent of the National Committee m 
the conduct of the presidential campaign A further function 
of the State Committee is to make the necessary arrangements 
for the State Cbnvention The latter is composed of delegates 
chosen by party members directly or by county or district con 
ventions In a few states nominations for state offices are still 
made by the State Convention 

Local Party Organization The next important political 
unit IS the County Committee There are over 3000 counties in 
the United States 

hi about t 800 counties both parties are likely to be well organized and all 
told there must be close to 5 000 active county committees m the two parties 
with thae Democarats having the larger number today ® 

In addition to county committees there are also city and ward 
committees The basic cell or smallest unit in the party orgamza 
tion is the precinct It averages about 500 voters although the 
number varies from state to state The precinct is under the 
control of a Precinct Committee sometimes consisting of two 
sometimes of three party workers men and women It has been 
estimated that there are about 120 000 voting precincts in the 
country with anywhere from 250 000 to well over 1 000 000 
workers The more active precinct organizations are to be found 
m the larger cities In consideration of the services rendered 
to the party, many of these workers are placed on the public 
pay rolls of the city, county, oi state The mam task of the pre 
cinct workers is to keep the voters ioy^ to the party Various 

^ Anderson op at p 220 


^Ibid 
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favors are distributed by these precinct captains lieutenants 
or leaders in the form of jobs fixing parking tickets adjusting 
tax problems, or rendering other types of personal service in a 
friendly manner 

Thus far we have considered the formal orgamzation of the 
party In actuzil practice control of a party cn-ganization may 
sometimes be m the hands of a few men Party committeemen 
may be mere figureheads The real source of control may be 
m the party bosses or machines 

POLITICAL PARTIES IN ACTION 

Party Workers The story of pohtical parties would not be 
complete without some reference to the party worker The 
party worker from precinct up is a service man a dispenser of 
various types of favors as a means whereby to create good will 
which can be conveited into votes on election day The precinct 
worker badges the gap between the party on the one hand and 
government on the other He gives contnbutions to churches 
and chanties baskets of food to the poor gets jobs and helps 
secure needed hospitalization for the sick He may help young 
men m the neighborhood to get a charter for their newly formed 
Social and Benevolent Club or get them out of the clutches of 
the law In many ways he is on call day or night Naturally 
people are grateful and some are easily persuaded to vote the 
straight ticket on election day It should be noted that m 
some cases the citizen is entitled to these services but he is 
made to think that they are possible only through the extraor 
dinary efforts of the professional politician 

The precmct worker to be successful, must develop the attn 
butes of loyalty mdustry, and the imderstandmg of just ‘ plam 
folks He must be able to win people over to the party he 
represents In his attitude he must not be too cntical or 8isk 
too many questions When beginning in politics he is not asked 
whether he went to college The important thing is loyalty and 
the ability to deliver the precmct Any hope of success or pro- 
motion m the future rests upcai this practical productive basis 
The partisan and practical attitude of a typical party leader is 
aptly stated in the following words 
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I don t want applause said a Chicago political leader What I want fir t 
IS pledge cards But more than that votes This is a real fight and every man 
must do his share I want to say that if any man does not carry his precmct 

on the thirteenth of April he 11 be fired on the fourteenth If a man means any 
thing in his precmct he can carry it If he doesn t he has no busmess m 
pohtics What is more an> of you that don t get out the vote and have 
jobs will lose them and they 11 go to those who do work and have no jobs I m 
lookmg at one right now that has no job and he 11 have one that someone else 
now has unless you get out the votes Don t think that I don t mean this I ve 
fired the ward committeeman and I ve fired the president of this ward club 
although he had a six thousand-dollar job I believe that to the victor belongs 
the spoils He who contributes the most to wmning the election ought to sit 
at the first table and those who do next should sit at the second table Anyone 
of you who can come to me and show that he got out more votes than someone 
else who has a better job can have that job ^ 

Pnmanes Many methcds have been used m nominating candi 
dates for public oiSice During the early days of this country the 
^ self announcement ’ system was in vogue This type of nomina 
ton was. common m the southern and southwestern states as 
late as the Civil War Small cliques of wealthy landlords would 
get tc^ether to control the nominating process Next came the 
legislative caucus the form of which has already been dis 
cussed Finally, in the latter part of the mneteenth century, 
popular clamor brought about the direct primary This method 
IS now in general use throughout the states 
There are two types of direct primaries, namely the closed 
and the open primary Most states have the closed system Under 
this arrangement the voter may vote on the candidates within 
only one party and he is recorded on the poll books accordingly 
Party voting is encouraged by this type of primary Under the 
open primary system the voter’s party affiliation is not recorded 
The political machine and the boss favor the closed primary 
system This enables them to regiment the voters and to mam 
tain party discipline The machine gets its control of public 
office largely through its control of the primary When the direct 
primary was &st introduced many people thought that it would 
be a death blow to pohtical bosses and machines, but this has 
not happened The machine organizations m both parties put 

^ Carroll Wooddy The Chicago Primary of 1926 University 
Chicago pp 7~8 By permission of the publishers 
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up their slates of candidates in the primary and frequently the 
voter IS limited to a choice between the A. machine candidates 
and the B machine candidates ^ 

Primaries a<5 a luie have a smaller turn out of voters than a 
regular election Hence the organization witn its vast number of 
pay rollers who can deliver large numbeis of votes dommates 
the primary It can do so with a relatively small number oi 
votes because man} of the independent voters will remain at 
home on primary da\ especially if the weather is inclement 
Frequently control of the piimary means success in the election 
which follows Those who advocate the overthrow of the 
machine system must not lose sight of the great importance of the 
primary from the standpoint of practical politics 

The National Convention The National Convention of the 
major parties has. been described as the gi eatest show on earth 
The city selected for the site of the Convention has often been 
chosen because of its strategic political importance its hotel and 
entertainment facilities and the guarantee purse which has been 
put up by the local businessmen Usually a fund of at least 
$100 000 must be guaranteed by the businessmen for necessary 
expenses before a cit\ can get any serious consideration as a 
possible site 

After a number of preliminaries the temporary chairman of 
the Convention, who is usually a good orator delivers his key 
note speech, which is generally an exposition of the failures 
of the opposing partv and the outstanding successes of his own 
part} Succeeding sessions of the Convention are taken up with 
organization work and finally with the balloting for the presi 
dency and the vice presidency The key committees of the Con 
vention are Temporary and Permanent Organization, Creden 
tials Rules, and Resolutions The permanent officers assume 
their positions in due course The chief of these is the permanent 
chairman, who must be a man of great energy and diplomac} , 
and \vho is a good parliamentarian It is an extremely difficult 
task to preside over such a large enthusiastic and even noisy 
gathering The Credentials Committee decides which delegates 
will be seated m the event of contesting claims This may have 

1 For a more deta led discussion of bosses and machmes see Chap 22 Pressure 
Groups and Invisible Go\ ernmerts 
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great political sigmficance ITie Resolutions Committee formu 
lates the party s platform for the coming campaign This is a 
difficult task, involving reconciliation of the many opposing 
pomts of view held b> various party leaders 

The most interesting and important part of the Convention 
comes with the nomination of candidates for president and vice 
president Thousands of people are gathered here from every 
state anri most of the territories Bands and banners are numer 
ous The party delegates are seated by states m the huge hail 
or stadium Each state has a spokesman who responds to the 
roll call for the delegation, which is called in alphabetical order 
begmmng with Alabama If a state has no candidate, it may 
vield to some other state, as for example. New York Each state 
may nominate a candidate Nominatmg and seconding speeches 
are made for the various candidates In the 1936 Democratic 
Convention seconding speeches were made by e\ ery state dele 
gation for Mr Roosevelt The mentionmg of the candidate s 
name at the end of a long oratorical speech is the signal for an 
extended outburst of applause cheermg band playmg parad 
mg, and general uproar The plan is definitely to keep the 
demonstration going as long as possible as indicative of the 
populantv of the favorite candidate 

Pnor to 1940 the Democratic Party required a two-thirds vote 
to nominate a candidate At tunes this rule made repeated 
baJJotmgs necessary before a candidate was agreed upon In 
the 1940 convention however the two-thirds rule was changed 
to a simple majority 

Presidential Candidates There are three types of presiden- 
tial candidates, namely, ^logical ’ ^ fevonte son and dark 
horse ’ One man by his previous service or position may be 
the k^cal person for nomination ThK was the case wnth Cool 
idge in 1924, and with Hoover m 1928 and 1932 Such a person 
seekmg renormnation for a second term is regarded as a logical 
candidate This was the case with Franklm D Roosevelt m 1 936 
A favorite son candidate is generally a promment local man 
whom the state may wish to honor It may be some wealthy 
person who has given freely to the campaign fund For many 
years m the Democratic Com ention the state of Alabama placed 
in nomination the name of its most prominent political figure 
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Oscar W Underwood Ordinarily a favorite son has little chance 
of winning the nomination \ dark horse candidate is one who 
in the early balloting has ^^hown little strength but because of a 
deadlock between the major candidates is nominated A good 
case in point is Warren G Harding in the Republican Comen 
tion of 1920 Major General Leonard Wood and former Gov 
ernor Frank O Low den were nearlv tied but neither could get 
the necessar\ majorit\ Finalh word went out from the Old 
Guard leaders of the part^ that Harding was to be the man 
Before long both major candid<ites withdrew and after a few 
ballotings Mr Harding was nominated The year 1920 hap 
pened to be a good Republican vear and nomination was 
equivalent to election 

QjialificationsJor the Presidencj The American Constitution sets 
up specific legal requirements for the presidential office how 
ever it is the extraconstitutiona qualifications that are of most 
interest to the student of government Several extra legal 
elements enter into the qualifications of a man for the presi 
dency such as character phvsique and personality ability to 
speak experience geograph\ race and religion ^ The American 
people expect that a president should be a man of ummpeach 
able character The\ also expect that the President possess a 
vigorous physique and a pleasing personality although there 
have been a few exceptions to this rule The ability to speak 
well is an asset to a president al candidate especially if he has 
a magnetic personality as well \ candidate should have had 
a successful apprenticeship in politics or public life The most 
fertile presidential field seems to be in the territory from New 
York to the Mississippi River and from the Ohio River to the 
Great Lakes Finallv everv President of the United States has 
been a Protestant 

Our Presidents have not always been men of outstanding 
ability or preeminence Man) \ears ago Viscount Bryce in his 
American Commonwealth sought to explain why the best man does 
not become President One leason he gave was the fact that 
the proportion of first rate abilit) drawn into politics is smaller 
in America than in most European countries Another explana 

1 For a good discussion of this top c see R C Brooks Pol tied Pari es and EUetord 
Problems Harper & Brothers NcYXork 1933 Chap 10 
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tion IS that the methods and habits of Congress and indeed of 
political life generally, give fewer opportunities for personal 
distmction A third reason is that eminent men make more 
enemies, and give those enemies more assailable pomts than 
obscure men do The ments of a President are one^ thing and 
those of a candidate another thmg To a pairty it is more impor 
tant that its nominee should be a good candidate than a good 
President ‘ 

AMERICAN POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS 

The party platform is theoretically a declaration of policies to 
be followed by the party in the event of success at the polls 

Supposedly an exposition of the things for which the party stands as weE as 
a manifesto of intentions it has become in practice anything but a lucid setting 
forth either of views or of aims * 

The platform is worded with fine sounding phiases, m fact so 
general that it is difficult to know what it was really intended to 
mean Appeal is made to every possible group The business 
man must be gi\en a fair chance to make an honest profit 
Labor is entitled to a fair wage The farmer must be given aid 
There must be fair play for all nationalities and races For some 
years, platforms espoused the cause of ‘ Home Rule for Ireland 
Generahties and convenient side stepping of controversial issues 
is charactenstic When the partv is elected to office there is no 
guaranty that any senous effort will be made to put the platform 
into effect 

Campaign slogans offer an mterestmg study A good slogan 
which m reality may not mean very much, may make or break a 
candidate A few good acamples will be sufficient here ‘ Keep 
Cool with Coohdge’ , “Fifty-four Forty or Fight ’ ‘Rum 
Romanism, and Rebelhon” ‘He Kept Us Out of War 
‘America First”, Back to Normedcy”, ‘ Forward with Roose 
velt When the question was raised as to what was meant by 
‘Amenca First ’ the retort was that anyway it was somethmg 
that you couldn t argue about 

^ James Bryce Th Ammcan Commonwealth The MacmiUan Company New York 
1931 Vol I pp 77-84 

Robert Phillips Amen n Government and Its Problems Houghton MlfHm Com 
pany Boston 1941 p 483 
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The radio has played an increasingly important part in politic 
cal campaigns since 1920 There is no longer the necessity for 
extensive speaking tours Even front or back porch cam 
paigns are unnecessary Now the presidential candidate may 
sit in his own study and have a fireside chat with miUions of 
Amencan citizens Of course great national chain programs 
are expensive, and are therefore a handicap to the Independent 
or minor party candidate 

The campaign meetmg is not always conducted on a high level 
Too frequently it gives evidence of hypocrisy insincerity mud- 
shnging and discussion of personalities Showmanship is a 
marked characteristic of political campaignmg The candidate 
may appear with a ten gallon hat with cowboy attire to whoop 
it up in real he man style In another instance the candidate 
may wisecrack or croon his way to pubhc office It has been 
known for a candidate to tour a state with his own hillbilly 
orchestra The late Huey Long former Mayors James Rolph, 

WilhamH Thompson and James Walker are some of the well’ 

known showmen m the American pohtical arena Such types 
of campaigmng have been especially characteristic of mumcipal 
pohtics m this country If any criticism is made of such tactics 
one may be reminded that they often succeed ^ 

Human interest is a striking feature of American pohtical 

‘An mterestmg example of polmcal showmanship was afforded by a recent 
mayoralty election The mcumbent had made an enviable reputatton His adminis- 
tration was known as one of the most efficient aty governments m the Umted States 
His opponent m this election was a young man who had no apparent 
oi^amzanon but was nevertheless able to defeat the venerable mcumbent a 
seasoned campaigner for a number of reasons In the first place he was a gcmal 
handsome young man with a winnmg smile bubbhng over with and 

^thusiasm He had an mtense love of people and was known as a good jomer 
He belonged to almost every type of organization — lodges singmg societies civic 
associations breakfast clubs luncheon clubs and discussion groups He socm 
enjoyed the reputation of knovnng more people by their first nampg than any other 
citizen m the city His hearty handshake his pleasing and wmnmg grpile miirht 
turn up at any comer at any hour of the day His energy and enthusiasm seemed 
without hmit As a speechmaker he set a record In less than three months he 
made 879 talks One of his greatest assets was his rich baritone voice When people 
tended to tire of speeches he turned to popular songs such as God Bless Amenm 
and The Road to Mandalay Whep a reporter asked him why he kept up his 
contmual round of orating and joimng he responded with this 
answer I gravitate toward people I love my fellow men I am immensely 
interested m people I want to help them to do what I can to better them Further 
more I believe m the idea of a better world (As reported by the CWo Doth 
News Oct 4 1940) ^ 
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campaigning We think of the late President Coolidge in a 
cowboy suit m Indian garb or in the role of dirt farmer 
pitching hay on "the old farm Then there is A1 Smith in the 
famous brown derby We are reminded of such striking person 
alities as Alfalfa Bill Murray Sockless Jerry Simpson and 

Pitchfork Ben Tillman Murray was represented as a man 
who hved in a house with a sod floor without a bathtub who 
seldom wore a coat and who frequently appeared m a soiled 
shirt The fact that a candidate wears suspenders may be of 
more consequence than his views on vital pubhc issues 
Propaganda in Campaigns More and more propaganda is 
becoming an outstandmg tool in our campaigns Propaganda 
appeal has become an expert business in itself Both parties 
canvass the country to get the best possible talent for this impor 
tant work Newspapermen skilled in the art of journalism, who 
have had practical political contacts and backgroimd are 
employed Newspapers radio, meetmgs posters buttons 
insig nia s and countless other devices are used to reach the 
voter, and sometimes even rumors and whispering campaigns 
are resorted to The part> in power has the advantage over the 
party not in power The ms have the use of a tremendous 
orgamzation patronage spoils and other favors which can 
be used to good advantage They are in a much better position 
to raise vast sums of money for campaign expenses 
Money m Elections Political parties have become major 
business enterpnses — the two major political parties are million 
dollar businesses Campaign expenditures have increased 
steadily In the 1860 election Abraham Lincolns campaign 
cost but $100,000 In the 1920 election the Democratic National 
Committee spent $2,249 000 the Republicans $6 101,000 In 
1932 during the depth of the depression we find that the Demo 
crats spent $2 408 000 and the Republican $2 866 000 With 
Mr Roosevelt s reelection in 1936 the Democrats expended 
$5 651 000 the Republicans $8 893 000 These figures do not 
include the costs of other campaigns state and local and conse 
quently represent but a part of the total cost ^ In the 1940 presi 
dential election the Republicans spent nearly $15 000 000 and 
the Democrats slightly more than $6,000,000 The Communist 

^ The TJmtftd Sf.at r \far ^0 1 040 
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Party was credited with spending about $89 500 while miscel 
laneous national groups spent $4o4 9o4 ^ 

Federal and state laws have set limits on the amounts which 
individual candidates may legally spend in a campaign ® These 
laws are known as corrupt practices acts which require that a 
candidate file a sworn statement of the campaign receipts zmd 
expenditures Some thirty states not only prohibit expenditures 
for certain purposes but enumerate those for which money may 
properly be spent Legal limitations of the size of individual 
contributions are found only in Massachusetts and Nebraska 
where no single gift may exceed $1000 

The Federal government s present Corrupt Practices Act dates 
from 1925 The law applies to candidates for Umted States 
senator and representative m Congress but the law states specifi 
cally that it does not include a primary election or convention 
of a political party A candidate for the Umted States Senate 
may not spend more than $25 000 for the House of Representa 
tives not more than $5000 These limits do not apply to candi 
dates for the presidency In anv event these limitations are diffi- 
cult to enforce because expenditures cannot always be allocated 
accurately among the several candidates on the same ticket 
Recently the Hatch Act was passed by Congress prohibiting 
political activities of federal employees except those whose duties 
are policy forming in character Individual campaign contribu 
tions of more than $5000 are prohibited An amendment was 
added to the act which prohibits the political activities of state 
officials who are supported in whole or in part by federal funds 
The question might very well be raised as to the wisdom of 
these high expenditures and the uses to which they are put 
It is not an easy problem to handle successfully because despite 
the good intentions of present laws there are convenient loop 
holes The lavish use of money in political campaigns may 
endanger the true spint of American democracy 

SOME CRITICISMS OF AMERICAN POLITICS 

As a people Americans probably do not take their politics sen 
ously enough We are much more apt to give our time talents 

^Chicago Daily News Jiay Odegard and Helms p t pp 671-676 
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and energies to business social life, or hobbies Pohtics to the 
average person is something of an afterthought The perform 
ance of one s civic duty m votmg for example, is often considered 
a chore rather than an opportunity to participate in the affairs of 
government A study of nonvoting by Professors Memam and 
Grosnell revealed the fact that indifference and mertia were the 
chief causes of nonvoting ^ Everybody s busmess becomes 
nobody s business except the professional politicians The 
result IS that we may get an oligarchy of politicians because too 
many of our good citizens have abdicated in their favor 

Our staindards in politics could be greatly improved Politics 
and the public service could be honorable and respectable pro 
fessions England has succeeded in making them so to a lemark 
able degree More and more of our young people of college 
education have recently been drawn into the pubhc service 
This IS one of the most encouraging signs of the times Pohtics 
of today, even though the present standards are not all that we 
would hope for, are nevertheless improved over those of a 
generation or two ago 

Another criticism frequently made of our politics is the fact 
that the citizens forget too easily the promises made by the 
party and its candidates prior to election day and are prone to 
fall into a state of ci\ ic apathy until again aroused temporarily 
by another oncoming election 

We have commonly assumed that government is corrupt and 
big business is virtuous Corruption in government, however, 
may reflect our general standards of social morality Where 
corruption does appear in government it is frequently the result 
of the so called big fix between business and government or to 
the failure of capable men to respond to the caU of political 
careers when the rewards of busmess are more attractive 

Too frequently the political party is more concerned with spoils 

1 The study was based on the Chicago election of 1923 m which only 723 000 of 
the 1 400 000 potential voters took part Their conclusions were that 44 3 per cert 
of the absentees abstained through indifference or inertia 25 4 per cent through 
physical difficulties such as absence from home or illness 12 6 per cent through 
legal and administrative obstacles such as lack of residential qutdifications or 
inferior facihties for voting and 17 7 per cent through disbehef m voting such as 
woman suffrage or disgust with pohtics C E Memam and H F Gosnell JVbn 
Vot ng Causes asid Methods of Control University of Chicago Press Chicago 1925 
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contracts and power than it is w ith fundamental principles !*■ 
IS mainly a contest between the ins and the ‘ outs without 
any principle being involved 

As a final criticism it may be stated that our governmental 
organization is too complex The people are too often unm 
formed and indifferent This suggests the need for a greater 
education of our citizens in their cmc responsibilities and 
obligations 


THE FUTURE OF THE PARTT SYSTEM 

The question has often been raised as to whether our two 
major parties are still serving a useful function or whether they 
are outmoded It has been pointed out that the historical differ 
ences between them have largely disappeared The Democratic 
Party however, is still the party of the solid South This fact 
is based upon an historical issue which has long smce passed 
from the American political scene 

Some argue that the presence of a strong third party would 
have a wholesome effect upon the two major parties It would 
serve as a check on both of them and perhaps be the means of 
clarifying political issues into a three fold category of conserva 
tive liberal and radical In opposition to this some are con 
vinced that our present federal system of government works 
better under a system of two major parties 

In local governments especially cities there is much to be said 
m favor of nonpartisan elections Under such an anangement 
candidates are placed on the ballot by petition without party 
designations The justification for this lies m the fact that many 
municipal problems are administrative rather than policy 
formmg m character and hence there is a greater need for attract 
mg persons of competence who may not come up so readily 
through the regular political chjmnels 

Many other problems occur m connection with the operation 
of political parties It has been proposed that local elections be 
held on different days wherever possible from state and national 
elections because otherwise the local issues will be submerged 
under the more appealing and dramatic national issues A land 
slide vote m a national election will carry with it the election of 
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many local candidates without regard to their personal fitness for 
the offices in question 

The short ballot has been proposed as an aid to better govern 
ment Under present conditions the average voter cannot pass 
upon the merits of some two or three hundred candidates on the 
ballot, 90 per cent of whom he mav not know We should not 
expect the voter to do the impossible and then wonder why he 
does not do it By voting for fewer offices sind making elected 
officials responsible for the appointment of their subordinates 
or having most of the latter recruited through civil service and 
the merit system it is felt that more efficient government could 
be achieved 

The extension and strengthening of corrupt practices acts js 
believed by many authorities to be necessary both m the Federal 
government and in the states The elimmation of spoils and 
mvisible government will be an effective aid m reducing some of 
the worst evils in connection with present day party government 
in the United States The extension of real civil service through 
out the nation would promote efficiency in the public service 
and would elevate Amencan politics to a new sense of dignity 
and usefulness 

Parties are inevitable m a democracy If functioning properly 
parties are of great value in the operation of the democratic 
process A party is a means to an end namely sound, efficient 
democratic government Some of the worst results come when 
the party becomes an end m itself or a means for the aggrandize 
ment of a few Since control of the party is essentially control 
of the government the public welfare and the fate of democracy 
today rest m large measure upon the character of our political 
parties 
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representative democracy 
occupational representation 
Hare system 
presidential government 
pressure politics 
Jeffersonian Democrats 
Old Guard 
biparty system 


multiple party system 
National Convention 
National Committee 
keynote speech 
logical candidate 
favorite son 
dark horse 

State Central Committee 
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County Committee 

city and ward committee 

precinct 

patronage 

boss 

the machine 
spoils system 


graft 

legislative caucus 
open and closed primary 
short ballot 
corrupt practices acts 
Hatch Act 
nonpartisan election 


platform 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Why are parties necessary in a democracy^ 

2 Explain why the two party system has developed and survived m the 
United States Contrast our system with that of England and prewar 
France showing our advantages and disadvantages 

3 What are the differences between the present Democratic and Republican 
parties^ Do you favor their reorganization^ Why^ 

4 Outline the organization of a major pohtical party 

5 Why have not direct primaries solved the problem of bossism and machme 
government^ 

6 Indicate your mam criticisms of American elections Suggest a plan of 
possible improvements 

7 What part does propaganda and money play m American elections^ What 
are your suggestions for solving this problem^ 

8 What IS the function of a party platform^ 

9 Make a study of some recent successful politician Analyze the reasons for 
his success What does it take to be a successful politician^ 

10 Do you believe that American politics is a promising field as a career for 
young men and women todays 
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CHAPTER 22 


PRESSURE GROUPS AND INVISIBLE 
GOVERNMENTS 

PRESSURE GROUPS 

The Representation of Interests Government is no longer 
the simple thing it once was in the early history of this country 
On the surface it appears that the process of government is the 
comparative!) easy task of ascertaimng the public will on a given 
question and then executing it In reality the actual process 
of government it> a most complex one Voters are themselves 
not agreed on politics and programs to be followed and align 
themselves with different political parties In addition to the 
political party, there are many other groups who seek to influence 
governmental action A pressure group is an orgamzed group 
of individuals who having certain interests in common seek 
the fulfillment of their wishes through governmental action of 
one kind or another 

It IS but natural in a complex society m which men cannot do 
everything for themselves that individuals having certain eco 
nomic interests in common would look to government for possible 
aid They organize and may hire a paid agent who is known as 
a lobbyist to look after these interests A program is formu 
lated and efforts are made to exert pressure upon public officials 
to secure its enactment These pressure groups are much in 
evidence in the Capitol in the state legislatures and the numer 
ous local councils all over the country These groups are fre 
quently designated as the third house, invisible government 
and the powers behind the throne 

Pressure groups and invisible government constitute the 
unofficial government as distinguished from the official govern 
ment provided under our laws and Constitution If we are to 
get a complete picture of government in operation the former 
must not be overlooked because of its importance as the source 
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of actual political power and its influence upon the pohcies and 
actions of those who constitute the government In the demo 
cratic scheme of government the people themselves the political 
parties, the pubhc officials and finally the numerous pressure 
groups all play a part When great multitudes of people with 
widely different interests attempt to live together m freedom 
m peace and m order there will be clashes m viewpoint and 
interest The attempt to arrive at common policies in a demo 
cratic government comes to resemble a tug of war between the 
various social and economic groups each contending for its 
own advantage with more or less regard for the common wel 
fare 

Emergence of Pressure Groups One of the paramount 
problems of government in the Umted States today arises from 
the fact that our political system conceals rather than reveals 
the real combinations of forces which rule us ^ There are many 
conflicting elements in American politics The econormc motive 
IS one of the chief drivmg forces in the governmental process 
There are many economic groups which exert a considerable 
influence in Amencan politics Sometimes these business groups 
work with one another, sometimes they compete with one 
another Thus, for mstance railroad compames compete with 
trucking and bus compames * On the other hand, despite a 
certain amount of competition some busmesses hke banks, 
insurance companies, and retail stores have certain common 
interests as against other Imes of busmess and as against other 
sections of the body politic 

In frequent conflict with business interests of the country there 
is the force of orgamzed labor Withm the ranks of labor itself, 
however, there may be considerable competition, as in the case 
of the American Federation of Labor (AF of L) as opposed to 
the Congress of IndustnzJ Chrganizations (CIO) As a matter 
of fact the rivalry m a case like this may be of the most spinted 

^ Chester G Maxey The Ameruan Problem of Gover m nt rev ed F S Crofts & 
Go New York 1936 p 425 

2 Advertisements sponso ed by the railroads point out that railroads pay their 
own way maintain their own roadbed and do not depend upon tax funds to keep 
the roads open as in the case of other transportation agencies The trucking com 
pames reply that the gasoline taxes and license fees which they pay amply com 
pensate for publ c highway expend tures 
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type, amounting at times almost to a state of open warfare 
Professional workers as for example doctors lawyers and 
teachers have certain common objectives but among them 
selves the members of each class are in continuous competition 
This IS also true of the underworld which represents very active 
and powerful economic interests Racketeers may stand together 
as a class but engage in bitter warfare among themselves 

The motives that prompt the emergence of pressure groups 
however, are not always purely economic Taxpayers groups 
are interested in lowering their own taxes but they are also con 
cerned about efficient government Veterans groups desire 
pension plans but are also motivated by ideals of patriotism, 
comradeship, and service Local chambers of commerce want 
more profits for their businesses but also have in mind the objec 
tive of commumty welfare Still others such as racial social 
educational recreational patriotic, professional and religious 
groups may be prompted by motives which cannot even 
remotely be identified with economic interests 

It IS to be expected that in a nation of 132 000 000 people there 
should be divergent groups each striving to secure the enactment 
of a program smtable to its own purposes and each inclined to 
fight for Its interests as over against those of other groups It is 
also obvious that the varied interests of such a vast aggregate of 
people could not be adequately articulated without the inter 
mediation of a complex array of orgamzed groups through which 
the problems and aspirations of individuals find expression 
The state especially the democratic state serves the primary 
function of peacefully reconciling these conflicting interests 
Some Typical Pressure Groups Some of the more impor 
tant pressure groups need specific mention The business mter 
ests of the country are represented on a national scale by such 
orgamzations as the United States Chamber of Commerce and 
the National Association of Manufacturers, the American 
Bankers Association and many others In general these groups 
are interested in ^safe and sane government economy a mini 
mum of governmental interference and competition with busi 
ness and the preservation of free private enterprise in American 
business The manufacturers want their protective tariff and the 
bankers a sound money system Their philosophy may be 
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summarized by the advertising slogan appearing on many bill 
boards What is good for busmess is good for you ^ 

The farmers of the country are represented b} orgamzations 
like the National Grange and the American Farm Bureau After 
a long painful experience the farmers have learned the value of 
orgamzation to promote their interests For many years they 
suffered a disadvantage in comparison with the more effectively 
organized business and labor groups They now constitute a 
powerful and effective force m the national political arena As 
a group the farmers demand protective legislation such aid as 
has come through the Agricultural Adjustment Admimstration 
government intervention to restore parity prices for agri 
cultural coromodities, and similar governmental action 

Labor is represented mainly by the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Orgamzations While their 
two programs vary in detail, both are concerned with higher 
wages for workers, shorter hours, improved working conditions 
social security the right of collective bargainmg and the reduc 
tion of child labor Special groups may have interests of their 
own which differ from those of organized labor generally 
Professional groups speak through such organizations as the 
American Medical Association, the American Bair Association 
the National Education Association the Amencan Society of 
Engineers, and many others The American Medical Associa 
tion, for instance, has waged war on quacks and patent medi 
ernes In recent years it has been perhaps the most potent force 
opposing the socialization of health and medical services 

Government employees have their organizations as for 
example, post office employees and various civil service groups 
While such groups are not allowed to strike they can petition 
for improvements in wages and working conditions and can bring 
considerable pressure to bear upon government for the adjust 
ment of their grievances Sometimes they may become a source 
of political power directly or indirectly 

Ex service men have organized to further their interests as in 
the case of the American Legion and the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars They are concerned with pensions, hospitalization of 
veterans adequate national defense Americanization, and 
related subjects They constitute a powerful group 
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Patnotic and nationalistic groups are found m the case of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution the National Security 
League and the Navy League A number of new organizations 
have recently been formed to promote adequate national defense 
and to combat the threat of Nazism Many organizations parad- 
ing under patriotic labels however, pursue programs which 
could scarcely be called American, patnotic, or democratic 
Internationalists and pacifists are represented by a number of 
organizations, some of them affiliated with religious and political 
bodies and others histoncally associated with efforts made at the 
close of the First World War to interest Americans in the League 
of Nations and to break down an isolationist policy 

Finzdly there are numerous reform organizations of one kind 
or another each seeking to promote a specific social economic, 
or political reform Some of these are the Child Conservation 
League of America, the Civil Service Reform Association, the 
Anti Saloon League, The Woman s Christian Temperance 
Umon, the Tax Reform League, and many others 

One should not get the impression that pressure groups operate 
only in the case of the national government It is true of course, 
that Washington, D C is the paradise for pressure groups and 
lobbyists over 500 bemg represented there ^ While Washington 
is referred to as The Happy Hunting Ground of Pressure 
Groups, there are many cases of pressure groups operatmg m 
state and city governments In contrast to the full time profes 
sionail lobbyists maintained in every state capital and especially 
in Washington city pressure groups usually designate ordinary 
executive officials or employees or volunteers to handle specific 
subjects Some city pressure groups commonly found are the 
local chamber of commerce, taxpayers associations, public 
utilities, banks, contractors labor organizations real estate 
groups, public employees the press, the underworld reform 
groups parent teacher associations service and womer s clubs 
neighborhood improvement associations, and churches 

Teclmiques of Pressure Groups In general pressure groups 
conduct their campaigns along three Imes, namely (1) mfluenc 
mg of nominations and elections, (2) direct contact with smd 

1 P H Odegard and E A Heltns Amencan Politics Harper & Brothers, New 
York 1938 p 753 
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pressure upon members of legislative assemblies and (3) general 
publicity and propaganda to mold public opinion A good 
example of the first type was the case of the late Samuel Insull 
who in the 1926 Illinois senatorial contest contributed heavily 
to the campaign funds of both parties It so happened that a 
larger contribution was made to the Republican candidate 
because at that time he was chairman of the Illinois Commerce 
Commission and in a position to do Mr Insull more good than 
his Democratic opponent Mr Joseph R Grundy president 
q£ Pennsylvania hlanufacturers Association raised over 
$1,000,000 for the primary campaign of the Pepper Fisher ticket 
jjj Pennsylvania in 1926 The reason for this large expenditure 
was the fact that the opposition candidate for governor proposed 
to shift a large portion of the tax burden from the coal companies 
to the manufacturers The latter were practically tax free ^ 
The sugar interests spent some $750 000 in connection with 
efforts to obtain certam tariff concessions The American 
brewers spent $4 500 000 to defeat national prohibition To 
offset this the Anti Saloon League considered by many to be 
one of the most effective lobbies ever organized spent $67,000,000 
m the period 1893-1925 * 

A careful check is kept by the pressure groups of the record 
of the legislative chambers Elaborate card index records are 
kept of e a^h legislator Many facts concerning his personal life 
are on file Influence is exerted through direct personal contacts 
through legislative agents, and through groups of influential 
citizens brought to the capital to testifv before appropriate 
committees The voters are encouraged to send letters and tele 
grams to their representatives The lobbyist is on the job con 
tmuously to develop finendship by informal chats with the legis 
lators in their hotel rooms The handshake the cigar the game 
of poker, or the game of golf may aU contribute to the same end 
In some cases favors may be granted and money or other gifts 
may be exchanged Such methods today are much more refined 
and subtle than formerly The use of intermediaries of indirect 
persuasion intimidation and bribery and the orgamzation of 

1 P H Odegard and E A Helms American Politics Harper & Brothers New 
York 1938 p 667 

Bid pp 754 756-757 
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dummy corporations help prevent disclosure The social 
lobby IS said to be the most insidious and dangerous lobby of all 
A legislator or better yet his wife is given a chance to break into 
high social circles Such insidious pressures as these can be at 
work without the legislator s even being fully aware of the fact 
that he is engaged in unethical or dishonest practices 

Propaganda is used freely To be a successful lobbyist one 
must be a master of or have at his disposal the fine art of propa 
ganda The press the radio and the movies are made use of 
constantly Feature stories and news releases are supplied to 
the press Speakers are sent out to churches forums schools 
clubs, and other organizations Propaganda campaigns in 
connection with tariff and public utilities have furnished classical 
examples Needless to say tremendous sums of money have been 
expended for such purposes In 1913 Congress undertook an 
investigation of lobbying activities in connection with the passage 
of the Underwood Tariff Bill It was revealed that the National 
Council for Industnal Defense, a manufacturers organization 
had spent $1 500 000 in six years to aid the passage of favorable 
legislation and to defeat unfnendly legislation ^ 

The Senate Committee in mvestigating lobbying of the power 
industry in connection with the Wheeler Rayburn Holdmg 
Company Bill in 1935, brought out some interesting facts It 
was estimated that |1 500,000 were spent to defeat the bill 
A flood of telegrams and a deluge of letters poured into Wash 
jn g tnn They were so timed and arranged as to give the impres 
Sion that a veritable storm of indignation had burst forth m 
resentment against this bill Following these protests came long 
distance telephone calls from finends back home Evidence before 
the committee showed that one holding company spent more than 
$134 000 for telegrams and telephone messages This would 
m e an that more than 235 000 messages were paid for by this 
one company on this one bill Witnesses under oath have dis 
closed some of the methods used to send these telegrams Some 
people were hired to get signatures and were paid for each 
message obtained Others were hired by the day or week 
Employees of the local compames were sent out for some of the 
messages Company managers of stores and places of busmess 
i/W p 754 
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obtained general authority from their clerks janitors, and other 
employees * 

Evaluation of Pressure Groups Pressure gi oups are a logical 
outcome of the complex of human interests m modern society It 
should not be inferred however, that all pressure groups are bad 
or that all of their activities are necessanly contrary to the public 
welfare They do have a proper place in democratic society A 
legislator cannot be a walking encyclopedia Thousands of bills 
will be introduced He cannot be expected to be an expert on all 
subjects The lobbyist generally is a shrewd, well informed 
specialist who can present many detailed facts to the legislative 
committee He may be instrumental in presenting another side 
of the question As long as the methods used are legitimate and 
the objectives are consistent with the good of society lobbying 
may be a highly useful social activity Bnbery, intimidation 
and false and misleading propaganda are of course to be con 
demned, as are the efforts of any section m society to obtam ends 
mimical to the general welfare 

Pressure groups are a response to some of the imperfections of 
our modem system of representative government The incresis 
ing complexity of the governmental process has added to the 
difficulties Pressure groups are in a sense practical devices to 
meet some of the problems which have evolved under our Amen 
can form of representative government in the face of twentieth 
century conditions 

Suggested Lmprovements It has been suggested that all 
lobbyists be required to register and to disclose the amount the 
sources, and expenditures of their funds Another suggestion is 
to tr ansf er much of the ‘ petty business now exercised by our 
legislative bodies to nonpolitical admmistrative agencies which 
it is hoped, would be immune to pressure politics Perhaps 
a greater use of direct legislation (the imtiative, referendum 
recall) or its threatened use may have a wholesome effect 
Another great need is better sources of information for the aver 
age citizen More facilities to provide reliable, unbiased facts 
would help to combat the endless roimd of propaganda which 
confronts the citizen every day United States Commissioner of 

* Hugo Black Lofobymg Legal Persuasion or Illegal CSoercion? Umted SUdes 
J^ews August 12 1935 
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Education Studebaker has confidence in the power of a nation 
wide system of pubhc forums ^ In the last analysis an alert, 
informed mtelligent citizenry who would elect repfesentatives 
of ability and mtegrity is the best bulwark against the insidious 
pressure of lobbyists 

INVISIBLE GOVERNMENT 

The Nature of the Problem We have too frequently assumed 
that because we go through certain rituals or forms in a democ- 
racy it follows that we have the spirit and substance of real 
democracy We have of course, our firanchise, the primary, the 
convention direct legislation, and other mechanisms which 
seek to promote the democratic process The electorate how- 
ever too seldom looks beneath the surface of thmgs to see what 
IS really happening Instead of the majority controDing it may 
be a relatively small mmority dommatmg the situation Elective 
public officials may be subservient to political bosses who m 
turn have no responsibility to the voters as a whole The political 
party may be controlled by the Old Guard or the bosses who 
m turn are obligated to certam powerful mterest groups who 
mamtam them in power 

We are accustomed in the Umted States to attribute certam 
unsavory aspects of our political life to the existence of political 
machmes The term political machme ’ may refer to the 
regular party orgamzation when it operates with a high degree 
of efficiency Ordmarily, however the term has a more sinister 
coimotation Sometimes a superstructure consisting of an 
informal group of political leaders mduding a boss may be 
imposed upon the regular party organization This smaill group 
of leaders may have such skill and power in the management 
of the party organization that they constitute a “machme ” In 
other cases a smgle exceptionally astute leader may be so success- 
ful m winning elections m maintaimng the party m power and 
m dommatmg the government which his faction or party controls 
that he will generally be acknowledged as the “boss of a political 
machme ® 

*J W Studebaker The AmmcanWay McGraw Hill Book Company Inc New 
York 1935 

® For a further detailed account of types of machines see Harold Zink Goverrment 
of Cities in the Umted States The Macmillan Company New York 1939 Chap 12 
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Other examples of the one man or the small clique control m 
machme orgamzation can be found especially in our large cities 
although some machmes have also achieved control over the 
politics and government of whole states Invisible government 
results when the machine organization under the leadership of 
the boss operates in collusion with certain business interests 
racketeers or cnminal elements for their mutual financial 
benefit 

Ckmditions Promoting the Machme and the Boss Modern 
government is no longer the simple thing it once was in pioneer 
days ‘ Pure democracy for the most part has given way to 
complex representative democracv with its attendant weak 
nesses The extension of governmental services has witnessed 
the mcreasc m the number of public offices with the natural 
result of the long ballot Added to this has been the general 
apathy of the average citizen who has shirked his cmc responsi 
bilities As a consequence we have seen the development of a 
highly orgamzed spoils system and the evolution of an mcreasmg 
class of professional politicians accompanied by machme govern 
ment bossism graft, and invisible government This condition 
constitutes one of the greatest challenges to modem democracy 
today 

Another major factor aiding machine and boss control is the 
unprc^essive character of our election laws Our laws discour 
age the entrance of new parties and independent candidates m 
elections Independent voting is discouraged by the type of 
primary where the voter must reveal his party aflSliation The 
party circle on the ballot encourages straight voting with the 
result that party politics rather than the merits of individual 
candidates receives the major emphasis Frequently the regula 
tion of the party by the government is inadequate to protect the 
pubhc welfare Patronage special privilege and contracts 
often are mcae moment to the party and its bosses than are the 
great pnnciples we hear so much about in election campaigns 
It IS the great game of Amencan politics 

Another significant aspect of the machine is its capacity to 
render a wide variety of genmne services to people of all classes 
but especially to the poor The machine plavs upon human need 
in many ways Food clothing, and shelter are provided for the 
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needy jobs for the unemployed hospitalization for the sick 
legal protection for those who have rim afoul of the law These 
and many more services which the government or the pubhc 
fails to provide are made available to people and it is upon this 
basis that the pohtical machine makes its most effective appeal 
for votes People vote for the machine slate of candidates out 
of a spmt of gratitude for favors received Reformers are prone 
to talk in terms of idealistic approaches to the solution of this 
as well as othter problems by.t until they can provide some sub 
stitute which will take the place of this practical human appeal 
little progress will be made in the permanent solution of machine 
and boss government ^ 

Some Characteristics of the Machine The political machine 
is an outgrowth of our party system The machine and invisible 
government go hand m hand The most complete and elaborate 
machines are usually found m our large American cities where 
the conditions are more conducive to their growth In the cities 
people do not know each other very well It is more difficult to 
develop the neighborly spirit There are many positions to be 
filled on election day but the average voter has a feeling of 
bewilderment because he knows so few of the candidates The 
presence of many immigrants who are not familiar with our 
political institutions gives the machine a good opportumty to 
befriend them Out of a feeling of gratitude these people fre 
quently vote the machme slate of candidates Many homeless 
men in the cities find in the political organization sociabihty 
sympathetic understanding, and at times material aid The 
long ballot and the complexity of city elections encourage the 
use of vote frauds to gam political power This political power 
IS further augmented by the machme m its use of spoils, patron 
age favors, the awarding of contracts and the rendenng of 
numerous services to the voters 

A machine is usually characterized by pohtical success, concen 
trated control, and smoothness of operation It is an opportu 
nistic organization, being concerned with power and tangible 
material gams and will use such means and methods as will 

1 See Lincoln Steffens The Autobiography of Lincoln SB;ff ns Harcourt Brace and 
Company New York 1931 for the contrast between effective and futile attempts at 
reform 
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enable it to attain these practical ends Self interest predomi 
nates throughout its activities It makes its appeal to the people 
primarily on a service basis real or pretended The machine 
IS well disciplined from the top down Each man has a defimte 
job to do and he must subordinate himself for the good of the 
organization He must develop the attnbutes of loyalty Indus 
try and service to the party at all times 

Many alhances will be made by the machine, some with its 
friends and some with its enemies Bipartisan pohtical agree 
ments are common in Amencan cities Unholy alhances are 
frequently made between the machme and the imderworld 
elements The principle of rewarding your friends and punish 
mg your enemies is in constant apphcation Graft charactenzes 
the strongly mtrenched political machine The Amencan pohti 
cal machine is built upon spoils and pnvilege, fortified by human 
avarice, and tolerated by pubhc apathy 

Typical Political Machmes There are many examples of 
successful machmes in American political history The oldest 
and most famous is the Tammany organization in New York 
The Society of Tammany, or the Columbian Order, was formed 
in New York City in 1789 to counteract the so called anstocrahe 
Society of Cincinnati It denved its name from a noted friendly 
Delaware chief named Tammany who had been camomzed by 
the soldiers of the Revolution as the patron saint of America ^ 
Indian names were used to designate the officers of the Society 
The purpose of the organization was onginally social, but in 
1800 It entered politics under the banner of Aaron Burr During 
the mneteenth century Tammany rose rapidly m power aided 
by Its practice of befriending many of the immigrants who ramp 
to our shores As a Democratic organization it has become at 
times a power in the pohtics of New York City, m the state 
and even in national affairs 

Aaron Burr was its first pnncipal leader He was succeeded by 
Fernando Wood, leader of the party in 1850, sponsor of the boss 
system and thnee mayor of the city The unsavory boss system 
reached its peak m the regime of William M Tweed, the ong 
inator of the notonous Tweed Rmg ’ through whose manipula 

ITtt Standard Amancan Encyclopedxa Vol 12 The Ststndsrd Amcxicsn Oorpors 
tion Chic^o 1937 
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tions some $80 000,000 disappeared from the city treasury An 
expose followed Tweed was imprisoned and Tammany lost 
much of its popularity Tweed s successor John Kelly helped 
to regam much of its former power However, from that 
to the present, Tammany has had its ups and downs Many po- 
litical abuses were developed and frequent investigations were 
made In 1931 the Seabury investigation forced the resignation 
of Mayor Walker, who was succeeded by John P O Bnen a 
Tammany supporter The latter was defeated by Fiorello H 
La Guardia, the Fusiomst candidate m 1933 Since that date 
the politicail fortunes of Tammany were believed to have warned 
considerably However, in the 1941 New York mayoral elec 
tions Tammany showed a remarkable revival of strength for 
although the incumbent, Mayor La Guardia, won by some 
130 000 votes the Tammamy candidate O Dwyer polled over 
1 100 000 votes 

Virtuailly every large American city has had its machme 
control at one time or the other Philadelphia has had its 
famous Vare machme The Prendergaist machme dominated 
Kansas City for many years until very recently Cmcmnati had 
its machine and bosses pnor to the advent of its city manager 
regime The names of Cox Herman and Hynicka figured 
prommently in the history of this Ohio town Chicago has had 
man y machines m its historv, both Republican and Democratic 

The failure of one machine will frequently mean the success of 
some other machme Even the most formidable machme will 
crumble m time It has been estimated that the average lifepf a 
machme in Chicago is about ten years ^ Overconfidence with its 
successes, the increasing cost of government internal dissension 
the waste of public funds smd the loss of its vigorous leadership 
are some of the factors which lead eventually to dismtegration 
The public tires of the same group feeding too long at the public 
trough and desires a change even though the new group succeed 
mg may not be much better, or m fact might even be worse 
New names and new faces become the order in politics as m so 
many other walks of life 

The Operation of the Machine and Boss System Among 
the factors which make the boss possible are the stakes of the 

1 Chicago Daily News Jan 29 194j 
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game Were these stakes not so great the machine and m turn 
the boss could not exist As Professor Munro says a political 
machme like Napoleons army marches on its stomach ^ 
One of the stakes is possible favors to businessmen There are 
franchises for street railways and bus lines pier leases contracts 
for supplies and the adjustment of assessment valuations Just 
as the businessmen may have merchandise for sale the boss is 
a broker who deals in the sale of privileges for a consideration 
Professor Memam speaks of this as the alliance of the under 
world of politics wth the upper world of business ^ Brand 
Whitlock has stated the situation as follows 

The boss is not in politics for principle he is not always in pohtics for politics 
he IS in politics for business He wants something to sell something for which 
in certain quarters there is a demand something for which a certam few will 
pav high — that is privilege ^ 

It is a mistake however to assume that it is only the so called big 
shots who may ask for certam favors The average citizen may 
seek the politician s aid in getting his tax bill reduced He may 
wish to have a building permit or hang an electrical sign in 
violation of a city ordinance A relative may want to get on the 
public pay roll A group of young men may want to get a 
meeting place for their Social and Benevolent Club There 
are a thousand and one favors for which a politician will be 
solicited and by many respectable people 

This leads to a second important factor in building up machine 
and boss control namely the spoils system Even the President 
in order to get certain legislation through the national Congress, 
must occasionally dangle before the eyes of the Congressmen 
juicy plums of political spoils to get their support In American 
pohtics Senatonal courtesy ’ logrolling/ and pork barrel 
pohtics have their place and are a part of the system as much as 
the Constitution of the United States In other words our 
American political system nurtures the machme and boss control 
The party m power always has the advantage because it has 

B Munro Personality n Polities The Macmillan Company New York 1925 
Chap 2 

C E Mernam Chicago a More Iniimate View of Urban Politics The Macmillan 
Company New York 1929 pp 51-53 

Brand Whitlock Conf r nee for Good Government 1907 p 199 
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control of the plums Control of jobs goes beyond the public 
service Through having done favors the politician has a good 
contact with the public service corporation private business and 
even trade unions where he can place some of the faithful 

It IS safe to assume that government is m lar^e measure a reflec- 
tion of our economic order The political machine with its boss 
rule and its extravagance has its roots deeply imbedded in 
poverty Kmdness and human understanding are reflected in 
the many activities of the machme The father who receives a 
basket of groceries for his undernourished f amil y is not apt to 
inquire as to the motive of the precinct worker who delivers 
it to the home The poor family which is shivermg from the 
cold does not look upon a gift of coal as a form of graft The 
party headquarters are always open to the poor man and there 
he finds a sympathetic listener to his woes Action is prompt 
with a min imum of red tape After all the rich have their 
lawyers advisers and influential organizations to which to turn 
the masses have their precinct captains and their aldermen 

There is therefore little mystery m the position of the boss amd 
the machme Service and self mterest are basic Through spoils 
and favors the organization maintains itself Oftentimes reform 
ers do not understand the basis of machme government The 
essentially human character of the institution is overlooked If 
it contmues to administer to human need, it will have substantial 
reason for its existence The system as such may be wrong but 
the good citizen must not simply turn up his nose md sneer at 
dirty politics without takmg account of the genuine social 
problems upon which the system thrives It is very convenient 
to blame the politician for the corruption which exists but it 
IS much more difficult to correct the defects of our social eco 
nomic and political order which make his existence possible 

Other Factors m the Success of the Machme The use of 
spoils favors and aid to the poor enables the orgamzation to 
build up its voting strength Every jobholder is a worker m the 
organization Each pay-roller controls a certam number of votes 
Employees m many cases must solicit votes before election day 
roUs airound 

The machine gets its most effective control through its domina 
tion of the party primary The organization vote is always out 
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on election day regardless of the weather The machine organ 
ization can by a comparatively small vote control the primary 
and frequently success at the primary is eqmvalent to election 
Too many people consider the primary unimportant when 
actually it may be decisive The mdependent vote to a large 
extent does not respond Antiquated election laws encourage 
straight ticket votmg Voters are regimented under the closed 
primary laws which require a voter to reveal his party affihation 
and thus penmt the machme to mamtam control over its adher 
ents Independent candidates find the many legal requirements 
undeS: our state laws very discouragmg m their attempts to put 
out a reform ticket 

There is therefore much that can be done to improve the 
mechamcs of the system to reduce the power and the influence 
of the boss and machine government in American politics Not 
the least of these needs are the elimination of vote frauds the 
use of voting machmes, and the selection of higher grade election 
officials 

Once in office the machme has many sources of mcome Con 
tnbutions can be solicited from firms and businesses which are 
in a position to get government contracts Pubhc employees 
maybe assessed a certain percentage of their salaries for campaign 
purpose Candidates for public office are assessed a certain 
amount of money Picmcs, card parties, testimonial dinners 
dances and other devices are used to swell the party campaign 
fund Sometimes money may be denved from the protection of 
gambhng vice the liquor traffic, and racketeermg mterests of 
one kmd or another It is evident that the party m power has 
a tremendous advantage over the party that is seeking to get 
control of pubhc office 

Sometimes an attempt has been made to distinguish between 
honest graft and dishonest’ graft Many yezirs ago the late 
leader of Tammany Hall m New York George Washmgton 
Plunkitt, sought to clarify the distinction ^ Suppose one were in 
a position to get advance information that the Park Board or the 
Board of County Commissioners was gomg to buy a certam tract 
of land After receiving this tip one would quietly purchase this 

^ William Riordan Plunkitt of Tammany Hall Doubleday Doran ^ Company 
Inc New York 1905 pp 3-10 
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land at a small figtire and then sell it for a much larger price at 
the convement time This would be a case of good ousmess just 
honest graft On the other hand, if one were to accept money 
for blackmail purposes or from gambling estabhshments, houses 
of prostitution or the criminal or racketeering elements then 
that would be clearly a case of dishonest graft From an ethical 
pomt of view this distmction as drawn by Plunkitt could not be 
justified 

It needs to be pointed out that we have graft in government 
because we have graft in business Wherever there is a politician 
taking graft, it will genercilly be from the hands of some respect 
able businessman who is buying something he wants from the 
politician who has something to sell It has even been mamtained 
that there is no more graft m government than in business ^ We 
are much more likely to hear about the former however, because 
the newspapers play it up More waste of public funds can be 
attnbuted to a certa n amount of mefficiency overlapping and 
duplication of services than from outright graft itself Therefore 
if we would elumnate graft, we might begin by improving our 
business practices and by encouraging higher standards of ethical 
conduct m everyday relationships It is easy to blame govern 
ment and public officials for something which i^ deeply rooted 
in the foundations and practices of our economic system 

The Political Boss It sometimes happens that one man may 
seize so much power m a political organization that he becomes 
Its boss using every possible means to entrench himself much as a 
dictator would do m a totalitarian state In such a case the real 
powers of government are not lodged in the hands of the duly 
elected public officials but are to be found m the boss himself 
The latter as a general rule, will not hold any pubhc office except 
occasionally tind m this instance, it is likely to be as a ‘front ’ 
The boss aJFter having seized his own power by extralegal means, 
■will be the teal authority behind the scenes 

The pohtical boss lacks legal authority to issue orders, but 
because he has actually seized the power and has built up his 
prestige, sometimes by the use of sheer physical force he is m 
a position to command officials to do his biddmg The boss 

* See S McKee Rosen Pohtud Process Harper & Brothers New Yoji, 1935 
pp 95-96 
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looks to himself for his authority Fmancial gam and the love 
of personal power generally are his mam motivating forces It 
is a mistaken conception however, to assume that every boss is 
always corrupt and has nothing but contempt for the public 

Professor Zmk has made some interestmg observations con- 
cernmg bosses ^ They usually come up from the ranks and are 
likely to be native sons of the local community In their youth 
love of power and qualities of daring are commonly manifested 
sometimes m connection with gang activities At an early age a 
strong propensity toward politics is characteristic begmmng 
generally in a minor role m the precinct As they reach their 
majority and demonstrate their worth in a practical manner 
new fields of opportunity will be opened to them By this time 
they may become precinct committeemen and as a reward they 
will be put on the public pay roll At the opportune time as 
they further prove their ability they will be put up for some 
elective position as city alderman or state legislator 

Bemg possessed of strong ambitions and exceptional energy 
the prospective bosses will usually climb from one position to 
another It now becomes a process of the survival of the fittest 
The one who is extremely shrewd capable and who has capacity 
for organization will emerge on top In this competitive process, 
much will depend upon mdustry, energy ruthlessness and even 
luck 

It is a fallacy to assume that political bosses are ignorant It is 
true that as far as formal education goes few as a rule are college 
graduates They are generally self made men educated m the 
school of hard knocks However, it is not at all unusual to finH 
some well educated men among them, especially m the case of 
more recent bosses 

The typical boss is likely to be a large man physically This is 
not surprising when one considers the strenuous life he leads 
The average boss comes from a comparatively poor home It 
seems that although the Insh have (probably because of their 
concentration in cities and early participation in politics) 
contributed more than their share of bosses virtually every 
nationality is represented among the bosses, past and present 
in the American political scene We are prone to think of bosses 
^Zmk op at pp 198-211 
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as heavy drinkers and excessive indulgers in vice Actually a 
boss to be successful, must be temperate and self controlled 
Frequently, bosses manifest ati interest in religion Bosses as 
a rule are hard workers take^their jobs seriously and have a 
well developed knack of getting along well vvith people 

An editorial entitled Seven Rules for Bosses makes some 
interesting suggestions 

Here are some rules of successful boss ship that can be deduced from the 
lives of great bosses 

1 A boss must never mterfere with the personal habits of the people Tam 
many version — Never get between the people and their beer 

2 A boss must give at least the appearance of good government At the 
minimum this means a snappy polite police force and clean streets and alleys 

3 Never interefere with the schools or the courts This is one secret of the 
amazing power of the Prendergast dynasty m Kansas City 

4 Always preserve a protective attitude toward the people m utility matters 
Of Tammany Hall s preservation of 5 cent subway fare the life of Tom L 
Johnson of Cleveland the success of Boss Edward H Crump of Memphis 

5 Keep the city s credit good 

6 Like the presidency like all governorships and mayoralties a boss ship 
carries the necessity of benevolent paternalism toward humbler citizens 

7 Polonius formula Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy is good dope 
for bosses A good tailor is as essential to boss ship as it is to statesmanship ^ 

The philosophy of a political boss was bluntly put by Thomas 
Joseph Prendergast ex czar of Kansas City Missouri His oft 
repeated words were 

By God we feed em and we vote em On another occasion he was quoted 

as saying I am honest with the people I give them a good government I 
take care of the poor I give out all the jobs I can find I am the home 
relief of Kansas City a political boss doesn t have to be a grafter or robber 
all he has to do is to serve the public make friends and do the right thmg ^ 

SUGGESTED REMEDIES 

A number of suggestions have been made for minimizing the 
evils of pressure politics invisible government andbossism The 
extension of civil service is a defimte blow to invisible govern 
ment Removing patronage is taking away the sustenance on 
which machme organization thrives A more effective control 
of the party in the public mterest is needed, as is greater public 

1 Chicago Datfy Mews Apr 16 1936 


2 Pathfinder M gazine Apr 16 1938 
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control of the party s expenditures and its activities The voter 
needs access to the actual facts of government instead of the 
propaganda with which he now is deluged Public forums and 
radio ‘ Town Hails may be of help There is a need for the 
constant education of citizens in school and out for the tasks of 
American citizenship The revision of antiquated election laws 
looking to more citizen control over the electoral process is 
important More mteUigent and widespread citizen participa 
tion m the political process might be stimulated by readable, 
concise and understandable government reports to the public 
by the officials The unholy alliance between enme and politics 
ma y be broken through vigorous publicity and effective law 
enforcement The simplification of government to give the 
average citizen a better chance to know what it is all about 
should be a decided help on this as well as on other problems 
Finally it should be remembered that in many cases it is the 
good citizen who is willing to accept a favor for his own personal 
gam who is at fault As long as good people are wiUmg to sell 
out their own government we cannot expect much improvement 
m this situation Personal gam and avarice constitute one of 
the great enemies to good government Ignorance and mdiffer- 
ence are twm sisters to avance Good government will not come 
until we insist upon havmg it 


TERMS TO BE UNDERSTOOD 


pressure group 
lobbyist 
social lobby 
the machine 
the boss 


spoils system 
invisible government 
Tammany Hall 
closed primary 
honest graft 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 What are the techniques of pressure groups and lobbyists^ Why is it that 
the social lobby is said to be the most msidious and dangerous lobby of all^ 

2 Do you believe that pressure groups are primarily a social good or an eviP 
Support your position with specific reasons 

3 Suggest a program whereby the good of pressure groups can be ma:?amized 
and the evils minimized 

4 Do you beheve with George Washmgton Plunkitt that there is such a thing 
as honest graft ^ Explain fully 
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5 Why do political machines tend to flourish in large cities^ 

6 What are the modern conditions that make machine and boss government 
possible^ What can be done to solve this problem^ 
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PUBLIC REVENUE AND TAXATION 

NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 

No one, it is fair to assume is eager to pay taxes yet everyone 
desires some of the benefits of government No one wishes to pay 
more than h is fair share of governmental revenues Some mterest 
groups desire many benefits but low taxes for themselves, while 
others prefer low taxes even at the sacrifice of some governmental 
services There are some functions of government which may not 
safely be given up regardless of the cost Protection against 
enemies from without and maintaining law and order withm a 
country are the mimmum essentials of a civilized society But a 
government may wisely undertake many other functions which 
private enterprise cannot perform so well or would not be able 
to perform at a profit A government can build sewers and other 
wise protect the public health it can dredge harbors and put up 
hghthouses it can build roads it can construct and operate 
canals, tunnels and airports it can mamtain a postal system, 
it can take measures to conserve the natural resources it can 
mamtain a free public school system it can provide parks and 
other means of recreation 

These and many other things a government may provide for 
its people if the people are willmg to pay for these services The 
problem of public revenues then, concerns us all Funds for the 
support of governmental undertakings come from many sources 
Governments have not always been financed by taxation In 
medieval times the monarch was supported by his own private 
estates and those wrested from others Feudal dues came before 
the levymg of taxes In colonial Amenca government was sup 
ported lai^ely by fees Even today some services are mamtamed 
m this way Before considenng taxes, some attention should be 
given to nontax revenues 
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^O^TAX REVENUES 

There are numerous public revenues which ma} be classed as 
nontax revenues — payments which come into the public treas 
ones more or less regularly but which are not strictlv compulsory 
m nature These consist of such items as the earnings of public 
enterpnses such as the United States Post Office and the munici- 
pally owned utilities grants m aid to the states from the Federal 
government and to the local units of government from the states 
and the Federal government ^ earnings of the administrative 
departments rents interest and other charges by governmental 
authorities fines forfeits and escheats and finally gifts and 
pension assessments of public employees 

Table XLII indicates the proportion of revenue derived from 
tax sources as compared with that derived from nontax sources 
— grants in aid and shared taxes being excluded 

TABLE XLII 

Federal and Estimated State and Local General Government Financial 
Transactions for the Fiscal Years Ending in 1932 and 1938 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


Revenue 

Federal 

State 


p 1 

Tot 1 

1932 

1938 

1932 

1938 

1932 

1938 

1 

1932 

1 

1938 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

Tax revenue 

1889 

6034 

1701 

3857 

4657 

4920 

8247 

14 811 

+ 79 6 

Nontax revenue 

117 

208 

307 

345 

789 

628 

1213 

1 181 

- 26 

Total revenue 

2006 

6242 

2008 

1 

4202 

5446 

5548 

9460 

15 992 

+ 69 0 


An important problem in relation to nontax revenues is 
whether to increase them and thus make possible a reduction in 
taxation or prevent an increase in the public debt or avoid the 
issuance of paper money Since an increase in the charges for 
postal services instruction in state universities and other institu 
tions of higher learning and public utility and other services 

1 Grants in aid differ from other nontax revenues n that while they are nontax 
revenues to the units of government receiving them they may and usually do come 
from tax revenues levied by the unit granting the aid 

An escheat is p operty which reverts to the state upon the death of the owner 
who has no heirs and leaves no will 

® From The Bullet n of the Treasu y D p rtm nt Aug 1 939 
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might have the effect of reducing the use of these services (which 
would thereby endanger general welfare), it seems undesirable 
to attempt to increase such nontax revenues Such items as 
grants in aid may well be increased if the moneys used for such 
purposes are more equitably collected than those they displace 
and if the functions for which the moneys are expended may be 
fairly assumed to belong to the larger imit of government from 
which the grants m aid come 


TAX REVENUES 

A tax IS commonly defined as a compulsory payment for the 
support of public services These payments are increasing m total 
amount and constitute an increasing proportion of the national 
income Observance of a sound system in making the tax levies is 
therefore of greater significance than ever before 

The Canons of Taxation The way m which taxes are levied 
IS no less important than the purposes for which they are spent 
Over 1 50 years ago Adam Smith laid down four conditions which 
a good tax should meet (1) It should fall upon different citizens 
in proportion to their abilities to pay (2) it should be payable in 
a manner, at a time and in an amount made clear and definite by 
the law (3) it should be levied at the tune and in the way most 
convement to the taxpayer, and (4) it should be collectible at 
small cost m proportion to the revenue which it yields Today 
dll four of these canons of taxation are widely accepted as gmdmg 
principles 

The idea of apportiomng taxes according to ability to pay raises 
several questions First, should Jones, just because he is able to do 
so pay high taxes for an improvement which mostly benefits 
Simth^ Would it not be fairer to tax people m proportion to the 
benefits they receive^ The general answer is that although m 
some cases the benefit pnnciple can be and is applied, in most 
cases the benefits received caimot be measured If a sidewalk is 
bmlt in front of my house I pay a special assessment If I drive 
my car on the highways more than my neighbor, I pay more taxes 
because I buy more gasolme It is clear m each of these cases that 
I receive a special benefit although the sidewalk benefits others as 
well But when the government spends money to mamtain law 
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and order or to tram and equip an army there is no satisfactory 
way of apportiomng benefits These expenditures may be essen 
tial to the very life of the community and since we are all a part 
of the commumty, it is reasonable that those of us who are able 
to contribute more than others should do so 

But taxing people m proportion to their ability to pay is not so 
easy as it may seem To begin with ability to pay is a hard thmg 
to measure If Jones has twice the income of Smith, is his ability 
to pay taxes twice as great or three or four times as great^ 
Second even when a man pays a tax the real burden may fall 
on someone else Suppose taxes are increased on the plant of 
Mr Anderson, an oleomargarine manufacturer Will the m 
crease come out of his pocket, or can he pass it on to his cus 
tomers m higher prices for his product^ Third, legislatures are 
not so much interested m levying equitable taxes as m levymg 
those that will bring least protest Often these relatively painless 
taxes fall more heavily on the poor than on the rich The retail 
sales tax is a good example The poor man spends most of his 
income on thmgs like food and clothing against which this tax 
is levied The rich man saves a large part of his income and 
avoids the sales tax on a good deal of the remamder because he 
spends it, not on taxable commodities, but on items like servants 
and travel 

The other three tax canons call for little comment That taxes 
should not inconvemence the taxpayer more than necessary and 
that they should not cost too much to collect is obvious That the 
time manner and amount of payment should be definite is 
important for two reaisons (1) so that officials may not discrim 
mate among taxpayers and deal oppressi\ely vnth some and 
(2) so that busmess undertakmgs will not be discouraged because 
tax costs cannot be definitely determined 

The Incidence of Taxes When we ask what the mcidence of 
a tax IS we mean, on whom does its burden really fall^ Does the 
federal tax on cigarettes come out of the pocket of the manu 
facturer or of the consumer^ Does the landlord or the tenant — 
or somebody else — finally bear the real estate tax^ Can you 
pass your income tax on to someone else^ To such questions 
there are no simple answers 

In general however, whether or not a tax may be shifted and 
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the extent to which it is shifted depends on the elasticity of supply 
and demand But what is meant by elasticity of supply and 
demand^ It may be said that the demand for a good is elastic 
when a small mcrease in its pnce reduces considerably the num 
ber of units taken because the marginal consumer ^ ceases to buy 
and others demand fewer units The supply of a good is elastic 
when a small decrease in price reduces considerably the number 
of units offered for sale because the marginal producers * with 
draw and the others curtail their production Taxes on necessi 
ties may be more readily shifted to the consumer than taxes 
on luxuries because the demand for necessities is less elastic 
than the demand for luxunes Taxes on commodities which 
have a rapid turnover in production and consumption are more 
easily shifted than those on durable goods This is because the 
supply of the former goods is more elastic than the supply of 
the latter This means that taxes on food are ordinarily more 
readily shifted than taxes on furniture but those on furniture 
may usually be shifted with less difficulty than those on 
houses and taxes on houses are more easily shifted than those 
on land 

Supply and demand are determined in large part by the margi 
nal consumers and mai^nal producers If a tax is levied only on 
nonmarginal producers it does not materially mcrease the costs of 
production of the marginal producers and does not therefore 
greatly influence the price to the public In other words the tax 
in such a case cannot readily be shifted A tax on net income is 
such a tax Those who have no net income are not taxed and 
their costs of production are not mcreased They continue to 
produce at no increase in costs It is their costs that determine 
primarily the pnce of the product Those who pay the tax on 
net income being nonmai^nal producers find it impossible or 
exceedmgly difficult to pass the tax on to the consumers in the 
form of higher prices 

A tax on output on the other hand, does raise the costs of pro 
Auction of the marginal producers causu^ them to withdraw 

‘ A marginal consumer is one barely able to buy at a givep pnce and would drop 
out if the pnce were raised by an infinite simal increment 

A marginal producer is one barely able to meet the expenses of production when 
^ product IS selling at a given price and would drop out if the pnce were lowered 
by an nfimtesimal amount 
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from production unless the tax can be shifted in the form of higher 
prices to the consumer If some withdraw from production the 
supply will decrease and the price will increase sufficiently to 
absorb the sales tax 

Kinds of Taxes In the early part of this century nine tenths 
of all local state and federal taxes came from three sources — 
property taxes which furnished more than 50 per cent of the 
total customs, which furnished more than 20 per cent and 
alcoholic beverages which furnished almost 18 per cent all 
others furmshed only 10 5 per cent of the total Table 
XLIII gives the mam sources in 1938 just before the outbreak 
of the Second World War 

TABLE XLIII 1 

Federal and Estimated State and Local Tax Revenues for the 
Fiscal Year Ending in 1938 


(In Millions of Dollars) 


Source 

Federal 

State 

Local 

Total 

Amount 

Per Cent 

Customs 

359 

— 

— 

359 

2 4 

Property 

— 

214 

4531 

4 745 

32 0 

Individual income 

1313 

249 

— 

1 562 

10 6 

Estate inheritance and gift 

417 

145 

— 

562 

38 

Corporate income and privilege 

1449 

313 

— 

1 762 

12 0 

Pay rolls 

743 

707 

— 

1 450 

98 

Motor fuel and vehicle 

293 

1163 

25 

1 481 

10 0 

Liquor and tobacco 

1136 

298 

32 

1 466 

99 

Sales and other excises 

287 

717 

302 

1 306 

88 

Other tax revenue 

37 

51 

30 

118 

07 

Total 

6034 

3857 

4920 

14 811 

100 0 

Per capita tax revenues 

Tax revenues as per cent of na j 

$46 48 

$29 71 

:$37 90 

$111 409 


tional income 

8 9r 

5 7r 

7 2<r 

21 8r 



The war has called for greatly expanded federal expenditures 
and a corresponding increase in revenues on the federal level 
Table XLIII A gives a summary account of federal expenditures 
and receipts for the fiscal year 1944 


^ From The Bulletin of the Treasury DepartmenS, Aug 1939 
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TABLE XLIIIA 


Federal Receipts Fiscal 1944^ 
(In Millions of Dollars) ® 

Internal revenue collections 
Income and profits taxes 

Individual 18 261 

Corporation 14 629 

Miscellaneous profits taxes 137 

33 028 

Employment taxes 
Miscellaneous internal revenue 

Adjustment to Daily Treasury Statement 

Customs 
Other receipts 

Less net amounts transferred to Federal Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 
Total receipts 

Federal Expenditures Fiscal 1944^ 
(In Millions of Dollars) 

General 
War activities 
Revolvmg funds (net) 

Transfers to trust accounts etc 
Total expenditures 
Total receipts 
Net budgetary deficit 


33 028 
1 738 
5 353 

40 120 
1 565 

41 685 41 685 

431 
3 292 
45 409 

1 260 
44149 


6188 
87 039 
- 39 
556 

93 744 
44149 
49 595 


Figure 38 a chart made by the Department of the Treasury 
gives a picture of the total receipts and expenditures of local 
state, and Federal governments for the fisf^ year ending 1938 
A consideration m more or less detail of each of the more im 
portant taxes is desirable 

The Properiy Tax Before 1900 the states derived the larger 
portion of their revenues from the genersd property tax a tax 
levied on the assessed valuation of real estate and personal 
property By 1922 the states had greatly diversified their tax 
systems and they depended, therefore, less than formerly upon 
the general property ttix Even so this tax was the one most 

From The Bvllelm of the Treasary Departme/it February 1945 Analysis of Receipts 
and Ejcpenditures Composition of the Pubhc Debt Pncesand Yields of Government 
Securities Other Treasury Statistics 

Discrepancies m addition are due to rounding off to milhons of dollars' 
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important source of state revenues bnnging in at that time 
40 per cent of all state taxes By 1932 less than 20 pe"* cent of 
the state tax revenues came from the pioperty tax, and this had 
dropped again to 5 5 per cent of the total state tax bill for 1 938 
The Federal government collects no property tax The state 
governments m 1938 collected about $214 000 000 and the local 
umts $4,531 000 000 This total of $4 745,000 000 constituted 
about 32 per cent of the total tax bill of the nation for the year 
1938 and 90 per cent of the total revenues for the local units 
Since the general property tax is virtually the sole source of 
revenues for the some 175 000 local taxing umts it seems proper 
to consider some of the more important aspects of this tax Most 
states provide that property shall be assessed at a fair value and 
taxed uniformly In most cases the local tax assessors are elected 
officials without any special quahfications or training for assess 
mg property These local tax assessors frequently make their 
evaluations m a haphazard and unscientific manner Nor does 
their dependence upon the voters for their positions encourage 
them to be impartial appraisers of property values even if the> 
have adequate traimng and experience 

In most states all tax rates on property are uniform This is 
unf air to owners of some kinds of property Unimproved prop 
erty brings no mcome while the income on improved property 
vanes m accordance with type and location Real estate may 
br ing Its owner little or no income whereas stocks and bonds may 
yield large returns As a result of the injustice of uniform taxes 
real estate which cannot be hidden is forced to bear an unfair 
portion of the tax burden while intangibles, such as stocks, 
bonds and mortgages escape this form of taxation This seems 
bad for two reasons (1) the burden of government is unfairly 
apportioned and (2) the injustice of the system encourages 
dishonesty on the part of taxpayers and even on the part of 
officials m charge of tax assessments 

Another aspect of the general property tax that needs con 
sideration is the fact that it mvolves double taxation Stocks 
and bonds and mortgages are considered property for tax pur 
poses, but these paper secunties actually represent hens on or 
ownership of tangible property If the tangible property is 
taxed and then if the hen on this same property m the form of a 
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mortgage or bond, or the paper that gives title to the property or 
a portion of it m the form of a stock certificate, is also taxed 
there is definitely double taxation To illustrate if a man pays 
taxes on a home valued at $20 000 and another pays taxes on 
a mortgage for $15 000 secured by this same home then there 
IS double taxation on $1 d 000 of the value of the home In other 
words taxes are being paid on $35 000 worth of property when 
m fact there is onl> $20 000 worth of property involved the 
so-called home owner having a $5000 eqmty and the owner of 
the mortgage a $15,000 equity in the same house 

Despite the weaknesses of the property tax it seems advisable 
to retain it for the support of local government since it serves as 
the pnncipal source of local revenues and especially since it ha<! 
many adimrable features as a tax In the first place it is a 
frmtful source of revenue Since governmental services and 
therefore costs are increasmg it would seem unwise to sacrifice 
such a frmtful source of revenue unless and until a better one 
can be successfully substituted for it In the second place this 
tax IS relatively easy to adrmmster Furthermore the costs of 
admimstration are not exorbitant Finally it may be said that 
to remove the tax would increase the value of the property to 
the present owners to the extent of the capitalization of the 
increased income accruing from the property by virtue of the 
removal of the tax 

Possible Improvements of the Property Tax It has already been 
pointed out that personal property escapes in lai^e measure the 
general property tax It would seem wise to abohsh the per 
sonal property tax altogether because of the impossibihty of 
enforcing it and to depend upon other taxes such as the mcome 
tax to equate the burden of government Real estate bears 
today about three fourths of the burden of the general property 
tax and could therefore be depended upon to bring in a large 
portion of the revenues necessary to support local governments 
If this tax were administered by persons chosen and retained 
on the basis of merit instead of on partisan and political groimds 
and if double taxation were avoided it would seem practicable 
to retain and perfect the real estate tax 
Excise Taxes An excise tax is an inland duty levied on the 
manufacture sale or consumption of commodities , within the 
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country The governments are relying increasingly upon excise 
taxes for support These taxes may be shifted to the consumer or 
sometimes backward to the producer Such taxes are usually 
levied without consideration of the ability to pay principle 
When these taxes are selective the sumptuary ^ principle is often 
the controlling one The following excise taxes will be considered 
briefly tobacco taxes alcoholic beverage taxes motor fuel 
taxes motor vehicle taxes and general sales taxes 

Tobacco Taxes The Federal government first levied the tobacco 
tax, but at the present time all three levels of government levy 
such a tax For the fiscal year ending June 30 1941 twenty 
eight states and a few local units of government collected a 
tobacco tax ^ The tobacco tax is an important source of revenue 
especially for the Federal government but state and local gov 
ernments find some difficulty in collecting it since purchases can 
sometimes be made in near by jurisdictions The sumptuary 
principle seems to have been originally the controlling one 
although the effectiveness of a tobacco tax m the United States 
in discouraging the use of tobacco seems to be questionable 
Because tobacco is used widely by all income groups and even 
by people on relief tobacco accordingly cannot be considered a 
luxury under present conditions of consumption in the United 
States, and the tax therefore cannot be considered a luxury 
tax 

Alcoholic Beverage Taxes The Federal government and every 
state levies an alcoholic beverage tax in some form It is there 
fore an important source of revenue to both the Federal and 
state governments If heavy taxes on alcoholic beverages dis 
couraged excessive consumption many people would justify 
such taxes on that ground alone® If alcoholic beverages are 
luxuries which are consumed by those best able to buy then a 
tax on them may be considered a selective excise tax levied in 
accordance with ability to pay 

1 Sumptuary relates to the regulation of expenditures of individuals t e the tax 
IS designed to discourage the consumption of the commodity upon which the tax 
has been imposed 

2 1941 Supplement to Tax Systems 8th ed Tax Research Foundation Chicago 

^ It IS claimed in Chicago that the increased tax on beer levied at the last session 

of the state legislature has resulted in no increase in price per glass but a reduction 
m the size of each glass and will possibly reduce the total consumption of beer 
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Motor Fuel Taxes Motor fuel taxes are of course recent in 
ongin being levied first by the state of Oregon in 1919 They 
are now levied by the Federal government every state govern 
ment and a few local governments and constitute a very impor 
tant source of revenue especially for the states 

Motor Vehicle License Taxes These taxes furnish about half as 
much revenue as do the motor fuel taxes and are decreasing in 
relative importance They are levied by the Federal all state 
and a few local governments In levying motor fuel and motor 
vehicle license taxes some consideration is given to the benefit 
principle since most of the revenue from these two sources is 
used for road building The motor fuel tax is a better tax than 
the motor vehicle tax for meetmg this benefit principle and this 
may be one reason why it is being relied upon more in recent 
years than the motor vehicle license tax It would seem that 
little thought has been given to the question as to whether road 
building has not been overemphasized as a function of govern 
ment to the senous detnment of other functions It is possible 
that these taxes could be lowered so as to make possible an 
increase in other taxes, such as the income tax which may be 
more equitably levied and used foi more important purposes 
such as education, recreation, and housing without increasmg 
the total tax burden 

The General Sales Tax In many states the general sales tax is 
the most important source of revenues In Illinois it brought m 
34 75 per cent of the total state revenues for the fiscal year ended 
June 30 1940 trust funds and treasury balances were not 
included but federal aid revenues were If the federal aid 
revenues be deducted this tax produces for Illinois 43 7 per 
cent of all state revenues but 71 9 per cent of this was returned 
to local governments for use Other states m which the general 
szdes tax constitutes 25 per cent or more df the total state rev 
enues are California Michigan Washington and West Vir 
ginia while Iowa Kansas Mississippi, Missoun New Mexico 
North Dakota South Dakota and Utah denve more than 
20 per cent and less than 25 per cent of their total revenues 
from this tax Still other states that have general sales, use 
gross income or gross receipts taxes in some form are Alabama 
Arizona Arkansas, Colorado Connecticut Delaware Indiana 
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Kentucky Louisiana Maryland North Carolina Ohio Okla 
homa, Pennsylvania and Wyoming 
The advantages of a general sales tax are that it is relatively 
easy to admimster and the costs of admimstration are not hi gh 
The objections to such a tax are that it ignores largely the ben 
efits principle and also the ability to pay principle It certainly 
falls too heavily upon the poor who must pay most of their 
income for consumption goods and then in many cases must 
live below a decent and healthful standard To take from the 
lowest income groups in the form of a sales tax such a large 
portion of incomes which are not sufficient to maintain a decent 
level of existence seems to many persons one of the undesirable 
developments of recent years If the sales taxes could be made 
selective so that the necessities of life such as food and moder 
ately priced clothing could be exempted from their provisions 
there is much to be said in their favor and it is to be hoped 
that those responsible for raising revenues will see the necessity 
of bnngmg these taxes withm the canons of taxation recogmzed 
as just by all leading economists and statesmen 
Income Taxes A federal income tax was first levied in 1863 by 
Congress and continued m force for ten years In 1 894 Congress 
enacted an income tax law which was declared unconstitutional 
on the groimd that it was a direct tax tmd as such must if levied 
be apportioned among the states according to population In 
1909 Congress levied a tax of 1 per cent of the net income of 
corporations and submitted to the states an mcome tax amend 
ment to the Federal Constitution which was ratified by the 
necessary three fourths of the states in February 1913 The 
first federal income tax law under this amendment was passed 
m October of the same year Since then the Federal government 
hais made mcome taxes a principal source of revenue 

Income taxes may be divided mto two parts personal and cor 
poration These two constituted m 1938 over 18 per cent of the 
total federal state and local tax revenues The income tax is the 
most important sii^le source of federal revenues For the tax 
year 1938-1939, the total federal income taxes amounted to 
$2 178 420 000, or about 40 per cent of the total federal tax 
revenues The totail state mcome tax revenue for this same year 
was $348,751,000, or about 9 per cent of the total state tax 
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revenues Thirty four states ha\e some form of income tax 
home states depend upon the income tax as one of the principal 
sources of state tax revenues while others receive a very small 
proportion of their re\enues from the income tax New York 
and Massachusetts receive more than 25 per cent of their total 
state tax revenues from their income taxes while Connecticut 
recenes only about 0 0125 per cent Wisconsm Minnesota 
Idaho, Oregon Califorma North Carolina Georgia and Okla 
homa each receive more than 10 per cent of their respective 
total state tax revenues from income taxes In 1943 personal m 
come taxes began to be deducted largely at the source and a 
pav as you go scheme was introduced Total mcome and 
profits taxes amounted to 34 655 miUion in the fiscal year 1944 
whereof the individual income tax, which produced the largest 
smgle yield amounted to o\er 18 261 million dollars 
Table XLIV shows the federal surtax rates on mdividual net 
mcomes now Qanuaiy 15 1 945) in force These should be added 
to the normal rate of 3 per cent on net mcome minus exemptions 
allowed by law A person whose adjusted gross mcome (gross 


TABLE XLIVi 
Surtax on Individuals 


If the surtax n t ncome 
Not over $2 000 

Over $2 000 but not ove $4 000 
Ove $4 000 but not ove $6 000 
Over $6 000 but n t over $8 000 
Ove ^ 000 but not over $10 000 
Over $10 000 but not over $12 000 
Over $12 000 but not over $14 000 
Ov r $14 000 but not over $16 000 
Over416 000 but not over $18 000 
Ov r $18 000 but not over $20 000 
Over $'^0 000 but not ver $22 000 
Over $2*? 000 but not ove $26 000 
Over $26 000 but not over $32 000 
Ov r $32 000 but not o\er $38 000 
Ov $38 000 but not over $44 000 
Over $44 000 but not over $50 000 
Over $50 000 but not over $60 000 
Over $60 000 but not ver $70 000 
Over $70 000 but not over $80 000 
Ov r $80 000 but not over $90 000 
Ove $90 000 but not over $100 000 
Over $100 000 but not over $150^000 
Over $150 000 but not ove ^00 000 
Over $200 000 

^ A.daptation from instructions for 
Internal Revenue Service 1944 


The su tax ts 

20 J of the surtax net mcome 
$400 plus 227 of excess over $2 000 
$840 plus 26 7 of excess over $4 000 
$1 360 plus 307 of excess over $6 000 
$1 960 plus 347 of excess over $8 OOO 
$2 640 plus 38 7 of excess over $10 000 
$3 400 plus 43 7 of excess over $12 000 
$4 260 plus 47 7 of e cess over $14 000 
$5 200 plus 50 7 of excess over $16 000 
$6 200 plus 53 7 of excess over $18 000 
$7 260 plus 567 of excess over $20 000 
$8 380 plus 59 7 of excess over $22 000 
$10 740 plus 62 7 of excess over $26 000 
$14 460 plus 65 7 of excess over $32 000 
$18 360 plus 697 of excess over $38 000 
$22 500 plus 72 7 of excess ove $44 000 
$26 820 plus 75 7 of excess ove $50 000 
$34 320 plus 78 7 of excess over $60 000 
$42 120 plus 81 7 of excess over $70 000 
$50 220 plus 847 of excess ove $80 000 
$58 620 plus 87 7 of excess over $90 000 
$67 320 plus 89 7 of excess ove $100 000 
$111 820 plus 90 7 of excess over $150 000 
$156 820 plus 91 7 of excess ove $200 000 

4 of Form 1040 Treasury Department 
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income less certain deductions allowed by law ) is less than $a000 
may elect, if he wishes to pay the tax shown m Table XLV m 
heu of the tax arrived at under the method descnoed above The 
extension of the optional method of calculating the tax to include 
all persons whose incomes are less than $5000 simplifies the 
method of computing income taxes for millions of taxpayers A 
taxpayer in this group may also if he wishes make his return by 
sendmg in his withholding receipts provided he did not have 
more than $t00 of other wages dividends and interest 

The new pav as you go system of income tax collection aims 
to withhold all or a substantial part of the income tax from wages 
or to collect it m quarterly installments as estimated for the year 
m which the income is received Smee these payments do not 
exactly equal the tax Lability each taxpayer is required at the 
end of the year or not later than March 1 5th of the followmg year 
to file a return showong his actual tax liability and make any re 
quired additional payment or receive a refund for any overpay 
ment 

Although the income tax when judged by the prmciples set 
forth above is one of the best taxes, certam complications have 
resulted from the use of this tax by more than one level of govern 
ment If both the Federal and state governments levy progressive 
mcome taxes upon the same brackets of mcomes gross inequities 
may result Cooperation between the states and the Federal 
government is obviously called for Some relief is granted 
at present through deduction of all state income tax pay 
ments m computmg taxable income for federal tax purposes 
and a similar deduction of fedeial mcome tax payments is 
allowed by many states 

Inheritance and Gift Taxes In 1938, these taxes brought in 
about 3 6 per cent of all total tax revenues The Federal 
government received 6 6 per cent of its tax revenues from this 
source while the states received only 3 5 per cent Every state in 
the Union except Nevada has such a tax and the percentage of 
the total tax collections brought in by this tax varies from about 
0 25 per cent in South Dakota to a little more than 8 per cent 
in Florida Some other states m which the percentages are 
relatively high are Coimecticut m which 7 25 per cent of the 

total taxes are mhentance and gift taxes New York, 6 6 per 

♦ 
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cent Pennsylvania 6 4 per cent Rhode Island 6 25 per cent 
Massachusetts o 25 per cent New Hampshire, 5 per cent 
Maryland, 4 5 per cent and New Jersey 4 3 per cent The 
rates vary m different states and are graduated according to the 
amount inherited The federal estate tax varies from 2 per cent 
on estates not over $10 000 to 70 per cent on net estates over 
$50 000 000 The gift tax ranges from 1 5 per cent to a maximum 
of 52 per cent 

The Federal government encourages the states to levy such 
taxes by allowing a person to deduct from the federal tax a 
certain percentage of the amount of the state tax in the states 
in which the person lives The state taxes are being improved 
rates are being progressively increased there is a tendency to 
apply the tax equally to real estate and personal property and 
the administrative machinery is being improved These taxes 
are among the most desirable m many respects They meet 
fairly well all the standards of a good tax Inheritance and gift 
tax policy and administration must be coordinated to prevent 
evasion 

Customs In 1 9 1 2 before the adoption of the Sixteenth Amend 
ment about 45 per cent of the federal revenues came from 
customs, or tariffs on imports, while during the fiscal year 1938- 
1939 only 5 8 per cent came from this source This means that 
customs have ceased to be a significant item m the federal tax 
system Since the Civil War tariffs have been used increasingly 
— at least most of the time — as a means of preventing foreign 
competition with our own domestic economic enterprise and 
as such they have not been very reliable as sources of revenue 
In this volume tariffs will not be considered in relation to 
world trade We need merely to emphasize here that they are 
becoming less important as sources of federal revenue and to 
suggest that this is a very desirable development since tariffs 
usually have been levied on the necessities of life and are, as a 
rule, ultimately shifted to the consumers 

Payroll Taxes Payroll taxes in 1938 constituted 13 5 per cent 
of the federal revenues, 20 7 per cent of the state revenues and 
0 2 per cent of the local revenues or about 112 per cent of the 
total governmental revenues, federal state and local These 
taxes are collected for the support of social security and have 
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only recently been introduced into the United States The Social 
Security Act imposes three so called taxes T\^•o of these are 
designed to finance a contnbutory old age insurance system 
and the third ser\ es to encourage the states to inaugurate and 
maintain systems of unemployment insurance There is first a 
tax on wage earners deducted from their wages beginmng with 
1 per cent for the years 1937 through 1942 the tax was to be 
raised to 2 per cent for 1943 through 1945 2 5 per cent for 1946 
through 1948 and 3 per cent for 1949 and thereafter A second 
tax is equal to the one just mentioned but is levied on the em 
ployer and is not deductible from the wages of his employees 
Besides these two taxes for old age insurance there is a third tax 
levied on the employer and not deductible from the w^es of 
his workers This tax which goes for unemployment msurance 
amounted to 1 per cent of pay rolls m 1936, 2 per cent in 1937, 
and 3 per cent in 1938 and after This tax covers only the first 
$3000 of annual wages of workers and does not apply to em 
ployees over sixty five \ ears of age, agricultural workers, domes 
tic servants public emplovees, and certain other classes The 
employer may deduct up to 90 per cent of this federal tax for 
the payment of a state unemployment insurance tax Changes 
in the taxing features of the Social Securitv Act were seriously 
under consideration m 1944, but they were frozen for the time 
beii^ With the broadening of Social Security legislation, an m 
crease in payroll taxes is to be expected 

To the extent that these levies are deducted from the wages of 
employees and credited for old age benefits, they are deferred 
pay and are levied roughly in accordance with the benefit prin 
ciple The justification for placmg upon the emplovers some 
of the burden of social security is found in the assumption that 
It IS a legitimate cost of carrying on business to require busmess 
to support workers throughout their whole lifetime rather than 
only while they are workmg 

Effects of Taxes On the Consumer Taxes may be so levied as 
to discourage the consumption of some goods and encourage the 
consumption of others Tlie Revenue Act of 1941 is intended to 
discourage the cmlian use of certam durable goods, such as auto 
mobiles the manufacture of which the government wishes to 
discourage because the plant materials and labor are needed for 
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war Protective tariffs aim to encourage the consumption of 
domestic goods A tax on installment buying is intended to limit 
such buymg and may thereby check inflation Taxes on narcotics 
and liquors do not always reduce their consumption but no 
doubt one of the intended purposes of such taxes is restriction 
or prevention of consumption A general sales tax falls more 
heavily upon the poor than upon the rich and it tends to lower 
the standards of living of the poor consumers who have no surplus 
above the bare necessities 

These illustrations indicate some of the more important effects 
of taxes on consumers It is impossible however for anyone even 
tax expertSj to know all the direct 2ind indirect effects of a tax 
system upon consumers 

On Business Taxes are ordinarily levied to raise money for the 
government, but they may also be used to regulate or even pre 
vent certain types of business activity A serious problem was 
created m the period before the Civil War by the circulation 
of state bank notes of doubtful value After the establishment of 
the National Banking System with provision for the issuance of 
national bank notes many people thought that state bank notes 
should be withdrawn from circulation entirely But there was 
some doubt as to whether Congress had the constitutional right 
to forbid their issue and so it was decided to seek the desired 
result by using the tax power In 1865 an act was passed taxing 
state bank notes 10 per cent a year Since the state banks 
could not afford to pay such a tax the act had the intended 
effect of causing the complete disappearance of the notes 

Although the tax power is seldom used intentionally to 
destroy a business activity, it is rather frequently employed as a 
means of restriction We are familiar for example with the 
f^ct that taxes on saloons and alcoholic drinks have as often 
been intended to discourage the liquor business as to raise 
revenue Similarly the principal purpose of a protective tariff 
duty on an imported commodity is not so much to bring in 
money as it is to keep out the foreign product for the benefit of 
domestic producers 

Ordmarilv when a tax is levied the thing least desired is to 
interfere with business Although any new tax has the imme 
diate effect of reducing the wealth or income of some individuals 
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and corporations, this reduction in private purchasing power is 
offset by the increase in the purchasing power of the government 
The net result may be a stimulus to business because the govern 
ment may spend money that would have been hoarded by its 
prnate owners Nevertheless taxes often injure business even 
though that effect is not intended For instance any tax which 
increases the cost of producing an important service or com 
modity IS likely to have very undesirable effects If producers 
raise the price of the product to meet the increase in cost then 
sales production and employment are likely to fall On the 
other hand, if they are not in a position to raise the price they 
will suffer losses, and some of them may be forced out of 
business 

This naturally raises the question, What sort of taxes wiU not 
have adverse effects on business? Probably any tax wiU hurt 
certain Imes of business Some taxes, however wiU be much less 
harmful than others and some will offset injury in one direction 
with benefits in another Taxes that fall on finished products are 
often better than taxes that fall on raw materials, because then- 
effect IS more readily calculated And last taxes that fall on net 
profits or mcome actually received are better than taxes that fall 
on machinery matenals finished goods, or anything else that 
people use m carrymg on business The former need only be 
paid if one has mcome out of which to pav them the latter must 
be paid whether or not and may therefore kill the goose that 
lays the golden e^ by forcmg the abandonment or curtailment 
of many legitmiate busmess activities This is another argument 
m favor of raismg a larger portion of our public revenues by 
direct income taxes 

A special problem of some interest is the effect on business of 
the federal surtax on undistributed corporate profits All co^ 
porations of course, are subject to a federal income tax on theu 
net profits But the Revenue Act of 1936 contained a provision 
levymg an additional tax on profits turned back into surplus 
instead of being paid out to stockholders as dividends This 
provision became the subject of heated controversy The advo 
cates of the surtax argued that it was desirable to induce corpora 
tions to pay out profits, because then the stockholders could 
spend the money and thus aid business But the opponents 
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pointed out that it is a misconception to suppose that the surplus 
of a corporation is idle cash On the contrary, the surplus 
account usually represents investment in the business for profits 
are often turned back into surplus because they are needed for 
improvements and extensions Such use of profits may stimulate 
business and mcrease employment even more than paying them 
out to stockholders It was also pointed out that a corporation 
that did not build up an adequate surplus would be very likely 
to fail m a period of depression that the tax made it more 
difficult for a new and growing busmess to accumulate capital 
for expansion and that, by disturbing their confidence in the 
future of busmess it made investors less willing to furnish funds 
for new undertakings which would give the people employment 
and income The opponents of this surtax did not succeed in 
gettmg It abolished, but they were able to mduce Congress to 
reduce it 

Problems of Taxation The revenue system of the Umted 
States has evolved under political pressure and compromise and 
without the application of consistent guidmg principles Such a 
system would necessarily be defective m mzmy respects It is 
not closely articulated with our nationEil economy and therefore 
does not contribute its full share toward the development of that 
economy It did not, for mstance, contribute adequately toward 
speedy national recovery from the depression The different 
taxes — federal state, and local — have not as a rule been levied 
m accordance with sound scientific prmciples nor with a view 
to the buildmg of a well mtegrated system of taxation 

Inequality of the Tax Burden A tax is considered progressive if it 
takes higher percentages firom higher mcomes, it is regressive if it 
takes higher percentages from lower mcomes In 1938 only 
26 4 per cent of the total taixes were progressive the other 73 6 
per cent were regressive or levied with little or no consideration 
of the ability to pay ^ The federal taxes as a whole are more 
progressive than the state and local In 1938, 54 6 per cent of 
the federal revenues were progressive and only 28 8 per cent 
consisted of regressive consumption taixes ® However, smce 1930 

^ D Anderson Taxation Recovery and Defense Monograph No 20 Temporary 
National Economic Committee Washmgton D C 1940 p 80 

^Ibtd p 83 
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regressive federal taxes ha\e increased much more rapidly than 
progressive taxes 

The state taxes are much less progressive than are the federal 
In 1938 only 18 per cent of the state revenues came from inher 
itance and income taxes while more than 80 per cent came from 
property sales and excise taxes This means that the burden 
imposed upon the consumers generally by the state taxes is pro 
portionally much greater than that imposed by the federal taxes 
Since 92 per cent of local taxes are on property they are even 
less progressive than the state taxes ^ 

Table XLVI shows the relation between savings and all taxes 
as a percentage of the consumer income We note from this table 
that the total federal taxes were slightly regressive on incomes 
below $1000 or on those groups that have no savings After $3000 
they became increasingly progressive The people earning less 
than $1000 a year paid a higher percentage of their income for 
state and local taxes than those receiving higher incomes This 
IS largely due to the fact that sales taxes take a disproportionately 

TABLE XLVI 2 

Savings and All Taxes* as a Percentage of Consumer Income 1938-1939 


Income Cl sses 

Total 
Consumer 
Income {in 
M ll onsqf 
Dollars) 

Taxes as Percentage of Income 

Savings as 
Perc nt g 
of Income 

Fed ral 

State 

and 

Local 

Total 

I Under $500 

$ 2 363 

79 

■1 

21 9 

- 24 3 

n ssootojiooo 

10 038 

66 

BO 

18 0 

- 20 

111 $1000 to $1500 

12 280 

64 

BSl 

17 3 

52 

IV $1500 to $2000 

10 210 

66 


17 8 

58 

V $2000 to $3000 

12194 

64 


17 5 

96 

VI $3000 to $5000 

7 743 

70 

10 6 

17 6 

16 8 

VIL $5000 to $10 000 

4 861 

1 84 

95 

17 9 

28 4 

vm $10 000 to $15 000 

2 238 

14 9 

10 6 

25 5 

32 3 

IX $15 000 to $20 000 

1 601 

198 

11 9 

31 7 

32 3 

X. $20 000 and over 

6 333 

27 2 

10 6 

37 8 

38 3 

Total 

69 861 

92 

11 0 

20 2 

11 4 


Business taxes were assumed to be shifted to consumer income 


^ D Anderson Taxat on Recovery nd Defense Monograph No 20 Temporary 
National Economic Committee Washmgton D C 1940 p 83 

Source Gerhard Colm Who P ys the Taxes^ Monograph No 3 Temporary 
National Economic Committee Washmgton D C 1941 
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larger amount from those who have to spend every cent they 
earn for consumers goods Those m the $5000 to $10 000 
group seem to be especially favored by state and local govern- 
ments 

Another and more effective way to get an adequate under- 
standmg of the meqmties of our tax system is to ascertam the 
average amount paid m taxes by each consumer unit ^ m this 
country Table XLVII indicates the mcome per consumer umt 
and the percentage and amount of that income which goes for 
taxes 

Duplications and Conflicts in Taxation The composition of our 
governmental system presents a revenue problem of increasing 
importance The difficulty lies in the fact that all umts of govern 
ment need revenues and yet more revenues It is a question of 
which governmental units shall receive a larger or a smaller share 
of the tax dollar In 1 9 1 2 the F ederal government collected 28 per 
cent of the tax dollar the states 1 4 per cent and the local umts of 
government, 58 per cent By 1939 if pay roll taxes be not 
included the Federal government collected about 39 per cent 
of the tax dollar the states about 25 per cent and the local 

TABLE XLVII 

Effect of the American Tax System on the Various Income Classes 1939 


Income Classes Range 

Mean 

Imome 

Percentage 
of All In 
com Umts 

Per entage 
of Incom 

Pa d Out 
tn Ta es 

T tal 

Aver ge 
Amount per 
Income 
Umt 

I Under $500 

$346 

17 0 

21 9 

$75 77 

II $500 to $1000 

847 

29 5 

18 0 

152 46 

III $1000 to $1500 

1 381 

221 

17 3 

239 91 

IV $1500 to $2000 

1 929 

131 

17 8 

343 36 

V $2000 to $3000 

2 689 

11 3 

17 3 

470 58 

VI $3000 to $5000 

4121 

46 

17 6 

725 30 

VII $5000 to $10 000 

7 741 

1 5 

17 9 

1 385 64 

VIII $10 000 to $15 000 

12 872 

4 

25 D 


IX $15 000 to $20 000 

19 477 

2 

31 7 

6184 21 

X $20 000 and over 

47 600 

3 

37 8 

17 992 80 

Total 

1 693 

100 0 

20 2 



1 Mamed or single 

® Source D Anderson Taxation Recovery and D fence Monograph No 20 Tern 
porary National Economic Committee Washmgton D C 1940 
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units of government about 36 per cent (cities of 300 000 and 
over about 12 per cent and other local umts about 24 per cent) 
In this penod of approximately a quarter of a century the Fed 
era! government and the states have each gamed about 11 per 
cent of the tax dollar and the local umts have lost about 22 per 
cent 

This does not mean, however, that the Federal government 
and the state governments spend all they collect for the Federal 
government returns to the states and local units of government, 
in the form of grants m aid and otherwise, considerable revenues 
probably one-eighth of the total collections Some states return 
revenues to the local umts In fact, several states return a third 
or more of their total collections to the local umts Colorado 
returns approximately one half On the other hand some states, 
such as Delaware, Minnesota Oregon, Texas, and West Vir 
gmia do not return any of their collections to the local umts 
at least they have not done so for some years 

Hiere is much overlappmg and duphcation of taxation by the 
different umts of government To be sure, the Federal govern 
ment does not levy a property tax and it is the only umt which 
levies a customs tax Nor da the local umts levy an mcome or 
an inheritance tax But with these and a few other possible ex 
ceptions of mmor importance, it may be said that all units of 
government make use of the same sources of revenue T his 
means duplicate and m many cases triplicate administration, 
with added costs and conflictmg jurisdiction and sometimes 
the states and other umts of government compete with one 
another for tax revenues It often means aimoyance and 
loss of time for those who have to meet the requirements of 
many tax laws It might, m fact it sometimes does, mean robbing 
one unit of government to pay another Gonjfiscation of property 
and mcome is sometimes at stake Recent developmaits mdicate 
the dangers to interstate trade through the use of taxation to 
discriminate against the products of other states m favor of local 
and state products 

Several plans have been advanced for the improvement of the 
admmistration of the tax system and to eliminate duplication 
One is the centralization of the whole tax system in the Federal 
government It caimot be demed that most taxes could be more 
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efficiently and economically admimstered through centraliza 
tion That is true of income and inheritance taxes as well as 
of excise taxes Unifonmty could be attained only through a 
nation wide single levy Those who oppose such a plan fear the 
dangers of too much centralization of power or the discourage 
ment by centralization of expenmentation and adaptation 
through local pzirticipation m tax matters 

Another plan for the improvement of our tax system is to have 
the Federal government collect the taxes but to return to the 
states and local umts of government a portion of the money 
This would make possible uniform rates but it would result in 
too much revenue m the wealthier sections of the country and 
not enough m the poorer sections if the Federal government 
served only as a coUectmg agency without the right to apportion 
on the basis of need It might, also encourage extravagant 
spendmg by local units smce the spending agencies would have 
no responsibility for making the levy or the collection Grants 
m aid are part of a plan for overcommg local mequalities m tax 
resources It is to be hoped that m the near future the whole tax 
problem may be reexamined with the thought m mind of arriving 
at some eqmtable division of tax sources and of a simpler and 
less expensive and annoying admmistration of the whole tax 
system federal state and local 

THE FUTURE OF PUBLIC REVENUES AND 
TAXATION 

With new problems facing the country because of the war the 
future developments m taxation are uncertam It is certain 
however that ever increasing amounts of revenues will be 
needed to meet the growing costs of the war 

Taxes and Total Defense By passing two new revenue 
measures m 1940 Congress recognized the necessity of increasmg 
taxes because of the progrzim of total defense The first of these 
passed m June 1940, increased personal and corporation income 
taxes and excise taxes and was expected to mcrease the federal 
revenues one billion dollars per year for the next five years It 
lowered exemptions to $800 for single persons and to $2000 for 
mamed persons without dependents, increased the surtaxes on 
income between $6000 and $100,000 and added 10 per cent 
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to all income taxes Excise rates on gasoline, tobacco and other 
commodities have been increased The second act levied an 
excess profits tax which (allowu^ numerous exceptions for small 
compames) varied from 25 per cent on the first $20 000 to 50 per 
cent on all profits above $500 000 It allowed corporations 8 per 
cent on mvested capital or the average earnings for the period 
from 1936 through 1939 as the nonnal earnings A general 
exemption of $5000 was allowed m either case before excess profits 
are assumed to begin for the purposes of the tzix These two 
revenue measures were clearly only a beginnmg in meetmg the 
tremendous increases in appropnations necessary for prepara 
tion for total defense 

The Revenue Act of 1941, approved September 20 1941, 
imposed the highest taxes in our history up to that time Its pur 
pose was to provide for the expense of national defense by raising 
revenue the total amount of which was estimated to exceed the 
amount previously raised by some $3 500 000 000 annually The 
Act increased individual and corporation income taxes It re 
taiped the normal tax of 4 per cent but imposed in addition a 
progressive surtax on all net mcomes of mdividuals lowered 
exemptions from $800 to $750 for single persons and from $2000 
to $1500 for married persons and allowed the same exemption 
credits for the normal tax as before 

The Act also increased the excess profits taxes the capital stock 
tax and the estate and gift taxes It raised the existing excise tax 
rates and added many new excise taxes 

At the time these taxes seemed onerous mdeed But since that 
time taxes have been greatly mcreased (Note the surtax rates 
and the rates m the Optional Table given above ) The national 
mcome has greatlv mcreased with the war and this has been 
responsible m part for the mcreased revenue Howe\er both 
mcome and excise rates have been mcreased while exemptions 
have been lowered in most cases $500 is now allowed for an 
mdividual whether single, mamed or dependent The number 
of people who now pay federal mcome taxes is much greater than 
ever before 

In 1 943 Congress refused to enact a large scale wartime tax 
program gmd the President vetoed the bill which Congress 
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was overridden and very few changes were made m the federal 
tax system Additional yield produced through the Act was 
estimated at only around two billion dollars 

Government Borrowing Ordinarily it is easier for a gov 
ernment to meet a great increase in expenditures by sellmg bonds; 
than by levymg additional taxes That as everyone knows is 
what the United States has been doing for the last ten years and 
will probably continue to be our policy for some time to come 
In the long run, of course, paying the costs of government by 
borrowing brings penalties To begin with when a government 
sells bonds it must pay interest and this mterest ultimately 
becomes a heavy charge against taxes Second the banks them- 
selves often buy the greater part of the government bonds and 
this tends to mflate bank deposits and raise prices just as would 
be the case if the banks made large loans to businessmen or 
speculators If, however, the government borrows idle capitsd 
and spends it for socizil purposes such as aid to the unemployed 
the government has not hmdered busmess activity because the 
capital used was idle, but has however, increased the demand 
for consumption goods and thereby stimulated production 
which, m turn, has put men back to work stimulated business 
activity increased the national mcome, and aided in the restora 
tion of prosperity If government bonds are sold to consumers 
the immediate effect might be to reduce or prevent the rise 
of prices of consumers goods by transferrmg purchasmg power 
from the consumer to the government This purchasing power 
could be used for defense purposes 

But even though continued government borrowing from banks 
and corporations is undesirable m an inflationary period we 
must not accept the notion that spending borrowed funds is 
spending the mcome of future generations In the first place 
the funds which the government borrows are not future funds 
but funds m existence now and they can be spent only for 
goods and services in existence now Of course if they are 
borrowed abroad, the mcome of future generations will be re 
duced, because some day money or goods will have to be sent 
out of the country to pay principal and mterest But if they are 
borrowed at home this will not happen and repayment will 
reduce neither the purchasmg power nor the real wedth of the 
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country as a whole The only thing that will happen is that one 
group of people, the taxpayers, will give up money which the 
government will pay out to another group the bondholders 
Actually there will not even be two separate groups The bond 
holders will all be taxpavers (whether they know it or not) and 
will furmsh m taxes some of the very money that they will receive 
as mterest or principal on their bonds It is even possible that 
the bondholders wiU have paid in taxes the interest and prmcipal 
of the bonds when due This depends upon the nature of the 
tax structure 

Of course, the fact that repaying the bonds will not impovensh 
the country does not mean that it may not impovensh some tax 
payers who are not bondholders Incurring a lar^e government 
debt may change the distribution of wealth and income among 
the people in the future Moreover, a change m distribution 
may also have some effect on the total production or real income 
m the form of goods and services About that our knowledge is 
not as adequate as we might wish We do know, however that 
the total real mcome of the nation in each generation produces 
that generation’s goods and services 

TABLE XLVin* 

Interest on Debt Related to National Income Paid Out 1921-1939 
(Dollar Figures m Millions) 


i 

j 

Tear 

\ 

1 

Interest Charges 
on Private Long 
term and Gov 
eminent Debts 

National Income 
Paid Out 

Interest Charges 
as Percentage of 
National Income 

1921 1 

$4180 

$53 644 

7 79 

1923 

4598 

64 501 

713 

1925 

5140 

72 580 

7 08 

1927 

B72A 

75 685 

7 56 

1929 

6222 

79 704 

7 81 

1931 

6257 

61 609 

10 16 

1933 

5944 

46 089 

12 90 

1935 

5571 

57 564 

9 68 

1937 

5434 

71 013 

7 65 

1939 (estimated) 

5450 

68 000 

8 01 


^ Source D Anderson Taxation Recovery and Defense Monograph No 20 Tem 
porary National Economic Committee Washmgton D G 1940 p 216 
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Becaiise government borrowing and spending is a subject of 
much controversy, it is mterestmg to note that the ratio of interest 
charges on the total debt to the national mcome m 1939 was 
approximately what it was in 1929 (See Table XLVIII ) This 
IS not an argument for contmued increase of government borrow 
mg, but it does indicate that the burden of debt is little or no 
greater today than it was m the prosperous twenties, due m large 
measure to the fact that the government is able to borrow money 
at lower rates of interest than before 

Planning In recent years it has come to be quite widely 
accepted that taxation, borrowing, spending and general fiscal 
policy may be effectively employed as means of social control as 
methods of remedymg imdesirable econormc conditions and as 
instruments for stabilizing our national economy There have 
been many su^estions for making fiscal policy more effective 
m these respects durmg the present emergency and following the 
cessation of the present war 

J M Keynes proposed forced savmgs for low mcome groups 
possibly to be repaid by a capital levy at the close of the war 
when the production of consumers goods needs to be stimulated 
The Keynes plan is probably too radictil to be given senous con 
sideration m the United States In England however, forced 
savings are now applied to low mcome groups 

Constitutional Limitations on the Taxing Power of Con- 
gress It should be pomted out that our federal Constitution 
places definite limitations on the taxmg power of Congress 
Congress inay tax to pay the debts and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United States’ AU du-ect 
taxes except income teixes shall be apportioned zunong the states 
according to population and all indirect taxes shall be uniform 
Congress may not tax exports and courts have held that Congress 
may not use the taxmg power to regulate something which under 
the Constitution Congress may not otherwise regulate The 
Supreme Court recently held that it is permissible for Congress 
to tax the salaries of state officials and the salaries of federal 
judges as long as the tax is not discriminatory Likewise, states 
may now tax the salaries of federal officials This decision 
reversed the former position of the Court on this subject namely, 
that the essential instrumentalities or agencies of the Federal gov- 
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eminent could not be taxed by the states and that such agencies 
of the states could not be taxed by the Federal government 

This decision may have important consequences m the future 
with reference to tax exempt securities Recently (December 
1940) under authorization by Congress the Secretary of the 
Treasury has offered for sale for the first time in our history 
federal bonds the income from which is not exempt from taxa 
tion This issue bv the way was oversubscribed more than 
eight times Possibh we are approachmg the time when the 
serious problem of capital seeking tax exempt investments will 
disappear 

Toward a National Tax Policy The functions of modem 
government have expanded and multiplied to a pomt where the 
resources required for the eflfective discharge of public services 
zure enormous when compared with previous epochs of history 
In contemplating these large governmental expenditures it is 
well to remember that the occasion for them either did not exist 
in earlier times or that they represent merely a shift from private 
expenditures to public expenditures The average citizen when 
he steps out of lus peculiar role as a taxpayer and assumes the 
role of the recipient of a host of public ervices will be inclined to 
ask what he gets for these expenditures rather than merely to 
bemoan the amount 

Not only have the services that have been shifted from pnvate 
mdividuals and voluntary agencies to government increased m 
number and quahty but the complications of modem life have 
called into faemg entirely new services which were utterly un 
known to our ancestors Moreover the changed character of 
social life and our attempt to preserve old forms of government, 
even m the face of new conditions have led to the complication 
of government itself Thus we have not only the begmmngs of 
mtemational government a greatly expanded national govern 
ment and a multiplication of the functions of state government 
but also the persistence of a host of local governments All too 
frequently those who object to the cost of government would be 
reluctant to abohsh any of the existmg governmental levels or 
functions Our taxes therefore in part represent the pnce we 

pay for our imwillmgness to rationalize our governmental struc 
ture 
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Aside from the revenues necessary for the mamtenance of 
government itself and the rendermg of the services which the 
people demand of government our tax bill reflects m no small 
degree the cost of assessment administration and collection of 
taxes Tax experts agree that considerable savmgs could be 
achieved if we were to rationalize and mtegrate our assessment 
and tax collection mechanism so as to avoid the duplication that 
must mevitably result from the attempt of each level of govern 
ment to mamtam complete autonomy from all the others m the 
tax levying and collection process Some go even so far as to sug 
gest that the Federal government assume the responsibility for 
centralized assessment and collection of taxes and for the re 
distribution to the state and local governments of their equitable 
share Others vrould not go so far but would tolerate even if 
they would not welcome the maintenance of two tax assessing 
and coUectmg agencies, namely the Federal government on the 
one hand and the state government on the other hand leaving it 
to the latter to collect not only its own taxes but also those to be 
distributed to the local governments The jealousy between the 
various levels of government and their competition for such tax 
revenue as is available is likely to inhibit a rational reorgamzation 
of our tax structure It is not unlikely however that the near 
future will see considerable progress made toward more efficient 
tdxmg procedures not only in the mterests of economy but also to 
minimize fraud and to avoid conflict Progress m this direction 
wiU require a more widespread acceptance than we now have of 
the respective roles which each level of government is to play 
and a friendlier relationship between the vairious levels of govern 
ment themselves 

The end of the war confronts the nation the states, and the 
local governments with a number of critical problems of tax 
policy Many of the costs of war will continue into the period of 
peace The care and rehabilitation of the disabled is an obliga 
tion which will continue for a generation The armed services 
wiU require huge expenditures until the world as a whole returns 
to a condition of relative peace and security Our allies and the 
liberated countries will need such aid as we are able and willing 
to furnish Our own country will require considerable public 
expenditures to make up for the neglect of public facilities and 
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services during the war period Our huge international war 
debt approaching the 300 rmllion dollar mark will call for 
interest payments and reduction or retirement durmg the years 
to come In the eventuality of unemployment incident to the 
readjustment of the American and world economy after the war 
our social security budget and our public works program may 
necessitate larger expenditures than are now anticipated On 
the other hand there will probably be strong pressure to lower 
wartime tax rates to create mcentives for capital investment and 
to provide additional purchasing power for consumers m order 
to create high levels of production, consumption, and employ 
ment As long as scarcities of goods exist it may be desirable to 
prevent inflation by using taxation to limit consumption When 
the period of scarcity comes to an end, however this purchasing 
power may have to be released A sound postwar tax policy 
must therefore take account not only of the short run mterests 
of the government and our entire economy but also of our long- 
run national objectives and of the state of the world 
As was pointed out earlier in this chapter, taxation m modern 
society is not only important in its own right but can be a power 
ful instrument in affecting public policy and economic condi- 
tions Tax policy can be instrumental m mcreasmg or decreasmg 
private investment m employment trade consumption and the 
equalization of opportumties as between different groups of the 
population and different regions of the country If the power to 
tax IS the power to destroy, it is also the power to construct In 
the development of a sound tax policy, therefore it is important 
not merely to apply the canons of sound taxation set forth earlier 
but also to determine the ends we wish to accomplish through 
organized social action and to direct our tax policy to these ends 


TERMS TO BE 

canoiis of taxation 
incidence of taxes 
real income 
nontax revenues 
tax 

sales tax 
excise tax 


UNDERSTOOD 

real estate 
mtangibles 
surtax 
customs 
pay roll taxes 
regressive tsbc 
progressive tax 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Name several taxes which seriously violate one or more of Adam Smith s 
canons of taxation Defend your choice 

2 Can an individual shift his income tax to someone else^ Wh> or why not^ 

3 Should stocks and bonds be taxed^ 

4 When the government spends borrowed money does this reduce the future 
wealth and income of the country^ 

5 When are taxes too high^ 

6 What justification can you suggest for nontax revenues^ 

7 What are the advantages and disadvantages of the general property tax^ 

8 Justify a general sales tax if you favor one 

9 What has the mcome tax in its favor^ 

10 Would you favor higher mheritance and gift taxes^ Why or why not^ 

1 1 What can you say for a tarifP 

12 What are some major problems of tax admmistration^ 

13 Suggest a good tax system and mdicate the sources for the local govern 
ments for the states and for the Federal government Also suggest what 
you think should be done as to sharmg sources 
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CHAPTER 24 


PLANNING 

THE MEANING OF PLANNING 

Nearly a decade ago President Hoover s Research Committee 
on Recent Social Trends warned that this nation could have no 
assurance against revolution unless it coordinated its govern 
mental economic, scientific and educational forces by some 
form of long range, integrated national planning Though the 
dire need for planning has been stressed over a period of many 
years, we have contmumg evidence of a disinclination to take 
social planning seriously President Roosevelt remarked m 1 934 
I don t see why there is not more enthusiasm for planning 
except that there is nothing spectacular about it We are 

very apt to favor the panaceas suggested legislation which, it 
is said will cure all our troubles in thirty days We are lazy 
We don t like to think ahead but we have to look ahead ^ ^ Some 
believe that mere drifting will lead to eventual readjustment 
Others are indignant about the idea of planning firmly holding 
to the conviction that any encroachment on their individual 
activities IS a danger to our democratic way of life that plannmg 
means totalitarianism and dictatorship that plannmg would 
precipitate the breakdown of private enterprise or that nothmg 
can be planned in a democratic society — that democratic 
plannmg is a contradiction in terms 

Yet an examination of the haphazard relatively uncontrolled 
changes in our social structure during the last century and a half 
with the resulting waste confusion and problems clearly indi ^ 
cates the need for plannmg In our complex society it may well 
be that planning nothmg will eventually be overcompensated 
by plannmg everything 

1 From an impromptu speech delivered in Washmgton on April 24 1934 quoted 
m ^tervey of Voniemporary Sociology ed by Henry Pratt Fairchild Thomas Nelson & 
Sons New York 1934 pp 716-717 
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What Is Plaimmg^ We have all been admonished to plan for 
a rainy day All of us plan to some degree for tomorrow for the 
future At some time in some way we plan our personal and 
household expenditure, our education, and even our amusements 
A great deal of planning is inevitable in business Raw materials 
must be acquired machinery assembled labor hired production 
managed sales campaigns outlined deliveries scheduled and 
overall coordination and supervision exercised if the enterprise 
IS to prosper Although every modem busmessman would imme 
diately recognize the need for this type of planning in his own 
business, many would question its indispensability in the larger 
affairs of government and society The planning with which 
this chapter deals is an extension of the rationality we prize so 
highly in our personal affairs to more comprehensive under 
takings which promote the general well bemg, the health, the 
security and the welfare of an entire society A ‘ plan in the 
abstract suggests some form of organization which will meet 
certain definite needs and solve certain definite problems It 
suggests the completeness of a conception, within which the 
various elements which comprise it are in organic relation to 
one another and to the whole ^ Charles E Merriam, of the 
National Resources Planning Board defined planning as 

an organized effort to utilize social intelligence m the determination of 
national pohcies Planning is based upon fundamental facts regardmg re- 
sources carefully assembled and thoroughly analyzed upon a look around at 
the various factors which must be brought together m order to avoid clashmg 
of pohcies or lack of umty m general direction upon a look forward as well as 
a look around and a look backward Considering our resources and trends as 
carefully as possible and considermg the emerging problems planners look 
forward to the determmation of long tune pohcies ® 

There is no simple foolproof formula for planning It cannot 
be regarded as a set of rules to be carried over from one situation 
to another but must be based upon comprehensive knowledge of 
changing conditions and situations The applicability of a plan 
which meets today s requirements may be extended mto future 

1 Urban Planning and Land Policies Vol II of the Supplementary Report of the 
U banism Committee to the National Resources Committee U S Government 
Printing Office Washmgton D C 1939 p 81 

® Planmng in a Democracy American Planning and Civic Annual 1940 Amencan 
Society of Planmng Officials Chicago 1941 p 5 
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years only insofar as it is possible successfully to interpret and 
predict future trends Though present day social and scientific 
knowledge enables planners to formulate a more exact appraisal 
of future conditions and needs than ever before yet new mven 
tions new ways and standards of living new social forces, will 
upset the best laid plans Plans must be dynamic they must not 
onlv stimulate change but must be capable of chaise m them- 
selves 

Public plannmg is not a recent innovation but has figured in 
various forms from the ve^ry beginmng of our national life The 
Constitution is an excellent example of large scale plannmg in 
this country containing m addition to its framework for a 
democratic form of government, special plans concerning tariffs, 
currency, interstate commerce and mternational relations As 
eaily as 1791 Alexander Hamilton in his Report on Manufactures 
presented a careful cqnsideration of the national problems of 
economics and government and suggested policies to be followed 
Hamilton s plan may be matched by Albert Gallatin s report 
as President Jefferson s Secretary of the Treasury suggestmg 
a program of internal improvements Tariffs and mtemal 
improvements were prominent m Henry Clay s famous ‘ Amen 
can System developed m 1820 and the tariff policy of this 
country m succeedmg years was a kind of plannmg, even though 
It was not always mtelligent The American homestead policy 
(1862) showed similar evidence of plannmg for public welfare 
Also notable in early national planning was the policy of public 
education which rested largely on the extensive grants of public 
land for school and college purposes 

After the Civil War it began to be evident that large business 
enterprises were not always conducted m the public mterest 
Government mtervention expressed itself m the estabhshment of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission m 1887, and the passage 
of the Sherman Antitrust Act in 1890 The orgamzation of the 
Federal Trade Commission, followed by a senes of similar 
national and state legislation had the same general purpose 

In 1908 President Theodore Roosevelt gave impetus to the 
conservation program when he appointed a comnussion to make 
an mventory of the natural resources of the country *The results 
of this commission s findings were published m three volumes 
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which are considered the first authentic inventory of the natural 
resources of our country It was very evident that if the move 
ment was to make any progress a nation wide program should 
be inaugurated In 1909 the National Conservation Association 
was organized This organization was to act as a clearinghouse 
for organizations domg related work and to foster and promote 
the formation of similar groups among the several states 

During the First World War our attention was centered on the 
mobilization of all our resources under the stimulus of the war 
objective Plans for this mobilization of resources were directed 
by such governmental agencies as the War Industries Board 
the War Trade Board the Shipping Board the War Labor 
Board the Food Administration the Fuel Administration and 
the Railroad ^.dministration, with their \anous subsidiaries 
These war time controls were for the most part discontinued 
after the armistice but the economic turmoil of the postwar 
period called attention to continumg planning problems 

The American Engineering Council made a report on Was^e in 
Industry m 1921 which stimulated attacks on waste demands for 
standardization, simplification research in productive efficiency 
and long time plans for stabilization in industry This was 
followed by developments in planning by the Department of 
Commerce These aimed at an increase of profits through 
improved methods of management and greater markets Later 
plans for public work expenditures to be made over a period 
of years in accordance with fluctuations m the busmess cycle 
were developed by Senator Wagner and President Hoover and 
resulted m the organization of the Federal Employment Stabili 
zation Board ^ The information gathered by this board facili 
tated the work of construction undertaken on a large scale by 
the Public Works Administration m 1933 

Within the last twenty five years plannmg facilities have under 
gone a tremendous growth Over a thousand cities have plannmg 
agencies one-quarter of our 3000 counties nave planning boards 
and most of the states have established state and regional plan 
nmg agencies Within the last decade the United States govern 
ment has developed large scale enterprises which deal with 

^ Planning in a Democracy American Planning and Cimc Annual 1940 American 
Society of Planning Ofiic als Chicago 1941 p 175 
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planning in agriculture in employment, labor and industry 
in land water, mineral, and energy uses in public works for 
finance and loans for social security old ageir pensions, and 
relief and for education and scientific studies Later this chapter 
will discuss in greater detail some of the outstanding govern 
mental planning efforts which have been attempted in the city 
county state and region These efforts have just begun and 
despite differences of opinion as to their policy and adminis 
tration, there is general agreement that we are beginning to deal 
positively and often successfully with our national resources 
material and human 

Levels of Governmental Plannmg Levels of governmental 
planning are frequently classified in accordance with the scope 
of area covered by the plan that is local or city county 
regional state and national Such territorial and political 
classification is not wholly adequate since localities and levels 
of government are interrelated and interdependent The inter 
ests of city planning are tied up with those of the county and 
region These local agencies in turn can avoid duplication and 
waste only through cooperation with state planning agencies 
while the states are all directly concerned with the large scale 
conservation, economic, and social measures of national plan- 
ning 

City Planning City planmng aims to study the major factors 
affecting our cities today It aims to discover and analyze the 
problems of our changing society and to foresee and direct the 
future needs of the community City planning like planning in 
general, must consider all phases of urban life physical indus 
trial commercial social and psychological 

The idea of urban planning is not new Many ancient and 
Oriental cities were planned to afford the best means of defense 
(The ancient plan generally called for a great wall a royal 
quarter with palaces temples and gardens and a lower city 
which contained the homes of the masses and the market places ) 
Neither was planning as related to design strange to medieval 
towns though these were usually built more irregularly than the 
ancient cities The increase of population and the development 
of commerce and industry in many cities during the Middle 
Ages forced the population to spread out beyond the limits of 
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the walls, which were frequently torn down and rebuilt to 
include outlying areas 

The plans of many cities m the Umted States were influenced 
by plans started by the Anglo Saxon pioneers in New England 
Neat villages towns, and cities with functional layouts were 
designed for a m ayimnm growth in relation to the countryside 
and farms In the earlv part of the nineteenth century Major 
L Enfant ramp over from France to make a plan for our national 
capital at Washington But these instances of plannmg com 
mendable in themselves indicate only slightly the scope of 
organized planning as we understand it today 

At the beginning of the present century there was a revival of 
city planning on a more extensive and scientific scale The 
Chicago Plan the first important contemporary development in 
organized city planning, was worked out by Darnel Burnham 
for the World s Fair of 1893 * 

Perhaps the laigest survey ever undertaken was that made of 
New York City and its environs after the First World War A 
comprehensive report was published containmg recommenda 
tions for the reconstruction of this great metropolis ^ Other 
mumcipalities hav e widely imitated the Chicago and New York 
plans Today there are over a thousand cities with plarmmg 
commissions each one of which has its varying problems, aims, 
and achievements 

Reasons for City Planning The increasmg complexity of modem 
life has changed the earlier conceptions of the duties of planning 
which were largely limited to land use design and other physical 
factors Though planmng today definitely includes those material 
and visible aspects which enable the community to control and 
best develop its land and resources mcreasing emphasis is bemg 
placed on societl values Solutions to the city’s problems require 
social and econonuc changes and improvements of such factors 
as unemployment machine production income housmg recrea 
tion and standards of living For example, new locations and 
sources for raw materials changes in technology and new require 

^ Darnel H Burnham and Edward H Bennett Plan of Ch cago Charles Moore 
editor Chicago Commercial Club Chicago 1909 See also Walter D Moody 
What of the C ty^ A G McCIurg & Company Chicago 1919 

For a popular presentation of the Regional Plan of New Tork and Its Environs see 
K L Dulfus Mast ng a Metropolis New York Harper & Brothers 1930 
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ments of industry have created difficulties for many of our cities 
Some of them have been impoverished by the removal of their 
industries to new locations, while others have been disorganized 
by rapid unplanned growth Today, planning must take all 
these factors into account Changes in the trends of population 
growth will be of vital importance m planning for the physical 
and social future of the city A few of the probable effects of 
the decline in the birth rate and the increase of life expectancy 
— in addition to an increasingly older population — are listed 

1 Rapidly increasing urban populations have been the mam cause for the 
great rise in real-estate values A dechmng urban growth may be expected to 
have great effect on these values with particular seventy on business 
properties 

2 Smaller families and changes m age composition are likely to decrease the 
demand for large single family homes and increase that for small apartments 

3 Alterations in public facilities could be expected to accommodate the 
changmg population Fewer new school buildmgs and institutions for the care 
of children would be nfeeded etc 

4 There should be increased opportumty for extended education and voca 
tional guidance 

5 The cost of public services should be lower with a more stable and com 
pact community 

6 A stationary or slow growing population would probably result m higher 
standards of livmg which would increase the demand for a higher quahty of 
land and neighborhood ^ 

The trends in population industry and age composition 
clearly indicate new conditions and problems which have hitherto 
been neglected Cities have grown at an unprecedented rate of 
speed with an accompaniment of chaos congestion and waste 
In the course of the flight of the more prosperous citizens to the 
suburbs large sections of the city have been neglected and 
allowed to rot The blight has often been contagious and has 
spread to ever increasing areas within the city The trend 
toward decentralization of our great urban centers has already 
been indicated It can be traced in part to problems caused by 
the failure to plan and direct urban growth constructively for 
the welfare of the community 

1 Adapted from L Segoe Population and Industrial Trends, Planning for the 
Future of Amenean Cities American Society of Planning Officials Chicago 1935 

pp 6-8 
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The urban metropolitan area forces upon us as humans what is at best an 
artificial and unsatisfactory environment and mode of living Accordmgly we 
seek through plannmg — through improved housing better land use increased 
recreation facilities and the many other objectives of modern planning effort to 
ameliorate in so far as this is possible the most obviously disagreeable features 
of the city environment ^ 

Some of the means used for city planmng and rehabilitation will 
be shown in the following sections 

Characterisiics of City Planning Much of what is known today 
as planning has been of a short range piecemeal type The 
value of long range urban planmng which involves consideration 
and allowance for different trends which may bring about future 
changes has only recently been recognized The absence of 
long range plannmg is not entirely the fault of our past city 
p lann ers or even of the apathy of the general public since con 
gestion and disorder were associated with rapid growth and 
rapid growth spelled prosperity The dangers inherent m dis 
order and congestion were not recognized nor, for that matter, 
are they always recogmzed today 

This long range kind of plaiming requires comprehensive 
organization and programming The typical city plaimmg 
program today is usually based on three principal steps which 
are bnefly outlined here (1) Appomtment of a plannmg board, 
composed of experts and community leaders (2) an inventory 
of the citys resources throt^h physical, economic, and social 
surveys, including trends in population growth industnes 
structures land use transportation facilities and institutions 
and (3) the interpretation of the surveys and the making of 
specific plans for their execution These plans may be either 
sJwrt range affording immediate solutions, or long range, which 
will provide for future changes 

Generally the principal divisions of a city plan mclude (1) a 
plan for the regulation of traffic and transportation means, such 
as railway tracks stations and routes streetcar and bus lines 
airlines highways waterways (2) a street plan regulating the 
types patterns, and uses of streets (3) a zoning plan which 
involves designations and restrictions for land and building use 

^ Charles CJordon Transportation as an Element in Urban Rehabilitation 
J^ational Coi^erence on Planmng 1939 American Society of Planmng Officials Chicago 

p 22 
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(4) plans for the design and construction of private and public 
buildings (5) plans for recreational facilities, such as parks, 
boulevards, and playgrounds (6) financial plans involving 
special assessments bonds issues and anticipated revenues and 
expenditures (7) plans for public services and their use, includ 
mg utilities waste disposal and water supply 

These items present a general outline of a comprehensive city 
plan The specific nature and details of the plan will naturally 
vary from city to city depending upon the problems and the 
factors most emphasized No attempt has been made to show all 
the requirements and problems of an actual city plan however 
in order that the student may have some idea of the factors 
involved m each part of the city plan a few of them are here 
briefly discussed 

Traffic and Transportation Plans The value of urban property 
IS largely dependent upon its convenience of access to the 
maximum number of people Changes in the citys trans- 
portation system are likely to cause properties to decrease or 
swell in usefulness and value The city planners can, then, 
through manipulation of transportation planning, affect the 
other physical factors of the city plan 

The importance of transportation has been recognized to some 
degree m all urban areas But the tremendous growth of popula- 
tion and the increased use of the automobile have outmoded 
many streets planned years ago for a different volume and type 
of traffic Severe congestion has been inevitable In an attempt 
to solve the problem some cities have wdened their streets or 
have taken measures to control congestion by regulating or 
prohibiting parking on public streets Most of our major cities 
are providing new highwavs sometimes m the form of spec 
tacular engineering projects Plans for the construction of 
elaborate high speed grade separated highwav arteries are 
being advanced and promoted These improvements designed 
to overcome the lack of intelligent planning and foresight in the 
past have not yet solved the traffic problem particularly the 
major problem of inadequate internal circulatory facilities ^ 

A comprehensive plan for transportation involves an analysis 
of the main arteries of travel with a view to alleviating traffic 
^Ibtd p 23 
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congestion A number of su^estions have been offered The 
mam arteries of travel should connect with the highways coming 
into the city Traffic should be classified and streets should be 
provided for each class of travel The artenal highways should 
be able to carry fast movmg traffic with the fewest possible 
number of stops Drives and bouldvards should be laid* out to 
connect parks and should follow routes of natural beauty There 
should be proper connections between streets and highways 
leading into the country or to different cities adequate traffic 
connections between freight terminals and the waterfront or 
between these two and the business section elimination of grade 
crossings which are unnecessary hazards proper location of 
airports for easy accessibility to the city safety features m traf 
fic regulations such as pedestrian tunnels viaducts and super 
highways and through streets for certain types of vehicles ^ 
Railroad passenger and freight lines and termmals and long 
distance bus transport as well as water transportation are essen 
tial parts of the urban transportation plan Street plamiing 
must consider the traffic needs and uses of streets whether for 
business, residential or industnal purposes and accordingly 
arrange the width curbs sidewalks scenery and safety measures 
This layout and spacmg of thoroughfares would indicate defimte 
locations for residential busmess or mdustnal district develop 
ment in the future and can avoid such mistakes as the location 
of schools, libraries and hospitals on through traffic streets 
In general, city and regional planners are directing much 
attention to plans as noted above, namely to expeditmg the flow 
of automobile traffic It should be noted that such construction 
would not solve the mtemal transportation problems of cities 
smce it is mostly limited to automobile nders and overlooks the 
needs of the masses wh© suffer most from the congestion of our 
cities A comprehensive traffic plan will have to provide public 
transit facilities for the masses before the basic trafiic confusions 
and disorders of the city can be remedied 
Zoning Zomng consists of organized control of the use of 
pubhc and pnvate lands to the greatest advantage of the general 
public Today most Amencan cities have some kind of zomng 
ordmance m effect Indeed zonmg is the most prevalent 
^ R T Ely and G S Wehrwem Land Econmacs New York 1940 p 160 
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example of United States planning today The American Society 
of Plannmg Officials has estimated that there are approximately 
1700 zoned cities in the United States representing over three 
fourths of the urbtm population of the city 

Zomng generally establishes certam use areas accordmg to 
their chief functions mainly residential, commercial and mdus 
trial Through zoning a district designated to a given use may 
be kept free from any encroachments which might depreciate 
the value of the property endanger the health morals or safetv 
of its inhabitants or affect the future use of the neighborhood 
Zomng further establishes restrictions and special uses withm 
a given area For example certam streets in a residential area 
mig ht be devoted to business uses Some residential areas might 
be limited to single family dwellings others to two story struc 
tures or multifamily bmldings Thus through the mamtenance 
of homogeneity and the stabilization of values distncts domi 
nated by one type of structure and use are protected gainst 
the invasion of other types deemed unsmtable for that area 
Zomng ordinances generally establish restnctions govermng 
the height of structures Regulations of height vary in different 
districts with different uses and usually prohibit the establish 
ment of bmldings which will shut out light and air or obstruct 
the view from other stmctures Considerations of safety influence 
the heights of bmldings since those which are too high are 
frequently dangerous m caise of fire storms and earthquakes 
Zomng ordmances gefaerally establish restnctions as to the 
amount of land area to be used by certam structures In some 
areas especially industrial a building mav cover an entire lot 
while in other districts particularly higher priced residential 
areas only a fraction of a lot may be built upon 

The regulations and restrictions found in zomng ordmances 
are within the police power of the states in accordance with a 
Supreme Court decision which upheld such ordmances as con 
stitutional Through the use of this police power the city may 
restrict or restrain a person from using his land m certam ways 
injurious to the welfare of others 

Today most zoning ordmances are in need of revision Many 
were written without a plan and were defective from a long range 
point of view many of them are obsolete and antiquated most of 
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them are not stnctly enforced and are subject to the pressures of 
special interests In many instances areas which are already 
troubled with delmquency fire and health hazards housing 
shortage or congestion are not zoned with a view to decreasing 
the density in that area Most cities today are overzoned for 
business uses To be truly effectn e zomng w ill have to apportion 
the quantity of business residential or industrial uses smtable 
not only to land areas but m relation to probable population 
trends and integrated with a comprehensive plan for the entire 
community 

Th Spread of City Planning Remarkable changes m the life 
activities and growth of the city ha\e occurred during the 
past generation We note the growing decentralization with 
suburbs and satellite towns on the outlying areas of the city 
increasmg in size and population The modem city following 
the fundamental changes of econonuc structure, the new condi 
tions and needs of social life, burst its bounds sprawlmg over the 
countryside Areas lying outside the city proper now easily 
accessible through the development of rapid transportation and 
mstant mtercommumcation, offered an escape from the con 
gestion, restrictions, and high costs of the city, and new political 
umts and separate governments originated as these outlying 
areas developed City planners, busy with their own local 
mumcipal problems did very little to mtegrate the peripheral 
commumties with the ‘ nucleus citv or to define and restrict 
land use and services m advance of unsound development In 
most mstmces the central aties did not have the legal powers 
to deal with the planning problems of the areas outside the 
municipal domam Yet the city and coimtry life within the 
trade areas of the city is highly interdependent and economically 
integrated City problems like the city itself do not end at the 
political boundaries, which so frequently arise by pure chance 
Withm the last twenty five years the idea of the city p lannin g 
movement, like the city itself, has broken its boundanes and 
spread to larger and more mclusive areas 
County Planning County planning has grown out of city 
and state planning and may have many of the characteristics 
of each Where counties are urban in nature, their planning 
IS an outgrowth of city planmng where counties are predomi 
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nantly rural it is an outgrowth of state planning Problems 
which extend from the city to the county and are dealt with by 
county and regional planners will be discussed later under 
Regional Planning 

Though there are a few examples of predominantly urban 
counties county planning boards and committees have ong 
mated, m the mam, not as extensions of city plannmg but for 
the purpose of plannmg agricultural land use and coordinatmg 
the many activities of farm communities The need for this 
kind of planning has grown out of major agricultural problems 
chiefly resulting from past land policies These problems mclude 
overexpansion of crop lands beyond present needs loss of irre 
placeable top soil on millions of acres through erosion floods 
and dust storms resulting from major changes m vegetative 
covering and artificial drainage stranded mdividuals and com 
mumties on cutover forest lands the decline or extinction of 
wildlife Farmers actmg individually to combat these problems 
can do very little, group action and public action are also 
needed ^ 

The rural plannmg system is a development of the agricultural 
extension service of the Department of Agriculture and the agri- 
cultural land grant colleges which ongmally limited their work 
largely to teaching the farmer new techniques With the intro 
duction of new agencies for soil conservation crop regulation 
and other features of the present farm program the farmers 
began to recognize the need for coordinating these activities 
with a community plan To meet this need the Department 
of Agriculture was reorganized in 1938 with certain divisions 
appointed for the development of general planning work An 
agreement was made between the land grant colleges and the 
Department of Agriculture which provides for establishment of 
an agricultural land use plannmg committee in each county 
engaged m land use planning 

County planning as seen by the Umted States Department of 
Agriculture and its agencies ojSerates along the following lines 
First a general inventory is made by the committee covering the 

^ Address by Gladwin E Young to the Mid West Sociological Society Des 
Moines Iowa Apni 19 1940 published by the U S Department of Agnculture 
Bureau of Agncultural Economics Washington D C 
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county, Its land, people and its economic and social structure 
This IS followed by an analysis of factors that have caused or con 
tnbuted to the prevailing problems Maps are made classifying 
land according- to its best suited uses Such an inventory and 
analysis is designed to give county committees a comprehensive 
view of problems of population increase or decline crop yields, 
land abandonment soil erosion and depletion, tax delmquency, 
living standards farm tenancy, health standards, school facilities 
road buildmg costs public debt farming practices rural relief 
mortgage foreclosures, and similar problems directly or mdirectly 
related to the land ^ 

The land use planning program, m twelve months after its 
origination reached 1 120 of the over 3000 counties in the United 
States By 1940 more than 70 000 farmers were members of 
organized county and community planning comimttees A1 
though numerous studies inventones and land classification 
maps have been developed by county plan committees the 
county movement is still largely expenmental There are many 
instances of defimte action taken on the basis of recommenda 
tions made by the land use planning committees, a few of which 
are 

1 Oi^anizabon of soil conservation districts 

2 In a few cases consolidation of townships 

3 Land classification maps have been used as a basis for recommending and 
determmmg rural zonmg ordmances location of tax delmquent areas not 
to be resold pnonties for expenditures on roads locations of REA Imes 
relocation of CCC camps (m conjunction with the Soil Conservation 
Service) submargmal land acquisition and rural rehabihtation ® 

Territonally counties axe not adequate umts of governmental 
admmistration Slow cumbersome forms of early transportation 
influenced the size of many of our counties most of which orig 
mated at that time Their boimdanes too were lai^ely acci 
dental and these have been retained despite changing conditions, 
lai^ely through the forces of local habits local pnde local 
politics and patronage Today it has been estimated that the 

* Address by Gladwin E Young to the Mid West Soaolc^cal Soaety De 
Moines Iowa April 19 ^940 published by the U S Department of Agnculture 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics Washmgton D C 
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counties m the United States could well be reduced to one third 
their number 

Adequate intrastate regional planning and persistent emphasis 
on the inefficiency of present county government may in time 
result in a reorganization of counties But for plannmg purposes, 
counties have to be reckoned with in their present form especially 
since there is little evidence of immediate reorganization The 
county planning measures discussed above in any event could in 
no way impair such county reorganization rather efficient plan- 
ning should more clearly reveal the inadequacies of the units 
as they now exist 

Regional Plannmg The term regional planmng applies 
to a variety of areas The region denotes an area where there is 
such a degree of geographical social economic or cultural 
cohesion and unity as to set it off from surrounding areas The 
boundaries of the region are generally ambiguous The type 
and extent of the region will depend upon the nature of its ties 
that is whether the limits are primarily geographic or whether 
It is unified by means of economic resources or services, political 
organization or racial similarities Regions may vary from the 
metropolitan region which may include a number of counties 
or even parts of several states, to a major portion or subdivision 
of the nation One region may also be within a larger region, 
such as the metropolitan region withm a more inclusive economic 
region A brief classification ^ of types of regions will clarify the 
regional picture 

Metropolitan Regioris A study of the nature and extent of 
metropolitan areas shows the influence of the central city over 
Its surrounding territories (The Chicago Metropolitan Area, 
for example, extends 50 miles in all directions from the city 
center and covers fifteen counties and parts of three states 0 

Intermediate Regions These are intermediate plaimmg areas 
which are generally smaller than a state and which may be 
intrastate or interstate Plannmg for regions of this type is n5t 
limited to the sphere of influence of a city but covers districts 
of various natures For example the mterurban ^altimore- 
Washington Annapolis district m Maryland and the Columbia 

1 Roy F Bessey Need for Regional Planmng Legislation National Conference on 
Planmng 1939 Amencan Society of Planmng Officials Chicago p 48 
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River Basm district m Washington are each considered as single 
planning units the former because of its common urban char 
acteristics, the latter because it is affected by a smgie develop 
ment project 

Subnational Regions These are generally mterstate Certain 
large areas in the United States with well-defined geographic 
economic or cultural ties have been recognized as subnational 
regions though specifications that describe the elements of a true 
subnational region ha\e not yet been de\ eloped Among the 
examples of planning bodies for this type of region are the New 
England Regional Planning Commission the Pacific Northwest 
Regional Planning Commission, and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority 

General Reasons for Regional Planning There are many reasons 
why planning is necessar) for the various types of regions men 
tioned above As has been indicated the region is composed 
of numerous areas with common interests and problems Solu 
tion of the major problems generally requires the collaboration 
of a number of governments 

Many of the vital problems confronted by the metropolitan 
region are also common to rural and intermediate regions These 
include political disunity duplication of special districts and 
wasteful local governments urban and andhstrial patterns water 
supply, transportation road construction power, utilities and 
public works Problems to be considered in other types of regions 
include agriculture drainage basin development and utilization 
land use, soil and forest conservation These problems cannot 
be dealt with by one area alone, but reqmre a regional ap- 
proach 

The problems connected with regional planning vary greatly 
with the type of area with individual areas and wnth the objec 
tives of the plans themselves The Urbanism Report of the 
National Resources Committee cites the objectives of planning 
m the metropolitan region as follows 

1 The checking of overconcentration of population industry and urban 
activity in limited areas and the ills attendant upon such overconcentra 
tion 

2 The judicious reshaping of the urban community and its region by sys 
tematic development and redevelopment taking advantage of natural 
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shifts to loosen up the central areas of congestion and to create a more 
decentralized metropolitan pattern and 

3 The extension of material and cultural advantages of urban life to a lai^er 
number of the population and offering to the lower income groups the 
somewhat less tenuous existence afforded by village and small town 
living ^ 

The planning on an intermediate regional scale that is an 
area smaller than a state is concerned with the analysis con 
servation, development and utilization of all the area s resources 
More specifically planmng in such areas is important as a 
foundation for comprehensive state and national planmng 
A major problem of this class of planmng area is the >vide range 
of conditions found The problems of organization in such an 
area are complex because one or more tates a variety of admin 
istrative state districts and departments (such as highway sam 
tation land) several counties, and even the Federal government 
may be involved through ownership or interests m resources and 
activities As m the case of the metropolitan region effective 
planmng in intermediate regions depends largely upon coopera 
tion between all local county, and state plannmg agencies 
Although regional planning is so recent that concepts of its 
functions and limitations are still being evolved, many legisla 
tive provisions for district planning have been made in several 
states Examples of this kind of regional planning may be found 
today in^any parts of the country among them the Maryland 
State Plannmg Commission for the Baltimore Washington 
Annapolis ar^a, the official Niagara Frontier Planmng Board 
in New York, and the Chariton River Basin Plannmg Board, 
covering six counties in Iowa ^ 

Planning for subnational regions involves problems and condi 
tions many of which coincide with those encountered in national 
and state planning One general reason for national planning, 
for example which runs parallel with regional planning is the 
need for coordinating the development and use of natural 
resources Most of the states, numerous federal departments, 
territories and communities are engaged in conservation and 

1 Adapted from National Resources Committee Our Cities Their Role in the 
National Economy U S Government Prmting Office Washington D C 19 d1 
pp 84-85 

^Bessey op cit pp 51-55 
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development of resources but each unit of government assumes 
only partial responsibility Therefore the role of the far seeing 
coordinator must be taken by the national or regional planning 
agency 

The types and conditions of planning for large subnational 
region^ are too diverse for anything but the briefest mention here 
The full scope and variety of problems are stated in the regional 
planning senes of reports of the National Resources Committee ^ 
A glimpse here of certain problems and conditions in specific 
subnational regions which have already adopted some planning 
measures will give the student at least an insight into the factors 
involved 

^ The Pacific Northwest for example, is a relatively coherent 
subnational region It has numerous problems whose solution 
must be accomplished the region as a whole through extensive 
study, plans and programs Among these problems may he 
mentioned that of land settlement Over 10 000 farm families 
migrated and settled m Oregon Washington Idaho and western 
Montana during 1936 alone This in itself has required an 
extensive program of land reclamation development of basic 
industries and conservation of natural resources Other prob 
lems which constitute important reasons for regional planning 
are the depletion of vast forest resources and its effect upon 
dependent industries the development of water resources and 
power for irrigation, navigation, land cfevelopment flood con 
trol and industries, mainly through development of the Columbia 
River system the conservation of fisheries, both in coastal and 
interstate waters Still other problems relate to improvement 
of transportation, recreation, and public works ^ 

Problems such as those of the Pacific Northwest require collec 
tive action between the states for their solution This applies to 
every other subnational region Regional planning provides a 

^ Publications of the National Resources Committee U S Government Pnntmff 
Office Washmgton D C 1936 

D nage Basin Problems a d Programs 

R gional Planning Part I Pac Jic Northwest 

Reg onal PI nning Part II St Lou s Region ' 

Reg n I Plann g Part III New England 
See also Parts V VI and VII 

Roy F Bessey The Pacific Northwest New Horizons in Planning Amenc.a 22 
Society of Planmng Officials Chicago 1939 pp 153-163 
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way of linking the states and the Federal government for closer 
cooperation in understanding and developing the resources of 
the entire region The accomplishment of plans recommended 
by the regional planning commission will depend on their 
acceptance by state legislatures and local bodies The regional 
agency may serve to improve public relations between ^he states 
by educating the public as well as local administrative units 
as to the nature of conditions and problems within the region ^ 
Despite the recency of regional planning organization some 
noteworthy accomplishments have already been realized The 
Pacific Northwest can again serve to illustrate work being done in 
this field The examples here are necessarily generalized and brief 

The regional planning agency organized for the most part in 
1934 does not aim at detailed specifications for the region but is 
rather working at the formation of desirable regional objectives 
policies, and programs for the principal resources and for general 
development and progress It has assisted state planning m 
that region It has made numerous studies and reports, some 
of which are (1) a report on the Columbia Basin and its future 
reviewing problems conditions and possible future development 
of the region organization for comprehensive planning and 
submitting recommendations for the solution of problems within 
the region ^ (2) a report and recommendations with respect 
to the conservation, development and usage of the forest 
resources (3) a report on the Pacific Northwest water resources 
and their development and (4) a report on the conservation of 
nationally important scenic and recreational values The regional 
planning commission has been and is considering those problems 
already mentioned such as migration of land settlers, land 
reclamation and policies for federal power production and 
distribution etc ^ ^ 

It must be kept in mind that problems confronted by the 
Pacific Northwest will differ in type and extent from those of 
other subnational regions such as New England or the Great 

1 The problems of organization for planning on a regional basis are mdicated m 
the reports of the National Resources Committee on Regional Factors in Nat onaL Plan 
mng U S Government Printing Office Washington D C 1935 

This report was subsequently issued by the National Resources Committee as 
Regional Planning Part I Pacific Northwest 

®RoyF Bessey The Pacific Northwest op ct pp 161-162 
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Plains Regions which involves parts of ten states but does not 
include ail of any one state However, the ultimate objectives 
of regional planning commissions in all subnational regions are 
the sanae^ to aid the best interests of the individual states through 
comprehensive over all consideration and planning planning 
which must moreover dovetail into the still larger configuration 
of the national pattern 

State Planning We have seen how many modern social and 
economic problems cannot be solved b\ local units whether they 
be city, county or state With the increasing need for large scale 
planning the unsatisfactory nature of the state as a unit foi plan 
mng has been repeatediv demonstrated As previously shown 
this IS a major reason for regional planning \ considerable 
amount of voluntary cooperation is found among different state 
governments The spread of the idea of planmng stimulated 
the states as sovereign bodies to recognize the possibilities of 
improving their own conditions by organizing planning agencies 
In less than a decade there has been a remarkable growth of 
state responsibility for planmng measures in terms of state 
conservation of land minerals and human resources In 1933 
there were few examples of state planning agencies though 
some activity in land use planmng was evident in Michigan 
New York Illinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin In that year the 
National Resources Committee recommended to the governors 
of the states the importance of establishing state planning 
agencies Within a year and a half thirty two state legislatures 
passed acts setting up state agencies Today there are forty 
seven state planning boards The National Resources Planning 
Board cooperates with these agencies by assignmg consultants 
to provide technical advice on planning studies, to help the 
state agencies carry out their plans ^ 

The activities typical of state planning boards m some half 
dozen states were reviewed by the Joint Conference on Planning 

^ A comprehensive outline of the cooperation between the National Resources 
Planmng Board and local agencies mcludmg the region state county and city is 
given in National Resources Planmng Board Federal A ds to Local Planmng U S 
Government Pnnting Office Washington D C 1940 

Planmng J or City State Region amf on, Amencan Society of Planmng Officials 
Chicago 1936 pp 81-102 For additional records of planning accomplishments 
1 efer to the Amencan Society of Planmng Officials reports published m 1935 1937 
1938 1939 and 1940 
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in 1936 In Massachusetts ^ for example the state planning 
board was appointed in 1935 and adopted the following eightfold 
program dealing with 

Land Agriculture forestry, geologic resources urban use 
Water Supply flow sanitation and flood control 
Power Production distribution and use 
Industry Trade and social conditions 
Recreation Extensive and intensive scenery , wildlife 
Transport Highway rail, air and water coordination 
Public Works Ten vear state program and budget federal aid 
Community Planning Encouragement and advice 
An Act passed in 1913 decreed that every city and town m 
Massachusetts having a population over 10 000 should create a 
planning board while towns having less than 10 000 population 
might do so This Act says further that such board 

shall make careful studies of the resources possibilities and needs of the 
town particularly with respect to conditions mjurious to the pubhc health or 
otherwise m and about rented dwellings and make plans for the development 
of the mumcipahty with special reference to proper housmg of ifs inhabitants 

When the state board was organized m 1935 it found 129 local 
planning agencies scattered throughout the state Many of them 
are inactive so far as studies plans and recommendations are 
concerned lapking the funds the public support and the assist 
ance required to carry out the intent of the law Part of the job 
of the Massachusetts State Planning Board is to advise and 
cooperate with national, regional county municipal and other 
local planning housmg and zoning agencies within the common- 
wealth for the purpose of promoting coordination between the 
state and local plans and development The State Planmng 
Board will coordinate such plans as exist for streets parks and 
playgrounds, civic centers and public buildings with those of 
the neighboring communities^ 

National Planmng The im^Jortance of integrating different 
classes of planning into over all master plans for the whole of 
the nation cannot be overemphasized Without national coordi 

^ Elisabeth M Herhhy Massachusetts pp 81-87 
See National Resources Committee State Planmng — A Rev ew f Act vt es and 
Progress June 1935 and The Future of State Planmng U S Government Pnnting 
Office Washington D C March 1938 
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nation and control comprehensive local planning will be diflfi 
cult perhaps impossible to achieve Like the parts of a giant 
machine the plans for rural and urban areas must be synchro 
nized into the larger county plan the county plan into state plans 
state plans into regional and regional plans finally must fit 
into the national pattern Lacking this coordination planning 
efforts will be disjointed and inefficient 

Planning for the nation first requires a central agency within 
the Federal government Sectional planning beneficial as it 
might be is too frequently limited to the interests of its particular 
locale Fortunately the foundation for such an agency has been 
laid through the organization of the National Resources Planning 
Board This Board was formerly the National Resources Com 
imttee. National Resources Board and the National Planning 
Board (the latter organized in 1 933) As a result of the Reorgam 
zation Act of 1939 the Board was reorganized and established in 
the Executive Office of the President as a central advisory 
research and planning agency Its activities since 1933 have 
been along three major lines ^ 

1 State and ugional planning encouraging cooperation in plan 
mng among local state and federal agencies through its nine 
regional offices regional chairmen and counselors Consultants 
have been made available to states to provide technical advice 
Forty five drainage basin committees have been organized 
Aerial studies have been made in such regions as the Upper 
Rio Grande Basin the Pecos Basin, the Southern Forest Region 
etc These have led to 

2 National resources planning including the preparation of a 
number of studies relating to the conservation of national 
resources These reports outlme possible lines of coordinated 
action and policy for consideration by Congress and the President 

3 Long range studies have been prepared at the President s 
request which outlme a number of fields in which additional 
planning may be warranted 

The functions and activities of the Board as showm above repre 
sent work done prior to 1940 Its present functions are particu 
lari} directed along the following course 

National Resources Planning Board Federal Aids to Local Planning U S Gov 
srnment Printing Ojffice Washington D C June 1940 p 1 
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To advise the President from time to time of the trend of employment and 
business activity and of the existence or approach of periods of busmess depres 
Sion and unemployment in the United States or m any substantial portion 
thereof and to recommend measures leading to the improvement and stabiliza 
tion of econonuc conditions 

To collect information concermng advance construction plans and estimates 
by all Federal agencies the States municipalities and other public and private 
agencies and to list for the President and the Congress all proposed public works 
in the order of their relative importance with respect to (1) the greatest good of 
the greatest number of people (2) the emergency necessities of th^ Nation and 
(3) the social economic and cultural advancement of the people of the United 
States ^ 

Consultation services offered by the Board include (1) state 
public works programming demonstrations (2) state industrial 
location studies (3) planning in critical problem areas caused 
by the impact of defense establishments (4) preparation of plans 
for regional development and regional six year public works 
programs and (5) development of drainage basin plans and 
review of federal projects by drainage basin committees ^ Today 
the Board is largely concerned with problems of national defense 
Studies and plans now under way are considering long range 
objectives as well as ways of meeting the more immediate needs 
of the emergency The planning agency in its strictly advisory 
capafccitv can help to bring before those responsible for making 
decisions such recommendations as will best meet immediate 
defense needs and still maintain long range objectives 

Planning in a Democracy^ There are those who maintain 
that planning cannot be conducted in a democratic form of 
society but must be confined to totalitarian svstems requires 
autocratic authority and uses widespread violence or the threat 
of violence On the other hand the belief survives that democ 
racy can meet the problems of life and can do so efficiently and 
without sacrificing the fundamental liberties of man 

Planning in a democracy assumes that the electorate under 
stands what is meant by the term ^ democracy and that the 
people know what they want and deliberately plan for it A full 
understanding of the nature of the democratic political society 

^Ibtd p 5 ^Ibid 

3 See Charles E Memam Planning in a Democracy Ante can Planmng and 
Cimc Annual 1940 American Planning and Civic AssociaUon Washington D C 
1940 which IS freely drawn upon for this section 
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makes planning not only possible m a demociacv but produces 
the sanest and soundest form of planning 

Much of the criticism of democratic plannmg has come from 
those Vi-ho hold that no substantial advance can be made toward 
the readjustment of our internal social problems unless all is 
planned m totalitarian stvle There are others who cling to the 
comiction that governmental intervention regulation, control 
or guidance is not onh imnecessary but dangerous 

The basis of plannmg is not autocracy totalitariamsm, or 
violence but intelligent cooperation The best results are 
obtained when the community^ has the power to decide what is 
best for the general welfare It is the commumty^ that must 
decide what is good, what policies shall be adopted and how the 
program shall be administered Sound planning entails fore 
sight cooperation, and the determination to cany out the 
desired aims 

Most people are willing to submerge their personal inteiests 
for a time at least to save life and property in a great catastrophe 
such as fire or flood But when it comes to an extensive program 
of fire or flood prevention many types of peoples and wade 
vaneties of personal interests and choices must be reconciled 
Cooperation and coordination are the basis of any democratic 
plan 

Planmng involves a variety of activities and may be directed 
toward a number of distinct objectives It would be difficult to 
conceive of any contemporary society m which there is not a great 
deal of well considered planning for the future In order to plan 
effectively however,, it is not necessary to plan everythmg It is 
possible to have social planmng without having a planned 
society 

Social Planning The pnmary reason for social planmng is to 
afford an opportunitv for every mdividual to live abundantlv to 
enjoy all that is included in the term living* and to aid in the 
development of the highest human capacities within his power of 
attainment It has been stated many times that the fundamental 
wants of man are food shelter, and clothing It is a deplorable 
situation that a large part of our population is undemounshed 
ill housed and poorly clad 

Our population has not distributed itself over the surface of the 
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earth in an orderly fashion nor with any preconceived notions of 
the abundance or scarcity of the natural resources There are 
wide regional disparities in levels of living and opportunities and 
there has been a great deal of movement — much of it random 
— on the part of our people to find more favorable places of 
settlement As pointed out in Chapter 10 our rate of population 
growth has slowed down which means that our economic order 
must be adjusted to meet the needs of a stationar\ population 
We know that advances in medicine, sanitation and hygiene ha\ e 
prolonged the expectancy of life which means that America is 
biologically growing older, while technological advances have 
geared our industrial machinery up to such a speed that onl> 
youth, stamina alertness, and endurance have any place in its 
program 

Social and economic planning agencies may well direct then 
efforts toward a more rational treatment of these problems 
Some of the objectives toward which planning activities have 
been directed may be considered in order to indicate the typical 
means and ends of planning 

Planning for Housing The provision of adequate housing pre 
sents one of the major social problems that confronts society 
today To go into the nature of the problem to explain the 
policies and functions of the various governmental agencies 
concerned, would only be repeating what has already been 
treated in Chapter 4 Suffice it here to say that not only is 
private enterprise in housing to a large extent subject to planning 
and public controls of various kinds but an ever increasing 
proportion of the total housing effort is carried on by government 
Itself and hence must be planned on a local and national scale 

Planning for Health Poor health is a concomitant of bad hous 
mg The National Resources Planning Board has stated that a 
third of the population, those with incomes under $750 a year 
IS receiving inadequate or no medical service Hospital and other 
institutional facilities are insufficient in many communities 
especially m rural areas The federal Interdepartmental Com 
mittee on Health and Welfare estimated that it would c6st the 
Federal, state and local governments $850 000 000 a year to 
relieve these conditions Students of the problem balance the 
country s annual loss of approximately ten billion dollars a year 
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from illness and premature death against this expenditure and 
hence believe it a wise investment ^ 

The United States Public Health Service recently estimated 
that to provide minimum general hospital facilities for the rural 
areas would require 270 new hospitals with a total capacity of 
500 beds and to provide adequate hospitalization for tuber 
culosis patients and the mentally diseased would require an 
additional expenditure of S500 000 000 
Among the public agencies that have concerned themselves 
with health planning are the local and state departments of 
health the United States Public Health SerMce, the Interde 
partmental Committee to Coordinate Health and Welfare 
Activities created by the President m 1935 which fosters joint 
planning on the state and federal levels and a number of other 
federal agencies such as the Children s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor through its maternity and child 
welfare services the Bureau of Census through its statistical 
reports and the Federal Security Agency through a variety of 
functions 

Privately endowed foundations as well as such nonofficial 
agencies as the American Red Cross the National Tuberculosis 
Association the American Social Hygiene Association and the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene have made notable 
contributions in health planning through personnel and financial 
aid Such professional agencies as the American Medical Asso 
ciation the American Hospital Association the American Dental 
Association and the National Association for Public Health 
Nursing along with many others are cooperating with federal 
state and local agencies in a nation wide program of public 
health planning Probably the most unique attempt at health 
planning was that of the Comnuttee on the Cost of Medical Care 
Its aim was to study the economic aspects of the prevention and 
care of sickness ^ 

Planning for Education In recent decades the increased enroll 
ment in secondary schools and institutions of higher learning has 

^ National Resources Planning Board Our National Resources Facts and Problems 
U S Government Printing Office Washington D C 1940 

G B Galloway t al Planning for America Henry Holt and Company Inc 
New York 1941 Chap 22 
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caused serious complications in the communities which support 
them The main support of public elementary and secondary 
schools comes from local tax levies on real property This burden 
has become so great that in some instances the states have had to 
assume it themselves There is an increasing demand that the 
Federal government provide funds for public education, espe 
cially to those states that are unable to pay for well equipped 
schools 

Educators have noticed that the public schools and even insti 
tutions of higher learning have enrolled many young persons who 
are not interested in the traditional academic courses There is 
also a tendency on the part of some young people to stay in school 
because they cannot find work Those wjio do leave school 
prematurely find that m competing with experienced workers 
for the proportionally smaller number of jobs they have little 
hope of success The question then arises what is to be done 
with the group of young people between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty five who are not able for financial reasons to go to 
school or who do not care to and who are unable to get jobs 

Since 1933, the Federal government has felt it necessary to 
provide work and some measure of education on projects sup 
ported by federal relief funds The Smith Hughes Act and the 
recent George Been Act have provided facilities for vocational 
training and the National Youth Administration and Civilian 
Conservation Corps work have had an important share m this 
task However notable as these Acts are they do no+ provide 
adequately for a long time educational planning program that 
will aid the young people to adjust themselves and earn a living 
in a changing world 

The National Education Association the Progressive Educa 
tional Association and the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers as well as many private foundations have spent time 
and money in measuring educational needs and in proposing 
improvements One of the greatest obstacles to planning for 
education seems to be the inability of the various agencies to 
agree on a large coordinated planning effort 

Planning for Social Security Our present economic system is the 
result of a highly complex machine economy In the past our 
attention has been centered on greater production and lower 
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cost per unit of output Almost all planning has been directed 
to the productive mechanism itself So mtncate has become this 
structure that an> maladjustment in the mdustr> has caused 
social problems so gra%e as to draw to our attention the need 
for another type of plannmg — that in the interest of the indi 
\aduals who operate the machines and who suffer from the flue 
tuations m employment which in turn affect society at large 

Planmng for social security not onl\ includes unemployment 
insurance, old age insurance workmen s compensation dis 
ability insurance, and health insurance but also employment 
service public assistance public work projects, and public 
welfare generally The basis for all planmng for social secunt\ 
has been to provide a greater degree of security for those affected 
by the instability of our economic sy stem 

The greatest menaces to the woiker are the fear of loss of 
income through illness or accident through old age, and through 
unemployment Our present social security measures although 
far from meeting the needs, represent a step forward Future 
legislation will be confronted with the task of adjusting these 
inadequacies The task that confronts our government today 
IS to determme the scale of payments under each measure to 
secure the greatest degree of family protection while preserving 
mdividual imtiative and offenng least interference to the produc 
tive process ^ 

Economic Planning Savings versus Capital Imestment If 
democracy is to thrive in a highly industrialized nation such as 
the Umted States it is necessary to maintam a high level of 
national mcome, which means a high plane of hving A fall 
in the level of the national income means a decrease in the 
income from property and m the number of jobs Lack of jobs 
means a decrease in purchasing power while more goods are 
being offered at a price than will be taken from the market This 
condition, if allowed to contmue on the theory that all will right 
ibelf m due course of the busmess cycle results in vast arrmes 
of unemployed and the loss of savings and security 

It has been suggested that unemployment could be lessened 
and a greater degree of economic stability could be maintamed 
by plannmg the flow of capital and the amount of savings In our 

* Galloway op at Chap 24 
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economic order it is not to be expected that the individual or the 
busmessman will so direct his spending and savings as to reliexe 
unemployment and do auav with depression nor can we hope 
for the government to accomplish this task alone However in 
the past decade there has been a decided trend toward a greater 
amount of cooperation between government and business The 
recent report of the biational Resources Planning Board sug 
gesting a six year program of capital expenditures to supplement 
lulls m business activity when the defense program slackens is 
evidence of this fact 

Other means for influencmg investments and savings which the 
government may employ are its tax and fiscal systems 

If savings and investments are to be directed toward the attain 
ment of a higher level of national income and full employment 
It will no doubt include planning measures for a better timed 
public works program The social nuiladjustments resulting 
from prolonged depressions may be somewhat lessened by regu 
lating the rate of saving the revision of our fiscal system and 
perhaps governmental mter\ ention in newer economic fields 

Fiscal Policy In the past decade no subjects have attracted 
more attention than that of government spending amd unemplov 
ment Economists have debated the relation of the rate of intere'st 
to saving and investment Some sav that full employment is the 
normal result of undisturbed econormc processes and that our 
economic system has no inherent tendency toward full employ 
ment If we accept the prenuse that full employment is not to be 
achieved m our modem society we cannot place the respon 
sibilitv on pnvate industry likewise, if full employment is denied 
we cannot cnticize the government for trying to relieve the 
condition 

Government intervention to restore an equilibrium ma\ for 
instance be accomplished by lowering the interest rate and by 
purchasmg securities thus leaving the banks with a large amount 
of liquid funds making investments m other fields more attrac 
tive The gap between private employment and full employment 
ma y be closed by the provision of public funds Our recent 
PWA and WPA projects and the activities of government lending 
agencies are examples of direct government action Such employ 
ment of public funds has an indirect effect on private industry 
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by creating a demand for materials in those industries that will, 
m turn demand more labor, thus adding to the purchasing 
power of an otherwise unemployed group 

A wise and well planned fiscal policy will not compete with 
private industry in the mvestment of private capital because of 
higher mterest rates or the employment of men who could other 
wise be used m private industry This reasoning holds true only 
if full employment exists 

History is replete with examples of social maladjustments 
resultmg from the various phases of the business cycle What 
governmental planning is necessarv to pick up the slack in 
pnvate industry in periods of depression when and how much 
to taper off this assistance as pnvate industry readjusts itself, 
and to what extent governmental aid may go without interfering 
too much with fundamental democratic institutions — all these 
command the attention of the most carefully organized and 
coordinated planning bodies 


THE CONSERVATION OF OUR NATURAL RESOURCES 

Land-use Planning The two billion acres of land within the 
Umted States the rain and snow that fall on this land the rivers, 
waterfalls and lakes the coal, oil and other mineral deposits that 
lie on and beneath the land the people that live here and their 
multitude of talents skills and activities, form our natural and 
human resources The wealth of our nation is measured by the 
way we conserve, use and develop these resources 

The westward march of our civilization adopted the attitude 
that America was a land to be exploited rather than developed 
The mdividualism of the frontier was a philosophy which devel- 
oped naturally because of the absence of a pressure of population 
on the apparently limitless natural resources Since the beginning 
of the industrialization of the United States this mad rush to 
reap the rewards of a nation so richly endowed has proceeded 
leaving tragedy and waste in its wake Today we are paying 
the pnce of the wasteful planless use of our still great resources 
which contmues virtually unchecked in many fields 
Table XLIX reveals some interesting facts concerning tlie 
major uses of land m the United States (See also Fig 59 ) 
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TABLE XLIX^ 


Major Land Uses in the United States 



M Ikons of 
Acres 

Per Cent 

% 

Land in Farms 



Crop land harvested 

359 

18 9 

Idle failure and waste 

99 

5 1 

Plowable pasture 

109 

57 

Nonplowable pasture 

270 

14 2 

Woodland pasture 

85 

45 

Woodland not pastured 

65 

34 

Total 

987 

51 8 

Land Not in Farms 



Private forest (grazed) 

143 

75 

Public forest (grazed) 

106 

56 

Private forest (not grazed) 

151 

79 

Pubhc forest (not^azed) 

57 

30 

Private grazing land 

126 

6 6 

Pubhc grazmg land 

203 

10 7 

Cities and towns 

12 

7 - 

Parks i;'eservations etc 

13 

7 + 

Roads railroads 

23 

1 1 

Desert swamps rocky and dunes 

83 ! 

44 

Total 

917 

48 2 

Total land 

1904 

100 0 


When we consider that by far the greater part of the land is in 
private ownership, distnbuted widely over the entire United 
States we can understzind the need for a national land program 
developed along regional state and local lines Only about one 
quarter of the land is owned bv the Federal government and that 
is located chiefly in the western states and is used for timber or 
wildlife production greizing and recreation It has been esti 
mated that of our total land area only about one fifth is under 
cultivation or 415 000 000 acres Erosion has damaged approxi 
mately 76 000 000 acres to such an extent that they should be 
retired from cultivation 

Our present national land conservation policy has three major 
objectives (1) the classification of ea^ch acre of land with respect 

1 From National Resources Plann ng Board Our Nat onal Resources Facts and P ob 
lems U S Government Printing Office Washington D C 1940 p 14 
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to its possible use potentialities (2) planning for the most eco 
utilization of land and (3) the reconciliation of national 
and regional policies %\ith local resources and needs 



m Crop Land Qrazing Land 

a Forest and WoodlamI □ NonAgncuituraf Non Forest 
(On lands having double use^the symbol overlaps} 

Fig 39 Major Uses of Land in: the United States 

Total land m the United States is a little less than 2 biUion acres From National 
Resourqes Planning Board Out National Resou? es Washington D C 1940 p 15 

The soil survey of the Bureau of Plant Industry classifies land 
with respect to its use capabilities for specific crops Over one 
bilhon acres have been mapped by the topographic surveys which 
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furnish valuable information concerning the physical features of 
the land This infoimation is further supplemented by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics working in cooperation with 
similar state agencies in effectmg desirable readjustments m 
types of farming and in furmshmg information concermng major 
en\ ironmental influences ^ 

As an aid in reducing and preventing soil erosion the Soil 
Conservation Service has surveyed the needs of some eight\ six 
million acres of land The SCS recommended that farmers 
cooperate in checking sheet erosion by contour plowing which 
checks the waste of water by plowing at light angles rather than 
up and down hills, wase crop rotation and the construction of 
small clieck dams and reservoirs to conserve water, leaving the 
broader and more extensive conservation program to be earned 
out by the national government 

Am ong the measures proposed by the Soil Conservation Sei\ ice 
were the withdrawal of submargmal crop lands from cultivation 
terraemg of slopes, construction of check dams, and the further 
ance of crop rotation systems Congress also authonzed the 
extension of the serxice of the Civilian Conservation Corps to 
include private lands through cpoperative agreements Supple 
mentmg the SCS program are the activities of the Bureau of 
T.qnd Reclamation, which has surveyed 1 250 000 acres with 
respect to topography, soil, and drainage m order to determine 
what portion shoiild be placed under ditch and new irrigation 
projects The mam purpose of the Bureau however has to 
do with the repayment of the project costs and the limiting of 
the size of farm umts 

A Rural Urban Program The major problems ansmg out of 
agricultural land use had their beginmn^ in the city The lack of 
off farm employment opportunities m industry and the growing 
gap between the incomes of city and farm workers were respon 
sible for a large measure of the agricultural distress of the early 
thirties Consequently it has become more evident m the past 
decade that a program directed to rural land use alone will not 
be a solution for the human ills arising out of this disparity 
Since 1933 the entire prc^amming divisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration have been directed toward rural 

1 Galloway op at pp 89-97 
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relief It is apparent that if we aie to attain the optimum stand 
ard of livmg for our rural and urban population there is a need 
for a systematic effort m the direction of a national policy directly 
affecting the general welfare of both groups at the same time 
Some efforts in this direction are now being stimulated by the 
National Resources Planmng Board and its integrated regional 
agencies in the districts of IView England, the Pacific Northwest 
the Southeast and the Northern Lake States 

Water Ckinservation The water supply of a nation represents 
one of Its major assets The degree to which a people utilize this 
form of national wealth wall depend upon the cooperation of the 
individuals m the mterest of the general welfare Water besides 
bemg a vital necessity m everyday life for drinking washing and 
cooking renders important services m transportation, irrigation 
and as a source of power 

The conservation of our water resources is an important 
problem of social control \ city s pure and abimdant water 
supply is a good illustration of a conscious adaptation of the 
physical environment to the needs of civilized man The serious 
consequences of a lack of human control over water resources 
were dramatically emphasized during the floods of 1936 

Problems in any single water development generally relate to 
several other types of water use or control Thus the hydro 
power problem may be complicated by reqmrements for naviga 
tion, water supply, waste dilution or flood control Imgation 
may be complicated by watefl pollution either natural or man 
made Therefore the solution of amy one of these problems rests 
upon an mtegrated program 

The greatest problem confronting irrigation projects is that of 
cost In many of the potentially ungable areas the cost of 
operatmg an Irrigation enterpnse is at present believed to be 
prohibitive The 1930 Census showed a total of 51 500 000 acres 
susceptible to ungation, of which 19 000 000 were irrigated in 
1929 

Under the Reclamation Act of 1 902 the water users contracted 
to pay operating costs and to repay the government the construe 
tion costs without interest over a penod of 40 years Up to the 
present time (November 1941) about $250 000 000 has been 
spent on projects comprising more than 3 000 000 acres Since 
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1932 a supplemental water supply has been provided for 
2 500 000 acres at a cost of $300,000 000 

Much of the interest in the land reclamation program in recent 
years has been stimulated by the westward migration of those 
farm families who have been driven from the drought areas of the 
Great Plains regions It has been estimated that 50,000 such 
families have claimed the states of Idaho, Washington, Oregon, 
and California as their new homes 

Multiple Purpose Projects The National Resources Planning 
Board reports seventeen major drainage basins whose problems 
are of a regional character and of necessity involve the coordi 
nated efforts of both federal and state interests The Army 
engineers have built the Bonneville Dam on the Columbia River 
for both navigation and power and the Tygart Dam on the 
Kanawha River for navigation and flood control The Bureau 
of Reclamation has built the Grand Coulee Dam on the Colum 
bia and the Boulder Dam on the Colorado for irrigation flood 
control and power the latter project involving agreements with 
several states through an interstate compact The Grand River 
Dam in Oklahoma was built by the state for flood control and 
was designated and paid for under federal authority Under a 
special act of Congress based on the commerce clause of the 
Constitution, the Tennessee Valley Authority provides naviga 
tion facilities designed by tht Army engineers and flood control 
and power designed by the Authority, with full consideration 
of other interests of the affected states ^ 

In the past decade great progress has been made m the tech 
niques of water planning on the various governmental levels 
The National Resources Planning Board has coordinated the 
activities^f the major planning agencies and the forty five dram 
age basin committees in order that they may exchange views 
on survey and construction work in progress and thus receive 
the benefit of the most effective contribution which each agency 
is able to make 

The most far reaching advance in planning on the federal le\ el 
was the issuance of an executive order by the President of the 
United States in 1940, providing for the clearance of all public 

^ National Resources Planning Board Our Natioml Resources Facts and Prohl ms 
op ct 
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works undertakings through the Bureau of the Budget and the 
office of the Natural Resources Planning Board These offices are 
directly responsible for the various stages of initial investigation 
and of proposals for authonzation construction, and finance 
It IS estimated that the undeveloped water power sites in the 
Lmted States are capable of producing six times as much electric 
energy as those no^^ developed In horsepower developed by 
water per 1000 persons the United States is tenth among the 
nations of the world ^ 

Energy Resources The heat, light and power essential to 
our civilization are derived from the energy resources — coal 
oil natural gas and water power The National Resources 
Plannmg Board s figures show the relative importance of the 
energy producing agents m 1937 to have been as follows coal 
54 per cent, petroleum 32 per cent, natural gas 10 per cent, and 
water power 4 per cent 

Since 1900 the rankings of the world s three mam sources of 
power have been changing In 1913 the relative positions of 
these three energy producing agents stood 89 per cent coal 
7 per cent petroleum and 4 per cent water This change is 
likely to continue until the irreplaceable agents are exhausted 
unless new sources of power are likely to come into use 

Insofar as the mineral fuels are concerned we have an abun 
dance in comparison with the rest of the world However quan 
titles of the higher grade fuels — petroleum natural gas and 
the superior coals — are limited Recent studies indicate that 
the nation s energy resources should be Safeguarded and that a 
sound national policy must be concerned with their conservation 
and prudent utilization Conservation of our energy resources 
involves problems of conflicting economic interests |nd juris 
dictions as to the best method of securing the wisest use of each 
resource There is general agreement on a broad program of 
w se utilization of the energy resources but the mam difficulty 
lies with the short run point of view of vested interests as con 
trasted with the long term interests of all 

Coal Resources The Umted States alone with well over 
40 per cent of the known reserves mines about 30 per cent of the 

1 Ellsworth Huntington Pn aples of Eemorme Geog/raphy JoYai &, Sobs Inc 

New York 1940 p 517 table 31 
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total annual production^ From the standpoint of \alue coal 
ranks first among the energy producing resources The anthra 
cite deposits of the Umted States, located chiefly in Pennsylvama 
are by far the most important in the world in both quaility and 
quai^tity The most important bituminous fields are in the 
Appalachian Mountains, extending from Alabama to Pennsvl 
vama The aggregate coal areas of the United States approxi 
mate 500,000 square miles, or about 13 per cent of the area of 
the country 

The production of coal is distributed over thirty one states of 
the Umon In 1940 bitummous coal accounted for 85 per cent of 
the output, or 500 000 000 tons More than a half million mmers 
are employed m some 14 500 mines although 10 per cent of these 
mines produce as much as 80 per cent of the total supply 

An additional problem presents itself in the conservation of 
coal when it is recalled that over 70 per cent of the known supply 
IS distributed over approximately 85 per cent of the area of the 
United States To draw our present coal supply from all of such 
a wide area would tax the nation s methods and means of trans 
portation beyond its present capacities There is all the more 
reason for concern when two states, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia, produce more than one half of the output and have less 
than one tenth of the aggregate reserves 

It has been estimated that at the present rate of depletion the 
best bituminous coal seams will be exhausted w ithin three genera 
tions Peimsylvama has already given up about one fourth of its 
finest deposits One might add to this the fact that over 30 per 
cent of the mined coal is wasted, that the greater percentage of 
the remaining supply is of an inferior grade and that most recent 
conservative surveys show reductions of the aggregate estimates 

Petroleum Resources Petroleum is important as a source of 
supply of gasoline kerosene, lubricants fuel oils and many other 
valuable products The industries of peace as well as the agencies 
of war are seriously concerned with our potential supplies of 
petroleum Petroleum is by no means the only source of gasoline 
Gasoline is produced from oil shales from coal including low 
grade matenal of little value otherwise and from natural gas 

1 Howard S Patterson apd Karl W H Scholz Economic Problems of Modem Life 
McGraw HiU Book Company Inc New York 1937 pp 403-411 
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In the United States about one tenth of the gasoline now comes 
from natural gas 

Distribution of Oil Production Despite the rapid growth of oil 
fields in foreign lands the United States still continues to furnish 
almost two thirds of the world s total petroleum From the stand 
point of size and integration the industry compares with that of 
coal There are thousands of companies engaged in some phase 
of production which is distributed over twenty one states How 
ever twenty companies account for approximately two thirds of 
the investment California which was formerly the leading pro 
ducer m the United States and m the world, is now surpassed 
b} Texas which alone produces a quarter of the world s pro 
duction 

In 1940 the American Petroleum Institute placed the volume 
of proved reserves at 18 500 000 000 barrels with an energy value 
equal to about 5 000 000 000 tons of bituminous coal or that of 
10 years coal production To maintain our present supplv ratio 
to proved reserves would require the discovery of from two to two 
and one half billion barrels per year ' 

Natural Gas Vast quantities of natural gas are associated with 
petroleum m practically all oil fields Our natural gas reserve has 
been variously estimated to be the equivalent of 4 to 5 billion tons 
of bituminous coal or almost equivalent to those of petroleum 
Consumption of natural gas in 1940 approximated two and one 
half billion feet and an equivalent amount was wasted by being 
either blown into the air or idly burned 

Although about as much natural gas is wasted as is consumed 
it is a valuable product for heating and cooking, and m the earlier 
days It furnished much light Today it is a source of dry ice 
and of helium for airships It also accounts for about one tenth of 
our gasoline The estimated value of the annual dutput in the 
United States is one half billion dollars 

Each of the energy producing agencies excepting water has 
been exploited on the ground that according to the law of the 
land its ownership is vested m him who first reduces it to posses 
Sion regardless of the possible source from which it comes Past 
attempts of private agencies to conserve these resources through 
cooperative means have been a failure Attempts at production 
control through interstate agreements proration and unit pool 
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operations have likewise proved ineffective ^ Consequently, 
some form of governmental aid and control has become mcreas 
mgly necessary if the conservation of these resources is to proceed 
m the interest of ^1 


PLANNING UNDER VARIOUS TYPES OF 
GOVERNMENT 

Planned Econonnc Activity Economic planning means the 
making of major economic decisions — what and how much is to 
be produced how when and where it is to be produced and to 
whom It is to be allocated — by the conscious decision of a 
determinate authority on the basis of a comprehensive survey 
of the economic system as a whole ^ In a society so planned 
rational coordination in the ecommy as a whole would be sub 
stituted for the separate and independent wills of a large number 
of economic agents, each of whom now makes his decisions in 
Ignorance of all the others 

Partial or piecemeal planmng would be excluded for a bal 
anced industrial society would be nonexistent unless each eco 
nomic agent was forced to make his decision on the basis of the 
general welfare rather than the possibility of greatei* profits for 
himself Thus any scheme that deliberately controls the price 
level or the proportion between consumption goods industries 
and capital goods industries or the distribution of the national 
mcome among different social groups is an example of economic 
planning 

In this sense economic planning implies the unification of 
property rights in the means of production In effect the plan 
ning authority would be vested with control of the factors of 
production Unified ownership of the means of production would 
mean little more to the enterpriser than a vested right to receive 
certain incomes based on the general product of planned industry 
However, unified ownership does not necessarily mean public\ 

^ Under proration each producer is given a quota which represents a firactional 
part of his total productive capacity Unit pool operation involves the formation 
of a pool directed by a single authority to whom individual operators surrender 
their private rights m exchange for a share of the proceeds of cooperative exploita 
tion 

D Dickenson Economics of Socialism Oxford University Press 1939 
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ownership nor does it impl> that planning is conditioned upon 
public ownership of the means of production It now remain 
for us to discover the place that planning occupies in various 
economic s\ stems 

Plannmg m an Individualistic Capitalistic Society The 

philosophy of individualism had its beginning m the early part of 
the nineteenth century Adam Smith an ardent supporter of 
this theory held that under conditions of free competition pro 
duction would be guided by self interest since each individual 
knew his own interests best Laissezfozre^ and caveat emptor^ were 
popular phrases of the day 

However with the coming of the industrial era, the concentra 
tion of great amounts of capital in the hands of the few, and the 
attending effects of monopolies, combines trusts, and trade agree 
ments the laissez faire theorists were forced to recognize that 
there was some limit to self interest as an economic motive 
Hence modem industrialism rendered the individualism of the 
frontier and the simple economic society untenable 

In a free enterprise economy all plannmg is prompted bv the 
profit motive directed toward the pnce structure So strong has 
been the profit incentive that it has resulted m the control of pro 
duction, the limiting of supply the creation of artificial demand 
and pnce as well as directing consumer choices by various adver 
tismg appeals It is becommg evident that planning for these 
ends cannot be m the interests of the general welfare and it now 
remains for us to consider whether there is a possible solution for 
this problem m a capitalistic society 

A capitalistic society is characterized by a system of free com 
petition free enterprise and private property All the means of 
production are privately owned and the profits accruing there 
from go to private persons rather than to the state Two ques 
tions arise (1) Can a planned organization of economic activity 
be combined with private ownership of the means of production^ 
(2) Must this unification ultimately lead to public ownership 
and to the abolition of the income from private property that 
IS to socialism or is it possible that a planned economy would 

^ Let It do Government is not to interfere with economic process or business 
2 Let the buyer beware ’ In the absence of misrepresentation the seller is not 
respons ble rMie buyer purchases inferior eoods 
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continue to hand over a large proportion of its total product to a 
small class of renters^ ^ Under our defimtion of capitalism both 
of these questions must be answered in the negati\ e Capitalism 
with its reliance upon a free market is incompatible with a 
planned economy 

Any mixed system of public and private enterprise or com 
bination of planning with private propertv in the means of pro 
duction whether it be in the form of state ownership ol ^ta.ie 
control or of fiscal manipulation that does not plan the nanoi al 
economy as a whole suffers from all the defect^ of an unplanned 
economy and from some peculiar to itself If the state manages 
an enterprise it is merely an enterpriser among mam It must 
compete in the open market for the factors of production (^land 
labor and capital) and is subject to cyclical fluctuations ir the 
supply of capital just as are private entrepreneurs 

Let us suppose that under a svstem of capitalism our goal is 
so to plan as to strike a better balance between production and 
consumption and to effect a more equitable distribution of the 
national income We appoint a planning commission v ested w ith 
power to enforce its decisions After a comprehensive survey the 
commission decides to curtail production in mdustrv A while 
encouraging production in industry B even to the extent of a 
tariff or subsidy This means that marginal and near marginal 
producers in industry A will be eliminated and the efficient firms 
protected Therefore even though the piivate citizen has the 
necessary capital to enter industry Ay he is not free to exercise 
his rights under capitalism Because of the action of the planning 
authority there is insufficient scope for expansion 

To take another example assume that the commission decides 
to encourage the cotton industry and curtail the importation and 
manufacture of woolens But the consumer decides that nylon 
and artificial silk are more practical than cotton and the cotton 
fiber market all but disappears If m addition technological 
advances were to come to the aid of the wool nylon and artificial 
silk industries so that they were able to show greater profits than 
ever the result might be that the industry that the commission 
wished to encourage that is cotton now shows great losses while 

1 Raymond T Bye and William W Hcwett Applied Econom cs F S Crofts & 
Co New York 1936 p 656 
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the industries it desired to curtail have made enormous profits 
To adjust these difficulties the commission would be compelled 
to resort to price control and put extensive limitations on con 
sumers choices 

Thus, It is evident that national economic planning in a cap 
italistic society cannot exist without drastically limitmg free 
competition, free enterprise and private property It would 
necessitate various restrictions on consumers choices and the 
equivalent of the drafting of the factors of production 
Planning under Socialism ^ Socialism is a term so broadly 
used that it includes many different schemes of social orgamza 
tion The term is used here to refer to the collective ownership 
and democratic management of the socially necessary means of 
production The most outstanding example of socialistic plan 
ning m modern society is that being carried on in the Soviet 
Union 

The five year plan of the Soviet Union from 1928—1929 to 
1932—1933 was designed to cover virtually all phases of the social 
and economic life of the country It dealt specifically with such 
branches of economic and social actiMties as (1) electrification 
(2) light and heavy industry (3) agriculture (4) transportation, 
(5) communication (6) consumers cooperatives (7) labor, 
(8) public instruction (9) scientific research (10) health protec 
tion and social life (11) housmg and (12) finance ^ 

Commenting upon the possibilities of this plans success, 
V V Obolensky Ossinsky formerly head of the Central Statis- 
tical Board of the USSR, declares 

The gigantic and complicated mechanism of modern economy can operate 
effectively only if (1) hundreds of thousands of capitalists and their agents who 
are personally and materially mterested m their own enterprises and who enjoy 
sufficient freedom to display private initiative automatically cooperate with 
each other or (2) a single directing body is set up to exercise an all pervading 
and complete control over the whole mechanism — or at least over the decisive 
part of it — m the imtial stage 

After a policy has been decided upon it is possible to begin to 
plan At the top the Soviet Union has a state planning com 

W Laidler Social z ng Our D mocracy Harper & Brothers N Y 1935 p 43 
Ib d pp 45-46 quoting from V V Obolensky Ossinsky World Social Economic 
PI nn ng International Industrial Relations Instittite Amsterdam 1932 
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mission The function of this is not that of supreme industrial 
command but of advice and correlation What it does is to 
coordinate the plans which have been submitted by the plannmg 
commissions of subordinate governmental units ^ 

After the plans have been received m Moscow the State Plan 
mng Commission or Gosplan with its huge force of statisticians 
accountants and clerks proceeds to formulate production 
schedules and to establish quotas If the plans of the local and 
regional bodies are not in complete conformity with the policies 
of the All Union plan they are revised and returned Thus 
planmng proceeds simultaneously from tne top down and from 
the bottom up ® 

The Central Statistical Admimstration performs such a vital 
service that it has been an autonomous section of the State Plan 
mng Comipission of the USSR Statistical and accounting 
schedules are standardized Statistical reports on specific dates 
are obligatory for each economic unit of the country Each unit 
reports to its central unit or regulating body Thus all collective 
farms report to the Department of Agnculture all industnal 
plants to the Commissariats of Heavy and Light Indusfries all 
cooperative stores to the Central Umon of Consumers Coopera 
tives Societies, and so on 

Another important sectron of the plan is the establishment of 
Norms of Production Technique This aims to define what 
technical perfection a specific branch has to reach to what ex 
tent the existmg apparatus has to be used and what the quality 
of the products should be AnsJogous tP these norms are all the 
plaimed data concernmg number of laborers, their classification, 
tr aining wages and living conditions All cultural life and 
service institutions includmg the professional are mitiated by 
the local and regional political imits which are aided by the 
cenfral government with special subventions (grants in aid) on 
specific conditions Even to mention all the sections of the 
USSR plan would occupy too much space However, the 
real interest of any such study consists in getting an idea of the 
features development and prospects pf an entirely different 
economic and social system. 

* George Soule A Plarmtd Soctt^ The Macrmllan Company New York 1934 
217-218 
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INTERNATIONAL PLANNING 

Piecemeal international organization began long before the 
modern nation states came into existence For illustration the 
relations among the ancient Greek city states weie governed by 
an mtemational law dealing with such subjects as alliances, 
treaties and war They also developed arbitration the exchange 
of diplomatic agents and other organs of international coopera 
tion Two thousand years of history saw an enormous expansion 
of these agencies but the fabric of international order was con 
stantly being broken by wars of extermination and conquest 
This was the case because the nation states were never able to 
subordinate their particular interests to the general interests 
of the world community The League of Nations system which 
emerged m 1920 from World War I proved no exception to that 
rule It was to be sure the most ambitious attempt at inter 
national plannmg ever made up to that time Yet it was rendered 
impotent for peace making not so much because of inherent 
defects but by virtue of the failure of its principal mfembers to 
fight for It against Japan m 1931, Italy in 1935 and Germany m 
1936 During those years the United States its most powerful 
non member, shared with the other great democracies the fatal 
illusion that ^peace was something passive something we could 
have just by not having war, something We could legislate into 
being ^ Moreover, it has become clear that peace will not 
come automatically with the metaphorical shrinkmg of the globe 
through the development of transportation, commumcations 
and even mutual knowledge ^mong the peoples thereof Increas 
mg contracts can cause greater frictions as well^as more common 
understandings and cooperative enterpnses In short, Peace 
IS the firuit of order and justice ^ 

One can hardly overestimate the extent jto which the trees of 
order and justice must be nourished by effective and implemented 
international planning before their jfruits of peace can be gath 
ered Indeed, enormous difficulties which stand in the way 
include besides the defeat of the Axis powers the differences in 
cultures languages colors and creeds among the twq billion 

1 William Agar International Cooperation or World War III The Annals af 
the American Acad my of Pol tical and S cial Science July 1943 p 49 

^ Jbid 
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people of the world the jealous regard for national sovereigntj' 
of each of the more than seventy nations therein the recrudes 
cence of age old boundary disputes during and after World 
War II the inequalities in standards of living between the 
Oiient and the Occident and the troublesome problems of 
colonial imperialism racial and religious minorities and the 
so called backward peoples 

Ye^ that tne task must be undertaken now is the conclusion 
which has been and is being expressed by many pens and voices 
In the international field there are both cuirent and long range 
problems upon which post war planning has been undertaken 
The former include such questions as punishment for war crimes 
the reconstruction and rehabilitation of European countries 
and the establishment of temporary governments in the occupied 
areas The long range problems relate to such matters as dis 
armament the establishment of some form of international 
organization and the removal of excessive trade barriers ^ 
To the latter list might be added such suggestions as reeducation 
for democracv m the Fascist countries ^ an international bill of 
rights ^ and a legal monopoly of lorce to promote justice m 
accordance with the dictate of Pascal Force without justice is 
tyranny, but justice without force is impotent Organizations 
and blueprints for working toward these goals already exist 
Among the former are the Offices of Lend Lease Admimstration 
Economic Warfare and Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation in 
the Department of State the United Nations Relief and Rehabih 
tation Administration the International Labor Organization, 
and all the United Nations staff agencies 

The blueprints have been generally or specifically sketched in 
numerous presidential messages Congressional resolutions the 
Atlantic Charter of August 1 1941 the Twenty six Nation 

Agreement of January Jl 1942 the Moscow Declaration of 
November 1 1943 and the Teheran Declaration of December 1 
1943 

iL Vaughan Howard and Hugh A Bone Current Amencan Go ernment D 
Appleton Century Company New York 1943 pp 346-347 

Louis Wirth Post ar Political and Social Conditions and H gher Education 
Annals of the Amer can 4 demy of Pol t ced Sc ence pp 1 54-1 62 

3 Quincy Wnght Human Rights and the World Order Cjommission to Study 
the Organization of Peace New York N Y 
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Thus World War II has brought home to the minds of thinkmg 
people everywhere the need for effective international planning 
during the war and post war penods They realize as never 
before that no longer can any nation state acting alone unless 
It wishes to denote its whole substance to making itself an armed 
camp assure to its citizens an uncertam freedom from fear 
against external aggression Neither can it bring them freedom 
from want It would seem therefore that the only alternatives 
to a planned collective security are the blood and tears of periodic 
global conflicts 


SELECTION AND TRAINING OF PLANNING 
PERSONNEL 

To select the personnel of any organization requires at the out 
set an analysis of the functions to be performed by each agent at 
the different levels of responsibility Instead of attempting to 
give a detailed descnption of the various positions existing in 
national state county and municipal planning agencies the 
Committee on Personnel of the American Society of Planning 
Officials has reduced the classifications to a least common 
denominator It is possible on this basis to distinguish plan 
nmg work firom the admimstrative, architectural, engmeermg 
or legal function 

Plannmg positions are classified (1) as to level of responsibility, 
(2) as to level or function of government and (3) as to the sub 
ject matter field However too fine a classification defeats clarity 
while salary ranges that are too broad between levels defeat 
equal pay for equal work ’ 

Every governmental umt has its own scheme of salary classi 
fication for at least some of its professional duties but salaries for 
planmng positions will necessanly have to conform somewhat to 
those already established by the community 

It IS recognized that salaries vary in different cities and m 
different sections of the coimtry For that reason each planmng 
agency will have to "ivork out a personnel classification with its 
own civil service commission The Committee on Personnel of 
the American Society of Planmng Officials has suggested the 
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following planning titles and their classification by salary 
grades ^ 


TABLE L 


Title 

Salary Grades 

1 Jumor Planmng Assistant 

$1200-$1800 

2 Planmng Assistant 

$1800-82400 

3 Semor Planmng Assistant 

$2400-$3200 

4 Assistant Planner 

$3200-$4200 

5 Associate Planner 

$4200-$5600 

6 Semor Planner 

$5600-*$7000 

7 Planmng Director 

$7000 and over 


Upon the basis of any agreed salary classification it is necessary 
to descnbe and measure the factors which should govern the 
allocation of any particular position to a definite class The 
general bases of such differentiation appear to be at least three 
in number (1) degree of responsibdity (2) special techmques 
or skills (3) special fields of activity The large junsdictions 
may require planners who will concentrate on definite subject 
matters 

When each of the seven positions classified above was exam 
ined in> its relation to the planning programs of national state 
and local agencies however its duties and qualifications proved 
so similar that it was agreed that descriptions of plannmg posi 
tions might be divided into two general categories (1) descrip 
tions of planning duties and qualifications for each of the seven 
basic positions (2) selected descriptions of these positions applied 
to different sized jurisdictions, special techniques or special 
fields of activity 

The foUowifig is a brief summary of the duties and quahfica 
tions of the major positions 

Qualtfications of Planning Director Ability to develop and stimu 
late comprehensive solutions of complex problems of a social 
economic, and physical character such ability requires broad 
vision imagination tempered with practical experience thor 

1 Tables duties and requirements for the various positions among the planning 
personnel are taken in part from a recent survey conducted by the Amencan Society 
of Planning Officials Walter H Blucher Executive Director has kmdly granted 
permission for this pg^rtial reproduction 
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oughness and sound judgment together with competence of a 
high order m the abilities mdicated as necessar\ to perform the 
duties as specified above — that is to administer, to survey 
to analyze and to coordinate relevant factors affecting planning 
problems Ability to develop budgets and financial pi;ograms 
to prepare clear and accurate reports to speak publicly Ability 
to evaluate the importance of data and to judge all plans as to 
their practical applications Perhaps the most important ability 
required is that of analvsis and synthesis 

Graduation from an institution of higher learning, or equiva 
lent and several years of general experience in planning work of a 
character suitable for the successful performance of the duties and 
responsibihties in a planning agency General or responsible 
planning experience of particular appropriateness will afford 
additional credit or may be considered as a substitute for a 
portion of either required type of experience 

Other Quahjications (Ordinarily required by progressive civil 
service agencies depending upon special or local conditions) 
Personal integrity, age limits physical fitness recency and 
successfulness of experience ^ 

Senior Assoaate and Assistant Planners In general these three 
positions are differentiated from each other and from that of 
Planning Director by (1) degree of responsibility (2) special 
techniques or skills and (3) special fields of acti\ ity 

The duties of the Senior Planner are to work under the direc 
tion of the Planning Director but with wide latitude for action 
or decision administer a section of the planning unit or assist the 
Planning Director in the general administration of the entire unit 
These basic descriptions may be varied where specialized tech 
niquCs or skills are required of the particular staff member, or in 
accordance with special ^u6ject matters to which the plannmg 
function IS applied in the manner suggested for the Planning 
Director s position above 
Junior Planning Assistant Duties 

1 General Under immediate supervision of persons in a 
higher planning grade to assist in any reasonable way, in the 

^ Local state or sectional traditions may result di^cnnnnatory rules respecting 
local res dence war service sex marital status etc They have proved detnmental 
to effic ent public sen ice and the establishment of a public career service 
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work of the planning unit Most assignments are of a strictly 
planning character but as the position partakes of the nature 
of internship in both government work and m planning assign 
ments may be made in all phases of the unit s operations in order 
to familiarize the planning assistant with the functions of the 
planning agency opportunities should be provided for testing 
the planning assistant s powers of analv^is and his ability to use 
judgment and his ability to think in relationship terms regarding 
the solution of planning problems 

2 Optional required duties To file map and reference 
material to operate adding and calculating machines to per 
form elementary drafting to answer simple inquiries presented 
bv telephone in person or by letter 

Qiiahfications 1 Imagination and initiative ability to per 
foim the duties specified above that is to collect and to compile 
data to prepare charts and base maps to prepare written 
material ability to cooperate A demonstrated progressive 
interest m the general field of planning shown by completed 
work experience published studies etc is interest in remaining 
in planning work as a career 

2 Graduation from a recognized institution of higher learning 
with undergraduate work m one of the following groups of 
subjects 

a Economics public finance public administration public 
law or sociology elective courses in any of principal fields 
under b ox c below 

b Civil engineering with emphasis on municipal or sanitary 
engineering elective courses m any of the principal fields 
under a above 

c Architecture or landscape architecture preferably with 
emphasis on community planning problems and public 
housing elective courses m any of principal fields under a 
or b above 

Special credit will be given for trammg m research methods for 
the completion of major studies in any subject closely related to 
planning and for graduate work in any of the subjects mentioned 
above No definite amount of experience is required but experi 
ence in planning work is desirable 
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TERMS TO BE UNDERSTOOD 


caveat emptor 
contoiir plowing 
democratic plannmg 
erosion 


fiscal policy 
plannmg 
proration law 
umt pool operation 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Is It possible to have plannmg m a democratic society ^ Is it possible under 
capitalism^ 

2 List some of the important thmgs that city plannmg agencies have done 
Do the same for county state regional and national agencies 

3 What are the specific differences you can see between economic planning 
and a planned economy^ 

4 What suggestions can you offer for a greater cooperation among the federal 
state and local planning bodies^ 

5 What are the planning agencies m your community^ In your stated What 
activities does each carry on^ What legal powers do they have^ 

6 What are the qualifications for professional planners^ To what extent is 
planning becoming a profession^ 

7 What are the nnmmum activities that should and could be planned m a 
capitalistic order to j)revent major economic breakdowns^ 

8 To what extent does sound planmng depend upon our capacity to predict^ 

9 What IS meant by natural resources^ What are the basic natural resources 
of the United States^ 

10 What IS meant by hitman resources^ To what extent may they be affected 
by planning^ 

1 1 What plannmg was there in the national government before the establish 
ment of the National Resources Plannmg Board^ 

12 What planmng was there m your state before the estabhshment of its 
official plannmg agency^ 


FOR FURTHER STUDY 

Amencan Planmng and Civic Annual American Plannmg and Cmc Association 
Washington D G 1940 

Dickenson H D Economics of Sociahsm^O'sdoTdXJmvtTsity Ptt&s Oxford 1939 

Galloway George B and associates Planmng for America Henry Holt and Com 
pany Inc New York 1941 

H 3 mmng Clifford J State Conservation of Resources National Resources Com 
mittee U S Government Prmtmg Office Washington D C 1939 

National Resources Planmng Board Our National Resources Facts and Problems 
U S Government Prmtmg Office Washington D G 1940 
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National Resoiirces Planning Board Index of Reports U S Government Prmt 
mg Office Washmgton D C 1940 See this mdex for list and description 
of National Resources Planning Board pubhcations 

After Defense — WhaP U S Government Prmtmg Office Washmgton 

D C 1941 

Soule George A Planned Society The Macmillan Company New York 19 j4 

Walker Robert A The Planning Function in Urban GovernmenX University of 
Chicago Press Chicago 1941 
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DEMOCRACY AND DICTATORSHIP 

IDEOLOGIES IN THE MODERN WORLD 

Rise of Ideologies Today as never before rival ideologies 
enter prominently and significantly mto the daily affairs of man 
kind throughout most of the civilized world The presence of 
so many antagomstic systems of ideas, ideals and distinct ways 
of life indicates the mtense mteUectual ferment occasioned by the 
marked rapid and fundamental changes which are occurring 
m contemporary life ^ We are livmg in an era of crises in eco 
nomic and political systems and are witnessing the emergence 
of new social arrangements Only in a static society could isms 
that IS, systems of ideas ideals and ways of life be absent The 
more dynamic a society the more certam is social unrest The 
desire for change and the forces working to produce it are indica 
tive of a need for readjustments Men throughout the civilized 
world are increasingly identifymg the causes of their unhappiness 
with unjust social arrangements in society They are cntical 
of their society and are susceptible to doctrmes which promise a 
more satisfactory social order 

Ideological Matrix The demand for change m the social 
order may find expression m a formula or an ism which m turrl 
may become the basis of a movement promising a fiiUer realiza- 
tion of human needs, if not social salvation In time some of 
these movements attract disciples gain strength and momentum, 
and finally become powerful forces in society As any particular 
ism develops power, other ideologies are quick to recogmze it 
as an actual or potential mepac^ to their prestige They there- 

^ Convmcmg evidence that there is a ferment of ^eat mtensity is afforded any 
one who consults the Rtadas Guide to Penodtcal Literature covering the post World 
War I penod particularly smce the early 1930 s Here under Democracy ” 
ot^alism C o m m u ni s m , and Fascism a multitude of magazine articles arc 
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fore articulate their own isms m opposition Battle Imes are 
drawn, and efforts are made to check any further mvasion of 
the new intruder On the occasion of the threat of advancement 
of a new ism privileged groups imder the existmg dommant 
ideology in a particular society become espeaally aroused They 
labor strenuously to maintain the status quo that is the existing 
arrar^ements because they recogmze it is to their advantage 
to do so After a new ism hais displaced an old one, its adherents 
constitute a new dommant or privileged group They become 
ordinarily as intolerant of change as were the leaders of the old 
social order over which they triumphed In other words the 
late radicals become the new conservatives 

An ideology represents a composite of ideas and emotions 
No ism IS purely mtellectual Each is suffused with emotion 
It IS the potency of emotions as well as the power of ideas which 
impart the dynanuc qualities characteristic of ideological antag 
onisms Smce an ism involves basic conceptions of life it stirs 
the warmest devotion in its adherents, and arouses their antip- 
athy toward those whose allegiance is to a competmg ideology 
Literature of Ideologies Each of the promment modem 
social economic and political isms has produced an extensive 
literature, partly in support of its own beliefs and programs and 
partly in denunciation or refutation of conflicting isms Rela- 
tively little calm analysis or 'genuine objectivity is manifest in 
much oi the matenals published by agents of these nval ideol- 
ogies The student must be extremely critical in his analysis and 
evaluation of books periodical articles newspaper items and 
speeches which involve ideological discussion They become 
potent instruments of social indoctrmation and control As one 
examines any particulm ideology he would do well to keep him 
self conscious of these three important facts (1) Each ideology 
IS concerned fundamentally with what it regards as the best 
possible interrelation of the individual and of society (2) Each 
of the dommant isms to which we are exposed today gives its a 
different version of the age old problem of reconcilmg liberty 
a^d order freedom and authority (3) The fundamental purpose 
of a considerable part of the literature of isms is not to elucidate 
or analyze but either to propagate a particular ideolc^ or to 
attack rival isms 
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No detailed evaluation of the many arguments offered for or 
against the respective ideologies to be considered can be attempted 
here Our concern centers in their major characteristics The 
focus of attention is upon the rise the fundamental ideas, and the 
central objectives of each Probably no American will deny the 
desirability of having the citizens of the Umted States understand 
their own way of life Some understanding of rival ideologies is 
also desirable By knowing them we can arrive at a better knowl 
edge of our own And in this day of world wide contact and 
instantaneous communication, the United States is not and 
cannot be isolated from the currents of thought which throb 
m the minds of men in other nations Foreign isms beat in upon 
us constantly The adherents of each believe firmly that the 
whole world should and will turn to theirS as the best way of life, 
and labor persistently to consummate its triumph 


# 

DEMOCRACY 

Democracy an Ideology We speak of our American way of 
life as democratic Although not taking the word form, it 
really is an ism It possesses all the charactensttcs of such a 
phenomenon The whole pattern of our social order in the 
Umted States has been dominated by our democratic concep 
tions Hence it is important for us to understand this ism 
Although our way of life has numy facets, we shall be concerned 
here oriy with the rise, meanmg, basic tepets, and prospects of 
democracy - ^ 

Rise of Democracy Democracy, although constituting a 
political system in pncient Athens,^ was little followed as a system 
of life imtil after the seventeenth century Its growth accom 
pamed the development of liberalism By ‘ liberalism we mean 
freedom of mdmdual thought and action ® The distmguishmg 
characteristic of liberalism is the great emphasis it places on the 
importance of the individueil It ‘ posits a free mdividual con 
scious of his capacity for unfettered development and self expres 

1 See Plato s Republic and Aristotle s Rol ties 

^ Although the term liberalism is used m mtellectual moral rehgious artistic 
and other fields m this chapter it is considered only m its j^htical and economic 
aspects 
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Sion ^ To the liberal any attempt on the part of constituted 
authonty to exact artificial pressure on or regimentation of the 
mdividual m his inner and outer adjustments is an unjustifiable 
interference, a stultification of his personality zuid imtiative 
The individual, as liberals view the matter should be as little 
restricted and coerced as possible All regimentation is anathema 

Without the advance of the liberal conception of life it is 
difficult to see how the democratic pattern could have made 
progress Politically liberalism is tightly laced with democracy 
The faith of liberals in democracy is logical for when the people 
control the government there can be no governmental restric 
tions on the individual save as a majority wills such curtailments 
The liberal believes that government is best that governs least 
amd seeks therefore to keep governmental interferences with 
individual liberty at a mmimum In economic matters liberal 
ism IS associated with the laissez faire conception of economic 
governmental relationship Liberalism emphasizes pnvate ini 
tiative and freedom of enterprise Traditionally it has extolled 
the capitalistic system 

It is important to realize that in any social system there are 
always vital interrelationships between the political and the 
economic spheres They cannot be isolated from each other All 
governmental activity is deeply influenced by economic condi 
tKHis and activities and any system of econormc life is much 
ciffected by political forms and ideals This interdependence was 
clearly apparent even in the centuries when liberalism was just 
etiaergiE^ 

Rise of Liberalism The early centuries of the modern era 
witnessed a great growth of trade and commerce This economic 
development created a rapidly growing noiddle class which was 
for the most part barred from playing a role commensurate with 
Its importance in society This class had needs and ambitions to 
satisfy The liberal doctrines it advocated were designed to 
secure for it that measure of influence and control m society to 
which It felt Itself entitled The prevailing order against which 
It launched its attack was characterised by absolutism m govern 
ment and extensive political mterference in economic life 

* liberalism Emyclopaedia of the Socud Sciemes The Macmillan CJoippany New 
York 1937 Ibid 
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To break the power of political absolutism the bourgeoisie 
(middle class) urged the doctnne that no government exercises 
just pKjwers save as they are given by the consent of the gov 
emed This consent doctrine was expounded by John Locke 
m Lngland in his Essay on Civtl Government (1689) The idea that 
all just governments must rest on the consent of the governed, 
a phrase reechoed in our Declaration of Independence, was 
propagated by able leaders after Locke, both in England and 
France This doctnne laid a foundation for the estalilishment of 
democratic government 

The great dynamic force back of political liberalism was the 
msistent demand of men of industry trade and finance for a 
share m the control of government What they sought was an 
econonuc regime m which there would be freedom fixim govern 
ment regulation The basic principle upon which they relied 
to effect such a svstem was that of laissez faire,^ which busmess 
men asserted would prove far more beneficent than the then 
existing econoimc svstem referred to as mercantilism ® The 
central and persistent contention of the laissez faire ists ’ was 
that the general welfare could best be advanced by permittmg 
each individual to follow his own self interests TJus doctnne 

1 Laissez faire is a contraction of laissez nous faire which means Let us alon^ 
— govemxnenf should not interfere with business life The doctnne of laissez faire 
then mdicates a belief that economic life should be free from governmental regula 
tion It opposes state intervention in industry Under it the function of the state is 
to mamtam order provide courts and keep the country secure from foreign mva 
Sion This doctnne arose in the late 1700 s and early 1800 s as a protest against 
excessive regulation of economic hfe by governmental action As an influence in 
affairs laissez faire may be said to have reached its zemth about 1870 after which 
time the current of events moved steadily and mcreasmgly m the direction of 
collectivism. Laissez Faire Encyclop dta Bntanmca 14th ed Encyclopaedia 
Bntannica Inc New York 1932 XIII ^89 The separation between economics 
and politics on which the doctnne of laissez faire rested is an anachrpnism m the 
present day world Laissez Faire Eiuychpaedia oj the Social Sciences The Mac 
miilan Company New York 1937 

2 The basic objective of the mercantilists was to augment the wealth of their par 
ticular country The wealth of a country they identified with the quantity of 
precious metals it possessed Therefore they sought to block the outflow of bullion 
and induce an inflow of precious metals To achieve these dual epds they proposed 
to encourage exports -and hamper imports If a country in their view exported 
more than it imported it would have a favorable balance of trade that is> have 
an inflow of precious metals To stimulate exports ancl impede imports necessitated 
extensive governmental action on the one hand to promote production m order to 
swell the volume oT exportable commodities and on the other to erect barriers ^o 
the importation of goods See Mercantilism, Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences 
The Macmillan Company New York 1937 
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was ably presented by Adam Smith in his influential book Inquiry 
into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth <f Nations (1776) ^ After 
Smith came many other powerful advocates of the idea that 
governmental interference in econoimc life should be kept at a 
minimum Among these was John Stuart Mill (1806-1873) 
After prolonged struggle the bourgeoisie bqcame master of the 
social order, with the result that in political life absolute mon 
archy gave way to representative government and m economic 
life monopolistic mercantilism was supplanted by laissez faire cap 
italism ® Thus the sphere of the individual was vastly extended 
Meaning of Democracy The term democracy does not 
describe merely a form of government m which the source of 
political authority is in the commonality of the citizens Indeed 
It IS possible to speak of democracy m every form of social life ^ 
Democracy indicates, when employed as a general term a 
social atmosphere, an attitude of mmd a philosophy and a \\ hole 
culture Included in it are all the economic and social institu 
tions and arrangements through which ajpeople strives to pro 
mote a type of society wherein the best m man can be developed 
The very essence of the democratic way of life is a profound 
faith in the capacity of man as a rational and humane creature 
to achieve the good life by rational and humane means 
Tenets of Democracy As was the hberalism out of which it 
grew, democracy is characterised by the importance it attaches 

1 At the heart pf Smith s exposition of economic life lay these ideas The mdi 
vidnal, m pursuit of his own gam will strive to produce as much utJity as pos 
sible and whether as employer or as yrorkmen will be driven by competition to do 
this ^ a condition of survival and success in busmess The sum of the efforts of all 
individuals to create the greatest possible amount of wealth wiU result if they are 
allowed to follow their own bent in the creation of the maximum wealth m soaety 
as a whole Laissez Faire Encj>ctopaedza of the Social Sciences op at 

See his On Liberty which is a classic plea for the freedom of the mdividual 
For the relation of capitalism tphberahsm see Charles A Beard Individualism 
and Capitalism tsx ib&Eruyclopcxdta of the Social Saences op cit Vol I pp 145—163 
For a concise exposition of hberalism see Harold J Laski Rise of Liberalism 
vcL ihsi Encyclopaedia of the Soaal Saences op cit Vol I pp 103—124 See also Liber 
ahsm Vol V pp 435-441 

For a description of the great revolptions of modem times see Crane Biinton 
The Revolutions raibR Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences op at Vol I pp 125- 
144 

*C DelisieBums Political Ideals 4th ed Oxford University Press London 1929 
p 279 

« Carl Becker Some Generalities That Still Ghtter Tale Emm 29 667 
June 1940 
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to the individual To it the dignity and worth of the individual 
are of paramount importance In such a social order the mdi 
vidual possesses a right to his fullest development and hap- 
piness I 

A democratic society moreover emphasizes equality, espe 
cially equality of opportunity for the development of the individ 
uai^s talents and capabilities Democracy makes these two 
declarations That all men are to be treated alike in a few 
respects enumerated bv law the other that the relative worth 
of any two men in the same state being immeasurable it is 
simplest and wisest to assume their equality ^ Although it is 
recogmzed that men are unequal in physical, mental and 
moral endowments each should be treated by the state as of 
equal social and political value ^ That this attitude is signifi 
cant IS attested by the fact that a social order with this ideal 
will differ materially from a society in which birth or class 
determine a man s social position and political weight ^ 

One of the most salient characteristics of democracy is the 
great emphasis it plages on freedom This stress is logical since 
Its basic concern is the greatest possible development of the 
individual for whose growth liberty is essential The individual 
must, it holds be free to think, act and create, since a large 
measure of liberty is vitally necessary to the full development of 
human capacity ^ ^ 

Democracy encourages the ceaseless search for truth In this 
quest the individual must be free and free to take advantage of 
the results obtained m that search Democracy insists that only 
when men have an opportunity to express and criticize all opin 
ions is there the best possible chance of discovering truth Demo 
cratic peoples are wont to point out that many evils — witch 
craft, human slavery, belief m disease as punishment dueling 
fiendish tortures among a host of others which might be cited 
as examples — have passed from modern life because of freedom 
of expression They argue that The peoples who have enjoyed 

s 

^Jacques Barzun Of Human Freedom Little Brown & Company Boston 1939 

p 28 

Leonard Wolf After the Deluge Penquin Books Limited Harmondsworth 
Middlesex England 1937 p 209 

p 210 ^ 

^ Louis Le Fevre Liberty nd Restraint Alfred A Knopf New York 1931 p 206 
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an exceptional degree of freedom are those who have contributed 
most to the advancement and the welfare of mankind ^ 

While people under a democratic regime are free to promote 
any changes in society which may be desired they are at the 
same time assured that no sweeping or violent modifications in 
their social order can be imposed upon them save with their 
consent The basic control m a democratic society is public 
opinion in the formation of which all are to participate Xjnder 
democracy ma^y agencies expressing all sorts of views function 
m the molding of public opinion In the United States for 
example besides extensive radio facilities there are about 
2100 daily newspapers 13 000 newspapers in all and 19 000 
periodicals of all kinds ^ Democratic peoples realize that there 
can be no genume public opimon without freedom of thought 
and expression 

Those who live under a democratic social order are especially 
zealous about political economic academic and religious 
freedom Recognizing the preeminence of the state as an agency 
of social control they regard political freedom as the basis of 
all freedoms Political freedom consists of the right to participate 
m the choice of those who enact legislation and execute the law 
and the right to oppose governmental of&cials and policies either 
through mdividual or political party effort In a democracy 
there are always at least two political parties under dictatorship 
there is but one Aware of the vital bearmg of thmgs economic 
upon their social and political lives, a democratic people is alert 
to^amtain the greatest possible liberty m the realm of economic 
activities Cognizant of the vital significance of the function of 
the educational system in such a social order, such a people 
perceive the importance of academic freedom that is the free 
dom to inquire, to teach and to learn Realizmg the importance 
of religion in a social order a democratic people insists that the 
individual shall be free to adopt practice, and support whatever 
religious belief he prefers 

Civil Liberties A people living under a democratic social 
order are zealous for the establishment and maintenance of civi 

^Ibtd p 206 

2 John N Andrews and Carl A Marsden editors Tomorrom n the M k g 
McGraw Hill Book Company Inc N w York 1939 p 67 
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liberties Realizing that eternal vigilance is the pnce of 
liberty thev are watchful lest the freedom they enjoy be cur 
tailed The very liberties which a democracy grants provide 
opportunities, however for special groups to create potent 
instrumentalities with which to undermine the freedom of others 
The American people have sought by incorporatmg their most 
important liberties in Bills of Rights in federal and state consti 
tutions to afford the greatest possible safeguard against encroach 
ments upon such liberties Our civil liberties include freedom of 
religion, assemblage, petition, and press We also possess a 
number of important safeguards for life and property m the 
judicial process among which for example are habeas corpus 
trial by jury and that life liberty and property shall not be 
taken away from the individual except by due process of law ^ 
So well established are our rights to our many liberties that we 
Amencans commonly take them for granted, like the air we 
breathe, imtd they are threatened 

There are occasions when even a democracy may find it neces 
sary to limit civil liberties In times of great social upheavals and 
of war the mamtenance of our liberties becomes a perplexmg 
problem Then the need for unity of thought and action is 
especially pressing and the customary exercise of hberty often! 
seems to endanger the common welfare The guaranteed rights 
to our liberties are never absolute or unlimited rights In time 
of war for instance it is extremely difficult to detenmne how 
much freedom should be permitted to conscientious objectors 
(to military service), enemy akcns fifth colunmists and agents 
bent on fomenting espionage and sedition It is always easy 
to extend freedom to those who agree with us and hard to observe 
the liberty of minorities to oppose a majonty program or pohcy, 
especially when a mmority seems, in the majority view, to be 
menacmg the common weal 

Spread of Democracy Democracy spread with the advance 
of liberalism of which the rismg middle class was the chief 
exponent As the bourgeoisie came into the ascendancy m one 

\ 

^ It IS Significant that five of the eight Amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States which constitute the Federal Bill of Rights have to do with the judicial 
process See the Fourth Fifth Sixth Seventh and Eighth Amendments to the Qon 
stitution of th United States / 
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country after another it democratized go\ ernments The 
developments in this direction during the nineteenth century 
were phenomenail As the political offspring of liberalism demo 
cratic government was established ever more widely and com 
pletely Liberalism s economic progeny laissez faire democ 
racy s twm sister under a tremendously dynamic and rapidly 
expandmg capitalism, became the dominant philosoph\ of the 
business class whose general influence in society mounted 
strikmgly as mdustrialization grew apace in the world By 1900 
the prmciples of liberalism both in political and economic life 
either prevailed or were in the ascendance in most civilized 
countries Historians when they surveyed the nineteenth ccn 
tury with its remarkable developments were wont to point out 
that liberalism, the parent of democracy, should rank with 
natio na l ism and industrialization as the great trinitv of forces 
which molded the life of that period 

Although the home of liberalism was in England which de 
veloped laissez faire econormcs and parhamentarv government 
and in France which rang after 1789 with the great democratic 
slogan Liberty Equality, and Fratermty it was in the Umted 
States that this ideology enjoyed its most complete trium|)h 
Individualism the child of liberalism, reached its fullest flower 
here No people were ever more zealously devoted to political 
democracy or more enamored of the laissez faire ideal of economic 
life than were the Americans Those who challenged liberalism 
in the United States constituted a much smaller minority than 
in any other country with liberal traditions By the advent of 
the present century, the democratic way of life owing chiefly 
to the vast strides of political and economic liberalism in the 
previous century had become the dominant ideology of the 
civilized world Itsi appeal was felt increasingly even in such 
traditionally absolutist regimes as existed in Russia China, and 
Japan ^ 

Decline of Democracy Hard on the heals of the signal 
triumph of the democratic way of life have come rather extensive 
retreats The explanation for this recession although involving 
a number of phenomena, is to be found chiefly in the inability 

N 

^ In 1889 a coistitution was promulgated m Japan Russia in 1905 con\ ened tne 
Duma (representative assembly) 1912 a republic was procla med n China 
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of democratic peoples to modify their political and economic 
institutions rapidly enoi^h to keep pace with the celerity of 
change in the matenal aspects of life When an ideology fails 
to meet tl^e realities of life to satisfy the needs of the people over 
whom It holds sway there occurs inevitably a shift away from 
It and a turning toward other basic principles which promise a 
larger measure of satisfaction It is important to note that the 
weaknesses of democracy have been more apparent in the eco 
nomic than in the political realm Democracy did not declme be 
cause of any basic unsoundness in its political principles or any 
considerable dissatisfaction with its operation m the political field, 
but rather on account of its inability to provide the economic 
controls necessary in twentieth century society The economic 
system operative m any partieulair social order affects the people 
living under it in so many vital ways that such an order cannot 
afford requisite satisfaction of community needs merely by the 
maintenance of a political regime however excellent 

That democracy has been partly unable to translate its doc 
tnnes m the economic field mto practice is not by any means to 
be understood as an inherent defect Its iijefficiency derives 
fundamentally from the dommance of individualism It is 
indeed iromcal that the very economic liberalism which played 
such an importzuit role in the rise and early spread of the demo 
cratic way of life should in the twentieth century be the basic 
cause of its declme The doctnnes and ideas of economic liberal 
ism founded as they were on extreme individualism and although 
proving reasonably satisfactory when applied under earlier 
conditions have mcreasmgly demonstrated that they are made 
quate in modem complex interdependent industrial society 
Economic liberalism afforded capitalists freedom from sociafl 
control, that is governmental regulation This liberty they are 
naturally e^er to maintain But it is clezir that m the twentieth 
century the wide traditional freedom of our economic system 
from social control may not advamtageously or even seifely be 
continued The maintenance and promotion of the general 
welfare require that the economic liberties of the individual 
be further curtailed Economic inequalities can be so great and 
econonuc pressure so potent that they undermine the very 
foundation of the democratic system, and make of it lairgely 
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a mockery A political democracy cannot function properly 
where differences m economic power are so great that one group 
can determine the weal or woe of another by non politick 
means ’ ^ 

Democracy is increasingly challenged by several rival ideol 
ogles whose influence and appeal are expanding They have 
advanced beyond the stage of discussion and have entrenched 
themselves in the actual control of national life Already several 
countries have turned from the democratic wav of life and have 
embraced regimes which are the very antithesis of democracy 
Furthermore today in virtually every democratic country there 
are organized groups, with varying degrees of influence, actively 
spreading antidemocratic propaganda Some of these contem 
plate the actual overthrow of the democratic wav of life At 
present every democratic government feels impelled to watch 
carefully the activities of such orgamzations 

SOCIALISM 

Meaning of Socialism Socialism is an ideology which 
bpcame the first important challenger of the developing mne 
teenth century democracy Since it espouses the extension of 
democratic practices to all phases of social life. Socialism is 
regarded by some to be wholly consistent with democracy, and 
mdeed to represent democracy in its most genuine form While 
there are many varieties of socialistic doctrme. Socialism gen 
erally does not propose to enthrone a dictator Civil hberties are 
to be established and mamtamed But Socialists have been 
frequently regarded as enemie^ of democracy particularly 
because they urged a vast extension of social control over 
economic life and thus ran afoul the principles of nmeteenth 
century econonuc liberalism 

The roots of socialistic thought he deep in the past Although 
the wotd socialism gamed currency only in the last half of the 
mneteenth century many of the ideeis associated with the term 
have a far longer history Socialist elements are to be found in the 
Mosaic law, in the writings of Amos, Hosea and Isaiah in 
portions of the Gospels of the New Testament, and m the wntm^ 

^ Andrews and Marsden op at p 35 
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of some medieval scholars * The modem socialist doctrines 
arnrung at the collective control of the means of production in 
the interests of the workers date from the rise of the factory 
system, which was pne of the products of the Industrial Revo- 
lution 

jSo other ideology has occasioned as much controversy during 
the last 100 years as has Socialism Hundreds of books have been 
written m praise or in condemnation of its principles Smce there 
are man y types of socialism it is difficult to define the term with 
precision but common to all variants of this ideology is the aim 
to substitute collective ownership and operation of industry for 
the present competitive system It is essentially a doctrine and 
movement aimmg at the collective organization of the community 
in the interests of the mass of people by means of common owner 
ship and collective control of the means of production amd 
exchange ® ' Socialism refers to that movement which aims 
to vest m society as a whole rather than in individuals the 
ownership and management of all nature made and men made 
producers goods used in large scale production to the end that 
an mcreased income may be more equally distributed without 
materially destroying the individuals economic motivation or 
his fireedom of occupationeil and consumption choices * 

Sociahsm condemns the capitalistic system of production ® 
It does not share the traditional devotion of democratic people to" 
property rights private initiative, free competition and the 
laissez faire philosophy in general Socialists seek to elimmate the 
profit motive They want a state of society m which social 
causes of wealth would be allowed to have social results ® Their 
contention is that * The logical alternative to capitalism is 
pleinned production for us«5 not for the pnvate profit oi" owners 
— mcreasingly absentee owners — of our national resources and 
the great means of production and distribution 
Socialists believe the state is a necessary social organization 

^ Socialism Erwychpaedia Bntanmca op cit ^ Ibtd ® Ibid 

^ William N Loucks and J Weldon Hoot Compa at ve Economic Systems revised 
edition Harper and Brothers New York pp 306 and 307 

® Socialism should not be ccjnfused with anarchism Tfc^ey are as far apart 
as the poles While anarchism seeks to eliminate entirely governmental control of 
society socialism calls for a vast increase of state control over the soaal order 
\ ® Burns op mt p 269 

Andrews and Marsden op cii p 129 
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which should be afforded sufficient power to coerce \\hene\ei 
and wherever necessary to maintain and promote the general 
welfare Far from rejecting democracy Socialists claim to make 
democracy work functionally by enfranchising citizens in a 
democratically controlled industry as well as in politics The> 
insist that without social control over the economic processes 
in society mere political democracy must necessarily be largely 
a farce In their view only when the masses can participate in 
the guidance of economic life when industrial absolutism and 
gross inequalities of wealth and status are abolished can the 
interests of the common man be safeguarded and promoted 
and democracy be made a genuine reality 

Rise of Socialism Modern Socialism arose as a revolt against 
economic conditions which developed under economic liberal 
ism As the Industrial Revolution unfolded there occurred an 
ever wider separation of property and labor Wealth increased 
tremendously and became concentrated m relatively few hands 
The factory system created a vast increase m the number of the 
proletariat that is propertyless workers dependent upon their 
wages for a livelihood Along with this development came a 
marKed advance m the literacy of the workers in industry 
Increasingly they were able to read the discussions of intellectuals 
who championed their interests The workers were increasingly 
drawn into organizations of their own and m many countries 
developed a high degree of class consciousness Socialism devel 
oped m proportion to the loss of faith in the efficacv of the laissez 
faire system and the failure of the existing order to meet the 
elementary needs of masses of people who had already become 
critical of the status quo because their hopes for remedial measures 
had been shattered 

The Socialist movement since the advent of the Industrial 
Revolution has undergone a significant evolution ^ Here only its 
three outstanding developments mav be pointed out In the first 
phase no attempt was made to establish a general or nation wide 
regime embodving socialistic principles Socialists sought rather 

^ In the nineteenth century several different kmds of socialism each with its par 
ticular differentiation and emphasis developed For example there appeared Xjto- 
pian Socialism Christian Socialism Guild Socialism Scientific Socialism and 
Fabian Socialism For a comprehensive treatment of soaahst thought see H W 
Laidler s 4 History of Socialist Thought 1927 
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to build social units that is local communities which would, 
they hoped demonstrate the efficacy of the mode of life that 
they urged Accordingly, socialistic colonies were established 
several in the United States But all these experiments failed 

The second phase of the general socialistic movement was 
marked bv the decision to be less idealistic and to bring about 
the complete establishment of the desired social order by an 
evolutionary process It was proposed through the use of the 
ballot to secure the full socialist program piecemeal, that is 
by inducing society to adopt one socialistic policy then another 
and th^n another This was the program of the Fabian Socialists 
in England from the last quarter of the nineteenth century on 
Socialism grew rather rapidly in the European countries By 
1914 m almost every country there was a Socialist or Labor Party 
with representatives in legislative halls In Germany just before 
the First World War the Socialist Party polled a heavier vote 
than anv other In the United States, however the Socialist 
Party has ne\er been able to gamer more than a very small 
percentage of the total vote in any election 

The third mam phase of the Socialist movement is seen in the 
development of Communism, an insurgent movement against 
Fabian Socialism which we shall examme presently Besides 
Communism^ its own child and most bitter foe Socialism is 
opposed by Fascism capitalism and traditional democracy 
While it has the satisfaction of seeing aU democratic countries 
m effect adoptmg its policies increasingly through their many 
and marked extensions of the sphere of the state m economic life 
nevertheless capitalism and the laissez faire ism of democratic 
peoples are still powerful after many years of effort by the 
Socialists to bring about their demise But the Socialists as is 
characteristic of adherents of any particular ideology seem to 
be dertermmed to continue the struggle for the general establish 
ment of their way of life 

DICTATORSHIP 

Rise of Dictatorship One of the most astounding develop 
ments of the last quarter century has been the growth of dictator 
ship The recrudescence of this form of social order indicates 
clearly a decline in the appeal of democracy As one country 
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after another turns to dictatorship a diminution of the prestige 
of the democratic way of life mevitably occurs In the light of 
history it is impossible for us to regard the rise of dictatorships 
as other than a backward step m the life of mankmd If one is 
interested m discovering the cause of this retrogression he will 
have to take account of the consequences of the First World 
War That terrific struggle created distressing conditions which 
were significant factors productive of contemporary dictator 
ships The age old governmental system in which all power 
is lodged in an autocrat tends to become dominant when the 
people feel heavy pressures are greatly distracted confused, 
disillusioned or frustrated Then they turn to a leader who 
gives promise of deliverance from their plight 

Meaning of Dictatorship TJieterm dictatorship indicates 
a condition m which a people live xmder the rule of a dictator 
m whom supreme authority is vested Historically in ancient 
Rome for example an individual was given this supreme power 
as a part of the constitutional system to enable the state to 
weather some crisis When the emergency had passed this 
authority was surrendepd But our contemporary dictators^ 
did not secure their position as dictators under any provision 
of the existing political system nor do they regard their power 
as of a temporary character Today a state having a dictator 
ship IS often referred to as being totalitarian Such a state 
exercises entire, complete, total authority over its subjects and 
controls the whole social political and economic life of the 
country for the promotion of its aims 

Totalitarianism may be described as a state of affairs m which the govern 
ment of a country is not responsible to those whom it governs and where it 
assumes the right to extend its activities mto every human sphere there is no 
reserve for the mdmdual in which he is protected agamst governmental 
encroachments ^ 

Characteristics of Contemporary Dictatorships Two basic 
ideas color every aspect of social life imder contemporary dicta 
torships First, the state is of paramount importance and its head 
possesses all authority Second the individual can find his 
largest fulfillment in losing himself in the life of the state dis 

1 R M Mclver M J Bonn and R B Perry The Roots of Total tanamsm The 
^American Academy of Political and Social Sciences Philadelphia 1940 p 9 
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ciplme IS more important than liberty The great social values 
under such a regime are authont) and obedience not freedom 
anfl mdividuality ^ In dictatorships the central objective is 
to produce a well regimented mass obedient to the discipline 
imposed from above * They deny that differences can li\e 
together, differences of faith differences of opinion differences 
of thought ® To secure the uniformity desired regimentation 
of a comprehensive ancf intensive character is persistently prac 
ticed Even beliefs personal behavior and tastes — in short 
every aspect of the indn idual s life is under the dictation of the 
state To enforce its demands an extensive secret police is mam 
tamed Arbitrary arrest is constant and terroristic practices 
are customary 

Little if anv attempt is made in dictatorships to appeal to or 
develop the rationality of gaen Intellectual slavery is demanded 
Thus the desired social order is maintained without any exertion 
to afford evidence for support of policies and practices The 
dictator being all wise and all powerful it is the duty of the 
individual to be in complete submission He must hope that 
the head of the regime will be benevolent If he is otherwise 
the mdividual is utterly helpless It is interesting^ to note how 
ever that each contemporarv dictator always poses as a friend 
of the people Present-day dictators do not overlook the impor 
tance of popular support And The mass of the people dote 
on one who by a mystery of magnetism inspires respect makes 
them feel great through their kinship with him, their national 
symbol ’ * 

Twentieth century dictators foment a rabid nationalism 
Hatred of the foreigner is somethii^ on which all classes ma y 
be umfied and stirred to an emptional pitch sufficient to divert 
them from consideration of loss of liberty ® They cultivate the 
conception of nation against nation nations separate in all 
respects that matter its own a proud natipn exclusive coniplete, 
self sufficient and self righteous ® 

^Wolf OJ& af p 235 

Harold J Laski Tka R g/its of Man (pamphlet) Maathillan & Company Ltd 
Lond<m 1940 p 16 

® Mclver Bonn and Perry ofi af p 5 
^ Dictatorship Encyclopaedia qf the Social Sciences op cit 
® Jhzd ® Mclver Bonn and Perry op at p 7 
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The three leading dictatorships of our present day world are 
m Russia, Communism in Italy Fascism and in CJermany 
Nazism (or National Socialism) ^ 

COMMUNISM 

Rise of “Dictatorship of the Proletariat ” The most funda 
mental revolution occurring m the modern era began in Russia 
m 1 917 With the overthrow of the Czarist regime there ensued 
the most revolutionary and far reaching social upheaval of 
modern times ^ This revolution was the more remarkable in 
that one form of dictatorship superseded another It was not 
a change from a democratic social order to a dictatorial regime 
One dictatorship merely supplanted another — that of the czars, 
for that of the proletariat The basic change which occurred 
was that the capitalistic organization of Russian societv was-o\ er 
thrown and a new economic system established 

The Russian Revolution of 1917 was accomplished under the 
leadership of a group of communists called Bolsheviks led bv 
Nicolai Lenin The Bolsheviks taking advantage of conditions 
which developed during the First World War and gaming 
ascendancy within the socialist movement in Russia, seized 
power and set up a ^ dictatorship of the proletariat - The new 
regime proceeded at once to expropriate the landlords and the 
bourgeoisie Ao abolish private property in real estate and the 
means of industrial production, to distribute the land to the 
villages, to establish workers’ control in the factories mills and 
mines to lay plans for a socialized economy ^ 

The people of all other countries were deeply shocked and 
much alarmed by this development A world wide crusade to 
Save the World from Bolshevism was at once launched and 
m the years since 1917 a vigorous opposition to Communism 
has stirred the entire world Never since the French Revolution 
of 1789 had the Western world been more universally aroused 
Feeling against the new regime was greatly augmented at the 
time because of the effect it had on the course of the First World 

^ SiDce 1919 other countnes of Europe have been under complete or part al dicta 
torships for example Austria Greece Hungary Poland Po tugal and Spam 
2 Frederick L Schuman / itematzmal jPokt s 2nd ed McGraw Hill Book Com 
pany Inc 1937 p 456 Jh d 
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War Germany helped to provoke and utilized the revolution 
to Its own advantage It made peace with Russia and then 
threw her heavy forces previously engaged in fighting Russia 
to the western front The Allies and the United States proceeded 
to blockade Russia They supported counterrevolutionary 
efforts within the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (USSR) 
as Russia has called herself since the. revolution They supple 
mented their blockade and interventionist efforts with the 
encouragement of terrorism and sabotage ^ But under the leader 
ship of Leon Trotsky the military forces of the USSR tri 
umphed over both domestic and foreign opposition During 
and after the establishment of the new regime in Russia Com 
munism spread to a number of other countries of Central Europe 
where it was suppressed by mili^tary force and terroristic tactics 

Socialism vs Communism Every social order is founded on 
certain fundamental conceptions which afford a general pattern 
for the particular society The ideological basis of the present 
Russian, regime is found in the doctrines advocated by the influ 
ential socialist leader Karl Marx Originally the terms social 
ist and communist were employed interchangeably The 
basic document of modern Socialism for example was called 
The Communist Manifesto (1848) But an ever widening breach 
developed between the two groups of collectivists Socialists and 
Commumsts With the Russian revolution in 1917 came a 
complete split between them since which time they have been 
bitterly antagonistic 

Communism is distinguished in a technical sense from social 
ism, which means the social ownership of productive goods m 
that it generally includes ownership of some or all forms of con 
sumers goods as well ® While the Communists would have a 

1 The Allied and Amencan intervention in the Russian Civil War (1918-1921) 
was designed overturn the Soviet regime apd replace it by a government disposed 
to pay its debts recognize foreign property rights and make Russia safe for capital 
ism It was beaten back by the Red Anny and failed to achieve its purposes 
Schuman at p 296 

In 1918 President Wilson without a declaration of war by the Umted States 
dispatched a military force to Archangel a pprt on the White Sea which is an arm 
of the Arctic Ocean 

2 It was written by Karl Marx m collaboration with Fnednch Engels 

® Gommtimsm Encyclopaed a the Soacd Samces op at Here is found a history 
of commumsm from ancient times Sec this source for a history of communist 
parties under Communist Parties 
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fuller measure of collectivist ownership than would the Socialists, 
the most fundamental difference between Communism and 
Socialism lies m the method by which the collectivist regime 
they both seek to establish is to be created The Socialists rely 
upon peaceful orderly persuasion to win the acceptance of their 
program — an evolutionary plan The Communists denying 
that the Socialist method can ever bring about the overthrow 
of capitalism advocate the establishment of their social order 
by a revolutionary procedure including violence if necessary 
Karl Marx stressed strongly the class struggle His conviction 
was that under capitalism the workers are exploited He pro 
posed to organize the proletariat so that it could overthrow 
capitalism and set up a more beneficent social order He regarde*^ 
the state as a product of the irreconcilability of class antagonisms ^ 
Marx believed that the state in liberal societies is an instrument 
used by capitalists for the exploitation of the wage earners 
He urged the establishment of a dictatorship of the proletariat 
Although there is no lack of sigmficant theoretical divergencies 
between Socialism and Gommumsm It is exceedingly difficult 
to cut through these and arrive at the actual points of differ 
ence ^ Furthermore one obtains very little aid in making 
distinctions by consulting Socialists and Communists Two 
differences between socialism and communism in addition to 
those already indicated may be observed One is the matter 
of motivation In Gommumsm since distribution would be 
under the concept of need ^ the individual s consumption 
would not depend upon one s own work — industry and effi 
ciency would make no difference Under Socialism, as socialists 
''envisage the matter the economic motivation of the individual 
is not to be materially modified from what it has been tradi 
tionally ^ Gommumsm relies much less upon an individual 
economic soci^ motivation * ^ The difference between 
these two ideologies might be thus summarized The formula of 
the Socialist — effort from each according to his desire for 

^Lenm developed the doctnne of the withering away of the state which 
would helield have no necessary function when the class struggle was ended by 
the abolition of the capitalistic system See his State and Revolution (1918) 

2 Loucks and Hoot op ct p 314 For a comparison of soaalism and com 
munism see this source m Fart V pp 305-318 
nbtd p 315 


^Ibid 
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compensation goods to each accordmg to his productivity 
The Communist formula — ^ effort from each according to his 
ability goods to each accordmg to his needs ^ In practice 
Soviet Russia has veered widely from orthodox Communist 
doctrines and has steadily embraced^ the principles of Socialism 
The second difference h^s to do with long run objectives and 
ultimate goals Many Socialists accept Communism as a desir 
able long run goal while on the other hand most Communists 
accept Socialism as a necessary interim stage between capitalism 
and the establishment of communism ® The Socialist believes 
that for a long long tune socialism will be best for society But 
the Communist is convinced that full communism can be 
reached m a relatively short period of tune * ^ To him Socialism 
IS a necessary but a short lived step to communism 

Clommunist Regime m Russia Today Russia imder its total 
itanan regime presents all the inevitable phenomena of any 
dictatorship Joseph Stalin the present dictator, exercises vast 
powers Individual hberty is ruthlessly suppressed An omm 
present secret police, the Ogpu is vigorous in ferreting out 
anyone who opposes the regime. Extreme regimentation of all 
phases of life is enforced The most fundamental difference 
between the Russian social order and that which exists in all 
other countries is its enmity of pnvate profit 

When the revolution of 1917 occurred most peoples of the 
world were confident that the new regime could not possibly 
function and its early downfall was then and in subsequent years 
repeatedly and persistently predicted But it still prevails under 
Its symbol of the hammer and the sickle While democratic 
peoples find much in the U S S R which they strongly condemn, 
yet many worthy achievements have been attained For example, 
matenal production has been increased mdustnalization stimu 
lated the death rate reduced and literacy promoted In con 
trast with the backwardness of the absolutism of the czars, which 
It displaced, ly has fostered the raising of the level of life of the 
masses both materially and culturally 

The Spreaid of Communism The adherents of the com 
mumstic xideology like those of other ways of life hope and 
labor for its extension The USSR has encouraged die spread 
^ Loucks and Hoot op cit pp 315 and 316 '^Ihid p 318 
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of Communism throughout the world There are Commumsts 
m every coimtry and most of the Communist parties of the 
world were until recently umfied m a world wide organization 
known as the Third International with headquarters in 
Moscow The strength of the Commumst movement outside 
Russia vanes greatly in different countnes being greatest wher 
ever economic distress is most acutely felt ^ Probably in no 
country is it weaker than m the United States 

Theoretically the dictatorship in Russia is but temporary 
By the Communists the period of dictatorship is regarded as a 
transitory stage, m which a free democratic expression of will 
would lead to the victory of the counterrevolution m view of 
the greater mobility and economic strength of the former rulmg 
classes ^ Only, they hold, when their regime is fully established 
IS the expression of popular will and representation of the whole 
people possible ^ 

Commumsts do not reject the current conceptions of democracy because 
they believe m the supcnonty of the few but because they believe the phrases 
of democracy bear no relation to present reahties True democracy is held to 
be unrealizable m capitalistic society because of the fundamental helplessness 
of the propertyless man ® 

The Commumsts believe that when their system is well estab 
hshed no one wiU want to change it, and then liberty can 
be given back to the people * As one of the ideologies of the 
contemporary world Communism must compete with two 
formidable foes, democracy and Fascism 

FASCISM 

Charactenstics of Fascism Fascism is a distinct ideology 
in contemporary life It is arrayed against commimism and 
democracy Fascism constitutes a negation of liberalism and 
parliamentanamsm It is the antithesis of laissez Jatre for the 
idea of a state which completely dommates every phase of life 
political, economic, and social, is the central tenet of Fascism 
Under it, as contrasted with''socialism and communism there 

^ Commimism Encyclopaedia. Bntanmca op ctt Vol VI p 136 

^Ibid Ibid 

* Lyman Bryson Which Way America — Communism Fascism Democracy^ The 
Macmillan Company New York 1939 p 6 
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IS no ennuty toward private profits per se Fascism is a system of 
state capitalism This ideology does not exemplify whether in 
Italy or in Germany — these two countries possess a common 
ideology — any well integrated prmciples of social life It is 
opportumstic although like most militant ideologies it clothes 
its aims in what purports to be a consistent program Under 
It such ideas doctrines and emotions are fostered as will promote 
the development of the social order desired We may obtain 
an overview of this ideology by observing its rise political con 
ceptions economic pattern role of the fascist citizen and the 
general factors of social significance stressed by it 

of Fascism In 1922 Bemto Mussolim established in 
Italy a dictatorship which has since dominated that country 
His regime was called ‘Fascism, a term denved from the Italian 
word fasao which means a bimdle or ‘ bunch The Fascist 
symbol is the rods and ax of the lictors of ancient Rome which 
Mussolini declares betoken unity strength and justice His 
followers adopted the term Fascism to mdicate the close umon 
of the disciples of the movement This dictatorship was set up 
ostensibly to forestall the transformation of a liberal social order 
into socialism or commumsm which the Fascists mamtained 
was imminent Fascism which claimed to come to the rescue 
of the status quo to save the coimtry from radicalism however, 
adopted the technique of Communism — dictatorship ~ not of 
the proletariat but of those interested in preventing a nse ito 
power of the proletarians 

Fascism arose out of the adverse conditions which prevailed in 
Italy after the First World War of 1914-1918 After this titanic 
struggle many among the Italian people felt that although they 
had fought on the side of the victors they had been deceived and 
robbed of tjie spoils of victory An atmosphere of disillusionment, 
despondency and despair enveloped the country The people 
became doubtful of the adequacy of the democratic process to 
meet their grave circumstances Communistic propaganda 
flooded the land Economic Conditions were highly unfavorable 
There was unemployment mdustnal stagnation and economic 
warfare All felt insecure the masses for their livelihood the 
industrialists and the bourgeoisie for the profits and privileges 
of the existent social order which might be overturned by a mass 
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uprising Mussolini promised suppression of all radicalism 
Some elements among the lower classes looked to him for dehver 
ance from their adversities those who were concerned for the 
maintenance of the status quo were willing to support him for 
he promised to suppress Communism whereas those who were 
frustrated m their national pnde and imperialistic ambitions 
were attracted by the promise Mussolini afforded them of a 
greater and more powerful Italy These political economic, 
and psychological conditions formed the seedbed of Fascism 

Political Conceptions of Fascism Dominating all pohtical 
conceptions of Italian Fascism — the very keystone of its whole 
pattern — is the idea of an all powerful state, which is constantly 
glorified The merit of a ‘dynamic government is contmually 
extolled To achieve a unified nation the state practices regi 
mentation to a degree which seems intolerable to democratic 
peoples Fascism builds aE around the idea of reliance upon a 
gifted leadership, which centers in the Dues (duke), the dictator 
It operates through a one party system, upon whose niembers 
rests the unqualified duty of obedience This party is under the 
absolute control of the head of the state All public policies 
are determmed by the dictator and the whole machinery of 
government, including the whole civil and military personnel, 
IS vmder his control The entire politictil system rests upon force 
rather than consent 

Fascism holds democratic government m great contempt It 
heaps scorn upon the idea of majority rule Both the theoreticad 
premises of democracy and its practical applications are sum 
marily rejected Democracy is declared to be hopelessly cum 
bersome and thoroughly inefficient Effective political action 
It holds, can come only through the head of the state who is 
alleged to possess an extraordinary capacity for leadership 
Fascists believe Rather can a camel pass through a needle s 
eye than a great man be brought out by means of election ’ ^ 

A militant, rampant nationalism runs through every pohtical 
activity of the fascistic state It ‘ believes neither m the possibihty 
nor in the utility of perpetual peace War alone brings up to their 
highest tension all human energies and puts tihe stamp of nobility 

1 Horace Taylor and others Contemporary Problems in the United States Harcourt, 
Brace and Conapany New York, 1936 Vol II p 395 
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upon the peoples who have the courage to meet it ^ Italian 
Fascism has used talk of war as a stimulant to the masses, thus 
employing patriotic motives of ^If sacrifice instead of the appeal 
to mcentives to personal improvement which m such a regime 
would be futile 

Economic Pattern of Fascism Italian Fascism on the eco 
nomic side estabhshed a system of state capitalism It did not 
seek to abolish the capitalistic system as does socialism and 
communism nor did it approve the laissez faire doctrme of 
economic liberalism practiced by democratic peoples In the 
absence of a weh developed theoretical philosophy m practice 
Fascism has greatly modified the traditional capitalistic pattern 
in Italy on an opportumstic basis With the advent of Fascism 
in Italy the power of the state over econoimc life was extended 
to a degree unknown hitherto in any country under the capital 
istic system For Fascism the state is an absolute before which 
individuals and groups are relative It is the state alone 

that can solve the dramatic contradictions of capitalism ^ 
Insofar as Fascism has an economic program it is to force 
national cooperation on the basis of existmg inequalities arid 
maintam it by force ® 

Fascism m practice rnesms the ngid control of all economic activity by pn 
vate monopohes supported by pohtical dictatorship All competition disap- 
pears almost as completely as imder Communism but private property and 
profit remam the btises of busmess enterprise ^ 

Under the Italizm dictatorship no hesitancy is manifest m regi 
menting aU econonuc life capit^ists as well as laborers ar^ under 
state surveillance The state reserves the nght and is constantly 
ready to intervene m economic processes wherever and whenever 
it deems any public interest is mvolved The partnership of 
capital and labor is stressed and no conflict between them is 
tolerated Labor and industry are organized mto “corpora 
tions ’ which are state controlled and membership m which is 
compulsory Any prop^ation of the ideas of class struggle is 

^ Michael Oakeshott The Social and Political Doctrines of Contemporary Europe 
Gambndge University Press London 1939 pp 170-171 

® Oakeshott op at pp 176 177 

® Alfred J Snyder American Purpose The Declaratioii Press Philadelphia 
1937 p 337 ^ 

^Schmnan op cit p 734 
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Vigorously suppressed The need for national self sufficiency is 
constantly urged 

Role of the Individual under Fascism The sphere of the 
individual in the fascistic order is narrow indeed As compared 
with one living in a democracy the Fascist citizen has few rights 
and scarcely any liberty The social program of Fascism is to 
array society into fixed classes and keep it in that order by deny 
ing freedom of thought, speech and press ^ Mussolini has 
sneenngly referred to the ‘ putrid corpse of liberty Under 
Fascism all forms of humsm freedom of the liberty of man, of 
the rights of man are obliterated ® The Fascist is expected 
to live for Italy His duty is to lose himself quite completely in 
the state He is expected to be happy under discipline believe 
what he is told and become a cog in the nation s machine 

General Fomts of Fascist Emphasis Certain general points 
of emphasis in Fascism may be noted Liberalism Socialism and 
Commumsm are to be resisted energetically Antagonism to each 
of these isms is fomented incessantly The necessity- for gifted 
leadership is constantly emphasized The essentiality for an elite 
group and for hierairchy in society is endlessly stressed Fascism 
gives great emphasis to tjhe importance m life of order discipline 
and work The primacy of public concerns over private interests 
IS constantly urged * This reaches into every institution of social 
life including even the femily, which also must serve the interests 
of the state 


NAZISM 

Rise of Naztmi In 1933 a dictatorship was established in 
Germany This social order is referred to as ‘ Nazism a term 
derived from ‘Nazi which is in use to designate a member of the 
German National Socialist Labor Party, the head of which was 
Adolf Hitler, who in the new system became the Fuehrer 
(leader) — the dictator The symbol of Nazism is the swastika 
m disparagement referred to as the ‘crooked cross 

Nazism in Germany, just as Fascism in Italy was the child of 

1 Snyder op ctt p 337 

* Andrews and Marsden op at p 103 

®For an argument for Fascism by an American see Lawrence Dennis Is 
Fascism the Way Out^ m Andrews and Marsden op at pp 106-124 
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national adversities Central in the total and complex situation 
was the inability of the existmg order to function satisfactorily 
and the success of its opponents m persuading a substantial sec 
tion of the people that Nazism could lead them out of the deep 
morass m which they found themselves The war which ended 
m 1918 produced conditions psychological political and eco 
nomic, of the gravest character At the end of the war the regime 
of the Kais er had collapsed The Weimar Republic, designed 
to afford a larger measure of parliamentary government than 
Germany had hitherto enjoyed, was instituted It probably 
would have experienced difficulty even had conditions been 
normal, for the roots of democracy were not deep m the social 
soil of Germany It has even been asserted that the national 
psychology predisposed the Germans to entrust themselves to a 
dictatonal regime Through a number of their scholars who 
attained great prestige the glories of the state had been fervently 
extolled In a normal social atmosphere political liberalism 
would have found it hard indeed to gam sufficient support for 
healthy growth But the conditions m Germany in the years 
followmg the First World War were highly abnormal 

The gravity of the generzd situation of the German nation m 
the 1920 s beggars description Germzmy felt much impover 
ished The war had swept away extensive investments and trade 
A huge indemnity was levied on the nation ^ The necessity of 
accepting the Versailles Treaty of 1919 was deeply resented 
Defeat rankled greatly in nationalist hearts A deep sense of 
frustration was keenly felt Adverse economic conditions caused 
the lower mcome classes to feel sharply their lack of security 
The rapid spread of communism in Germany thoroughly 
alarmed the upper and middle classes who turned to the Nazi 
party and Hitler, who proimsed to uproot this menace The 
Nazis in their propaganda held the Weimar Republic responsible 
for the onerous Versailles Treaty, from the bondage of which they 
promised deliverance 

The Nazi appeal to German nationalisn was most effective 
Its promise of dynamic leadership and vigorous action, both 

1 Although only a small fraction of the indenmity was paid and although Ger 
many received huge loans from abroad neverthel^ ecpnomjc life was senousiy 
dislocated 
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alleged to be impossible under parliamentary government, and 
Its assurance of a quick and extensive expansion of national power 
and prestige, carried the day As soon as Nazi domination was 
attained, the Weimar Republic was consigned to oblivion and a 
totalitarian regime was inaugurated 

Characteristics of Nazism The attitudes ideas, and prin 
ciples of Nazism in Germany are very similar to those we observed 
above as true of Fascism m Italy The general pattern is identical 
— authoritarian, a system of state capitalism and fanatical 
nationalism 

A prominent tenet of Nazism but until recently little empha 
sized in the Fascism of Italy is that only those who are of pure 
Aryan blood are full members of the community 

This doctrine has been the occasion of the anti Semitism of the Nazi regime 
It partially explams but does not by any means justify the savage treatment of 
the Jews in Germany since the advent of the dictatorship One of the prom 
inent features of Nazism has been the constant and ruthless persecution of Jews 
Germans are taught that the Aryan race is the creator of civilized culture and 
that Jews are its destroyers All the misfortunes of Germany in her past and 
present are officially and unreservedly attributed to Jewish penetration into 
the pure Aryan blood and culture ^ 

Therefore the intermingling of Jews and Germans is violently 
opposed This is the racial doctrine of Nazisiy 

The German race is the noblest of all races its purity must be safeguarded at 
all costs It is entitled to dominate all others by so domg it gives the world a 
higher culture than any inferior race can do ^ 

The political system of German Nazism is quite identical with 
that of Italian Fascism The glorification of the state is a Nazi 
obsession Its primacy in everything must be absolute At its 
head is the omniscient and omnipotent Fuehrer who makes pos 
sible the fulfillment of the mission of the German race Democ 
racy is constantly ridiculed Of late Hitler s favorite derogatory 
phrase for the democratic countries seems to be plutocratic 
democracies The Nazi regime is bellicose It comprehen 
sively and intensively cultivates strong nationalism 

In the realm of economic life, too the Nazi pattern and prac 

1 Taylor and others op cit p 395 ® Laski op ca p 20 
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bee are rauch. like those of Fascism in Italy Nazism does not 
attempt to overthrow capitalism but does, in the interest of the 
furtherance of political and social life subject it to far more 
minute regulabon than do liberal social orders Hitler holds 

The duty of the state is to provide the necessaries of life and 
not to secure the highest possible rate of interest for capital ^ 
He has decreed that Usury and profiteering and personal 
ennehment at the expense of or the injury of, the nation shall 
be pimished with death ^ 

Under the totalitanan system of Nazism the individual is 
narrowly restricted He has no liberty or civil rights comparable 
to one living under democracy Freedom of thought and acbon 
are ailmost nonexistent H^ whole life is endlessly zmd minutely 
regimented Discipline and obedience are emphasized The 
good Nazi like the good Fascist, seeks to lose himself in the 
service of the state Hitler has instituted a comprehensive pro 
gram of education for all German youth so that each citizen 
may understand and appreciate the principles and spirit of 
Nazism and thus be able more eflfecbvely to serve the Reich 

The advance of the nation s power and prestige under Nazism 
has been most gratijEymg to the Germans especially to the rulmg 
chque, but fof other peoples this development occasioned grave 
concern Shortly after its advent, the Nazi regime began the 
breakmg of the "SiersaiUes Treaty A huge army and a consider 
able navy were developed m a remarkably short time A large 
military force and a concomitant colossal armaments program 
were possible by virtue of the great sacrifices which the regime 
was able to induce and compel the German people to make 
Soon G^ermany was threatening to upset the balance of power 
in Europe and establishmg its hegemony ever more widely over 
European peoples In recent years one country after another 
has been brought under Nazi dominabon bv force The out 
ccane pf the present war will determine whether the rest of the 
world shall come under the overlordship of Nazism 

*Oakesliott op ett pp 194 195 

* Ibtd It should be noted that under such a regime since those who are m power 
are the ultimate judges of what is lawful and what is not such slogans turn out to be 
lately propaganda devices If apphed senously such laws are enforced arbitrarily 
and generally leave those influential m the party ftee to pursue their mterests unhm 
dered by the laws 
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JAPANESE FASCISM 

Around the close of the 1800 s and the beginning of the 1900 s 
Japan felt the wave of liberalism and democracy which had 
been for generations sweeping over the western world Since 
1931 she has completely rejected the idea of a parliamentary 
government and has reverted to totalitanamsm which indeed 
has long been her basic pnnciple Japan was totalitarian 
centuries before Europe knew the term and the feudal oligarchy 
that has run the coimtry is a dictatorship without a dictator ^ 
Japanese fascism operates under a collective dictatorship 
Nominally power is m the god Emperor to whom the Japanese 
are fanatically attached actually power is in the hands of a small 
oligarchy True there is Premier Tojo but he is not by any means 
to Japan what Hitler is to Germany 

Since 1931 military fascism has steadily developed in Japan 
The Great Depression created economic and socieil insecurities 
m Japan comparable with those expenenced by other States 
with small margins of wealth and resources ^ Here just as in 
Italy and Germany extensive unemployment and great social 
unrest provided fertile ground for any sort of fascist propa 
ganda * After 1929 army leaders, with some support from 
industrialists aristocrats, and peasants leaned toward Fascist 
ideals and methods and repeatedly challenged the civd author 
ities and the parliamentary system * Increasingly m the 1 930 s 
the military extremists by propaganda and even terronsm strove 
to mtimidate civil authority Japanese leadership did not follow 
the policy — the hard task — of improving internal political 
and economic conditions but stirred the patriotism of the people 
by a program of territorial expansion on the continent of Asia 
As Japan looked toward Asia she felt she must protect herself 
from within against the enemies commimism and capitalism 
by a powerful nationalistic government ® 

In September of 1940 in order to more effectively enthrone 
fasnsm m our world Japan joined Germany and Italy in a Tnple 

1 Joseph S Roucek Japanese Totalitanamsm World Affairs Interpreter Los 
Angeles University of International Relations summer 1 943 p 133 

* Frederick L Schuman Internat onal Polit cs third edition McGraw Hill Book 
Co New York p 517 

Hugh Borton Japan since 1931 Institute of Pacific Relations New York p 37 

* Schuman op cit p 518 » Borton op cit p 44 
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Alliance In it Germany and Italy recognized Japan s purpose 
to establish a new order in Asia and Japan recognized the 
design of Italy and Germany to extend a fascist order m Europe 

The Japanese ideology is basically the same as that of Italy 
and Germany In Japan as in Germany racial supenority is 
emphasized The military lords of Japan as is true of fascism 
in Europe, have no desire to abolish private enterprise in the 
national economy They approve of capitalism because of its 
strong mcentive to industry in the people but they do not propose 
to allow It to hamper the high purposes of the state In Japan 
as m fascist countries of Europe communism is held m utter 
abhorrence In November of 1936, the better to resist commun 
ism, Japan formed an Anti Commtem Pact with Germany 
About a year later Italy joined in this pact In Japan today under 
her military fascists, as is true in fascist regimes in Europe, there 
is great hostility to democracy ‘The Japanese ideological 
reasoning is related to and stems from the same philosophy that 
directs German Nazis, the Italian Fascists and the Spanish 
Falangists They all have in common the basic conviction that 
democracy is ‘decadent that the great democracies are plu 
tocratic nations that are destmed to fall into the lap of the 
“dynamic peoples ^ 

WHICH W\Y AMERICA? 

Today democracy is facing ever greater ideological competi 
tion The democratic way of life is being increasingly challenged 
It is not wise for democratic peoples to underestimate the potency 
of democracy s rival ideologies The totalitarians are confident 
and determined Are democratic peoples equally so^ 

The present-day world wide struggle of rival ideologies is no 
longer a matter of philosophical discussion or peaceful persua 
sion, but has reached a stage of a clash of armed forces in the 
most titanic war of all history In the outcome of this struggle 
each atizen of the United States has a definite and heavy stake 
Our traditional way of life has been mdmdualism expressed 
politically by a democratic form of government and applied in 
economic life through a capitalistic system This way of life 


^Roucek op cit p 138 
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and the pnnciples upon which it rests are now vigorouslychal 
lenged from without by rival ideologies, backed by military 
force m the case of Fascism and Nazism, from wit hm by the 
necessity of readjustment to pieet the problems posed by a 
dynamic society m which human needs are changing In this 
circumstance it is most pertinent and important to mquire 
Which way America^ ^ 

In discussions of democracy in the United States today a 
number of different attitudes toward this way of life are discern 
ible One is a defeatist attitude Some of our citizens believe 
the world is drifting away from democracy ® They seem to 
regard this as an irresistible trend and therefore are not disposed 
to oppose the alleged development The truth, assummg that 
such a tendency is in process is that, such a movement can be 
arrested providing those who believd m the democratic way of 
life are rea^y to devote sufficient thought and effort to its 
maintenance 

A much more prevalent attitude toward democracy is pne of 
indifference Many accept it perfunctonly not a few even with a 
touch of cynicism Thos^ who are indifferent seem to feel that 
, our social order as they have known it will inevitably continue 
They are unaware apparently of the fact that democracy is bemg 
rather sharply challenged 

Another attitude is seen in a disposition to be considerably 
impressed with the efficiency of dictatorial regimes on the one 
hand amd to be rather agitated over the disabilities of democracy 
on the other It is true that dictatorships manifest a capacity to 
act swifdy and organize effectively for the attainment of then- 
objectives Dictators can make quick decisions and follow any 
determmation of policy with vigorous action iBut efficiency is 
not the only criterion of social action A dictator is irresponsible, 

1 For a bnef exposition of the American German Italian and Russian social 
patterns see Lyman Bryson Which Way America^ The Macmillan Company New 
York 1939 pp 9-104 See also G D H Cole and others Wh t Is Ahead of Us^ The 
Macmillan Company New York 1937 p 192 Charles E Memams Tfu Hew 
Democracy and the New Despotism McGraw Hill Book Company Inc New York 
1939 p 262 IS informative and stimulating For an excellent deification of the 
American social pattern see David Cushman Coyle and others The American Way 
Harper & Brothers New York 1938 p 171 

^'Edward Heimann Co)nmunism Fascism or Democracy^ W W Norton & Com 
psiny Inc New York 1938 p 15 
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and he cannot be infallible The people have no check on his 
policies or his implementation of those policies His action is 
not always aimed at the promotion of the best interests of the 
people The material benefits which may come with highly 
centralized control may easily be outweighed by the dangers 
which arise from the dictator s misuse of power 

Those who are enamoured of dictatorial eflSciency are apt to 
stress the ‘ failure of democracy’ they point to its uncertainties 
of purpose ineptitudes slow and fumbling action and they 
allege that democratic procedures are too cumbersome to 
function satisfactoril/ in our present day complex society It 
should be admitted that the democratic way of life is not an 
easy social order to operate Indeed it is an exceedingly difficult 
one to effect for it is by no means easy to organize consent and 
translate the public will mto effective action The political 
machinery of modem democratic states, It is important to note, 
was not created primarily for the purpose of getting thmgs 
done The fundamental concern was with erectmg safeguards 
against concentration of power in order that the people may 
remain the master of their government Democratio peoples 
are willing to sacrifice on the side of prompt and vigorous action 
^in order that a worse evil than some inefficiency may be pre 
vented, namely the development of irresponsible power Further 
more, it is easy to exaggerate the disabilities of denjocracy 
War is an excellent test of the capacity of a nation to orgamze arid 
act vigorously History does not record that democracies are 
seriously handicapped m modem warfare Moreover, in tune of 
peace democracy seems to be able to meet the perplexities of 
modem social life quite as effectively as any nval ideology A 
democratic society caiji have any form of political orgamzation or 
any economic system which is desired It may abandon whatever 
organizations or prodedures^rove meffective and establish those 
which are more Satisfactory For example in the United States 
the former decentralized adimnistration machmery has mcreas 
mgly been centralized, a development which makes possible a 
vast improvement in efficiency of adimnistration All that is 
necessary for the mamtenancd of democracy in government is 
that the people have the right to choose their leaders mid possess 
the power to remove them when they prove unsatisfactory 
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A fourth attitude in the United States regarding democracy is 
seen in those citizens who seek to infuse it with new meaning and 
vitality by insisting, among other things that democracy should 
mean the right of all to a decent standard of living to economic 
security, to the service of science for the maintenance of health, 
and to right of workers to have some share in the control of the 
industry in which they labor If our democracy is to be preserved 
these citizens realize that a do nothing policy or mere passive 
defensive of our way of hfe will not suffice that the challenge of 
competing ideologies cannot be met merely by argument or 
vehement condemnation of democracy s rivals They see that if 
democracy and a semblance of free private enterprise are to 
survive the situation calls for a girding of the loins for battle 
in the- defense of free institutions ^ Such citizens perceive that 
a democratic people needs to have clear and substantial reasons 
for their faith in democracy and be ready to work for its mam 
tenance They are wont to hold that if democracy is to be 
vitalized two basic requirements are the removal of complacency 
and the creation of an intelligent body of public opinion 

In the United States, as m all other democratic countries the 
great need today is for earnest, persistent, and intelligent formu- 
lations of programs for a genuine apd dynamic democracy and 
such implementation of these programs as will ensure the ever 
fuller attainment of the objectives of such a social order The 
economic side of the social order requires special thought in ^y 
comprehensive effort to vitalize our democracy The traditional 
rampant economic individualism is proving increasingly unsatis 
factory, the laissez faire conception pf economic life requires 
modification The attitude that government is the hmdrance of 
hindrances and thtit government is best which governs least 
should be changed to this conception The state has the positive 
function of providing as far as possible the conditions under which 
individuals can wbi^k their own maximum good ^ When this 

^ George S ^ nts Prospects of American Democracy The John Day Qompany 

New York VoB p 109 

Foravigorox aefense of the capitahstic system see Capitalism Will Survive in 
Ancifews and JVtarsden op cit pp 97— 105 Much very readable material and an 
extensive bibliography upon the subject of capitahsm is found in Julia E Johnsen 
editor Cap talism and Its Alternatives The H W Wilson Company New York 1933 
^ * John D Lewis The Elements of Democracy, Amer can Political Scienc Remew 
XXXIV 472 June 1940 
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change is effected the state will be regarded as the promoter of 
the fullest possible opportunities for our citizens 

Democracy needs to validate its assumptions particularly the 
assumption that the gams of the nation are essentially mass gams 
and should be distributed through the mass of the community 
as rapidly as possible Modern democracy escaped from abso 
lutism only to fall foul of the snares of plutocracy from which 
it IS difficult but not impossible to escape ^ It is increasingly 
recognized that the rebuilding of the economic foundations of our 
democracy by seeking to bring economic power under popular 
control IS one of the salient tasks facing our nation today The 
developments in the Umted States since the onslaught of the 
severe business depression of the early 1930 s afford great promise 
that the American people can effect under the democratic process 
a much greater social control of our economic life The vast 
majority of Americans are convinced that it is far better to 
reform capitalism than to destroy it But today there are sharp 
divisions of opinion as to the desirability of specific adjustments 
m our economic institutions 

The earnest hope of almost all Americans today is that all the 
social adjustments necessary for the promotion of our national 
welfare and happiness can be achieved within the framework of 
democratic conceptions and institutions How successful democ 
racy will be m meeting competing ideologies depends funda 
mentally upon its ability to meet the problems of contemporary 
society and upon its ^capacity to retain intensify^ and extend 
the loyalty of peoples for the democratic way of life 


TERMS TO BE UNDERSTOOD 

bourgeoisie Communism 

capitalism democracy 

civil liberties dictatorship 

collectivism Fascism 

1 Charles E Memam The New Democracy and the New Despotism McGraw Hill 
Book Company Inc New York 1939 p 259 

For a helpful exposition of the interrelations of pohtical democracy and economic 
life see these two sources Max Ascoli and Fntz Lehmann editors Pohtical and 
Economic D mocracy W W Norton & Company Inc New York 1937 Earl R 
Sikes C ntemporary Economic Systems — Their Analysts and Historical Background Hem^y 
Holt and Company Inc New York 1940 
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ideology 
individualism 
laissez faire 
liberalism 


Nazism 

proletariat 

Socialism 

totalitarianism 


QIJESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 What IS the relationship between democracy and liberalism^ 

2 How do you account for the rise in contemporary society of several rival 
ideologies^ What are the factors that account for their wide diffusion and 
their present collision^ 

3 Why are there emotional elements m each ism^ 

4 What features of our democratic social order are criticized derogatorily by 
the; competing ideologies of democracy^ What answers can you give to 
these criticisms^ 

5 What do you regard as the principle assets of democracy^ What are its 
chief defects in your opinion^ 

6 What are the mterrelations of democracy and capitahsm^ 

7 What programs and procedures m your opimon would improve our Amen 
can democracy^ 


FOR FURTHER STUDY 

Andrews John N and Carl A Marsden editors Tomorrow in the Making 
Metjraw Hill Book Company Inc New York 1939 
Bryson Lyman Which Way America — Communismy^Fasasm Democracy^ The 
Macmillan Company New York 1939 
Burns C Delisle Political Ideals 4th ed Oxford Umversity Press London 
1929 

Coyle David Cushman and others The American Way Harper & Brothers 
New York 1938 

Davis Jerome Contemporary Social Movements D Appleton Century Company 
Inc ) New York 1930 

JSncyclopaedia of the Social Sciences The Macmillan Company New York 1937 
See the social movements hsted above under Terms to Be Understood 
Loucks William N and Hoot J Weldon Comparative Economic Systems revised 
edition Harper & Brothers New York 1943 
Merriam Charles E The New Democracy and the New Despotism McGraw Hill 
Book Company Inc New York 1939 

Oakeshott Michael The Social and Political Doctrines of Contemporary Europe 
Cambridge University Press London 1939 
Taylor Horace and others Contemporary Problems in the United States Harcourt 
Brace and Company New York 1936 Vol II 
Wagner Donald O Social Reformers The Macmillan Company New York 
1934 
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